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PREFACE. 


Tu first words that fiow from my pen are those of my dear 
Horatius Flaccus : 

** Qttonum hicc tarn putida ? ** 

** What id the use of all ibis nibbuh ? ** 

It certainly is not from a desire to sco my name in print, or the 
weakness of a first effort, for I have got beyond that stage, and 
1 received a letter from an entire stranger yesterday, from which 
1 quote the following passage : Many a huppy hour have I spent 
in company with your book.” 

But there is one motive certainly. Much of the contents of 
this volume is the result of weeks of study, and years of practical 
experience, and those, who are mounting the ladder, up which I 
have taken fifty years to climb, may possibly profit by my accu- 
mulated and digested knowledge, and start at once on an onward 
course. I feel indebted to the books of many authors, which I 
read in my youth or middle life, though I feel at the same time, 
that I have now got far beyond them, and with the usual gratitude 
of students kicked down the footstool, which helped my early 
efforts, and have even forgotten their names. 

The very variety, and quaintness, of some of the papers may 
attract. I wrote some years ago under a different enwonment in 
a far-off land, and I could not write them again, if I tried. I 
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was only Bore of the paientage of lome by leoognuing my hiad^ 
writing, and the private mark, which I attached to all original* 
work ainoe I left Eton in 1840 : they had entirely paaaed from 
my recollection : they , were written 

« Qnaad era in parte altr'uom di qnel, ohe aono.*’ 

I was discouraged by a Beriew of my honoured friend Francis 
Newman’s Miscellanies : the reviewer said, that they had better 
not have been reprinted, and that the book was a confused medley. 

I do not think so : in his case at least a reprint of Essays is most 
interesting and instructive: the entirely disconnected way, in 
which one topic followed the other, has a charm all its own, when 
each subject is thoroughly and fearlessly threshed out: the reader, 
if he is convinced, can go on from this firm foundation : it is 
hopeless to hunt through the periodicals of four decades for one 
particular Essay, and yet that Essay perhaps clenehes a subject, 
exposes an error, or indicates a way : if the subject therefore is 
of a permanent character, it is worth while to leave the labours of 
a life in a collective form. 

I had a friend at the Boyal Asiatic Society, who through a 
considerable period of years had published in different periodicals 
Essays on Numismatics, and Falmographical subjects, of the highest 
importance : all Scholars felt indebted to him, and his contempo- 
raries knew where to find his Essays. I often suggested to him 
to reprint them in a collective form, but he delayed and died : his 
generation has passed away, and his labours have not received their 
full appreciation, because they are not accessible. 

A great many subjects pass under review in these Essays : the 
intricacy of a language, the dogma of a Beligious Belief, the 
detaib of administration of an Indian Province, the high duty, and 
the erroneous practice, of Christian Missionaries, in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America and Oceania. In the treatment of all subjects it 
is hoped, that the same underlying characteristics will be found : 
a desire to gather information, an orderly arrangement of it when 
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gathered, the use of it in a liberal and sjrmpathetic q>irit, a fear- 
lessness of assertion free from all prejudice or predilection, a 
profound and intelligent belief in the Divine. Kevelation, and^^n 
humble readiness for corrections of errors, the reception of ifew 
ideas, and the elucidation of obscurities, or doubts. Life is but a 
School of Instruction, and each one of us up to the last hbur 
should be a student with eyes and cars, and intellect, open to the 
consideration of new phenomena. 

Latin or Greek verses may seem out of place in the last decade 
of the Nineteenth Century : for fifty years they have been my joy 
and delight, and to a selection of a few lines written in 1838 I 
add the Sapphics written while the pages of this book were passing - 
through the Press. I shall be glad to find, that they are criticized, 
as a proof that they are understood. 

R. N. Oust. 


Londoh, CHaisTMAs-BAT, 1890. 
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I. 

THE LAHaUAGES OF THE BIBLE. 


CamsB 1. Thb LurexiAOB Spoken bt Oub Lord and His 
Apostles. 


Chapter 2. The IiANeuAGBs of the Old Testament. 

Chapter 3. The Languages Spoken and Written bt the 
Evangelists, and the Writers of the ActS| 
THE Epistles, and the Eevelation. 


CHAPTER I.-.THE LANGUAGE SPOKEN BY OUR LORD AND HIS 

APOSTLES. 

What was the language spoken by our Lord? It was supposed 
that this question was setUed, but in the pages of the Guardian^ 
February, 1889, it has been re-opened. At the foot of the page ‘ 
1 notice the le^ing special treatises on the subject, but proceed to 
handle it independently. 1 regard the question as one of linguistic 
science, evidence, and careful analogy, free from all bias of theology, 
and ezcluding anything that is supernatural, or out of the onlinary 
current of human affairs. I am a sincere believer in the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures, but not in a narrow sense. 

In the Gospel of Luke we are told that the superscription on 
the Cross was in letters of Greek, and Latiu, and Hebrew. In the 
Goqpel of John it is stated that it was written in Hebrew, Latin, 
OreA. The expressions are : 

f^pafLfULiriv *EXXi^vikoc« ira< * Pw ^ tatk ' oT ^ Kat ' EjSpatKotf , 
^ cf'fpafifiipov 'Efipaiarif *Pic*/i/ii0’T/, ' EWifvtaTt . 

It is fair to state, that the Revised Version of the New Testa- 
ment rejects the words of Luke altogether, $0 the fact rests on 

^ I. *‘The Langaflge employed by our Lord and Ilis Disciples.'* by Dr. 
Robbets. Second Edition, 18^. 

2. Mgr. Clbuent David, Roman Catholic Archbishop of Damascus : La 
langne parl^e par Jesus Christ.*.’ 1885. 

3: ** Dialects of Palestine in the Time of Christ,'*, by .\d. Nbvbaver, of 
the Bodleian, Oxford. ** Stndia Biblica,** 18S5. 

. 4. Plrofeiior Cubtke. * The Expositor/ iS^, pp. 238^40. 
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the evidence of John alone ; but he was an eye-witness. It 
would thus appear that the Hebrew style of writing came first, 
then the Boman, and lastly the Greek. This impUes a threefold 
form of written characters, as well as of language. It may be 
taken as a fact, admitted beyond doubt, that the Hebrew language 
had long before been superseded in the mouths of men by the 
Aramaic vernacular. The chief priests objected to the wording 
of the superscription; it was Pilate’s own order, to which he 
adhered. The languages and characters were as follows : 

Line i. Aramaic in the square Hebrew character lately intro- 
duced {eireA 100 b.c.). 

„ 2. Latin in the Roman capital letters, so well known. 

„ 3. Greek in the uncial characters represented in the 

monumental inscriptions of the period, which are . 
abundant. 

How, in one of these languages our Lord must have spoken : 
possibly, though not probably, in two, Aramaic and Greek ; and 
words belonging to the thi^ language, Latin, are report^ as 
having fallen from His mouth, a.y. census,” ” tribute-money,” 
etc. ; but the real question is betwixt Aramaic, a Semitic language 
of Asia, and Greek, an Arian language of European origin, but 
spoken extensively by Hellenists in Asia, Africa, and Europe. 

Now, a judgment can only be formed on a question of this kind, 
the data of which go back to nearly two thousand years, and the 
venue of which is in a distant land, by a careful consideration 
of certain analogies, aided by a certain experience in linguistio 
phenomena. In Great Britain practically there is one para- 
mount language, spoken by our rulers, the leading educated 
classes, and the common people. But there are few countries, 
where it is so ; and as a fact, within the islands of Great Britain 
there are four other vernaculars, Welsh, Gaelic, Erse, and French 
(the latter in the Channel Islands). 

In the Baltic provinces in Europe, Russian is the dominant 
language of the rulers, German is the vernacular of the immigrant 
landowners and merchants, but the agriculturists and the indigenous 
inhabitants speak Liv of the Ugro-Altaic family. In Algeria in 
Africa French is the dominant language of the rulers ; Arabic, a 
Semitic language, is not only the language of the immigrant 
superior classes, but the religious language; but the indig^ous 
inhabitants spe^k exclusively Kabail or Tuwarik, Hamitic lan- 
guages. In Asia, in the Central Provinces of British India, 
English is the dominant language of the rulers ; the superior 
immigrant classes speak Hindi, or Bangali, of the Arian family, 
or Telugu, of the Dravidian 'family, while the indigenous inhabi- 
tants sp^k, according to their particular tribes, Gond. or Khond, 
or Alaler, of the Dravidian family, or Sontal and Eol, of the 
Eolarian group. 
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la the Fanjab in Northern India, when we conquered it in 
1846, 1 wa^ one of the first British officers employed. An 
amnesty was proclaimed for all political offences ; but, if I had 
had occasion to try a native for murder or violent crime, and he 
was sentenced to death by hanging, had it been necessary or 
desirable to do so, I could have placed a superscription over the 

g kllows in three l^guagcs in three different written characters, as 
Hows : 

Line 1. English in the Roman character of the day, the lan- 
guage of the rulers. 

„ 2. Persian in the running Arabic character, the language 

at that time of the Judicial Courts, and of all official 
correspondence. 

„ 3. Hindi in the Nagari character, the language of the 

mass of the people, and the only one understood 
by them. 

And if the offender were a Sikh, and if there were numerous 
Sikhs in the neighbourhood, whom it was desirable to awe, a 
fourth language would possibly have been added : 

Line 4. Sikh or Panjabi in the GurmukKi character, the language 
of the Sikh religionists, and the people of the villages. 
Now, all these languages and characters I myself could read and 
understand, and give orders in, though in the three latter languages 
the orders would have to be engrossed by native writers, embodying 
my meaning in their own words ^ and reading them out to me before 
I signed them with my name in the ordinary English character ; 
the official seal, in one, two, or three cliaracters, was then stamped 
on the paper. This was the ordinary routine, and caused no great 
exertion or remarkable knowledge, and we thought nothing of it. 
But if in conversation in a good-sized village or small town like 
Nazareth (which 1 have twice visited), with the shopkeepers, or 
artisans, carpenters, masons, blacksmiths, I had addressed them 
in English or Persian, they would have understood nothing ; yet 
Persian had been the dominant language of the Pan jab, and, until 
the arrival of the British, the sole vehicle of literature and corre- 
spondence for more than seven hundred years. A long residence 
in the midst of a mixed population, such as the one described, 
generates a kind of sympathetic iiitelligenec, for one has to talk 
down to the level of each particular person : an educated person, 
or a villager, who would like to be addressed in patois ; a Hindu 
or a Mahometan ; a mountaineer or a religious devotee. The vocal 
chord has to be tuned to be acceptable and intelligible to each ear. 
To a chief, who came across the river Indus to visit me, I should 
speak Persian ; to my own countrymen and English-speaking clerks, 
English ; to the educated people, Hindustani ; to the rough villagers 
or mountaineers, their patois ; to the h^arned priests, pure Hindi. 
,The population amounts to seventeen millions, and is fur more 
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enlightened than similar classes in Palestine, either in the preset 
or past centuries. There are magnificent walled towns, great 
wealth of commerce and manufactures, highly d^eloped agri- 
culture, a constant stream of foreigners passing to and fro, and yet 
I repeat that the dominant language of culture, either of the 
Mahometan or Christian rulers, was totally unknown to the portion 
of the population analogous to the class, out of which our blessed 
Lord appeared in the flesh. A Chinese Missionary thus describes 
his own linguistic environment : have experience of a multi- 

lingual state of things, reading in two forms of written character, 
*^and two or more distinct styles, speaking in two distinct lan- 
guages, and understanding utterances in four or five dialects.” 
It is an extraordinary mistake to suppose, that the domination of 
foreigners or strangers alters the vernacular of the people ; we can 
learn this from, the domestic history of Russia and Austria, in each 
of which twenty languages at least are spoken ; and of France and 
Great Rritain, in each of which five languages are spoken, in spite 
of the overweening influence of French and English literature. 
1 havo brought these considerations conspicuously forward in front 
of my argument, so as to prepare my reader for the appreciation of 
the arguments to bo adduced by writers, who clearly have never 
had experience of the phenomena presented. 

In all humility I venture to express an opinion on this great 
subject. I have carefully examined the works of late writers, such 
as Alford, Wordsworth, Westcott, and Farrar. They all seem' to 
avoid the great difficulty : admitting that qur Lord and His twelve 
Apostles spoke Aramaic only (for I cannot admit the hypothesis of 
their being capable of addressing a multitude in two languages at 
pleasure), how did it come about that the records of His life and 
teaching have exclusively come down to us in Greek ? It does not 
follow that no contemporary records in Aramaic ever existed, and 
most probably, or perhaps most certainly, they did exist, but none 
have come down to us. Of all other religious teachers, the sages 
of the Veda, Buddha, Eabir, Baba Nanak, the Jain teachers, Con- 
fucius and Mahomet, we have their dicta in the words which they 
uttered. Bishop Wordsworth sadly records his convictions: ”In 
strictness of speech, not one of the Evangelists gives us the exact 
“words of Christ: He eonvereed in Syro- Chaldaio ; they wrote in 
“ Greek^^ Some go so far as to say that the Greek fails to convey 
the entire spirit of the words of the Lord, which can be found only 
in the Pcshfto Syriac, which to the Aramaic was cognate, while 
the translation from the Greek was nearly contemporary^ My only 
qualification for intruding on this subject is that, hHviog jnrt 
completed a survey of the languages ot the world, I have some 
familiarity with linguistic phenomena, and for a quarter of^ a 
century in Northern India I conducted important busmess daily 
in three or four languages at the same time. 
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It is trae t^at Jerome writes : Sermone Grmco, quo omnis 
Oriens loquitur.’^ My only reply is that Jerome must have made 
a mistake. If such had been the case, what possible occasion 
could there have been for a Pentecostal miracle, whatever inter- 
pretation is accepted of that great event ? We know as a positive 
fact that all prophets, and teachers, and reformers, and inaugurators 
of new religions, have made sole use of the vernacular of the 
people whom they addressed, and made this an article of their 
faitn, and a necessity of their practice. Our missionary experi- 
ence, of modem times convinces us, that the only way to get at 
people’s hearts is through the vulgar tongue, spoken by the women, 
children, and least-educated persons of the community. 

Now, if, for argument’s sake, we admitted, that our Lord and 
His Apostles hi^ acquired a power of speaking Greek, and the 
educated men could understand His words, no one, who knows 
anything of Oriental women, would daro to say that such a pheno- 
menon existed as ** bilingual ” women, and yet the women were as 
deeply converted by our Lord as the men. Then it is clear, that 
our Lord possessed the power of writing, as it is recorded that He 
stooped down and wrote with His finger on the ground. The 
written characters of the Aramaic and*Greek languages are essen- 
tially different, though they havo both descended from the old 
Phoenician ; but our Lord clearly indicated the written character, 
of which He had cognizance, by the remark, that not one jot or 
one tittle of the Law would pass away, which applies accurately 
to the square Hebrew alphabet, which was in use at that time, 
but not to the uncial letters of the Greek alphabet, used in the 
current copies of the Septuagint. These letters exhibit none of 
the varieties of shape so common to the Hebrew; there are 
neither vowel-accents nor diacritical points, as any one, who 
places a leaf of the Hebrew Old Testament side by side with a 
photograph of the Sinaitic, Vatican, or Alexandrine texts, can 
satisfy himself. 

The strange assertion has been made, that the Greek language 
would bo adopted willingly by conquered people, because it is sc 
beautiful and powerful. This idea exposes a strange misconception 
of the raison d'itre of the two thousand forms of speech, mutually 
unintelligible, spoken at this moment in the world. It may be 
questioned, whether Greek is more beautiful than other languages; 
it is certainly much more complicated by grammatical rules than 
English, and tho great army of non-Arian languages which, like 
English, are free from tho bondage of inflections ; yet who would 
venturo to say that in any village or market-town of the great 
Province of Bandras, which has been under British rule for more 
than a century, he would find ony one, except by a mere chance, 
who spoke a wonl of English, in spite of a free press. State-schools, 
missionaries, courts of law, and men of commerce ? The distribution 
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of the Bible and of missionary tracts is exdusiTely in the Temacnlar 
of each province. English printed matter would be useless. 

I must decline to admit in this argument any miracle not re- 
corded in Scripture. Modem criticism of the ordinary operations 
of man can no longer be silenced by the unwarranted assertion of 
verbal inspiration. The writers and speakers in the Bible were 
not impersonal machines ; but, as Paul said at Lystra, ** men of 
like passions as their hearers.” One clergyman consulted by me 
suggested that the power of the two Galilean fishermen, Peter and 
John, to write Greek epistles was part of the Pentecostal miracle. 
My reply was that that miracle related to the power of uttering 
sound with the tongue (7X£<r<ra), not to the power of recording 
thoughts on writing materials with the fingers (^am/Xoi). It 
appears to me that all the phenomena incidental to the purely 
human contingencies of the human art of writing must be expected, 
as each step is purely human, the outcome of the effort of man, 
under the influence, indeed, of spiritual aspirations in the same way 
as men and women are influenced now. The Holy Spirit speaks 
to our hearts, not to our tongues and hands. 

I wish to clear away some misconceptions which seem to make 
a difficult subject more difficult. It is a mistake to suppose that 
the Koman soldiers in such provinces as Syria were ” Romans of 
Italy ” in the strict sense, any more than the Sepoys of the army 
in British India are Britons. There is, however, a fair presumption 
that Cornelius, the first Gentile convert, was an Italian, as he 
dwelt in Cicsaren, which was simply a Roman fortress on the sea- 
shore, as its ruins testify to this day : his band or Regiment is 
called the Italian, and there can be little doubt that like Gibraltar 
this fortress was occupied by a force composed of soldiers of the 
Ruling Nation ; and we have to ponder by what means Peter com- 
municated with him, and in what language. A captain of the 
Queen’s army knows as little of Persian and Hindustani as Cornelius 

f resumably did of Greek and Aramaic. We have to imagine an 
ndian or Chinese catechist trying to communicate ideas on the 
most solemn subject to British officers stationed at Hung Eong or 
Calcutta. Our Lord is reported to have uttered a certain number 
of Aramaic words, and, in fact, no less than twenty-nine words, or 
brief sentences, of Semitic origin are found in the New Testament, 
and even in the Revelation the words Hallelu Jah ” are retained. 
The retention of these words may be quoted both for and against 
the Greek language theory. Some maintain that they were the 
words of the oi^inary language of our Lord ; and others, with great 
show of justice, urge that they were quoted because they were 
exceptional. It is impossible to say why some of our Lord’s 
utterances are given in Aramaic, and some in Greek: ingenious 
suggestions have been made, but none are satisfactory : even in His 
last moments on tiie Cross we might have expected that the words 
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to John and His Mother would have been reported at least by 
John in the very words, and that the last words, is finished/’ 
would have been recoided as they were uttered : but such is not 
the. case. Again, on one hand Paul says distinctly that our 
Lord spoke to him on the road to Damascus in the Hebrew lan- 
guage; on the other hand, John heard Him in the Vision of 
the Revelation calling Himself Alpha and Omega, which apply 
solely to the Greek language, although the phrase ^'Aleph to 
Thau ” appears in Hebrew books as a proverbial expression for the 
•• First and the Last.” 

To both the Apostles was manifested a vision of the Risen 
Saviour. A Divine Voice was heard by them alone, and the human 
rendering of that voice was impressed on their perception in the 
language, with which they were at the time familiar. To take 
the an^ogy of dreams, how often we hear friends speaking other 
languages than our own, and ourselves replying in them, if we are 
in the habit of using those languages in our waking hours. As 
time went on, the legends at Rome pretended, that our Lord 
appeared to Peter and addressed him in Latin. The humble 
Christian may indeed believe, that the Holy Spirit speaks to each 
believer in words that are comprehended, but only clothed in huiuciu 
vocables, when their purport is recounted as an experience to others. 
The Spirit speaks to the heart of each one of us, but we should 
hardly presume to say that the words of the Spirit were English. 

We know as a fact, that no Palestinian Jew during the existence 
of the second Temple produced a book in the Greek language. 
The original of such of tho Apocryphal books as wore written in 
Palestine was not in Greek. Aramaic translations of the Old 
Testament, or Targams, were used in Palestine. Josephus remarks, 
that the things told by the Jews, who surrendered in the siege of 
Jerusalem, only he underetood. Many knew Greek in the Roman 
Camp, but the Jews spoke Aramaic. St. Paul no doubt could 
speak Greek, but the captain of the guanl of tho Temple was 
surprised, that he was able to do so, because he took him for an 
Egyptian. Now, an Egyptian was just as open to Hellenic influ- 
ence as a Syrian or a Cilician, upon tho theory that tho conquest 
of Alexander and the rule of his successors had altered the ver- 
nacular of the provinces of Western Asia ; but Paul is described 
as addressing the Sanhedrin in Aramaic (eV 'EfipaiBi SiaXe/ertf), and 
these were not the Jews of the villages, but of the capital city, 
the very classes who, if any parties of the community understood 
Greek, could have understood it. Moreover, when they heard that, 
he spoke in the Hebrew, i.e. Aramaic, tongue, they maintained 
greater quiet : this implies two facts : ( 1 ) that they could have 
understood Greek, if Paul hod spoken in that tongue; (2) that 
their proper and national language was Aramaic, and they pre- 
leiied it. If the introduction of military garrisons into a country 
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leads to an alteration of the vemacnlar, Latin influence ought 
to haTe been felt, which is not pretended. In fact, the' Jews of' 
Palestine had in them a religious element, which made the retention 
of their language a necessity, a pride, and a Palladium. Syria 
may possibly have been llellenized and Arianized, and Egypt no, 
doubt felt the influence also ; but Judea resisted the process to the 
last, and Jerusalem perished as the centre of a Hebrew polity, and 
speaking a Semitic language. If under the rule of the Antibchi ' 
there had been any taint of Hellenism, the revolt of the Maccabees 
would have effaced it. The legends on coins do not go far as 
evider to prove a vernacular, as the rupee of British India has 
an English superscription totally unintelligible to the people who use 
the coin. The names of places, if of great antiquity, give valuable 
traces of extinct languages, but modem names of places are of 
doubtful value. In Palestine, Cmsarea, Dekapolis, or Tiberias, tell 
the tale of foreign conquest, just as Alexandria in Egypt, and 
Yictoria all over the world, Abbotabad, Canningtown and Barrack- 
pur in British India; but they have not the faintest evidential 
value of tho language spoken by the residents of these towns or 
districts. When however we are told by 8t. Luke (Acts i, 19) 
that the people of Jerusalem called the Potter’s field in their proper 
tongue “Hakaldama,” “ Aceldama,” we learn two facts, ( i ) that 
the people spoke Aramaic, (2) that he did not^ for he translates it 
into Greek. 

There was, indeed, a large section of the Jewish nation, who 
were Hellcnized and knew the Greek language, and adopted some 
of the Greek customs, and there may have been a Judeo-Greek 
colony in Jerusalem. But tho majority of the Hellenists lived 
in foreign lands, coming to Judea from time to time for the feasts. 
Tho translation known as the Septuagint had done a great work 
in extending a knowledge of the great tenets of Judaism to the 
heathen world. But it had done something more. It had 
appropriated the Greek language for the expression of Hebrew 
thought, adapting the most exact machinery of word-formation 
to the most spiritual mode of conception. Something of the same 
kind has been done for the stored-up intellectual wealth of the 
Hindu by the touch of the English language. The position of 
Palestine geographically was most remarkable. It was just at 
the point, where the Semitic world of Asia, the Hamitic world 
of Africa, and the so-called Arian world of Europe, came into 
contact. The coasts of Asia Minor and North Africa were fringed 
with Greek colonies, and the Archipelago was studded with them. 
Some of the Gods of the Greek Idea had sprung from these islands. 
Greece had to thank Phoenicia for its alphabet, the same that was 
used by the Hebrews from its earliest days. But admit)|ng all 
this rapprochment between the two races, there is no more reason 
to suppose, that the villagers of Samaria and Galilee ^ke Greek 
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than that the inhabitants of the Greek islands, in which clusters of 
Jews had settled, spoke Aramaic. Our Lord’s parables, illustra- 
tions, and eschatological conceptions, were thoroughly Hebrew and 
Asiatic. His human knowledge did not extend beyond His native 
Province. As regards the 8eptuagint, there is reason to believe, 
that it was unknown in Palestine except to scholars and Hellenist 
settlers, and it does not follow, because the Evangelists in their 
record of the events of our Lord’s life more or less accurately 
quote the Septuagint, that our Lord Himself quoted it. More- 
over, all the quotations in the Gospel may probably have been 
quoted from traditional (possibly written, possibly unwritten) 
Targams, current at the time, the translation of which into 
Greek by the Evangelists has caused the literal divergence of 
expression. 

How came it, then, that from the very earliest days this Semitic 
religion, orally pronounced in Aramaic, has come down to us, 
without any exception, entirely in Greek documents ? The 
reason is, simply, that it was the Divine will, that it should 
spread westward to the people of Europe, and be thence handed 
on to the rest of the World. The early Church was essentially a 
Greek Church; all the early Fathers wrote in Greek. Imperial 
Borne was in some respects a Greek city, and Greek was the 
alternative language; the poorer classes, the ^^illuvies gentium,” 
the ** Grmculus esuriens,” were Greeks in descent, culture, and 
speech. It might have been different : Paul of Tarsus was the 
selected agent to guide the spread of the new Idea ; had ho been a 
Syrian of Edessa, or a Mesopotumian of Babylon, or an Elamite 
from Susa, or a Mede from Ekbatana, or a Parthian from the 
Caspian (and all these nations were represented on the day of 
Pentecost), the Light to lighten the Gentiles, that sprang up in 
Galilee, might have flashed eastward, and the good tidings have 
remained in an Asiatic mould and language. The Jews had had 
constant relations in past centuries with Assyria, and Babylonia, 
and Persia, all of which were mentioned in their sacred books, 
but little or nothing with Greece and Italy. But Saul of Tarsus, 
a Koman citizen, a Greek scholar, a Hellenized Jew, Was the 
chosen vessel to bear the Lord's name before the Gentiles; he 
called himself a Hebrew of the Hebrews on account of his zeal 
for the law, but there was a great gulf between him and the 
Hebrews of Jerusalem, such as James and Jude. Nobody, who 
studies the Epistles, can doubt this; and his great personality and 
gifts, and his environment, settled once for all, that Jesus should be 
known as ” Christ,” not as Messiah,” and His followers not 
as ”Messihi,” but Christians.” • One of the leading features of 
the new tenets was, that they were to be understood by the people, 
that the poor should have the Gospel preached. This necessity 
led to the Greek language being the first vehicle of communicatioui 
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to be followed speedily by the Syriac, Latin, Coptic, Gothic, 
Abyssinian, and eventually by every language of the World. 
Two linguistic considerations suggest themselves here : one is 
the singular mode, in which two at least of the sacred terms of 
the Jewish religion are Orecized, instead of being reserved in their 
Semitic form, as so many words, or even phrases, have been, e,g. 
Hallelujah and Pascha. I allude to the word Kiftwrost^ used for 
the Ark of the Covenant in the Kevelation, and the word Trepnofiif 
and aicpofivima for circumcision and the contraiy. By Mahometans 
this old-world custom, so offeusive to modem notions, is veiled by 
the euphemism of ^‘sunnat” and ** bi-sunnat,” which means no 
more than a religious ceremony. The second consideration is, that 
it seems to persons unaccustomed to such phenomena impossible, 
that the Heads of a Church should persistently address the laity 
(women and men) in a language, which they cannot possibly 
understand, till explained to them in the vernacular by the 
priests. And yet such is the practice to this day of the Church 
of Home, and in 1888 a Latin letter, forbidding boycotting, was 
read in the Koman Catholic chapels in Ireland. One of the chief 
arguments brought forward to prove that the humbler classes of 
Palestine spoke and understood Greek, is that the Gospels and 
Epistles are in Greek. We can only suppose that the Epistle 
of St. Paul to the Galatians, who spoke a Keltic language, and 
not Greek, was translated to the humbler members of the Church, 
in the same way as the Keltic Irish were made to understand the 
Pope’s Latin epistle. 

Another argument brought forward to support the theory of our 
Lord and His hearers using the Greek language is based on the 
fact, that so many conversations are given, as well as addresses, 
which appear to be fresh, and not translations. In the history of 
Thucydides nothing is so remarkable as the set speeches, which he 
places in the mouths of his characters ; no one could charge him 
as a dishonest fabricator. But these speeches are, in fact, as regards 
form, his own essays based on the rules of rhetoric of his age, and 
as regards matter tbey are so far dramatic, that the sentiments are 
such as he conceived to be suitable to the supposed speaker, and 
his readers have in all times accepted this as such. Be it far from 
me to assert, that the writers of the Old and New Testament took 
such a license as this, but it is the custom of the East to write in 
the ordinary familiar style, as if they were speaking; the lower 
classes in Europe do the same to this day. Educated people use 
the oblique sentence to express what they see or hear, but Orientals 
repeat a conversation, as if they were standing behind the curtain, 
or sitting at a shorthand reporter’s table. We are told what 
Abraham said to Isaac, when they were quite alone, and the 
very words of Abraham’s conversation with the Creator are 
recorded. We are told what Herod said in his private chamber, 
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and the remarks of other persons about John the Baptist having 
come to life. The conversation of evil spirits is given totidvm 
verbi%. This is only the style of writing of the nation and the 
age. The truthfulness of the narrative is not impugned, but 
the ordinary inference as regards the particular language used 
cannot be inferred. When King Nebuchadnezzar, King of Baby- 
lonia, and King Darius, a M^o, spoke to Daniel, though tho 
very words uttered by them are repeated in Hebrew, as if tho 
reporter had heard them, it must not be presumed that these two 
Kings spoke the Hebrew language. When our Lord conversed 
with the Syro-Phoenician woman or tho ten lepers, or the maniac 
in the country of the Gadarenes, it is unreasonable to argue that 
He spoke Greek, because hmd-fide Greek sentences are placed in 
His mouth by the compiler of the Gospel. 

Let us approach with reverence the account of our Lord’s 
temptation: there was no human Ivitness to the interview of 
our Lord with Satan : it is noteworthy that at least one-half of 
the words uttered were quotations from tho Old Testament: it' 
must be presumed that our Lord informed His Apostles of what 
had happened : Matthew, who alone records the utterances of our 
Lord and of Satan, was not at tho time an Apostle : he was not called 
till some time after. Are we to believe that our Lord and Satan 
quoted the Septuagint, or the inspired Hebrew text? Can we 
believe that they spoke Greek ? 

The Aramaic language has been alluded to ; tho question naturally 
arises, W^hat is that language ? It is sometimes called Judeo- 
Aramean, in contradistinction to the Syriac or Christian Aramean. 
There were three dialects in the time of our Lord: i, Judman; 
2, Samaritan; 3, Galilean ; the peculiarities of the latter betrayed 
the country to which Peter belonged. It was different from, yet 
cognate with, Hebrew. It is sometimes called Syro-Chaldaic, 
indicating that it was the vernacular of the region on both sides 
of the Euphrates, from Lebanon to tho river Tigris. East Aramaic 
would be Chaldaic, and west Aramaic would be Syriac. It is 
stated by one scholar, and a very competent one, that another 
vernacular was also concurrently used, a modernized Hebrew, 
specimens of which wo find in the Mishnah, and the Hebrew parts 
of the Talmud and Midrashim. In one or other of these variations 
of speech the Hebrew nation spoke after their return from captivity. 
There were, moreover, written Targams of parts of the Old Testa- 
ment in this vernacular, from which in all probability our Lord 
quoted, and this may account for the diversity in the renderings. 
His quotation from Psalm xzii. on the Cross has been preserv^. 
The reading of the sacred text was necessarily accompanied by 
a vernacular paraphrase, oral indeed, but cast in a conventiopal 
mould handed down from father to son. The introduction of such 
paraphrases dates as far back as the time of ^ra, and there is 
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reason to believe, that written translations existed as early as the 
first century before Christ. When our Lord, in the synagogue at 
Kazareth, read the verses from Isaiah, he probably used such a 
translation. It may have been possible that our Lord and Hia 
Apostles read the text in Hebrew, and then explained, but it 
is more probable that he used an Aramaic Targam. The written 
character used may, upon independent palseographical grounds, 
be safely determined as the square Hebrew character, called 
** Hebrew,” which had about one century before Christ super- 
seded the old Phoenician character, specimens of which last 
survive in stone monuments, and the pages of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch. 

I add a few lines on the subject of these Targams : 

In Nehemiah viii. 8, we find, “ So they read in the book 
”in the Law of God distinctly, and gave the sense, and caused 
“ them to understand the meaning.” The Speaker’s Commentary 
says timidly : ** either by rendering the Hebrew into the Aramaic 
“ language, or perhaps simply by explaining obscure words or 
‘‘ passages:” 

Emanuel Deutsch writes with justice : ** There was one thing 
“ wanting to Pizra, when he tried to found a lasting Commonwealth 
“ on the ruins of Zion, which neither authority, nor piety, nor 
School, nor Synagogue, could restore to its origimd power and glory, 

‘ The Hebrew Language.’ 

“ So it became necessary to translate the National Books, in order 
“ that the Nation, from whose midst they had sprung, might be 
“ able to understand them : if for the Jews in Alexandria a Greek 
translation was re([uired, an Aramaic Targam was required for 
those in Judea. To Ezra himself is traced the custom of adding 
translations to the Aramaic on the occasion of the weekly readings 
of the Scriptures in tlie Synagogue. Those, who came back from 
“exile, brought the Aramaic with them, with which they had be- 
“ come familiar in Babylon : all the decrees issued by the Kings 
“ of Persia, quoted in the books of Ezra and Nehemijedi, must have 
“ been either in Persian, or Aramaic : to the translation was added 
“ an explanation, and both were included in the word Targam.” 

One thing is clear, that the common folk, who had been bom in 
Babylon, were entirely and grossly ignorant of the Law at the time 
of their return from the Captivity ; and of the language of the Law. 

Deutsch furiher states : “ If the common people had thus 
“gradually lost all knowledge of the language, in which were 
“ written the books to be read to them, it naturally followed (in 
“ order that they might understand them) that recourse must be had 
“ to a translation into the language, with which they were familiar, 
“ the Aramaic.” 
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A translation could not in all cases suffice, so it was necessary to 
add an explanation of the difficult and obscure passages. Both Trans- 
lation and Explanation were designated by the term ^^Targam/’ 
and there sprang up a guild, whose special office was to act as 
translators or interpreters or both : they were called Metargamin, 
The Talmud prescribed that this official was not to use a written 
Targam, but to deliver his translation vivd voce, that it might 
appear that he was reading out of the Torah itself, and that the 
Scripture might be responsible for what were his dicta. 

The word Targam still survives in Persia and India as the well- 
known ^^Tarjama” or translation, and the word Metargamin also 
survives in the well-known “ Dragoman** of the East. 

Those who arc hardy enough to assert that because the text of 
the Synoptic Gospels is in Greek, therefore all the actors of the 
events recorded therein must have epohn Greek, either solely 
or bilingually, and that all the utterances of our Lord are 
recorded with the accuracy of ipmeima verha, had better reflect 
to what conclusions that theory would lead tlicm, if applied to 
the Old Testament narrative. We are so habituated to use the 
Bible in the English translation, that we sometimes forget, and 
still oftener have failed to realize, that both the Old and New 
Testament texts, in the form in which they have come down to us, 
comprise narratives of conversations, wliicdi took place in totally 
different languages : for instance, the words uttered by Potiphar*8 
wife, by the Chief Butler when he addressed Pharaoh, by Balaam 
and Balak, and by the Queen of Sheba. It is obvious, that none 
of these Scriplure-pcrsonages could liave spoken in Hebrew, and 
yet the uninstructed reader might suppose, that it was so, ns the 
very words, which they are supposcKl to have utter(?d, are recorded, 
as if they had been written down by a bystander. 

It must be admitted, that wc ore at a disadvantage. The last 
verse of John presses home the fact, which Ciiri bo proved by 
careful comparison of the four Gospels, that during twelve-thirteenths 
of the ^Ministry His words and deeds are not reconled | ami, wdien 
the question of the language which he spoke from his tender years 
up to his death, is discussed, we feel a great want of evidence. 
He began His Ministry at the age of 30, and it lasted at the most 
four years. It will scarcely be asserted, that when at the age 
of twelve he sat in the midst of the Doctors in the Templo, 
hearing, and asking questions, He spoke Greek. No other event 
is reconleil till he began His Ministry. We liardly realize how 
little of the story of our Lord in these four yc^ars wo know : 
about 15 months includes the whole period traversed by tho 
Syiioptists. All the Evangelists are sometimes vvvy dilfuse, writing 
every detail like Ncwspaper-Kcporters, but they leave long periods 
totally unnoticed. The day in the corn-field. Matt. xii. 1, occupies 
one-tenth of that Gospel: the Sermon on the Mount oiie-cigbth: 
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a day in the Temple, Matt, zviii. occupies one-fifth : and the day 
of the blighted Hg-tree occupies one-seventh of Mark’s Gospel. 
In Luke xx. five days occupy one-fourth of the Gospel. In the 
Gospel of John this feature is still more marked; Chapters ziv. to 
xvii. occupy a few hours only of the Ministry. 

The linguistic history of the Old Testament is a study of extreme 
fascination. We have nothing to compare with it in the World. I 
shall discuss it in a separate chapter, as it has an important bearing 
on the question of the language of the New Testament, for the 
Aramaic spoken by our Lord was, if not the 9 am$, at least a 
similar form of speech to that which was spoken by the Syrian 
(Arami),” who, 1921 years earlier, had crossed the Euphrates, 
and “ who rejoiced to see His day.” It died away from the 
lips of men when Jerusalem fell, for the Nation, who spoke it, 
had completed the task which it was given to do two thousand 
years before. 

This, then, is the language in which, in the opinion of the most 

S dicious scholars and sound theologians, words were uttered by 
im who spake as no man spake, W'onls which turned the world 
upside down, closing the long catena of past expectations, opening 
out the vista of a heavenly future. With the exception of the few 
words scattered through the Gospels, or in the Epistles and the 
Revelation, above alluded to, no word has come down to us in 
that particular variety of Semitic speech. We can approach to 
it in reading the Samaritan Pentu touch, which has survived, and 
the Mishnah and Midrashim ; but for sonic Divine pui'pose this 
language, in which the new Idea was given birth to, has, like 
the pheenix, utterly perished, while the lives of so many other 
languages have been prolonged : the Greek, Arabic, and Persian, 
to be the vehicles of modem thought, and the Syiiac, Coptic, 
Armenian, and Ethiopic, to be the earthen vessels of dead rituals, 
though of great value in the infancy of the new Faith. The 
Hebrew language, indeed, died, leaving the one imperishable 
evidence of its existence in the Old Testament; at the best it 
was but an inferior vehicle of speech. A kind of survival of it 
exists in the Judeo-German and Judeo-Spanish jargons, in which 
the basis of the language is Anan with Hebrew phrases inserted. 
It is fortunate for the World that Greek was chosen for the task 
allotted to it, for as a written language it can never die, and as a 
vernacular it seems to be receiving new strength, for I heard it 
spoken at Athens in a style approaching its ancient purity. 

No language has had such a history. If any one asks. What is 
the Aramaic language ? let him be told, that it is the language, in 
which the Lord of Life made known to man the way of Salvation ; 
in which He gave us our daily prayer ; in which He instituted the 
Lord’s Supper, and with His Apostles sang a hymn (the Hallel 
from a Targnm) before He went down to Gethsemone; it is the 
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lanffuage in which some of the inhabitants of Jerusalem shouted 
Hosannah !” and others “Crucify Him!” in which He spoke 
to His Mother and the women who met Him in the Via Dolorosa; 
in which He spoke His last word to His Mother and John, while 
hang:ing on the Cross; in which Ho spoke to the women who 
came early to His sepulchre on Eastor-mom ; in which He ex- 
pounded to the two disciples on the road to Emmaus all the 
Scriptures concerning Himself, beginning at Moses and all the 
prophets ; in which Ho gave His last commands on Mount 
Olivet ; in which He spoke to Paul after His Ascension ; in which, 
as we read in the Revelation, on the sea of glass is sung the song 
of Moses and the Lamb. 


List op Abamaic Words, which occur ix the Xew Testament 
IN A OiiKKK Form. 


1 . ^npitra-to^. 

j 17. 

2. 

1 8. atKVpn . 

3. ^accovKato^, 

19. 

4. paKa, 

, 20. Mf-rror/rt-v. 

6, yeevva. 

1 21, jiiiOtffhi, 

6. p.a/Afnt)va. 

1 22. \ rdpa, 

23. Tfi/'itOfi. 

7. BfcX-fc/JoeX. 

8. Qtraui/d, 

j 2-4. Wliorrinf, 

9. pafifti. 

1 25. * A/>*/ir.'Yer4i*i', 

10. 7rdtTj(^n, 

i 26. *ll\/ 'll\/ Xftpd tjaPa-^Oavi. 

11 . yo\^jo0d. 

1 Or etc. 

12 . honvpp^^ev. 

! 27. ^JViXaVri Kuvpi, 

13. Kopfiuv. 

I 28. *A\Xtf\ov~\’a, 

, 29, Mfip/fp-tiOd. 

14. Kopftavaif, 

15. c<pfpn0d. 

! 30. 

16. pafifiovpt. 

1 31. ytippftO(t, 

Add to these proper names, 

sp(.*cittlly those compounded of the 

word “ bar,” or son. 


List of some op the Latin Words which occur in the New 
Testament in a Creek Form. 


Sicorius. 

Gaza. 

Titils. 

Frmtorium. 

Libcrtiiiiis. 

Afjuiln. 

Membrana. 

Sudarium. ; 

Priscilla. 

Census. 

Legiu. 

1 Cornelius. 

Coesar. 

Speculator. 

1 Festiis. 

Augustus. 

Custodiuiu. 

! Pontius Pilatus. 

Christianus. 

Paulus. 

Felix. 

Colonia. 

Niger. 

Mui'cus. 

Dcnuiius. 
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CHAPTER II.-THE LANGUAGES OP THE OLD TESTAMLNT. 

Before discussing the languages writUn by the Apostles and the 
Evangelists, which will form Chapter III. of this series, it will help 
the reader, desirous to obtain a full grasp of the subject, if we east 
a glance back on the annals of the Hebrew and Aramaic languages, 
and mark the contact, which* Abraham and his descendants had 
with individuals and nations speaking other languages. It is one 
of the most remarkable evidences of the absolute truthfulness and 
genuineness of the Old Testament Record, that no modem philo- 
logical or palmographical discovery shakes the credibility of the 
record, if erroneous conceptions, based upon imperfect knowledge 
of linguistic phenomena, are removed, and the subject is regarded 
in the same spirit, and from the same point of view, that other 
records of antiquity are examined. The reader must bear in mmd 
that I write, not as a theologian (for which I have no capacitj), 
but as a linguist. I accept, as an undoubted fact, the inspiration 
of the contents of the books of the Old Testament, but my remarks 
apply solely to the linguistic vehicle of words and sentences, and 
forms of written character. 

A Syrian (Abraham), 1921 b.c., crossed from Mesopotamia into 
the land of Canaan. He spoke Aramaic; ho came into contact 
with kindred Semitic tribes, who inhabited the land. He was 
aged seventy, and not likely to change his language ; he was 
accompanied by his wife Sara and his brother’s son, and the large 
number of upu'ards of 300 purchased, or home-bred, slaves. He 
went down into Egypt, at that time ruled over by a powerful 
dynasty, and the existing documents of stone and papyri certify, 
that the luujnmge was totally different from Hebrew or Aramaic, 
being Hnniitic. I’haraoh is described as conversing with Abraham, 
presumably througli interpreters, unless this Pharaoh was one of 
the Hyksos Dynasty, who are presumed to have been Semites ; the 
words of the conversation are given in Hebrew. Canaan was 
invaded by Chederlaomcr, who spoke a totally different and Altaic 
language ; but no conversations are recorded. In Melchisedek we 
have a Semite beyond doubt, as, if any one wished to express the 
idea of a King of Righteousness, he would use those very words 
to this day in Arabia, Persia, and India. The King of Sodom 
conversed with Abraham ; we may presume that he also was a 
Semite. Hagar was an Egyptian girl, who had probably accom- 
panied Sara from Egypt, and adopted the language of her mistress, 
but her son Ishmael married an Egyptian, and used some early 
form of the Arabic language, which his descendants speak to this 
day. Rebecca tame to Isaac from Aram, speaking the language of 
her country. Their son Jacob, at the age of seventy-seven, went 
across the Euphrates, and marrieil four Aramean wives, and his 
father-in-law and he himself are described os the Syrian.’’ 
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The language had even then differentiated, for when Jacob and 
Laban raised a heap of stones, Laban called it Jegar-^aAodutha, 
and Jacob Galid.*’ The word used by Laban for “ witness ** is 
still used in a kindred form in Persia, end India, and Arabia, 
“ shahid,” us a ‘‘ witness and a martyr to the faith.” The whole 
of Jacob’s large family must have spoken the language of their 
respective mothers, when they returned to Canaan, and with the 
exception of Joseph they must have found wives among the people 
of the land. The Hebrew language thus began to form itself. 
The Ishmaelites from Gilead, to whom the sons of Jacob sold 
Joseph, were, if dt'soendants of Ishnuud, their own first cousins. 
They are called also ]\lidianites, but if descendants of Ketura, 
they stood in the same relationship, and probably spoke mutually 
intelligible languages. Put Joseph, when ho arrived in Egypt, had 
to leain an entirely now language, and he did so, for it is par- 
ticularly mentioned, that he spoke to his brethren through an 
interpreter. Ho had married an Egyptian wife, and liis children 
were certainly bilingual. The descendants of Jacob dwelt a long 
Jime in Egypt, and during that peuiod, free from all Aramaic 
influences, and singularly free from Egyptian taint, the Hebrew 
language acquired the form, which is known to us. Still, they 
must have acquinul some' knowledge of Egyptian, as at any rate 
they could understand tlie orders of theur taskmasters, and they 
were able to borrow gold and silver and raiment from their 
Egyptian neighbours. 

It is adiiiitled that wo are left in the utmost uncertainty on this 
subject, and in the absence of documents must resign ourselves to 
give up all boj)es of ever arriving at more than vague theories as 
to the origin of the He))rew language : it is noteworthy that the 
language is never called in the Old Testament “ Ibri,” but iho 
language of “ (’aiiaan,” and “ Jehudiah ” or ** Jew,” in contra- 
diction to Aramaic. Upon the above finds it came into existence 
in Egypt before 1500 n.c., and died in Pabyloii one tliousaud 
years later. 

Moses WJis brought up in Pharaoh’s daughter’s house, as her 
son, and an Egyptian. He was learned in all the wisdom of tlie 
Egyptians ; if he had picked up Hebrew from his nurse, it was his 
second, or altcniative, language. At the age of forty he fled to 
Arabia, and was introduced to Jethro, as an Egyptian, probably 
from the style of his dress, or his language*. He s])ent forty years in 
the desert, speaking the language of the Midiaiiites. The Kenites 
were a band of people of Midian, and therefore descendants of 
Abraham, and spoke probably a Semitic language, but we know 
not what it was ; Moses was able to understand tliem. At the age 
of eighty he led the Hebrews out of Egypt, 1491 n.c., aud, for the 
first time in his life, lived in familiar intercourse with his relations, 
using the Hebrew language, forty years more he spent in the 
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desert in their midst, having his wife and her relatives with him : his 
children must have h^eu bilingual, while he himself was trilingual. 
In his old age he married a Cushite (Ethiopian) woman, who must 
have spoken a Hamitic language, akin to Egyptian. A few words, 
and some proper names, in Exodus recoid his knowledge of the 
Egyptian language. But he was chosen to be the histoiian of his 
people, and must have collected the traditions, and tcledoth, of his 
ancestors from the graybeards and recorded them in the language 
then used by the Hebrew people. The grave question now arises, 
What writt(?n character did he use ? The Hieroglyphic and Hieratic 
characters were both in existence, and must have been known 
to Moses, who was a learned man ; on the other hand, no allusion to 
the art of writing occurs in the Book of Genesis. In Exodus xxxiii. 
32, occur the words : “ Blot me out of thy book which thou hast 
written.” This incidental expression implies that Moses could write, 
that he knew what a book was, and that the art of writing was so 
too, familiar, that the phrase could be used allegorically. We find 
the consonants KTB applied to the Avriting then, and they have 
the same meaning in Arabia, Persia, and India to this day. The 
oldest surviving, or at least discovered, rc'cord of the Phoenician 
alphabet, which was the one used by the Hebrews, dates qoo b.c., 
or 600 after the Exodus. There is little doubt, that the 
Phoenicians derived their famous alphabv^t, tlu; mother of all the 
alphabets in the world, from the Hieratic ideograms of Egypt ; 
but with our present limited information wc cannot explain, 
how Moses, with his antecedents of forty years in Egypt, and forty 
in the desert, became acquainted with it. No document of stone 
or papyri, so abundant in Egypt, has survived, or at least 
has been found as evidence. It is most unrortunate, that, 
w^hile the surrounding nations, Assyria, Babylonia, Egypt, the 
Moabites, the Plireiiicians, and the Hittites, have all left stone in- 
scriptions, the Hebrews were at no period of their history a monu- 
mental people. It need scarcely he said, that all manuscripts have 
perished : the oldest Hebrew MS. in existence is not earlier than 
800 A.n. Still, in this ago of wonderful discoveries, "sve may 
autieipato tlie production of earlier stone-monuments, and must 
hesitate before we arrive at final opinions. Within the last few 
yeara some fragments of pottery have been found in the Fayiim 
with marks upon them, an<l which open out a new vista of specula- 
tion, but nothing is yet certain. 

It has often been wondeied, how the Hebrew language, from 
1451 B.C., the date of the death of Moses, to 500 B.c., the time of 
Ezra, exhibits no material change, such as would be expected in the 
lapse of one thousand years. How different is the language of the 
age of King Alfred from that of Queen Victoria ! It is supposed that, 
as time went on, the Hebrew language, as known to us, stiffened 
into a written language (an instance of which process we have to 
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this day in Latin), while the Temacnlar underwent gradual 
changes from century to century ; at any rate Ezra and Daniel 
used both languages. In the Book of &ra Aramaic commences 
•chapter iv. verse 8, and ends chapter vi. verse i8. The letter of 
Artoerzes (chapter vii. 12-26) is also in Aramaic. In Daniel 
Aramaic commences chapter ii. verse 4, and extends to the end of 
chapter vii. The prophet Jeremiah also uses Aramaic forms, and 
one verse, chapter x. 1 1, is in that language : some say that it is 
a verse of the Aramaic Targam, which has inadvertently been 
entered in the text : others imagine that it is a proverb, which the 
Prophet writers down as he heai^ it spoken : the evidential value 
is the Same under both theories, and amounts to this, that the 
people wore in a state of linguistic transition. 

Emanuel Deutsch remarks that a certain change is noticeable in 
the Old Testament, due either to influence of time, or of the 
idiosyncrasy of each writer, or to the difference of style of com- 
position, prose, or poetry : there are important differences between 
the earlier and later books of the Old Testament. Certain forms 
and words common in the Pentateuch do not appear again until 
S'ery late. Words, and forms, in prose, lose their meaning in poetry. 
There is a higher style of diction in the time of David and Solomon. 
The Assyrian invasion corrupted the purity of the language, 
blunted its sense of grammatical nicety, and caused those, who 
clung to the ancient style, to introduce dead archaisms. 

lletuming to the time of Moses, to consider the vernacular 
spoken, it is clear, that Balaam and Balak could not have been 
acquainted with the Hebrew language, and yet the glcamiug words 
of the former reach us in that vesture. From a linguistic point of 
view the Book of Job has no interest, as, admittedly, it is a beau* 
tiful dramatic poem, such as Milton’s Paradise Lost. When the 
spies entered Jericlio, they were kindly treated, though in secret, 
by Bahah : there could have been no interpreter there. Women in 
the East arc not often bilingual. The spies had been forty years in 
the desert, and thi*ir ancestors centuries in Egypt ; yet somehow or 
other they beld familiar communication with a Cunaanitish woman. 
Soon after the occupation of Canaan, we find a divergence of pro- 
nunciation betwixt the dwellers ou the east side of Jordan, betray- 
ing the residence of the speaker, in the Shibboleth story. Bath 
the Maobitess could hardly liave acquired Hebrew, living among 
her own people ; it is more probable, that Naomi, who spoke Hebrew 
naturally, acquired the Moabite language. In that case, the beauti- 
ful expression of love to her mother-in-law is only a translation 
from Moabite ; but the wonls arc as musical in English, the second 
translation, as they are in Hebrew, the firet. It is a matter of un- 
ceriainty, wlo the Philistiiios were, but they could scarcely have 
been Semites : they were probably from Egypt. It is obvious that 
Delilah did not speak to Samson in Hebrew ; and when the giant 
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Ooliath taunted David, a mere shepherd lad, he could hardly have 
used Hebrew, as he treated the whole nation with scorn, and swore 
by his own gods ; and no interpreter was possible on such an occa- 
sion, but David understood the drift of his boasting threats, and 
answered him. Among David’s servants was Uriah the Hittite ; 
this language is still an unrcvoalcd secret, but it was not Hebrew. 
It is probable that, as a mercenary soldier, he knew Hebrew, and 
he married a Hebrew woman. With Hiram, King of Tyre, David 
contracted a friendship, and the Fhmnician language, being closely 
allied to the Hebrew, was no doubt mutually intelligible. With 
Solomon we find an Egyptian wife, followed by Egyptian -speaking 
attendants, settled at Jerusalem. And to Soloir.on came the Queen 
of Sheba from the uttermost parts of the earth, as One. who cannot 
err, tells us; and, if the map of the known world of that period is 
e.\aroincd, it is literally true ; but we have no hint as to the language 
she spoke, and by what means she conversed with King Solomon. 
And the memorable woixls, utt<u*ed by her, could not have been 
spoken by her in Hebrew. Jeroboam, the first King of Israel, had 
been a sojourner in Egypt, and Shiskak, king of that countiy, 
came and plundered Jerusalem in the time of llehoboam. If we 
are to believe the Egyptian Chronicles, these invasions were 
fre<juent; and the Egyptian language must have been known to 
individuals. Ahab, King of Israel, married Jezebel, daughter of 
the King of Tyre, speaking the Phcnnician language: she was 
accompanied by the priests of llaal. The cries of these priests to 
their godson Mount Carmel must have been in Phamician ; and the 
language of Elijah, the Tishbi,” from Gileail, oavst of the Jordan, 
must have been something different from Hebrew, probably 
Animaic. According to the universal practice of all Oriental 
chroniclers, all the sayings, both of Elijali and the priests, are 
recorde<l in the conventional Hebrew of the Book of Kings. When 
wc come to reflect upon the language spoken by Jezebel, we have 
to face; new phenomena. She was the daughter of Ethbaal, King 
of Tyre, and priest of Astarte : of the sumo family, in the next 
generation, came Belus and Dido, also called Elissa, w^ho founded 
Carthage. Wc have to thank these two Avomen fpr the names of 
Isabel and Elisa. We know what the Phomician language was 
from inscriptions, such as that on the sarcophagus of Esmunazar 
in the Gallery ()f the Louvre. If any one were to doubt, that 
Carthage was a Phoenician colony, the stones with Punic inscrip- 
tions would cry out to correct him. Some such language was 
spoken by Jezebel and her fdllow'ors ; ami it was not Hebrew. 
Athaliah, her daughter, probably took it with her to Jerusalem. 
The discovery of the MoabiterfStone has revealed to us the language 
of Moab ; it is the oldest specimen of alphabet-writing in the world, 
goo B.c. ; and it records the defeat of King Ahab by the King of 
Moab. In the time of Elisha we find the conversations of the 
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King of Syria at Damascus, and Kaaman the Syrian, and a letter 
to the King of Israel, all in Hebrew, as if textually quoted ; hut 
we feel instinctively, that the language of the Hebrews could not 
have been used by these speakers, whoso vernacular was Aramaio. 
The servants of Naaman the Syrian begged him to wash in Jordan 
and be clean : they could hardly have spoken Hebrew, though the 
little maid may have done so. 

The prophet Jonah wrote about 862 b.c. He went to Nineveh, 
and our Lord tells us that the men of Nineveh repented at his 
preaching : we have to ponder as to the language which he used, 
for we know the language, in which his prophecies are written, 
and we know the language which the King and people of Nineveh 
used : it is not obvious how Jonah acquired a facility of speech in 
a totally diffcTout language of a remote country. 

The prophet Isaiah wrote about 750 b.c. In chapter xix. 
verse 18, he writes; “ In that day shall five cities in the land of 
“ Egj'pt speak the language of Canaan,*’ or, in other words, the 
Jewish settlers in Egypt shall speak the language once spoken by. 
the Canaanites, but which ” (to quote the Speaker’s Commentary) 
“had been sanctified by being employed as the vehicle for the 
“commemoration of God’s pur^mses to mankind, and was called 
“ Hebrew.” 

The power of Assyria, with its capital Nineveh, on the Tigris, 
began now to be known ; and in the reign of Hezekiah Jerusalem 
was besieged, abemt 725 b.c. We find the servants of Hezekiah 
upon the walls of the beleaguered town, beseeching Babshakeh not 
to speak in tlie, Jews’ language, or Hebrew, but in Aramaic, the 
language of Damascus, in order that the common people might not 
understand his words. The language of Assyria itself has now 
been revealed by inscriptions as Semitic, but distinct from both the 
above. Then came the captivity at Babylon, 588 b.c., and the 
Jews had to listen to another Semitic language, the Babylonian, of 
which we have ample information from Cuneiform inscriptions; 
and the Hebrew language, which had been formed during the 
captivity in Egypt, received its death-stroke during the captivity 
at Babylon. Here, however, they were destined to come into 
contact with a new people, speaking an Arian language, the 
Persian. One word of that language crept into the ^ng of 
Solomon, pard^s,” which has become one of the notable words of 
the Eastern and Western worlds as “fardus,” or “ Paradise.” The 
Persian is one of the most illustrious of the Arian languages, as it 
passed. from Zend into Pahlavi, and from Pahlavi into Persian. If 
on the one hand it was strengthened by contact with, and absorption 
of, Semitic elements from the Arabic, on the other hand it has, 
frem its own resources, lent strength to the Arian Hindustani, and 
the Altaic Turki. It stands by the side of the English as one of 
the two Arian languages, which have had the strength in them- 
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telm to free themBelyes from the tjraanj of inflectioiievaiid 
giammatioal gender. We know the language, in which Cyrus and 
Darius spoke to Daniel, from the inscriptions upon Cyrus’s tomb 
at Persepolis, and the stately tablets of Darius’s inscriptions at 
Behistun : we must however recollect that the popular language of 
a nation runs as it were underground, leaving scant traces of its 
existence in literature, which has a separate life of its own. 

Persian words are found in the Books of Ezra, and Daniel, and 
the appearance of such strangers in the latt/»r seems an argument 
against those, who assign to the Book of Daniel a Maccabean date, 
just as tho appearance of Egyptian words in Exodus shows that 
that book was written by some person who had sojourned in Egypt. 
Take the analogy of the Anglo-Indian, who after his return home ^ 
unconsciously uses Indian phrases, or words, unintelligible to his 
friends, who have never visited India, and to his grown-up children, 
who have forgotten the words used by them in childhood. 

The remnant of the Jews returned, under Zerubbabel, to 
Jerusaleih in 536 b.c. The prophets Haggai, Malnchi, and 
Zachariah still wrote the conventional Hebrew. Artaxerxes, 
467 B.O., sent Ezra to Jerusalem, in 445 b.c. Hehemiah arrived 
at Jerusalem. His book lets side-lights in u]>on the language 
spoken by the people: he saw Jews apparently at Jerusalem, 
who had married wives of Ashdod (Philistines), of Ammon and 
Moab, and their children spoke half in the speech of Ashdod, 
and could not speak in the ** language of the Jews, but according 

to the language of each people.” The teaching of the prophets 
had ceased : the Hebrew language was no longer spoken. Like ^ 
Sanskrit and Latin, it had done its great work, and died away. 
In the Book of Esther, of the same period, we read of the one 
hundrc'd and twenty-seven provinces, to the inhabitants of each of 
which the great King wrote according to Ihcir writing and their 
language, from India in Fuilher Asia to Ethiopia in Africa. All 
have passed away, language and written character, save Hebrew 
and Greek, for to them were committed the oracles of God. As 
time went on, the Jewish nation had to receive its oixlers in Greek, 
ai\<l then in Latin, und under the fiat of the latter ceased itself to 
exist, A.n. 70 ; for the nation also had completed the task, which 
was given it to do, when Abialmm' was called two thousand years 
before. But we must recollect that, when the Jews returned from 
Babylon, they loft a large colony of their brethren behind them, 
and they nourished : we read later on of Tobit at Ekbatana : they 
had copies of the Jlooks of Moses with them, and thus it was 
providentially nvrnngcHl, that any tampering by Ezni or others with 
the text would not be possible to take place undetected. 

In Chapter 1. it was stated that it was not the eame Aramaic 
which was spoken by Abraham, and by our Lonl, but it was similar. 
This ctiunot be brought homo more stiougly than by considering 
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in a reyerential spirit what is tcdd us with regard to the Trane- 
figuration. Luke telle us, on the authority of Peter and John 
and James, who were eye-witnesse^ that Moses and Elijah 
talked with our Lord, and spake of His decease (^o£ov), which fie 
should accomplish at Jerusalem. Now the epoch, at which Moses 
lived, is distant firom that of Elijah by the interval of five 
centuries, and that of Elijah from that of our Lord by an interval 
of nine centuries. The Apostles heard with their ears and com- 
prehended with their understanding, and recognized the solemn 
purport, of the words uttered by each speaker, all of whom used 
the Aramaic language. But we cannot shut our eyes to the great 
fact that, judging human phenomena in the ordinary way, the form 
of Aramaic words and sentences used by Moses must have differed 
materially from that of Elijah, and that of Elijah from that of 
our Lord, and the Apostles, who understood them. It is difficult 
to suggest a solution. 

One word on the subject of bilingual” individuals and 
populations. In the new Oxford English Dictionary it is inter- 
preted as speaking, reading or writing, in two languages, but 
m linguistic works it has a narrower sense. Every young girl 
who learns French in the schoolroom, and boy, who learns Latin 
at school, is, according to the Dictionary, ** bilingual.” Every 
inscription with the text translated into a second language is 
bilingual. But, when a traveller reports that the uneducated 
inhabitants of an island, or region, are bilingual, or in a linguistic 
work we read that a Mt of country is occupied by a bilingual 
population, something very different is intended to be implied. 
It means that the men, women and children, without receiving 
instruction, but under the influence of the circumstances, which 
surround them, unconsciously get into the habit of speaking 
(not necessarily writing or reding) two languages. In Switzer- 
land, overlapped by their great French, Italian, and German 
neighbours, nearly every one is bilingual. On the borders of 
England and Wales we find the same phenomenon. In large 
belts of country in British India, which lie betwixt great linguistic 
regions, such as Tamil-land and Telugu-land in the one case, and 
Bangui and Beh&r in the other, the populations speak indifferently 
bolh languages. This is Provinciid, or National, bilingualism. 
But there may be also ” Family or Tribal” bilingualism, the 
result of intermarriages betwixt persons speaking naturally 
different languages. Purchased alaves learn to speak the languaps 
of their masters, without forgetting their own. The same 
is happening with regard to immigrant into a strange country; 
the first generation in such cases is bilingual ; the second adopts 
exdusively the new language. There is no rule absolute. Mimy 
Perrian immigrants into India centuries ago still speak Persian 
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in their families, and to the outer world the languages of India. 
The Jews, wherever settled, have an altcraative jargon in reserve. 
On the other hand, the French Huguenots, who went out to the 
Cape Settlement, became blended with the Dutch Bot^rs, and 
have lost their Fi-ench, as the Huguenot families have in England ; 
while Scotch settlers in Canada have lost their English, and 
adopted French. 

I wish to maintain that our Lord and His twelve Apostles wm not 
bilingual'^ either on account of their Province or Family. It 
will hardly be asserted, without actual proof, that there were 
schools for teaching Greek in Nazareth or Capernaum, and that 
our Lord, and the twelve, attended them. No doubt they used 
Latin and Greek loan-words, the names of particular places, such 
as Dekapolis, or of paiticular things, such ns a-z/j/itov, ciftfaptov, 
just as to this day tho English-speaking populations use French 
and Latin words, but nothing more. 


CHAPTER III.-THE LANGUAGES SPOKEN AND WRITTEN BY 
THE EVANGELISTS, AND THE WRITERS OP THE ACTS, 
THE EPISTLES, AND THE REVELATION. 

I now turn to the language in which the New Testament was 
written. There is a considerable interval betwixt tho Ascension 
of the Lonl and the appearance of the first written document 
connected with the new faith. Our Lortl, like Elijah and John the 
Baptist, left behind Him nothing in writing. His work was ond, 
and we have no indication, that His coinpaiiions and casual hearers 
caught up and n*conled His words at tlie time. In Luke xvi. 6 avo 
read that tho Lonl in the paniblc of the unjust steward used tho 
following words : “ Take thy bill and write fourscore.’* The word 
“ write ” is not attributed to Him sjivc in that parable. Ho knew 
how Jeremiah had written, '* Write all tho words that I havo 
spoken,” but He Himself gave no such onlers. The eyes of His 
followeiN were darkened. One Evangelist, who had spi^cial know- 
ledge, tolls us that there were many other things which J(‘sus did, 
of which wc have no record ; and Paul hands down one sentiment 
attributed to the Lonl which is not found in the Gospel, and he 
tells us also in the Epistle to the Galatians, that the* Gos])el whii h 
he preached was not by him “received of man, but by th nr 
tion of Jenm Chriet.^^ This docs not preclude the idea tliat he, like 
the other Christians, had information of the events of our Lord’s 
life from oral or Avritten statements as describeil in Chapter I. 

Our Lord no doubt made other communications to His Apostles 
after His Hesiirrection, besides those narrated ; but the neglect of 
the two disciples (one of whom was Clcopas, possibly Alpheus) 
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who accompanied Him to Emmaaii, to record on paper the wonderful 
communication made to them, explaining to them the whole ratifoii 
titre of His sufferings and glory, seems to pass all conception, and 
it is remarkable, that Luke, who had had the advantage of living 
so long in intimate connection with Paul, and would therefore 
appreciate the extieroe importance of this discourse, should have 
failed to collect and record the details, which, coming from His own 
lips, would have set so many questions at rest. We have to 
recognize a period of oral teaching and preaching at first by eye- 
witnessea, who hod no conception of the magnitude of the move- 
ment which they were initiating. They rather expected a speedy 
end of the world, and the second appearance of their Lord, and the 
idea of writing books to edify future generations never occurred to 
them. This is to be deplored : an early authoritative Oospel would 
have saved much quarrelling : if Paul had had one to refer to and 
quote from, it would have been better : he seems to minimise the 
earthly life of the Saviour : his Church is an ideal : in the Oospels 
it is very real. The art of writing was rare among the simple 
peasants of Galilee. The commands of the risen Saviour were 
lULOiyr^vaate, Kifpv^aTc, and they took Him at His word. Their aim 
was to convert their own people only. Oral handing down of 
legends, ballads, and traditions is common in the East to an extent 
which we cannot conceive in Europe. 

A notable miracle is reported. On the tenth day from the 
Ascension, the disciples, with tlw women and the Virgin Mary^ were 
all in one place, when the Pentecostal miracle took place, and the 
Holy Spirit fell upon all, male and female. This is supposed to 
have affected the language spoken. There are many interpre- 
tations ; it is not recorded, that all made use of the gift, whatever 
was its nature, cither at Jerusalem, Samaria, Caesarea, or elsewhere. 
Some of them certainly obtained a wonderful boldness to speak the 
Word of God, and to speak it effectually, so as to convince the 
intellect and convert the hearts of their hearers. Paul states, that 
he received the same gift, and he certainly had the power of 
preaching and convincing to a marvellous extent, but on the only 
occasion recorded, when he came into contact with people, who did 
not speak Greek or Aramaic, but used the speech of Lycaonia, he 
did not seem to understand them until they carried their words 
into action. We are told that Peter readily conversed with 
Cornelius, the centurion of the Italian band in the fortress of 
Caesarea, the key of the country. He was probably a Roman, or 
at least one of the Latin race, and knew little of Greek and 
Aramuir:. Ho and his kinsmen and friends, probably military 
men, or camp followers, were heard to speak with tongues and 
magnify God. We may believe that these men, on their return to 
Borne, laid the foundation of the Christian Church which Paul 
found in existence, by their earnest teaching and preachings. If 
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they did so, they made full and beneficial use of the talenta 
entrusted to them. 

Preachinf* in Aramaic must have been the employment of tho 
disciples at this period, telling over and over again the same wonderful 
story, but necessarily varying in details, as all had not had tho 
same experiences, iiomc had seen miracles and listened to parables ; 
others had been cured of diseases. From the first there must have 
beem some qnasi-authoritative formula, in which were the germs of 
the Creed, which each Christian Missionary preached, and which 
each neo-Christian accepted before his baptism. A carei'til perusal 
of Paul’s Epistles, especialiy the Pastoral, show clearly, that there 
were in existence authoritative confessions of faith and suiiiinaiies 
of doctrine, not necessarily the same everywhere, quoted iotidem 
terhit by Paul : wo must recollect that Paul, I. Cor. xi. 2 3, gives 
tho curliest in date written account of the institution of tho 
Lord’s Supper that has come down to us. The seniccs of 
the deacons, who were Hellenists, would be valuable to oildrcss 
the Hellenist strangers from Alexandria and CyrCme in Africa, 
and Cilicia, and Asia Minor in Asia. Put as the eye-witnesses 
passed away by death or dispersion, it was felt that this oral 
teaching had its dissulvantagcs. There was danger of additions 
being made, omissions of important doctrines, and inaccuracies. Wo 
have an exact parallel in our missionary deputations of this day. 
The missionary comes home, and tells his story, from his own point 
of view solely, what he saw and heard ; the speaker at sccoudhand 
gets up the story, or arms himself with notes : he is less fresh, but 
has a larger grasp of the subject. At length an official history of 
the mission is compiled, in the same way, but under authority. 
Oral Gospels gradually came into existence, definite in general 
outline, uniform to a certain extent in language, quoting freely 
from the Aramaic Targams of tho Old Testament and sometimes 
from tho Septuagint, when Hellenists were addressed. It is 
asserted that a Palestinian version of the Septuagint existed. The 
oral grew on into written accounts, to the existence of which Luke, 
in the first verse of his Gospel, alludes. We must recollect, that 
the oral Gospels were douhiUnM not in Greeks but in the Vernacular 
of the people, Aramaic, and the notes made to help the memory 
were also in Aramaic ; if this bo conceded, it is clear that Matthew 
in his Aramaic Gospel incorporated such notes in their Somitio 
form : Mark and Luke translated them into Oroek, as they compiled, 
their Greek Gospels: the different renderings of the same Aramoio 
word by the different authors may account for some of the strange 
discrepancies. Each Apostle and each speaker naturally laid stress 
upon the particular portion of the great story, which impressed him 
most. At' lasti when the number of adherents increas^ and the 
men, who had known the Lord in the flesh, disappeared, it became 
necessary to have some authoritative Goq^el,- which might be 
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, appealed to in caee of divergence of statement, as different sects 
vrere coming into existence, and thus we arrive at the time a.d. 60, 
when the Oosfiel of Matthew is supposed to have appeared, twentjr- 
seven years after the Ascension. It was composed by on Apostle, 
by a man, whose business, as collector of taxes, satisfies us that he 
could write : it was written for the benefit of his countrymen, the 
people of Galilee, for he was called from his seat of office iu our 
Lord’s own city of Capernaum. There is a direct statement of the 
early Fathers, Papias, Origen, and Jerome, that he wrote his 
Gospel in Aramaic, and the probability coincides with the state- 
ment: he must have spoken Aramaic to be able to manage his 
office ; there was no more printd facie necessity for his knowing 
Greek than for a Hindu village-accountant, who keeps the accounts 
of his village in Hindi, to know Persian or English. He collected 
the Customs on the little lake of Galilee. Like the books of Livy 
and many of the most valuable Greek works, this Aramaic Gospel 
has disappeared ; but there is credible evidence of the genuineness 
and authenticity of the Greek Gospel attributed to Matthew which 
has come down to us ; it has never been disputed that the Aramaic 
Gospel once existed, and the Greek is in our hands. It is not 
necessary to assume that the Greek replica” (the term used by 
painters who paint tho same picture twice over) has not the force 
and authority of an original Gospel. Up to the fall of Jerusalem, 
A.D. 70, the Aramaic version may have met the wants of tho 
Palestine Church : after that event a Greek version w,ns required : 
some illustrious books of antiquity exist only in translations, or 
Matthew himself may have superintended the work of translation 
into Greek, so as to supply tho needs of Hellenists re»«iding in 
Palestine. Of this wo have remarkable illustnition in the case of 
a writer of the same epoch, also a Jew. Jo^phus wrote his works 
originally in Aramaic, and admits his weakness in Greek composi- 
tion. In the preface to the “ Wars of the Jews,” § J, ho writes: 
“ I have proposed to myself for the sake of stick as live under the 
Qovenimcut of the Homans, to tinnslute these books into the Grct'k 
language ; ” it is a fair inference that Matthew may have done tho 
same. Nor is it anything out of tho way for an author to publish 
a book in two languages for two different classes of readers. In 
tho Empire of Austria, to this day, authors publish books at the 
same time in German and Slavonic languages ; the Life of Frederick 
the Noble” was published last year at Lontlen and Ikrlin in German 
and English. I have published books at Agra in India, in English 
and Hindustani at the same press, the same day, being responsible 
for every word in either language. After the lapse of centuries, 
copies of portions of the Scripture in Samaritan, Koptic, Abyasinian, 
Gothic, and Syriac have been recovered. The Aramaic Gospel of 
Matthew in this wonderful ago may some day gladden our eyes. 
Before alluding to Paul’s Epistles, 1 must try and throw some 
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light upon the duties of an amanuensis in Eastern conntriM, and 
specially in bilingual countries. In Paul’s Epistlea we find phisises 
like this; Tertius, uiho wrote this Epistle, salute you in Ae 
Lord;” **7e see how large a letter I have written with my otan 
hand ; ” ” The salutation of the hand of ms, Paul.” To the official 
of British India such remarks come home with pecilliar force. 
Jerome writes, ” Habebat ergo Paulus Titum interpjfetem;”- 
Paul employed an amanuensis, it was because of the weakness of 
his sight, not on account of his inability to compose gramniaticallyi 
and write legibly, a letter in Greek, for he was a competent Grecian. 
An English statesman or man of business at the present tinie 
dictates a letter ** totidem verbis ” to his private secretary, or gives 
him the purport, and leaves the skilled and trusted secretary to 
produce the proper phraseology. In unimportant matters this 
answers ; but when a different language is used, and a French or 
German clerk is employed, greater caution is necessary, and the 
draft letter has to be read and corrected and approved. Such ia 
the necessity of office-life in British India. The British official 
has native clerks seated on the ground near him, quite capable of 
rendering his brief, ungrammatical verbal orders into grammatical, 
courteous, official, elegant language in Persian, Hindustani, or 
any other language required. 1 think that I state a fact, that 
not a single British official throughout India, either in my time, 
before or since, could engross his own judgments or orders in such 
a form, that they could be issued and understood. But none the 
less, the orders issued are accurate and faithful, for they are read 
over, and, if need be, corrected, before the seal and English signa- 
ture are attached. In the thousand documents, to which I have 
attached my name, I have never been tripped up once ; of course 
the style of the particular amanuensis, who draws up a particular 
proceeding, is evident. When these facts are considered, many 
difficulties with regard to the Greek Epistles ascribed to the 
Galilean fishermen, Peter and John, are cleared away. The differ- 
ence of style in the Epistle of John, and in the Bevelation, may be 
explained by the fact that he had a different amanuensis. Should 
it be argued that Peter was not responsible for the wording of hie 
Epistle, this objectioti cannot be maintained. Jerome writes: 

** Denique duss Epistols, qum feruntur Petri, stylo inter se et char- 
actere discrepant, structuraque verborum. Ex quo intelligimus 
** diversis sum usum interpretibusj^ 

It is well known to all those, who for many years have been 
dictating lengthy judgments, or executive detailed orders, m a 
foreign language, that when the fair copy comes up for perii^, 
and signature, the dictating officer soon perceives which of 
subordinates has drafted the paper from the recurrence of certain 
expressions or words, and the absence of others, for each man has un- 
consciously his own style. Now in the Bevelation John’s amanueniU' 
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U8O8 the word pof» 4 ^la for sword” sixteen times, though it never 
occurs in the Gospel of John or his Epistles, nor in fact anywhere 
else in the New Testament except at Luke ii. 35 : ** a swoid shall 
pierce through thino own soul.” 

But another consideration forces itself on those familior with the 
mode in which India is governed. The Viceroy has occasion to 
write a letter, possibly complimentary, possibly of most serious 
import, rebuking him, fining him, perhaps dethroning him, to a 
native Hindu Kaja. Neither the Viceroy, nor the liaja, has the 
least elementary knowledge of the Persian language; but in that 
language, in courteous phraseology, a letter is indited by a skilled 
ofiicial penman, signed and sealed by the Viceroy or his Chief 
Secretary. On arrival at the Native Court, it is read and explained 
to the liaja by his own bilingual official. The letter- writer, so 
familiar in the streets of an Italian town, is unknown in England ; 
but in India, among the unlettered people, I have known letters on 
the ordinary details of life indited in Persian. Neither the sender 
nor recipient knew any language at all. I remember one of my 
grooms, who was with me in camp far from his home, bringing mo 
a long letter in Persian, the meaning of which ho wished to know. 
It was couched in high-flown language, and common-form ex- 
pressions, but the object was to announce the birth of a baby, and 
the well-doing of the mother. 

When it is objected that the Epistle to the Hebrews could not 
have been intended for the Jews of Palestine, or the Epistle to the 
Galatians for the Galatians, as they did not know Greek, the cir- 
cumstances above stated must be borne in mind, especially the 
patent fact already alluded to, that the Papal rescripts to the Irish 
people are still to this day published in Latin. 

About Paul being bilingual there can be no doubt. Ho could 
speak Aramaic and Greek, and write Greek ; as to bis power of 
writing or reading Aramaic we have no evidence. In a spirit of 
antagonism to the Jews, the early Christians west of Palestine 
adopted the use of the Septuagint. Stephen was bilingual; his 
dying speech to the Sanhedrim was in Aramaic. Paul’s compan- 
ions, Barnabas, Mark, Luke, Apollos, Aquila, and Priscilla, Titus, 
Timothy, Philemon, were all Hellenists. Something may be 
collected as to the degree of litemry cultuixi to which Paul had 
attained. Ho quotes four Greek poets : it is true that one of the 
quotations occurs in the works of two poets, Aratus and Kleanthes. 
Euripides puts into the mouth of Heracles the odious Epicurean 
sentiment of the ancients, ** Let us cat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die,” and recognizes the fiction of Fortune as if evangelical truth : 

** €v(l)paiV€ travToVf ttivc, rbv KnO' ypiptiv 
fiioif Xo'^i^ov abvf ra 6* uWa T/y9 

Paul wiitesi ** Some of your own poets say so.” He puts 
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the words of ^schjlus in the Play of Agamemnon into the month 
of our Lord as tho Greek rendering of his Aramaic utterance : e/ioV 
' K€irrpa /iff XatcrtXe. However, in the Revised Text this passage ia' 
struck out. Apparently Paul did not know Homer, although aui 
Ionian ; he had visited Troas ; his eyes must have looked at; 
Pergamus and Mount Ida, and across the sea to Samothrace, yet the 
religio hex had not stirred him. A man of Macedon had appeared 
to him, and he could not possibly have been ignorant of that greater 
man of Macedon, who had, three centuries before, come to fulfil the 
prophecies of Daniel, had conquered the Eastern world, had been 
welcomed by the High Priest at Jerusalem, had destroyed Tyre, 
and founded Alexandria. At Athens Paul must have been aware 
of the existence of the theatre of Dionysos under the Acropolis, 
where the plays of Euripides were still repeating the old Homeric 
story BO dear to tho Athenian people ; ho stood on Mars’ Hill (as I 
have done repeatedly), and looking at the Propylmum, he had 
beheld tho colossal statue of the Virgin Goddess, with her helmet 
and shield glittering in the sun, and visible to sailors, as they? 
doubled the distant Cape 8unium. 

His travels and experiences must have taught him lessons, which 
no Jew of the old time could ever learn ; as he stood on Mars’ Hill 
in front of the Temple of Athene, at his feet was the Temple or 
Theseus, further to the right the great Temple of Jupiter Olympius ; 
on the Promontory of Sunium was another Temple of Athene ; on 
his left through the pass of Daphne was the Temple of Eleusis ; over 
the waters of the ^gean was the Temple of ^gina ; the fragments, 
which remain of these wonderful buildings, still chain mankind.' 
Paul saw them in their noonday splendour. He had resided at 
Ephesus, and knew too well the Temple of Artemis, one of the. 
wonders of the world, on the columns of which we gaze with awe 
in the British Museum. He had seen the Temple of Daphn6 at 
Antioch, and heard of the gigantic Temple of the Sun at Baalbec in 
Coele-Syria, on the road to Damascus, the columns of which astonish 
the modern traveller. Ho must have heard from Apollos of the 
Serapeum at Alexandria, and dimly of the wonders of Om, and 
Memphis, and Thebes, in Egypt. His eyes were opened, and 
contrasting temple with temple, nation with nation, city with city, 
he knew how utterly insignificant as regards to size, and 
architectural magnificence, in comparison with them was the Lord’s 
House at Jerusalem, the City of Zion, and the few sheep of the 
l.iord’8 chosen flock in tho land of Canaan; hut to them were 
committed the (traeles of God; to them in the fulness of time had 
come that Jesus, whom he (Paul) preached, and, while in his he^ 
he gave the preference to the glory of the Latter House, still, 
on Mars’ Hill he repeats in the Greek language the sentiments 
which years before ho had hcaid in the Aramaic from the lips of 
Stephen, to whoso death he had consented, that ‘*the Lord of 
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heaven and earth dwelleth not in temples made with hands.” 
echoinK^ words spoken by the Lord to the wtiman of Samaria, who 
had seen nothing but Gerizim, and had heard of nothing but Zion. 
Paul fully comprehended the meaning of our Lord’s parting orders 
to preach the Gospel to all to every creature^ to the uttermoat 

parta of the earthy when Jerusalem was no longer the centre of the 
universe, the joy of the whole earth. Admitting that he wrote in 
Greek, he thought in Aramaic ; here is the difference betwixt the 
Epistles, which bear his name, and the anonymous Epistle to the 
Hebrews, the writer of which was entirely a Greek in his logic, 
as well as his expressions. All his quotations of the Old 
Testament are from the Septuagint without exception ; it looks as 
if he knew nothing but Greek, and had never been in Jerusalem. 
Paul and John quote sometimes the Septuagint. and sonietirues 
oral legends of particular passages, which differ materially from 
the Septuagint. If the question be asked, whether Paul spoke or 
wrote Latin, we have no evidence whatsoever ; he got on well with 
Julius of the Augustus’ band, presumably a Roman ; ho addressed 
the crew and the soldiers on board the ship, and tlioy understood 
•him; but they may have been the seafaring men of the ModitcTranean, 
who had a sailor s patois. It w'us easy for him to conmiunicate 
with the Punic inhabitants of tho hland of Malta. As regards 
intellectual culture he stood just on tho dividing line of Oriental 
and Occidental knowledge. His successors, and even sonic of his 
companions, for instance, Apollos, had profited fiom a hnowlodgo 
of Philo, and perhaps a greater one than Philo, Plato ; a generation 
later the early Fathers were not ignorant of tlio ivorks of Tacitus 
and Pliny, Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius. Asiatic aud 
European literature had come into contact with each other. The 
very salutation of some of Paul’s Epistles indicate a man, in whom 
two cultures met: In the first word we have 

the Greek ond in the latter the Hebrew ‘‘ Shalum,” which 

still lives in the Oriental salutation “ Salani,” or Peace*. 

Two questions may fairly be asked as regards tins remarkable 
man. Had he ever seen Jesus during His eartlily pilgrimage, or 
even heard of Him ? In his defence (Acts xxvi. q) Paul says, ** My 
** manner of life from my youth, wdiich was at the first among my 
own nation at Jeruaalem^ know all tho Jews.” This looks as if 
he had been some time at Jerusalem : he was only a young man, 
when Stephen was stoned. His companion J.uke is .surf)rised, that 
even a stranger in Jerusalem should not have known tho thing; 
which had lately come to pass (Luke xxiv. iS). Could lie havi 
been ignorant of the veil of the temple being rent, tiie darkness a', 
midday, the appearance of men, that had been dead, walking in 
the streets? We cannot find any allusion in his writings to his 
knowledge. He tells us, that Jcsu.s appealed to him on 
the road to Damascus, that Jesus spoke to him, II. Cor. xii. 9, aud 
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again Acts xviii. g; that Jesus appeared to him, Acts xxiii. if. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, the spiritual conception, which he hail 
giasped of his Lord, was clearer than that of any of the other 
Apostles at tliat time, though they had known Him in the flesh. 
Christ had af)piarecl to him as the Crucified, Risen and Ascended 
Lord : of His earthly sojourn among men he had only hearsay 
reports : he had never, like the Jews,' looked upon Jesus as a great 
prophet, nor, like the Apostles, had wondered when His Temporal 
Reign would begin : from the first time that he had known Him 
at all, it was as God. Many of the Roman Emperors, such as 
Adrian, Trajan, etc., in the course of their military career, had 
been Centurions, or Imperatores, before they attained the Purple: 
but of their early life History tells little : they appear for the first 
time before our rniuds as Emperors. So before PauFs mind Jesus 
had never appeared except as the Risen Saviour, the very Son 
of God, who had communicated this fact directly to his intelligence. 
Thus he was able to see and take in clearly, that old things had 
passed away, and that the World was on the threshold of a new 
departure : he refused to know Christ after the flesh, as He 
appeared in His earthly pilgrimage: he knew Him only as the 
Sou of God and after the Spirit. Renan remarks that Paul had 
not tasted of the ambrosia of the Galilean preacliing : he had only 
the after-iade. The (|uestion cannot but arise in the devout mind : 
Was the Christ, whom he saw at Damascus, and wdiom he at onco 
recognized (“Lord, what wilt Thou have roe to do?’*), the 
historic Jesus of Galileo, whom Paul had never seen, or the 
Christ of Paul’s own imagination? It is doubtful, whether the con- 
version of tile Gentiles was part of the original plan. Paul seems 
to have forced it : otherwise the new Sect would have died like * 
many other Sects : he went into Arabia after his call, not to 
Jerusalem : he sought no commission from the Twelve, or easting 
of lots to fill the vacancy made by the death of James the Apostle : 
a French author made the remark, that the new Religion might in 
one sense bo called the Pauline. 

The second (jiiestion relates to his knowledge of the Old 
Testament: whether he read it in Greek or the Hebrew text, it 
must have been a tedious operation from our point of view. We 
can judge wliat a Hebrew M8. was from the Synagogue rolls, 
which are in many Museums : but the difficulty of reading Greek 
lilSS. is not always realized : we have fair specimens in the famous 
MSS. of the Now Testament, known as the Sinaitic, Alexandrine, 
and Vatican. No separation of chapters, paragraphs, or verses ; no • 
punctuation, and words divided at the end of a lino : it is true 
that the Hindu and Mahometan to this day have their MSS. in 
the same state, and Sanskrit has the additional difficulty of the 
words being, as it were, glued together, and letters changed by the 
laws of euphony : yet we do manage to read them : such a thing 
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,88 a Concordance was unknown, and reference to passages must 
have been very difficult, and generally each book was on a separate 
skin : Paul had some little alleviation in the use of papyri ; for 
in li. Timothy iii. 13, we read how he sends for the books 
TO and the parchments fiefuftpava (a Latin word). We 

may suppose that the parchments represented the Hebrew Old 
Testament, and “the books” either a copy of the Septuagint, or 
the materials collected for Luke’s Gospel duiing his two years’ 
stay at Caesarea. He had picked up one utterance of our Lord, 
not recorded by any of the Evangelists, “It is more blessed to 
“ give than to receive.” It is to be regretted, that he does not 
give in detail the conversation, which passed between him and 
Peter, John, and James, when they met at Jerusalem : it must have 
been one of the most remarkable meetings of all, that have been 
recorded in history, secular or ecclesiastical. 

Turning to the other frontier of Paul’s knowledge, we know 
that ho had seen the great Statue of ^Minerva at /Vthens, and we 
wonder whetlier he had read the Homeric Poems, or the discourses 
of Plato. If he had done so, in the Iliad and Odyssey he cannot 
'have failed to remark the triad of the Greater Divinities, as repre- 
sented in the solemn oatli. 


“ fia Zcare irdrcp, /cat WO/jvni/ft ‘AttoWoi/,’’ 

the Father Zeus, and the Son Apollo, the Lord of Light, 
Life, Poetry and the Healing Art, and that third mysterious, 
Sinless Deity, Athene ; pure, holy and chaste in the midst of a 
sinful crew of Gods ; ever watching over, and present with her 
votaries, such as Odysseus, and incapable of evil thoughts, and insus- 
ceptible of stain. !No one can ponder over the attributes of Athene, 
as disclosed in the Homeric Poems, without feeling, that the human 
intellect in the conception of the Virgin-Deity had reached its 
highest level. And as regards Plato, the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews certainly was acquainted with the writings of 
Philo, and perhaps of Pluto. In the School of Tyrannus, at 
Ephesus, where St. Paul disputed daily, something must have 
been taught, and most probably tho Philosophy of the Platonic 
School. It is difficult to imagine, how Paul could have escaped 
the contact, living as ho did among the educated Gentiles. It 
is difficult to understand how a writer, who handled the Greek 
language with such marked facility, could have been ignorant of 
Greek literature, and therefore of its great Masters, who have 
influenced the human intellect to the present time : but, if he 
had known some of tho utterances of Homer and Plato, which 
move generation after generation with ever living power, would 
be not have fortified his argument, addressed to residents at 
Corinth, Ephesus, and Kume, by reference to authors, who must 
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have been familiar with thorn ? The writer who quoted Aratui 

rov^ap rfdt^os lapxv ** might well have quoted; 

Z€V9 Z€U9 TO piaov, Z€V9 co^^oTot othrc.” 

I now approach the subject of the Epistles of James and Jude. 
I must ask toy readers to accept, for argument’s sake, that they 
were the Lord’s brothers (Matt. xiii. 55), and not the Apostles, 
who bore these names. They were thus carpenters like the Lord, 
and probably hrst cousins to the fishermen, the sons of Zebedee, whose 
mother, ^^alome, was probably sister to the Virgin Maiy. It goes 
without saying, that they spoke Aramaic, and we have no evidence, 
that they had learnt Greek. Accepting these facts, it is note- 
worthy, that out of the twelve Apostles only two, Peter and John, 
have left behind them any writings at all ; the other ten no doubt 
preached and preached, and went forth to the Eastern regions, but 
they had no recorded dealings with Europeans or Hellenized Jews, 
and as far as the spread of the Gospel was concerned, their work 
was nil : the champion of the dogma of the apostolical succession 
should bear this in mind, that the evangelization of the world 
came from Paul and Barnabas, and not from the Tv/elve 
exclusively. The Lord had chosen a new army for the European 
campaign under the Icadtjrship of Paul. It is chjar, that there was 
little sympathy betwixt Paul and James; their antecedents, 
experienc4>s, and convictions, were totally different. Paul claimed 
to have received a special revelation, and was a travelled man. 
James, as far as wo know, had never left Palestine, or shaken 
himself free of his Judairing environment. There is no doubt, that 
James either WTotc his E])istle .solely in Aramaic or allowed it 
to be translated by an amanuensis into Greek under his own 
superinteiidenee for the benefit of the Jews of the Dispersion. 
In the first view of the case the Greek version has no more 
original authority than the early Syriac version which has come 
down to us. In the second it is like th(i Gospel of Matthew in 
Greek. In tlie first and second verse of James’ Kpi-sile there is a 
play on the words and which could not be expressed 

in the Aramaic.. Both James and Jude, in their style, betray 
their Semitic origin and Jewish education : their Greek expressions 
are sometimes peculiar. It has been remarked, that the word- 
store of Jude is more real and pow'crful than its grammatical 
construction ; the number of words wliich arc his, and his ahns, as 
far as the New Testament is concerned, is remarkable. 

With Luke we have to deal with a Gentile and a Greek scholar 
of no ordinary power. It is not faiil tiers. In Acts xxvii. 14, he 
writes of the ship as hot;/, “ she,” forgetting the gender of ttXowv 
in the preceding verses. Like the other writ(.*r8 of the New 
Testament, he found a dialect of Greek ready to hand more suitable 
to convey Oriental conceptions, and better supplied with word- 
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taioulds for representing the Monotheistic idea than the Greek 
of the Athenian schools ; for the Septuagint-Oreek had been 
elaborated by six generations of Jews in Alexandria. He could 
never have seen the Lord, but he had all the qualifications of 
a conscientious historian. He was the companion of Paul, and 
dwelt two years with him at Cmsarea. During that period he had 
inquired, sifted and weighed evidence; he gives his opinion on 
facts stated ; t.g. following Mark in his account of the Trans- 
figuration, he gives his own opinion, that Peter knew not what he 
said. Ho doubt he had access to fragmentary written accounts, 
and took down from the lips of competent persons oral 
accounts, collated them, and transferred the mutter thus 
collected in Aramaic to his own limpid Greek. He seems to use 
the word **cVctfTaTA,” not Habbi, or ** Nothing in the 

Greek language can surpass in beauty the first two chapters of his 
Gospel. We sometimes wonder from what source he obtained 
not only some of his facts, but the purport and sentiments of 
some of the utterances recorded. Let us take, for instance, the 
beautiful words of Zechariah, the father of John the Baptist, and of 
old Simeon ; they must have passed away sixty years before Luke 
took up the pen, and probably long before his birth. They had no 
connection of any kind with the Lord’s ministry. Then a long 
speech of the angel Gabriel to Zechariah is recorded, who was even 
then in extreme old age, and must have died long before his son 
John commenced his Ministry. The same remark applies to the 
Magnificat^ and to the words uttered by the angel Gabriel to the 
Virgin at Nazareth. It is a bold assertion, that the Virgin herself 
was Luke’s informant, for she must have been in Extreme old age, 
when he began his inquiries, if indeed she were still alive, or if he 
ever met her ; had he done so he would have recorded the fact. 
The theory requires a succession of unsupported assumptions. 
Some go further, and assume that the Virgin left documentary 
evidence, for it is recorded, that she kept all these things in her 
heart, and her recollections may have formed parts of an oral or 
written Gospel. We certainly know that Elizabeth could read, for 
her husband, though dumb, had communicated to her the name of 
her son, and we may fairly presume that he did so to her, as ho 
did later on to his kinsfolk, by writing. The hymn itself is but an 
echo of the beautiful prayer of Hannah on the occasion of the birth 
of Samuel more than one thousand years before, and it is comforting 
to think that women even then knew passages of the Bible by heart. 
In the words uttered by the angel to the Virgin occur the following: 
yai/9€ ico\apirtif/A€»ftf^ a play of words of extreme elegance. It may 
be presumed, that the woids of tho angel found their way to Mary’s 
understanding in the only language, which she could have under- 
stood, and that was Aramaic, and in the Syriac version, dated 200 a.d., 
and Delitzsch’s Hebrew version of the present time, no such play 
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of ^ords can be mipplied from the word^atore of those kindred 
languages;^ for how much, then, of these beautiful Christian hymns 
the world is indebted to Luke’s inspired touch can never bo known. 
At any rate, they were translations of precious Aramaic fragments^ 
which had survived either in the memories, or the note-b^ks, of 
some of the second generation of Christians. To those who accept 
inspiration as an illuminating influence, not a physicid or intelleo- 
tuad coercion, there will be no difficulty in facing these difficulties. 
At any rate, if the Virgin was the informant, from whose lips or 
writings Luke gathered this wonderful chapter, it is strange that 
John, who took her to his home, and no doubt lived with her till 
death, never alludes to these details. 

With regard to Fetor and John, the Galilean fishermen who led 
the great crusade, it is distinctly stated that they were reputed to 
be aypd^/naroi ical /^if^Tai,” which Certainly means ignorant of 
letters. The Pharisees had, however, said the name of our Lord : 
** How knoweth this man letters, having never learned?” Here 
they erred, as our Lord read from the Roll of Scripture at Nazareth, 
and on anotlier occasion MTole with his Anger on the ground. Of 
neither of His apostles, Peter and John, have we any such evidence. 
Jerome tells us:. “(Habebat) Petrus Harcum interpretem, cujus 
Evangelium Petro narrante, et illo scribente cempositum est.” If 
Peter helped Mark, with the matter of his Gospel, it is possible, ' 
that Mark helped Peter in the composition and writing of his 
flrst Epistle ; at any rate, his name appears in a very marked way 
in the concluding verses of the last chapter, and he is described as 
paO/fTi^^ Kai fltT/jov. The (|uestion naturally arises, 

))OW an old Asherman of Galilee, past the prime of life, was 
able to write Epistles in good grammatical style in a foreign 
language. Old Ashermen, who take up a diflerent kind of business 
in middle life, are generally unable to write a decently expressed 
and spelt letter in their own language, much less in a language, 
which they had never seriously learned. We must all feel that, 
however quickly wc may pick up the power of talking a foreign 
language in middle life, w'e Aght shy of writing a letter, especially 
on a subject of grave importance. Is there a single ordained 
minister of any church in England, who, unless of French extrac- 
tion or education, wmuld venture to publish a written sermon in 
French, though there are many who can converse with tolerable 
accuracy ? We are told that Augustine, the Bishop of Hippo in the 
fourth century, with all the advantages of his station, epoch, and 
environment, shrank from the difficult task of mastering Greek, 
though w’e know what a master he was of the Latin language, one 
so closely allied in structure and word-store to the Greek, and yet 
we are asked to believe that somehow or other Peter, a Asherman, 
between forty and sixty years of age, managed to write two Episflea 
in excellent Greek, though his native vernacular, the Araipaic, was 
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totally different in every particular, and he himself was uneducated 
and untrained in literary subjects. Now we may assume that Peter 
diotated.the matter of his Epistles to his son ” Mark, who was a 
Hellenist of Cyprus, ife public officers in India dictate elaborate 
judgments oh suits, decided by them in the courts in India, to the 
trained native clerk, who carefully draws up the drafts for the 
perusal and correction of the judge, who is responsible for eveiy 
point of the argument, and for the turn of every expression; It is 
worthy he calls himself IleTpov; Paul spoke of him us K^0tt9 ; 
James as (Acts xv. 14). Let us consider the story told in 

Acts ix. 36-41. The woman at Joppa was. named ^^Tabitha” in 
Aramaic, and' Dorcas in Greek: both words mean ''a doe, or 
Toe.** When Peter went up into the upper room, he addressed the 
dead body as '*Tabitha,” using his own and preiumahly her own 
language: the y^idows, who wept, showed the garments, w,hich 

1^ dopicav ” had made, because Luke in his Greek narrative called 
her so, though, when he quotes the words of Peter, he writes 
‘‘Tabitha.’’ The inference is that Peter epoke in Aramaic, and 
Luke wrote in Greek. 

The case of John is, in some respects, more difficult, and in some 
respects easier than that of Peter. He was quite a young man 
when our Lord left the earth. He appears to have lived a long 
period at. Ephesus, in Ionia, amidst a Greek population, in ease and 
dignity. All the disciples, who knew the Lord sixty years before, 
hfl^ passed away, and many also of the second generation, who had 
had intercourse with the Apostles and Disciples. John’s state- 
ments are quite free from the possibility of contemporaneous 
criticism. Everything had changed. The Temple had disappeared, 
the Christian Church was separated from the Jewish ; we feel in 
John’s Gospel, that we are entering another world as regards 
language, style, and ideas. 

Written documents of the kind described before may have been 
handed down and been current in the Church. The aged Apostle 
may, over and over again, in his discourses at Ephesus, have re- 
peat^ the conversations of his Lord, but the time had come, when 
it was felt necessary to close the record of the inspired writings 
absolutely, for spurious gospels were coming into existence, and 
diverse heresies were springing tip. Explanations are given by 
John of Jewish customs and Aramaic words, which shows, that 
a different class of readers was addressed in a different state of 
culture, and with a different environment of knowledge, prejudices 
and preconceptions. Sometimes the maimer, in which the Apostle 
oxproaied himself, or rather in which his amanuensis took down 
hia wonl8,'0iuisos ambiguity ; for iiistanco, evpiixafiev rov Meatrtav, 

• fuOeppifvevoft^uoif K/>firro9, John i. 41. lii this passage, and 
John iv. 24, tliu word Messiah ” appears, and nowhere else. The 
Boauing of tlie Hebrew word had been forgotten, when John 
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wrote ; but when the Synoptists wrote, there was no necessity for 
explanation. Again, in John i. 43, our Lord remarks: **Thou 
shalt be called Kephas ; ” the amanuensis adds, which is by 
interpretation a stone.” So also: ''60, wash in the pool of 
Siloam, which is by interpretution ‘ sent.* ** It would scarcely be 
believed that these two passages are pressed into the service of the 
argument, that our Lord spoke Greek to His Apostles, and that the 
woman of Samaria spoke Greek to Him^ and that the two fishermen 
of the Sea of Galilee, Andrew and Peter, communicated to each 
other in ordinary conversation in Greek. All that it shows is, that 
a period of time had elapsed, which rendered an explanation of the 
word necessary, but not so great a period as caused the word to be 
forgotten. 

The word lLpl<niavo^ is never used by John, and in fact only 
occurs twice in the Acts and once in the Epistle of Peter ; in all 
three times. It is a hybrid word: a Greek root with a Latin 
Bufiix. It was probably a term of reproach, or used in a hostile 
sense. Events repeat themselves, for in British India it was, in 
my time, a term of reproach. In visiting a native Christian 
village, I happened to ask in Hindustani an aged convert, when he 
became a “ Christian.” The missionary checked me, and asked me 
not to use that term, but ** Masihf,” and I remark, that in the 
Hindustani Bible, in Acts xxvii. 28. Agrippa says to Paul, “ Almost 
thou persuaclest me to be a Masi'hi;” but St. Peter, iv. 16, ac- 
cepting the term as one of abuse, is represented in the Hindust&ni 
Bible as stating, ^*if any suffer as a Kristian, let him not be 
ashamed.” Perhaps the Church at Ephesus had the same feelings, 
and we can understand them. To call a man ” a Turk ” in London 
is an insult ; it is an honour to be so called in Constantinople. 

In considering the language used by John in his writings, I 
must assume, and ask my readers to accept, for sake of argument, 
the theory propounded by judicious scholars, that the Bevelation 
was written at least a quarter of a century before the Epistles and 
Gospel. Ifo one can fail to be struck by the serious grammatical 
errors in the Bevelation. In Bev. i. 5, we read, awo T^<roO 
\pnr7ov, 6 p.dpTV 9 6 9ri<rrof ; there are many more errors of grammar 
of a kind, which cannot be attributed to inaccuracy of the text. 
The English translation in a language free from the trammels of 
number, case and gender, does not exhibit these defects.^ Dr. 
Wordsworth, Bishop of Lincoln, remarks: ‘‘This book studiously 
‘ disregards the law of ‘ Gentile’ syntax ; it Christianizes Hebrew 
‘ words and clothes them in Evangelical dress, and consecrates 
‘ them to Christ.” And again : ” The reader is to be prepared for 
‘ combinations independent of the ordinary rules of grammar, and 
* having a grammar of their own, the pranmar of inspiration ” 
I cannot agree with this style of commentary ; it seems a degra- 
dation of the Scriptures, a total misconception of . the meaning of 
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Orammar, which is the method, tmoonsciously adopted by past 
generations of expressing their sentiments by orticulated sounds 
and sentence-moulds. To say that inspiration has anything to do 
with the structure of sentences, or observance of grammatical 
rules, is as absurd as the remark of a certain king, Ego sum rex 
** Folonim, et super Grammaticam.” 

1 have taken the trouble of comparing all the verses, in which 
these errors occur, with the version into Latin by Jerome, into 
German by Luther, and into Sanskrit by Carey, these three being 
languages, which are analogous in their rules of structure and 
concord, and 1 do not find that these translators have in any single 
instance paid attention to the grammar of inspiration. 

The explanation must be sought for elsewhere. The Revelation 
was written in Patmos, a small and sparsely inhabited island ; the 
Apostle himself was then a tyro in the knowledge of Greek-written 
composition, and in that out-of-the-way spot he had not the 
assistance of a skilled amanuensis, which could be supplied to him 
at Ephesus, when he commenced his later labours, which, as Greek 
compositions, are above criticism; the errors are just such as a 
Semite would make in first dealing with an Arian language, of 
which, with the exception of English and Persian, gender, case, 
and number are a chief feature. We all know what blunders 
Englishmen make, who attempt to write French and German. The 
British official in British India, when out upon some expedition of 
political or police importance, finds himself compelled to make use 
of the best amanuensis, whom he can lay hold of in an out-of-the- 
way village, to communicate with his subordinates at a distance, 
who know not a word of English ; and the production, when it 
finds its way into the head-office, raises a pitying smile in the 
countenance of the skilled draftsman. 

It is a fatal mistake to claim infallibility for subjective con- 
siderations in matters of pure Science, and to improvise miracles to 
account for the inaccuracy of a Greek sentence or the unexplained 
knowledge of a foreign language by an unlettered man. The 
servants of the Lord are quite as well equipped, and vice versd, to 
maintain His honour now, as they were in the first century. If 
from purely linguistic, and, therefore, scientific grounds, we are 
drawn to a particular conclusion, it would be cowardly to say, that 
theology is above grammar. We in this way add an additional 
poison to the shafts of an adversary. . Our cause is a good one, 
and non ogii tali auxilio, 

John clearly thought in Aramaic, and we recognize a Semitic 
mind in an Arian dress. His Gospel is the most distinctly Hebraic 
of all four, i.e. tinged with the phenomena of a Semitic language 
in the construction of sentences ; thus often in the judicial decisions 
of an Anglo-Indian judge, •though grammatical, the Anglo-Saxon 
origin can be traced by the turn of the sentences, the form of the 
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argument, and tbe going direct to the point. Two strong points 
ns^ to be urged in. favour of the argument, that the Lord con- 
veyed His message in the Apocalypse to John in the Greek 
language. 

1. That He calls Himself Alpha and Omega, which clearly 
apply solely to the Greek alphabet. 

2 . That in Rev. ziv. i8 the Apostle indicates the number of tbe 
beast by a Greek cryptogram, 666. 

To both these there is a reply. Aleph and Thau ” is an old 
Hebrew proverb for the beginning and the end. The Syriac trans- 
lation has returned to this rendering ; the Greek amanuensis 
substituted the last and first letters of the Greek alphabet, and 
some of the translators of the Bible at ‘the present day into the 
languages of barbarous tribes, which use the Roman alphabet, have 
proposed to substitute I am A and Z.” The Apostle, when he 
dictated the cryptogram 666, was thinking as a Hebrew : he had 
no such familiarity with the Greek alphabet as to base his sayings 
upon it. The Aramaic language had a well-known written 
character, and each hotter had a numerical value, and 666 resolvQjs 
itself without difficulty into Neron Kesar,** and no doubt the 
Emperor Nero, who slew Peter and Paul, was intended. However, 
the only interest attached, as far as the present subject is con- 
cerned, to this solution is, that no argument in favour of Greek 
being the language of the Apostle can be based upon it, but th« 
contrary. 

In his old age the Apostle drew upon a store of sanctified 
recollections, and wrote his Gospel ; there is no evidence, that he 
liad seen the Synoptic Gospels, but his Gospel has a supplementary 
character. We all know how in old age the nearer Past, as it were, 
vanishes away, and the far-off Past comes before the recollection. 
Aged people recount in great detail, and accurately, conversations 
which took place half a century before : there is a peculiar illu- 
mination round the setting sun. 

In this Gospel we have a narrative of the Saviour’s words, which 
had clearly passed through the lenses of a loving heart, and 
thoughtful mind, just as any one would recall for the benefit of his 
own children the words uttered long before by a dead parent. It 
is clear, that his account of our Lord’s utterances is not a mere 
chronicle, not the careful account of a skilled reporter, not the con- 
nected arrangement of well-remembered facts, but the result of 
deep meditation on their meaning : he realized the grave import- 
ance of every word, and he dictated in his old age, possibly in his 
case the ipsmima verba to his trained Greek amanuensis. Subse- 
quent events had unconsciously coloured his recollection : we all 
know what it is to see things in the light of subsequent events : 
in no other Gospel is he himself called the beloved disciple: he 
alludes to no miraculous casting out of devils : mankind had out- 
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grown that mode of describing particular diseases : he never uses 
the word ** Sadducee ” : the term had been forgotten, but he 
alludes to the Chief Priests, who were Sadducees, because the office 
had not been forgotten : he calls his Master hiha^KaXe^ not ivtmara^ 
as the Synoptists. He applies to his Master the term Habbi ” 
five times ; the Synoptists never. 

The Lord had promised him (xiv. 26), ‘‘The Holy Spirit will bring 
all things to your remembrance whatsoever 1 have said unto you.” 
This is remarkably fulfilled. The discourses with Nicodomus, the 
woman of Samaria, and the narrative of the raising of Lazarus, 
were no doubt known to all, though only recorded in John’s Gospel ; 
but how about those chapters of advice given at the Supper table 
just before his arrest? How could the Apostles have forgotten 
these words so soon, and deserted their Master, while these woids 
were still in their ears ? 

One point of language suggests itself. Our Lord raised three 
persons from the dead ; I have visited each of the spots, whore 
these great miracles were performed, with profound reverence. It 
might have been expected, that as our Lord had used the word^ 
“ Talitha Kuini.” W'hen He raised the daughter of Jaims, the 
Evangelist would have reconled analogous terms, when He raised 
the widow’s son. But Luke records the words Ncai/cWe, aol 

Murk liud learnt his lesson from an eye-witness, Peti^r, 
who was an Aiumean, and remembered the words uttered. Lu'ke 
had learnt his Icvsson bhiefly from Paul, and others not eye- 
witnesses ; he WTote as a chronicler rather than a i-eporter. And 
when Lazarus was raised, John, who is the only chronicler of this 
event, did not record the ipsimma verba of his Lord, but supplied a 
translation, Ad^ape oevpo We see the process : Peter remem- 

bered the words of his Loid, and Mark, in the freshness of his 
life-like sketch, took them down. Luke was an historian, who 
redneed all his information, whether of facts or utterances, to 
Greek. When John’s time came, Aramaic had ceased to be under- 
stood ; he may possibly have been one of the fow, who knew it out 
of Palestine. 

I shall be sorry if any words of mine, in these Papers on the 
Languages of the JN'ew Testament, may have distressed any tender 
conscience. After all, if portions of the New Testament are but 
translations, we must refiect what a blessing translations have been 
to the world, and how fortunate we are, that our Faith has chosen 
the best of the two alternatives. AIL false religions have shrunk 
into a dead language, which language was in very deed the lan- 
guage spoken by the Founder, but which has ceased to bo intelli- 
gible, and is jealous of translation into the vernacular. The precious 
truths of the Gospel have not come down to us in the very words 
of the Lord and His disciples, but through the channels of trans- 
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lations made from the earliest periods, and, multiplied to a pro- 
digious extent during this century, they are blown over the world. 
In former years subde arguments were based on the words of the 
English translation, which was deemed the one unquestioned form 
for the English-speaking people, as, indeed, in the early centuries of 
the Christian Era the Septuagint-translation of the Old Testament 
was deemed an inspired book, and for a thousand years the very 
existence of Christianity seemed to depend on the Latin Vulgate. 
We have got beyond that stage of critical obliquity. It may be 
truly said, that of all the books of, or antecedent to, the Augustan 
age, no book has come down to us with such satisfying evidence, as 
to its genuineness and authenticity, as the New Testament. 

The Chvbcuhan, 1889. 
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CHAPTER I. -THE TRANSLATION OP THE BIBLE IN ANCIENT 
AND MODERN TIMES.^ 

I HAYS been invited by the Headmaster to speak upon a most 
interesting subject in my old School and it gives me Che greatest 
pleasure to do so. I left Eton at Election, 1840, nearly half a 
century ago, but it is still 'with gratitude that I look back to the 
sound education, which I received under the headmasters Dr. Keate 
and Dr. Hawtrey (non sine vtrgd), and my tutors, Dr. Hawtrey, 
Bishop Chapman, and dear Ilany Dupuis. There remain at Eton 
of that period only Archdeacon Ralston and Mr. Carter, my school- 
fellows, and Mr. John Wilder, of whom I shall ever think gratefully 
for having** sent me up for good” at Christmas, 1834, my first 
out of twenty-one times. 

The Old Testament, as you all know, wAs mainly written in the 
Hebrew, a Semitic language; but after the return from the 
captivity at Babylon, in b.c. 536, that language ceased to be the 
vernacular of the people, and gave way to a sister- language, the 
Aramaic, in which parts of the Books of Ezra and Daniel are 
written. Before the time of our Lord, Hebrew had become a dead 
language, and the Jews, as well as the Samaritans, when they read 
the Old Testament in their Synagogues, made use of Targams, 
which were partly translations, and partly explanations. When 
our Lord read from the Book of Isaiah in the Synagogue at 
Nazareth, we may presume that, if He read the actual Hebrew 
text. He explained it by a Targam. Some of the very words which 
fell from our Lord’s lips are quoted: **AmeD,” ** Ephphatha,” 
**Talitha kumi,” and ** Eloi, Eloi, lama Sabacthani,” the latter 
being a quotation from the Targam of Psalm xxii. ; the hypothesis, 

^ Address given on Saturday, February 16, 1889, in the School Library of 

Eton ColleSre to Finn Knva hv nn nW 
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that our Lord and His disciples, mostly residents of Oalilee, and 
uneducated persons in a humble position of life, used the Greek 
language, cannot be maintained. When Paul is described in the 
Acts as addressing the Jews in the Hebrew tongue, it means, that 
he used the vernacular understood by the Hebrews, i.s. Aramaic. 
No doubt Paul, a highly- educated man, born a citizen of a Gentile 
city, spoke both Greek und Aramaic. 

The Hebrew Scriptures had been translated into Alexandrine 
Greek about 150 n.c. by the onler of Ptolemy Philadelphus, King 
of Egypt. This translation differs materially from the Hebrew 
text, which has come down to our time, and is known as the 
Septuagint, from the legondaiy number of translators employed. 
Tho New Testament has come down to us entirely in Greek, 
though it is asserted, upon reasonable grounds, that the Gospel of 
Matthew was written in Aramaic. Greek became the Church- 
language of the early Christians, as the Gospel spread westward 
into a region, whore Greek was the vernacular. A value was then 
placed upon the Septuagint, as if it were inspired, and this error 
still clings to the Greek Church. In those days no Christian ever 
cared to refer to the original Hebrew text, but the Jews pieserved 
it faithfully, and took many precautions for that purpose. About 
one hundred years before the Christian era, the old Phoonician 
Hebrew character, which still survives in Samaritan texts, gave 
way before tho square-written characters so well known as the 
Hebrew. When Moses is exhibited in statues or pictures holding 
the tables of stone with tlic Decalogue written in the square 
Hebrew character, an anachronism is committed. On the other 
hand, that the sqiiarc- written character had been adopted in our 
Lord’s time is proved by His remark “ that one jot or tittle would 
not pass away ” {Jlw’tu u' /) fiia iccpaia\ which would not have 
applied to the old written character, or to the Greek Uncials. 

It cannot he impressed upon our convictions too strongly, that 
from the earliest days of the Christian Church there was a strong 
desire and universal practice to convey the truths of the Bible to 
the people inthe vulgar tongue. In a letter to Faulinus a.d. 395, 
Jerome remai^ with a kind of prophetic spirit : ** Et <lc Jerusalem,, 
et de Britannia, eequaliter patet aula cmli.” In every false religion, 
such as the Brahmanical, Buddhist, and Mahometan, and every 
corrupted form of the true religion, such as the Roman, Greek, 
Armenian, Georgian, Slavonic, Syriac, Koptio, and Ethiopic, the 
tendency has been to keep the sacred books in an unknown and 
obsolete language, and restrict the laity and the female sex to oral 
instruction, or reading of selections, or metrical versions, constructed 
by the priests. Such instruction may possibly be good and faithful, 
but it varies from generation to generation, and is imperfect. For 
instance, sixty years ago Dr. Keate used^very Sunday to read one 
of Blair's Sermons in the Upper School, and called it prose.” 
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Dr. Hawtrey used other books of the period, but they would 
not go down now. Moreover, the rerelation, which has been 
made to man, is a message in its entirety to each human 
conscience, and, as the vehicle of words and sentences be- 
comes gradually antiquated and unintelligible, it must be 
translated. We are not at liberty to x>luce any limitation on 
the great plan of Salvation, and must consider the Bible as a 
precious legacy to be handed down from one generation to another, 
from one country to another, from one language to another. 
Wycliflfe put the matter clearly w’hen he wrote: “Since secular 
“ men should assuredly understand the Faith, it should be taught 
“ them in whatever language is best known to them.” Some of you 
recollect that fine passage in the “ Agamemnon ” of .^schylus, 312: 

TOfo/iS* eroifioi XafiiraSfftpdfttvif vdfioi^ 

uWo9 Trap' uWoi* TrXqpqvficvoi, 

It is the link, that connects us with the Church in the 
Catacombs, the goLlen cord that unites the humble translator, 
now at work in Central Africa or the New, Hebrides, with 
Luther, and Bede, and WyclifEe, and XJlfilas, and Jerome, 
and Origen, and the seventy scholars of Alexandria, who set 
the great example of rendering the sacred books of one race 
into the language of another, and established the great principle 
of doctrinal continuity, based upon the oracles of God, ever 
re-appearing in a new combination of sounds, syllables and 
sentences. The light shining through a crystal appears in different 
colours, but it is the same light. 

The Church of the Catacombs, recruited from tho lower classes 
of Rome, was not long content with the Greek version, and 
several translations were made into Latin, tho earliest being a 
gift of the Church in North Africa to its mother Church in Italy. 
Many saints suii'ered martyrdom for the sake of the old Latin 
versions. A dangerous divergence of texts soon troubled the 
Church, and Jerome was commissioned by Damasus, Bishop of 
Rome, in the year 385, to revise the whole, and put forth an 
approved version. He was a most capable man, and used the 
Septuagint as the basis for the Old Testament. Accompanied by 
two holy Roman ladies, he settled at Bethlehem,fttnd after he had 
completed his first revision, the conviction /was forced upon him, 
that the suggestion of Origen in his “ H^^pla ” was the right 
one, and that he ought to make a fresh and distinct translation 
from the Hebrew text; this vefier^e work was known as tho 
Vulgate. He was not a profound Hebrew scholar, and he had no 
critical appliances, and he lived one, thousand years before the in- 
vention of printing. His work was comi^itte|d to the precarious 
charge of manuscripts prepared from century to century by ignorant, 
carelesSi audacious, an^, in some cases, fraudulent bOpyists. 
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It is astonishing to read of the liborties taken by copyists. Sacn 
a thing as a critical conscience did not exist. Oloms, written 
in the margin by one generation, crept into the text in the next 
generation ; passages were altered to render the supposed^ meaning 
j&telligible ; there was no public or learned criticism to control the 
copyist working in the cloisters of a convent under particular 
theological influences. It is not a matter of surprise, that the text 
of the Yulgate, which was the very first out-turn of the new 

S wer of the printing-press, cannot be accepted, as if fresh 
»m the hand of Jerome, yet it is niost valuable. A study of the 
Yulgate converted Luther and the Eefonners. 

Alter a usage . of one thousand years, it was declared by the 
Council of Tre^, in 1542 a.d., to be the only authorized medium, 
in which the Gospel could be conveyed to the laity. The Church 
of Borne had come to the parting of the ways, and had left the 
high road of * 8 ible 4 ruth for the tortuous path of mediaeval error. 
At a later period translations of the Yulgate were mode, under 
Episcopal sanction, into Italian, French, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Polish, and German, and published in avowed antagonism to 
Protestant versions. 

The main stream of Christianity flowed westward to Europe; 
still there remained Churches in the west of Asia and north-east 
comer of Africa, and the early Church cared for them also. 
The Syriac translation was the gift of the Church of Antioch, 
a Greek-speaking Church, in 200 a . i >., to the natives of the 
country, who knew not Greek. This language was akin to 
Aramaic, but had a peculiar character of its own. It is a cogent 
reply to those, who fondly urge that our Lord and His Apostles 
used the Greek language, that two hundred years later the Church 
of Syria required a tronslation in the vernacular, notwithstanding 
the great increase of Greek and Boman influences, and the entire 
destruction of all indigenous culture. The Old Testament was a 
direct translation from the Hebrew ; and the Syriac manuscripts, 
which have survived to our time, have been valuable as checks on 
the Greek and Boman copyists. This version is still used for 
liturgical purposes by the Syriac Churches in Mesopotamia and 
South India, though Arabic is the vernacular of the one, and 
Malayalam of tho other. 

In Egypt there was a population which did not speak Greek, 
but made use of the latest, and now extinct, corrupted form of the 
great Egyptian language, which, through the vehicles of Demotic, 
Hieratic, and Hieroglyphic papyri and lapidary inscriptions, can 
be traced back for a period exceeding four thousand years. The 
Church ol Alexandria, itself Greok-speaking, recognized the right 
of its members, who did not know Greek, to have personal access 
to the story of their risen Saviour, and translations were made in 
three diulcots, Mcmphitic, SuhCdic, and Bashmuric, showing their 
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anxiety that the millions of Upi^r as well as Lower Egypt, in the 
second; and beginning of the third centuries, should, as the best 
antidote to heresies, not be deprived of their inheritance. Copies 
of that translation, found like waste-paper in boxes in the convents 
of the Nitron Lake, and forgotten by a race, which had changed 
their language to Arabic, have brought home certain precious 
contributions to our Scriptural knowledge. It has its own 
peculiar written character. 

To the south of Egypt is the great country of Abyssinia, which 
IS indebted to Alexandria for its being nominally, only nominally, 
in the category of Christian nations. Befiure the close of the fourth 
century after Christ a translation was made of the Bible into 
Ethiopia or Giz, now a dead language, but then the language 
of the natives, in a peculiar written character. Among the 
MSS. which have come down to us, are the unique copies of the 
Book of Enoch, the Book of Adam, and some books found in the 
records of no other Church. 

From tlio north about that period a pressure of the Goths was 
taking place on the Eoman Empire : they were heathens, the 
advance-guard of the great Teutonic branch of the ethnic family, 
to which we ourselves belong. The Church at Constantinople 
thought it their duty to give the Gospel to these heathen in the 
same spirit, that Britons now exhibit to the people of India, of China, 
of Japan, of Africa, of the Islands of the South Seas, and North 
and South America. A great man named Ulfilas, Bishop of the 
Moeso-Goths, who dwelt in Bulgaria (as now called), born a 
heathen in a.d. 318, and baptized at Constantinople, undertook 
the translation from the Greek in an alphabet formed by himself 
for the purpose. A celebrated fragmentary copy of this trans- 
lation, dating back to the fifth century, is shown at XJps&la in 
Sweden. 

In that same century was held the Council of Ephesus, and 
some young Armenians came to it, their object being to buy 
correct manuscripts of the Gospels in Greek. Young Armenians 
had been sent to Alexandria to study Greek, and, on their return, 
under the guidance of Miesrob, who had already translated the 
Bible from Syriac into Armenian, they set about a translation of 
the Greek into the same language, and accomplished it. The debt, 
which they owed to Europe, has in these last days been repaid, 
for in the Armenian convent at Venice has been found an old 
Armenian Harmony of the four Gospels of the second century, 
showing clearly, that the four Gospels must have existed at an 
anterior date, whatever critics may argue to the contrary. 

In the valley of the southern slopes of the Caucasus is a country 
called Georgia, now part of the Russian Empire. This is the 
region known in ancient times as Colchis, whence Jasotf stole 
the golden fleece, and to these mountains, according to the Poets, 
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was ehain^ a« a for thd benefits oonfenad 

by him ' on mankind. The inhabitants had accepted Christianity^ , 
and in the sixth century, tp supply a want felt, young men were 
sent to Alexandria to study the Greek language, and this enabled 
themi on their return, to translate the Bible into thn Georgian 
language, the first language in belonging neither to the Arian 
ner Semitic family, which had been so honoured, and in a written 
ohaiaeter peculiar to itself. 

The Teutonic races, which had been the terror of Eome up to a 
eertain time, had been pushed forward to the West by hordes of 
a different though kindred origin, the Slavs, and the vast plaihs 
of Bussia had been occupied, and the settlers had accepted 
Christianity from Constantinople. As if in the fulfilment of a 
law, which could not be broken, two brothers, Cyril and Methodius, 

• sons of a Greek noble at Thessalonica, both learned men, and 
oooupying high social positions, which had enabled thorn to 
(icquire the language of the Slavonic barbarians, retired into a 
opnvent for the purpose of translating the Bible, before tho close 
of the ninth century, in a form of written character invented by 
themselves, which still bears the name of Cyril. 

, The same fatality overtook all these translations ; the spirituality 
of the Church, which used them, was dried up, and the language 
had becbme unintelligible to the vulgar, though still clung to by an 
ignorant and uuwor^y priesthood. The Gothic language perished 
entirely off the face of the earth ; the others survive, aiid are used 
rather to obscure than to teach truth. A part of tlio duty of 
Bible Societies is to supply the Bible in the modern vernaculars 
to Churches, starving under the shadow of old aud venerable, yet 
dead .trees, which no longer bear leaves and fruit, for the healing 
•and feeding of the nations. ^ 

In the peninsula of Arabia the Gospel never obtained a foothold. 
The Arabic language was, however, destined to play a mighty part 
in the history of mankind, as the vehicle of a false religion, and as 
the invigorator by its contact, and linguistic amalgamation, of some 
of the greatest languages in Asia and Africa. Translations of the 
Bib)p were made into Arabic os early as the lifetime of Mahomet,' 
who died ▲.]>. 631 ; from which, as he knew no other language, he 
must have gleaned his imperfect and distorted knowledge of its 
contents. Had such a translation of the Bible as now exists in 
Arabio been at the disposal of that great high-souled and earnest 
man, how different would probably have been his utterances ! 
how different the ereed of his followers I 

Still ftirther to the east is the kingdom of Persia. The inhabi- 
tants of the southern provinces speak a language called Persian. 
A. translation of the Pentateuch was made by a Jew from the 
Byriio. The date is uncertain, but it cannot be earlier than 
tte ninth century x.n.| as the Tower of Babel is called the 
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Tpwer irf . Baghdad, a city, of which the foundation date is 
known, a.]>. 827. 

Let me cast one' glance at the extreme west of Europe. By the 
nhgular good fortune of the inhabitants of the Britifah Islands in 
all the early efEorts of Christians they had a conspicuous part. They 
received the Qospel early; one of the early Christian martyrs, 
St. Alban, died at Yerulam in Hertfordshire ; and their missionaries 
to the heathen were early in the field, Columba. Columbanus, 
Aidan, and Boniface. They were foremost in the Crusades, fore- 
most in Bible-translation, and in the Reformation. Cmdmon, who 
lived in the seventh century a.d., wrote a metrical version, but 
Anglo-Saxon interlinear versions of the Latin Bible are found. 
The Venerable Bede, on the very day of his death (a.d. 7 ^ 5 ), gave 
a finishing touch to the translation of John’s Gospel. King Alfred 
the Great took part in the translation of the Bible, and prefixed 
some chapters of Exodus to his Code of Laws in a.d. 890. An 
Anglo-Saxon Glossary of the four Gospels, dated a.d. 900, is in 
the British Museum. In the tenth centuiy another Anglo-Saxon 
version was made from the Vulgate, and the MS. is in the 
Bodleian. There exists also a copy of Paul’s Epistles with Irish, 
or Erse, interlineal Glosses of the ninth century a.d. 

This completes the story of the different languages to which the 
Bible was committed at a period antecedent to the Korman 
Conquest pf England: i. Hebrew; 2. Aramaic; 3. Samaritan; 
4. Greek; 5. Syriac; 6. Latin; 7. 8. 9. (3 Dialects) Eoptic; 
10. Etbiopic; 11. Gothic; 12. Armenian; 13. Georgian; 14. 
Slavonic; 15. Arabic; 16. Persian; 17. Anglo-Saxon; 18. Old-Erae. 
There was a dense silence for three centuries, and a dark period 
preceded the dawn of the Reformation. Oriental travellers know 
well the darkness, that precedes the coming of the morning. It was 
a darkness of ignorance, superstition, priestcraft, and bigotry. 
Latin had died out of the mouths of the people ; a new bii*th of 
vernacular forms of speech had taken place; but the Romish Church 
was blind in spite of warnings. The first effort of Protestants was 
to get at the inspired records of their faith, and give them to the 
people. The Anglo-Saxon versions above alluded to were justly 
appealed to by the Reformers in England, as a proof of the 
continuity of vernacular versions, and the right of Christian 
Churches to have the Bible in the language understood by men, 
women, and children. To Wycliffe, the morning-star of the 
Beformation, in a.d. 1380, temp. Richard II., belongs the high 
lionour of completing the translation of the entire Scripture in 1 9. 
English. At nearly the same time, and 20. before the appearance 
of Jerome of Prague and Huss in Bohemia, a translation had 
come into existence. 21. A German version was made at the 
expense of the Emperor of Germany in a.d. 1405, and exists in the 
Vienna Library. 22. A translation into Provenpd dates back to a.d. 
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1179, and 23. one into Flemish to A.n. 1300. These existed before 
the dawn of the Beformation, in all tWenty-three translations. 
Subsequent to that mighty unbarring of the doors of the closed 
temples of religion and knowledge, the following Torsions sprang 
into existence : 1. Welsh; 2. Qaelic; 3. Erse; 4. Manx; 5. French; 
6. Basque; 7. Dutch; 8. Norwego-Danish; 9. Swedish; 10. Spanish; 
11. Italian ; 12. Bouraan ; 13. Buss ; 14. Osmanli Turki ; 1 5. Old 
Norse; 16. Lapp; 17. Finn; 18. Lithu; 19. Pole ; 20. 21. Wend, 
(2 Dialects); 22. Magyar; 23.Bomansch; 24. Lett; 25. Kamiola; 
26. Ehst; 27. Nogai Turk! (twenty-seven Languages). Tha 
invention of printing, the revival of learning, the reintroduction ot 
Greek and Hebrew into the curriculum of Western scholars, made 
a mighty change. The Latin Vulgate was the first book actually 
printed and published, in a.d. 1462. Erasmus put forth hia 
Greek edition at Basle in a.d. 1516, followed by Cardinal 
Ximenes in a.d. 1520. Texts were compared, translations 
revised, and copies multiplied. Bohemian was the first living 
language printed. In the mean time the world was being 
explored or discovered, a clearer knowledge of the multiplicity 
of languages was being obtained ; yet, strange to say, it never^ 
entered into the conception of the good and holy men of that 
period, that it was a duty to supply the heathen and Mahometan 
world with copies of the Word of God, and in a systematic 
way to re-introduce it to the knowledge of the Church of Borne, 
the Greek Church, and the fallen Churches of Western Asia^ 
and North-East Africa. They were content to feed themselves 
with the bread of life ; but it was not revealed to them, noi^ 
was it brought home to their ^consciences from the pulpit, that 
Jesus died for all, that Christ from the Cross looked down 
upon the poor heathen also, and that the so-called dogs had a 
congenital right to the crumbs from the Christian’s table. 

Now and then there was a bright exception. John Eliob 
was bom in a.d. 1604, and went to New England in a.d. 1631.; 
He learnt the language of the Algonquin tribes, i. who then 
dwelt in the States of Massachusetts and Virginia, and trans- 
lated the Bible, which has outlived the race, religion, and 
language ; for all have passed away. The Bible survives as th^ 
language of a dead nation. He had no helps in his work such 
as men have now; his method was, ** Prayers and pains througU 
faith in Jesus Christ will do anything.” At the otW end of the 
world some laymen of the Dutch East India Company translated 
the Bible into Malay, 2. In a.d* 1668 the New Testament was 
printed in Holland, and large portions of the Old Testament in 
A.1). 1723, both in the Boman and Arabic written characters, at the 
expense of the Government, who also prepared a translation of the 
New Testament and part of the Old Testament in Portuguese 3. 
for the use of the settlers in the Dutch oolimies^ who spoke that 
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langna^; anj this vas the first Temacalar traodatioii, that reached 
ttat pne^ridden land (Portngal), and the one which, in a reviaed 
form, is still in use. In South India, Ziegenbalg, the Danish 
missionary, printed, in a.d. 1714, his translation of the Netlr Testa- 
ment in Tamil, 4. and had done part of the Old Testament, when he 
died; but his.greatwork was completed in a.d. In a.d. 1661 

Oravius, a Dutch pastor in Batavia, printed a translation of 
the QospeU^of Matthew and John in one of the languages of, 
the aboriginal tribes of the Island of Formosa, 5. within the 
empire of China. The language is still scarcely known, for 
before the edition was circulated the mission was uprooted. In 
Ceylon, before a.d. 1783. the Dutch Government had promoted 
a translation of the New Testament and portions of the Old into 
Sinhdli, 6. and they were printed at Colombo. Thus there were 
in all of this period thirty-three translations. In some lists I find 
allusions to a translation, into Osmdnli Turki, and Hindustani in 
Asia, and Eskimo in America, but I am unable for various reasons 
to admit them on my list. I am dealing with facts. 

Two reflections arise from these facts. The Dutch supplied 
tfanslations in Malay, Formosa, and Sinh&li, and the Dani^ in 
Tamil, while the British had done nothing in Asia. In the 
following century they made up for their slackness. The famous 
Boman Catholic priest Beschi was one of the best Tamil scholars 
of his age, and was alive during the time of Ziegenbalg’s labours, 
but it never occurred to him to translate any book of the Holy 
Scriptures, tor his method of converting the heathen, and his 
method of guiding a Christian Church, did not require it; in bet, 
would not have survived the contact with a knowledge of 
teripture ; and the same may be said of the Jesuits in Paraguay, 
in South America, and on the Congo in Africa, the founders 
of the Papist establishments in China, and the missionaries 
-of the Romish Church at the present moment, belonging tc 
any one of the great Congregations, labouring in any part of the 
world, among tribes and nations of any stage of intellectual 
culture. Not one of them (except the Jesuits at Beirut, who, 
under the pressure of the Protestant competition, have put 
forth an excellent, though costly, Arabic Bible) has ever taken 
their converts to the pure fountain of Christian truth, but 
substituted cunningly-devised fables of legends of the Virgin 
Mary and so-called saints. More than that, they are the avowed 
enemies of Bible-circulation by Protestant agency. 

In all, at the close of the second period, there were, as far 
as can be traced, inclusive of the inspired Hebrew and Greek, 
fifty-six versions in existence, many of them dead, and used 
only for liturgical purposes, most of them incorrect, and requiring 
carefiil eom^rison with the Hebrew and Greek texts, and aUj- 
very insufflcieiitly distributed. Many nominal ChiistiaDs, and^ 
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Bome real ones, passed through life without ever seeing a Bible. 
In England a large Bible was iastc^ned by a chain to a lectern 
in some churches, but was not legible, nor was opportunity 
given to read it. Bible-possession was rare; Bible-study, in 
the proper sense of that word, rarer. A deadness had fallen 
over the Protestant Churches. There may have' been some who 
desired, but few had the opportunity. At length, at the close 
of the eighteenth century, the missionary spirit burst into exis- 
tence, i^acting upon the home Churches ; and a missionary spirit 
is baded on the Bible, a Bible understood by the people; to be 
TjBad; to be prayed over; to be thumbed by old folks; to be 
lisped by little children ; to be spelt out by imperfectly-educated 
men and women ; to be read and explained in churches, chapels, 
and Sunday-schools; to be whispered into dying ears; to be 
handed down with pencil-marks and annotations from parents 
to children. 

The want was felt: nobody knew exactly how to supply it. 
Some effort must be made to accomplish a great work, which 
had been the desire of so many generations. Who would 
apply the spark to the train? It came about in an unexpected 
way. Great rivers spring from tiny fountains. The story 
reads like a myth of the Middle Ages; like the lying legend 
of Lourdes in South Prance it centres round a peasant girl. 
God’s lessons can be taught by the agency of poor human 
creatures : there is no occasion under the Christian dispensation 
for visions of angels, or beatified erring mortals. A little 
Welsh girl had been in the habit of walking two miles every 
Saturday to prepare her Sunday-school lesson from the only 
Bible in the neighbourhood : with the savings of six years, in 
A.D. 1800 she walked twenty-five miles to purchase a Bible of 
hir. Charles, of Bala, who received an annual small consignment 
from a local Bible- Association. She burst into tears and buried 
her face in her hands, when she heard that every copy was 
already appropriated. The minister was greatly moved at the 
sight, and gave her a copy from his own shelves, which copy is 
now in the Bible House in London, and respected as its very 
foundation-stone. In 1802 Mr Charles went to London to try 
and found a Welsh Bible Society, but the matter had got beyond 
his power, as well as his dreams, and in 1804 was founded in 
London a Bible Society to supply the World, and the example was 
followed in Hew York and Edinburgh, and their branches and 
depots have spread over the World. From the little acorn has 
sprung up a vast tree, which overshadows the globe. All other 
Bible-Societies ate are local affairs. 

Since that date a great crop of new translations in the different 
languages cif the world has sprung up. Mission-stations were 
planted by the different Churches, and translations sent home to 
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printed. Copies were sent back in thousands to be sold below 
.^ostrprice, to be used in the school, in the family, and the humblo 
^iiome, and to be the rule of the new life. 

I now ask each boy present to accept from me a present of 
a specimen book, or sheet, of one single verse of the Gospel 
of John, in a great many, though not the whole, of these 
versions. 1 place on the shelves of the school- library a selection 
of versions taken at random from the store of every portion of 
the world. 1 am able, to tell you in detail, where each 
language is spoken, and to what family of languages it belongs ; 
what is the state of culture of the people who read it, what 
written character is used for the printing, and the name of 
the missionary or scholar who made the translation, or can 
make use of it; so far I can, but no living man can pre- 
tend to say, that he himself knows more than twenty out of the 
three hundred and thirty-one (331) varieties, and perhaps not 
that number ; yet the knowledge of each language is by certain 
specific persons as certain and accurate as the knowledge of 
Latin and Greek possessed by the Newcastle Scholar of the year. 
The versions, when printed, are brought into the immediate use of 
the pastors, schoolmasters, and the women and children of the 
nation or tribe, for whose use they are prepared; they are not 
composed to be put away as a tour do force on the shelf of a 
library. Revision goes on with every new edition, and the 
scholarship of the greatest scholars of Europe and America is^ 
challenged to point out defects. Now, if any Eton boy present* 
can point out any error of the rendering of the Greek in the 
speciniens, wliich he holds in his hands, of the Fiji, or Tahiti, or 
Swalrili, or Zulu, or Mohawk, or Telugu, or Mandarin, or Japan, 

I shall feel much obliged, if he will stand up and point it out, and 
1 will get it corrected in the next edition. This is the challenge, 
which we give to the critic, or the doubter, or the unbeliever, 
quite fearless of the result, for we work in good faith. 

No one part of the world is more attended to than the rest. 
The sun never sets on the work of the Bible- Societies ; their 
publications are being read in different quarters at every hour of 
the day. Many of the translators were simple, unscientific men, 
but they did their work well. Very often they had no help from 
dictionary or grammar, for nothing of the kind existed. Eton 
boys can realize what it is to write an exercise without such 
assistance. Some required one kind of written character, some 
another ; some were rendered in two or more to suit the require- 
ments of the people. Art and Science have been the handmaids 
of the inspired Revelation. 

A word about the languages of the world. There are more 
than two thousand mutually unintelligible spoken at this moment ; 
but the great languages, like the English, ti*ead down the small 
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ones, and lan^piages die like tke people who spoke them. King 
Xerxes, who was defeated at Salamis, as you all know, and who 
was the husband of Queen Esther, issued orders to the 127 
provinces of his kingdom, according to the writing thereof, and to 
every people after their language. All have perished except two, 
Oreek and Hebrew, for they ^th had become the receptacle of 
Ood’s Word. Versions are made in dialects, where it is neces* 
sary, and in some rare cases in a jargon, for the use of Jews, or 
Negroes. 

Europe is pretty well supplied, and the wants of the tribes who 
speak the smaller and less well-known languages have been 
attended to. In Asia great progress has been made, especially in 
British India ; translations have been made in scores of languages, 
and are diligently distributed. A great work has been done in 
China : people us^ to think that there was only one language fpr 
all the inhabitants of that great Empire, but the mistake has been 
found out. The Book-language is intelligible to the eyes of all the 
educated, but each reader has to express himself in his own 
vernacular, as the translation is expressed in ideograms, which 
speak to the eye only, and so far resemble the figures in arithmetic, 
which each nation calls by a different name. Many other trans- 
lations have been made in. the language of the educated classes, and 
the different provincial colloquials, some in ideograms, and some in 
the Boman alphabet. 

In Africa and Oceania a great work has been done, and much 
more is being done ; the whole Bible is now to be purchased for a 
small sum in scores of languages, the very names of which were 
unknown at the beginning of this century ; and they are valued 
above all things by the people, who gladly pay all the cost. Most 
of these languages are melodious, and capable of expressing every 
idea : all the stories about Mvage languages ‘ have been disproved. 
Every language of the world can be tuned to sing the same great 
Psalm of Salvation. 

Passing* into America, we find the same necessity for, and the 
same power of 'giving, the Bible, but strangely different is the 
vehicle of speech : while in China every word is a monosyllable, 
in America the word seems to disappear, and the unit of speech is 
a sentence, a compact expression in many syllables'. It is asserted 
that the word ‘‘ kneel ’* can only be expressed in eleven syllables. 
To record such intolerably long sentence- wonls a syllabary, con- 
sisting of a united consonant and vowel, has been composed, bo as 
to shorten the inordinate length in printing ; and I leave in your 
library specimens of this remarkable and ingenious device to bring 
a knowledge of the Qospel home to the Ked Indians, though I 
doubt the expediency of retracing our steps in the path ot 
Civilisation, and going back from the perfection of alphabets to thu 
unscientific conception of Syllabaries. 
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•i iNNsdl to your reooUedioii the lines of dear old Eoratius 
naocus, who was fond of airing his geographical knowMge* 
which was not more accurate than that of the author of the Acts 
of the Apostles, who tells us that there were devout men at 
Jerusalem from mty naiiom undsr heaven (hro iramo^ iOyoue rwy 
vwo rw olpapov\ but his enumeration of them reveals a very 
limited area. So Horatius Flaccus tells us in his own pretty way 
of the unlimited diffusion which be anticipates for his charming odes : 
Jam Daedaleo ocior learo 
Visam gementis litora Botpori, 

Syrt^ue Gaetulas canoms 
A lei, Hyperboreoi^ue oampos. 

Me Colchm, et qui dimimnlat metum 
Manae oohordi Diem, et ultimi 
Noflcent Oeloni, me peritus 
Diioet Iber fihodamqiie potor. 

And again : 

Tisam Biitannoi faospitibua feroi, 

Et laeium equino lanraine Ooncanum. 

Viiam pharetratoi Gelonoe 
Et Gioy thieum inviolatui amnem. 

How true is this, though magnified a hundredfold, of the bck)ks, 
or rather the one Book, issued by the Bible Society ! It finds its 
way to Urbesque, gentes^ue, et Latium ferox,” well called 
**ftfnx,” for no such antagonist to the Bible has been found, both 
in deed and spirit, as the Latin Church. 

I have told you of the past ; let us look forward to the future of 
the Bible* Societies. Dear boys, you are the heirs of all the ages, 
the ** enfants terribles ” of the next half-century, the 
** — ^juTenum receni 
** Examen, Eois timendam 
** Fartibui, Ooeanoque rubro.’* 

To ^our generation will be committed the duty to carry out to com- 
pletton the work left undone by the men of the time of Victoria, 
who came to the throne, while 1 was an Eton boy. Let me appeal 
to you, in the names of old Etonians, whose glory you havos^ 
emulate. You recollect that grand passage of Demosthenes’ ** Oe 
Corona”? We had it, if I recollect right, when Mr. W. E, 

, Gladstone and bis brother-in-law. Lord Lyttelton, came down in 
1840 to be the examiners for the Newcastle Scholarship, and I and 
Bishop Haokomess were in the Select; and a few years back 
I lemmdod Mr. Gladstone of the honour conferred upon me by his 
hands, doubly an honour when conferred by him, much as 1 differ 
fkom iam in politics at the present moment : 

Md tedt wpoetei^ivvavraf rwv wpoffovwv^ cal Tovt iv 

nkmueif ew^imfa/iJreef, mil vovt iv 'EaKafutu . 

I will tell you how this applies. Fifty years ago, moving about 
in our mi^ were two figures, one that of a young man, who was 
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a private tutor, and one a boy, just such a boy as each of you are 
(perhaps 1 may have fairged him to fetch a book or carry a 
letter) ; but the names of those two are now mentioned with love 
and honour and fond regret, wherever the English language is 
spoken : George Augustus Selywn and Coleridge Patteson. 

Selwyn preached in the Maori language within a few weeks 
after his arrival in New Zealand. Some Bishops occupy their 
dioceses for decades, and are dumb dogs to the end of their days. 
The Bi' le in Maori was revised, and Bishop Selwyn the second, 
and his widowed mother, aided in the revision. Coleridge Patteson 
exhausted linguistic worlds, and then invented (in the proper sense 
of “invenio”) new. From island to island in the New Hebrides 
he took the Gospel of Salvation as a new idea, and he left it em- 
bedded in the language, habits, and hearts of the wild tribes, for 
whom he gave up his life. Had he lived longer, he would have 
left more ample memorials of his genius and his devotion, but his 
mode of life and death has left you all a great example. You 
remember, boys, the Greek monumental inscription on those, who 
fell at Blataea, and which I saw a few years ago in the Museum at 
Athens. Let me apply it to you : Go, boys, do as these did, and 
fall as this one fell.’* England and Eton must be foremost in arts 
and arms, in the battlefield and the playing-ground, on the river 
and on the sea, in the lecture-room of the scholar and the mission- 
chapel of the missionary, in the speeches of the orator and the 
printed books of the author : 

Klkv apiat^v^iVy koI vireipoxov epp^vai tlWtov. 

X 

The office of a translator is a noble one. Over the grave of one 
it is recorded, that he translated the whole Bible into a language 
the existence of which was unknown before his arrival on the spot. 
When the Lord cometh, and raaketh a reckoning with 11 is servants, 
such as he will have a good account to render of the talents com- 
mitted to their charge. 

And, finally, a good knowledge of Latin and Greek (as taught 
at Eton in roy day, and in my case flogged into me, and still taught 
under Dr. Warre) is a latifia is dec, the best mental gymnastics 
in the world. It is taugot scientifically now, but in my days 
the science of comparative grammar had not become known. I re- 
member Henry Hallam, the author of **Tho Middle Ages,’- asking 
me in 1842, at Cambridge, whether it were true, that the Sanskrit 
language, which I had studied, resembled the Greek and Lati^ 
in its structure and word-store. My reply was that in Sanskrit 
alone was found the secret of the inflections of the verbs and nouns 
of her younger sister-languages. All this is in the Public School 
Primer now, and every schoolboy knows what a stem, and a root, 
and a suffix are. But Dr. Eeate cared for none of such things and. 
probably would have flogged any boy, who suggested such nonsense.' 
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I repeat that a scientific grounding in an Indo-European language 
fornis a sound platform for further study. If Hebrew could be 
added, as a representative of Semitiu languages, so much the better ; 
but every language evoked by the genius of man, in spite of all its 
multiform varieties, must have a method of expix.»6sing the object, 
the predicate, and the subject, must have elementary roots and 
some method of modifying them so as to express the meaning of 
the speaker ; it must have a sound-lore, word-lore, and sentence-lore. 

The Bible is meant to be the faithful witness of past times, the 
solemn teacher of the Church in all times, the fountain of in- 
exhaustible truth, the aAvakener of souls from a fatal slumber, the 
still small warning voice to the sinner to repent from his ways ; it 
is not meant to be the subject of a merely mechanical, musical, 
system of chants and anthems and antiphons, sung or muttered or 
intoned by non-spiritual hirelings; it is not meant to bo the school- 
book of non-Christian children, the mere shibboleth of the con- 
ventional worshipper, the eorpm tile of the ingenious philologist, 
ethnologist, geologist, or historiologist. No Christian Church has 
ever existed without some rudimentary translation. The eunuch 
of Kandake, as he sat in his chariot reading his chapter of Isaiah, 
understood the literal meaning of the words, as he hud either a copy 
of the Septuagint, or an Aramaic Targam, in his hands, but under- 
stood not the application and the hidden meaning until Philip, 
taught by the Spirit, explained it. There is no trace of the 
existence of a Church, however small, without a trace of a ver- 
nacular version, and this version has not been the result of a Canon 
of the Church, hut of the voluntary exertions of each Church. 

Many non-Christians have been convertifd by Bible-reading, 
unaided by oral instruction. In all ages and countries there has 
been a desire, a desire not always realized, to communicate the 
Bible to others. It is mere folly to urge at this period of our 
knowledge of the languages of the world, and the intellectual 
aptitude of barbarous races, that the contents of the Bible cannot 
with care and precision be conveyed to every nation or tribo or 
language under the sun, so as to be understood by men, women, 
and children. For two thousand years, since the Septuagint was 
taken in hand, one stream of solemn music has been sung in the 
mpltiform voice of the human race to the honour of the Great 
B^eemer, 

IloWai plv Bv^7qi 9 ffXwffcai, pta V aOapa^otei, 

telling the same story in fresh combinations of syllables, fresh 
blending of sounds, fresh scratchings of the pen, fresh impres- 
sions upon the human soul. 

Exojf CoLLioa, FArtuu-p i6, iSSg. 
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Yswoini Ezmniro pbbtious to the Close of the Eioht^ierte 

Centubt. 


Itoi-BEIORMATIOH PERIOD. 
Europe. 

English. 

Anglo-Saxon (dead). 
Old-Ene (dead). 

Ilemish. 

5 German. 

Bohemian. 

Provenqal 
Gothic (dead). 

Latin (dead). 

10 Greek. 

Slayonio (dead). 

AaiA^ 

Hebrew (dead). 

Aramaic (dead). 

Samaritan (dead). 

If Syriac (dead). 

Armenian (dead). 

Georgian (dead). 

Arabic. 

Persian. 

Africa. 

to Koptic (3 dMects) (dead). 
Ethiopic (d^) 


PoST-EEFOBICATIOir PRRIOD. 

Europe. 

Welsh. 

Gaelic. 

Erse. 

Manx. 

5 French. 

Basque. 

Spanish. 

Portuguese. 

Old Norse or Icelandic. 

10 Norwego-Danish. 

Swedish. 

Lapp. 

Dutch. 

Finn. 

15 Russ. 

Rouman. 

Lithu. 

Pole. 

Wend (2 dialects). 

20 Osm&nli Turki. 

Magyar 

Italian. 

Komansch. 

Lett. 

25 Eamiola (or Sloyfin). 

Rhst (Beval dialect). 
Nogai (Krim dialect). 


Asia. 

Sioh&lL 

Malay. 

30 TamiL 

Formoea (deed). 


Axebica. 

}t New England (dead). 

t 

AiCTSim. 


Pki-Bnonuxnnr : 
£ngiiiign ... SI — ... 

Diabeto s — 13 

Totd ... 


iPon^Baraaiuinm : 

LaognagM js - 

DidMta ••• I * 


S6 



.•« 
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f.S. — must record my obligation to the Bev. Prebendary 
Edmonds, of High Bray, Devon, for the advant^ ^ined by 
the perusal of his published addresses on this subject in Exeter 
Hall, and his sermon in Exeter Cathednd in 1888, and his kind 
letter of suggestions. He was with great propriety selected to 
give the address at Eton. At the last moment the date was 
altered, and his services were required elsewhere. 1 was called 
upon unworthily to fill his pla^, for which 1 have only one 
special qualification (so far, superior to his), that I am an Etonian, 
sprung of a race, which for seven generations of men have known, 
and desire to know, no other public school but Eton, and this fact 
is recorded in my family-stall in Eton Chapel. 


CHAPTER II.-LATIN TRANSLATIONS OF THE BIBLE. 

There can be no question that for a considerable period the 
Christian Church was a Greek- speaking Church. The Septuagint 
had quite superseded, in the estimation of the men of that period, 
the Hebrew original text. The New Testament was entirely in 
Greek ; in the Churches of Alexandria, Corinth and Antioch, Giicck 
was the vernacular, and even at Rome there were sections of the 
community which spoke Greek. It is noteworthy, that the works 
of the great Stoic philosophers, Epictetus and the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius, have come down to us in the Greek languiige, notwith- 
standing that Cicero had shown that the refined I^tin of the 
pre-Augustan age presented a sufficient vehicle for philosophic 
inquiry. The oldest non-Hellenic version was not the Latin, but 
the Peshito Syriac, a loving return of the Scriptures to a kindred 
dialect of the old Aramaic and Hebrew. No one, however, can 
read the Greek Testament without feeling, that the penumbra of 
a Latin superior power overshadows it, just as in the modem 
literature of India the presence of English is felt in the ideas, 
the phraseology, and the word-store. Such words os ** sicarius,” 
“ Prmtoriuin,** “ membrana,” •‘census,” “ Cmsar,” “Colonia,” 
“Niger,” “Gaza,” •* libertinus,” strike the reader in the same 
manner as an English expression in a Hindustani document. The 
current coins bore Latin names and Latin characters ; one of tho 
inscriptions on the Cross was in Latin. Still, even in the distant 
Church of Gaul, so far removed from direct Hellenic influences, 
where the people spoke a barbarous vernacular, Greek was for some 

E eriod the recognized language of Christian authority ; in R.ome the 
terary use of Greek extended into the third century, and in the 
early days of the Roman Church Greek wgs tho language of publio 
worship. 

Here let us stand aside for a moment and reflect upon another 
aspect of the Divine plan ; the period, the locality, the environ- 
ment of the great drama of man’s Salvation were unique in the 
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hidtory, the peojjraphy, and the ethnology, of the world ; no such 
a favourable conjunction of place and opportunity for a world- wide 
revelation had occurred before or since the Christian era, and I 
proceed to show, how in the fulness of time a suitable vehicle, not 
always the same, was, ns it were, pr(‘pnred beforehand to safeguard 
the oral Message. In all false religious the founder from his own 
narrow human point of view thought only of his own time, his own 
people, and their peculiar surroundings ; his blinded followers 
worshipped the letter of their master’s writings, and allowed of no 
vcmacular translations, and so the oral word became shrouded’ and 
withdrawn from the human intelligenro of generations yet to bo 
born, using languages which had not yet come into existence, or 
whicli ha<l not hetm reduced to literary requirements ; the Message 
was thus darkened by the overlaying of anti(]ue and obsolete words 
and customs, instead of being capable of adaptation to the require-* 
ments of (‘very age, every clime, every grade of civilization. 

^fow a doubt has been expressed whether the red, black, yellow, 
and white, man can have possibly descended from one primaeval 
pair, and liave become differentiated in the colour of their skin and 
shape of their skull, in the course of ages, from causes of which 
we have no knowledge, and in a manner, which has never recurred 
in the long period of recoi-ded history. I pass no opinion on thi^ 
subject beyond recording the fact, that the existing races of 
mankind, however ditfering in minor features, resemble each other 
physically and intellectually more than they resemble any other 
species of animal. But there can be no doubt whatever, that 
languages did not spring from the same seed-plot. There has been 
no continuous descent of languages even in historic limes; they 
differ from each other so considerably in structure and word-store, 
as to render the theory of their being descended from a common 
stock quite untenable. Some have thrown out the idea, that man 
was created without the power of uttering articulate speech ; that 
there existed in early times an animal, scientificuliy described as 
ttXdXov avijp ; after the di'^persion of mankind in many countries tho 
power of utterance was developed by their organs under different 
circumstances, and presented different plicnomcna. Now in no 
ancient document do we find such early allusions to the existence 
of diiScrentiations of speech as in the Old Testament. AVe become 
aware of the existence of the Egyptian, Assyrian, and Babylonian 
languages, and of other less important dialects. All the nonsense 
of Hebrew having been spoken in tho Ganlen of Eden, or before 
the Flood, or in Mesopotamia before the cull of Abraham, has been 
swept away ; u() to tho time of the Jewish Captivity the Egyptian, 
Assyrian, and Babylonian languages hud had a long innings, and 
had played their game out. Egyptian might have been the 
language of the older Hebrews alter their long sojourn in Egypt, 
and Babylonian might have been the language of the later Hebrews 
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•iter their porter eojoam in Babylon : they were botfar.litpnwj 
>nd doonments in their particular form of wesdi aim 
method of writihg have come down to our time ; but they were not 
chosen to be the vehicle of conveying the oracles of Ood, and 
centuries have passed since they both became dead and extinct. Bnt 
during the Captivity in Babylon the Jews came into contact with 
two other languages, the Median and the Persian ; both are known 
to' us, the former only by the inscription of Darius’ tablets of 
Behistdn, the latter by a vast literature and a living vernacular, 
one of the simplest and most beautiful in the world : but neither 
•was selected for God’s purposes. The Hebrew form of speech, 
which had lasted more than one thousand years, from the time of 
the sojourn in Egypt to the Captivity in Babylon, had died as a 
living speech, and in fact never was a sufficient vehicle for logical 
thought ; still less so was the Aramaic vernacular, which 
succeeded it, and which had the peculiar honour of being the 
vehicle of the oral teachings of our Lord and His Apostles. 

1 write advisedly, that the Hebrew never was a sufficient 
vehicle for logical thought ; as a rule, the Semitic languages are 
more simple, childlike, and primitive than the Arian : Emanuel 
Deutsch, himself a Hebrew, and a great scholar, too early lost to 
the world, thus expresses himself : 

** Philosophy and speculation are not easily expressed in a 
“ language bereft of all syntactic structure, and of the infinite 
** variety of little words, which ready for any emergency, like 
<< so many small living links, imperceptibly bind word to word, 
** phrase to phrase, period to period ; which are the life and soul 
“ of what is called ‘ construction ’ ; there is no distinction betwixt 
** the Perfect and Future Tenses in Hebrew. There is indeed, in 
** spite of all these shortcomings, a strength, a boldness, a 
** picturesqueness, a delicacy of feeling, and expression in Semitic 
** languages, but it cannot be compared with the suppleness of Arian 
“ languages, and that boundless supply of words, that enable them 
** to produce the most telling combinations, their exquisitely 
** consummate, and refined syntactical development, that can 
change, and shift, and alter the position of words and phrases, 
and sentences, and periods, to almost any place, so as to give 
“ force to any part of their speech.’’ 

The epoch of the Captivity was a remarkable one in the history 
of the world. Cyrus, or Kai Khusru, had appeared as the 
representative of the so-called Arian race; before him and his 
successors fell the empire of the Semites in Mesopotamia, and 
of the Hamites in Egypt. . There was a birth of great spiritual 
leaders at that time all over the world: Jerusalem was taken 
by Nebuchadnezzar, 586 b.c. ; Pythagoras flourished, 580 b.g. ; 
Buddha, 580 b.c. ; Koung-futz-zee, or Confucius, 550 b.c. The 
later Hebrew prophets were pronouncing the decay of Israel, 
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and looking forward into a mjateriona and to them and thel| 
contemporaries unintelligible future. The domination of thi^ 
races who spoke Arian languages commenced, when Cyrus thi 
Persian api)eared, followed by^ the Or^ks and Latins, and law hai 
since been given to tbe world in an Arian language, with the short 
interlude of a Semitic revival in the early klahometan rule. On 
the other hand, the dominating cosmopolite religions of the worlds 
the Christian and Mahometan, have been, and ever will remaiUi 
essentially Semitic ; and there seems no possibility of any change 
except a return to the blank atheism of Buddhism and Confucianism, 
or the development of a scientific agnosticism, or a hopeless, de« 
spairing atheism : the former seems improbable, the latter sadly 
probable. 

The time, predestined from the commencement of the world, had 
come for the throwing down of the barrier betwixt the Jew and 
the Gentile, and for the manifestation of God, as the Father of all 
His poor children, and not only of one favoured race, to whom 
up to this time His oracles had been entrusted. The civilization q| 
the nations who dwelt on the shores of the Middle Sea of thi 
Western World (for the Eastern World of India and China sat 
apart, until last century, in darkness) had been prepared ; and 
there was a preparation also of the Roman polity, the Greek 
philosophy, and the Phoenician written character in its three great 
developments, Hebrew, Greek, and .Roman. The Hebrew Ian* 
guage might have been sufficient for the spiritual and intellectual 
wants of one insignificant nation ; the lordly languages of Greece 
and Rome were requiroil for the teaching of races in a higher 
civilization, and the illumination of the countries west of the 
Volga and the Euphrates for all time. The Greek language had 
gone ■ through the great curriculum of poetry, the drama, the* 
schools of philosophy, and the political debates in the Agora. 
When Alexander the Great defeated Darius at Arbela, Greek had 
already, in tlic hands of Plato and Aristotle, been fashioned into 
a great logical machine, and had become ripe for the reception 
of the Divine oracles, which liad become too vast to be any longer 
contained in the imperfect roceptucle of the vowellcss and the 
gnimroatically undeveloped Hebrew. The alphabet of the Greek 
nations was strong in all the details where the Hebrew failed. 
Hero wo sec tin? marvellous wisdom of God watching over the 
preservation of His Word. When the Jews came back from 
Babylon, they left in that city a large colony, who were in 
poss(*8sion of the books of Moses, the poetical books, and some 
of the prophetical,' thus anticipating and guarding against the 
attacks, which after-ages would bring against the honesty of Ezra, 
who is charged with crediting Moses with utterances which he 
never uttired. The rival sect of the Samaritans seem to have 
been muintuiued in a profitless existence merely to be additional 
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iHtiiMes of the gennineness of the Pentateuch, preserved in a 
different dialect and written character down to our dajs. To 
aiitiidpate falsification on the part of the Pharisees and Sadduoees 
of the time of our Lord, the Septuagint translation into Greek 
had come into existence 150 b.c., the first instance on record of 
a translation of a large volume from one language into a totally 
different one. As far as we con judge, the Old Testament is the 
unique specimen of the Hebrew language of that period. There 
were few, if any, Gentile Hebrew scholars before the time of 
Jerome. Greek became the vehicle of the translation of the 
Old Testament, and supplied the original text of the New. ,Many 
Bomans studied, and were acquainted with the Greek literature, 
and there was no need of Latin translations; on the other 
hand, no one seems to have cared to make trahslations of 
the ample stores of Egyptian literature, such as the ''Book 
of the Dead,’* or of the accumulated learning of the Assyrian, 
Babylonian, and still more ancient Accadian, libraries. No 
Greek translations have come down to us of the inscriptions, ot 
literature, of the Cypriote, Hittite, Lycian, and many other minor 
languages. The Hebrew Old Testament, being at this early period 
enshrined in Greek, and entrusted to nations who knew no 
Hebrqw^ has been thus preserved, so that no one could possibly 
add to or take from its text, or impugn its genuineness. 

The word Greek, as used in the New Testament, no mqre 
exclusively means a person, who speaks, or a person who spoke, 
the Greek langua^, than the word Feringhi ” in Asia means a 

Frenchman.” Paul says, ** There is no distinction between Jew 
and Greek : ” this means betwixt Jew and Gentile, or, as a Hindu 
would express it, between a Hindu and a Mletcha; ” and as a 
Mahometan would express it ** between a Mahometan and a 
Xdfir.” John in his Gospel mentions that some Greeks desired to 
see Jesus: these were not Jews, who spoke Greek, of which there 
were some in Palestine, but bond fide Gentiles. 

But 08 time went on a second vehicle of speech was required, 
and was found in the Latin. The Greek language was destined to 
be childless, to give birth to no great families of new languages, 
as its two sisters, the Sanskrit and Latin^ have done; never 
entirely dying as a vernacular, for many centuries the Greek was 
under a cloud, and had ceased to be a vehicle of literaturo. On 
the other hand, the Latin language, which differed from it in so 
much, and yet resembled it in so much more, was selected for a 
more remarkable destiny, and, as we shall see, for a long period 
became the faithful depository of the Word of God, guarded, how* 
ever, from fabrications by the existence of the Greek and several 
early Asiatic and African versions, and, as regards the Old 
Testament, by the jealous care of 'the Jews of their Hebrew 
text 
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Let us pause and thank God. The Boman Oatholid v^ineh 
might have been tempted in the hour of its dogmatic pride^ iiiiiidst 
the dense ignorance of the medimval laity, to alter the Baoiied 
Text; but, bearing in mind the early translations in Syriac, 
Eoptic, Abyssinian, Armenian, Georgian, hid away in unkaown 
regions, and forgotten corners in the heart of Mahometan countrieSi 
they dared not. The Greek Church, in its madness for disputation, 
might have done the same ; but the separation of the . Latin 
Church prevented them. The Jews, at the time of our Lord the 
custodians of the Hebrew text, might have desired to rid them- 
selves of the Messianic prophecies; but the Septuagint stood in 
their way. The Samaritan Pentateuch was an unwilling testimony 
to the accuracy of the Hebrew Synagogue rolls. At the time of 
the return from the Captivity, if Ezra had wished to manipulate 
the Scriptures to suit the views of the priestly party, how could 
he have induced the remnant of Israel left at Babylon, who had 
ceased to care for Canaan and Sion, the Jews scattered like Tobit 
at Rages and Ekbatana in Media, to fall into his views and alter 
their MSS. also ? The Holy Spirit made use of language as a 
watchful sentinel on the text of the Scriptures, more faithful and 
powerful, because the nature of the safeguard was less understood. 
Manuscripts in uncial and cursive characters of different dates and 
styles, endorsed on varying material, distinguishable by idiosyn- 
crasies of copyists and prejudices of rival Churches, have survived 
in scores to testify in these last days to the essential genuineness 
of the Word, which has come down to us. 

Of the old Latin Version little is known with certainty, except 
that it existed. It is first heard of in the Churches of Africa, 
before the time of Tertullian; but in the hands of unskilled 
transcribers it became so changed, that it is uncertain whether 
there was one leading translation or several distinct versions. 
Jerome alludes to variations in copies, but Augustine tells us, that 
the Itala ” is to be preferred to other versions. Manuscript of 
the old Latin are in general terms called copies of the Vetus Iwa ; 
but it cannot be precisely defined, for it is only mentioned by 
Augustine, and by him only once. Such as exist are of no prac- 
tical value ; but we must always think of these pre-Vulgate 
versions with tender love, for men and women, notably Ferpetua 
and Felicitas, names to be perpetually and happily reihember^i 
gave up their lives rather than sacrifice their copies Of the Scrip- 
tures, thanking God that they were counted worthy to snffet for 
His Name. Felicitas was a young wife, and was seized with the , 
pangs of labour in the dungeon. When the gaoler heard her 
groans, he asked her how she would bear on the morrow the agony 
of being thrown to wild beasts, when she g^aned so muchundiw. 
the ordinary trials of women? Her noble reply should live for 
ever ; true nobility is born of tribulation : ** It is only 1 that got 
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suffering now ; but then there will be Another with me, Who irill 
suffer for me, because I also shall be suffering for Him.” 

It cannot be said, that the Yetus Latina Africana was written in 
Tain, and passed away from the lips and eyes of men without 
leaving some happy names entered in the Book of Life. Later on, 
in th^ time pf the persecutions of Diocletian, the Bishop of a 
town near Carthage was called upon to surrender his copy of the 
old version. He replied, ** Better it is that I should be burned 
than the Scriptures of God,” and he suffered death. These things 
happened for our learning and the strengthening of the heafts of 
generations to come, and not in vain. We tind their echo in the 
bold words of John of Gaunt, the protector of Wycliffe from a 
more deadly 'enemy than the pagan Homan, viz. the Roman 
Papist : “ We will not be the dregs of all, seeing that other 
“ nations have the Law of God written in their own language.” 
We find these words interpreted into acts by the Protestant 
martyrs, who fell two hundred years later in England, going to 
the stake with the Bible tied round their necks, and in these last 
days by the young uncivilized, unlearned, weak Christians of the 
Churches in Madagascar, who would not surrender their Bibles to 
Giant Pagan ; and later on, even to the time wliile wo are writing, 
by the nascent Church of Christ in the Society Islands in Oceania, 
who will not give up their Bible in their own language at the 
bidding of Giant Pope, only because these islands have passed 
under the sovereignty of Prance. 

The necessity had arisen for a new and authorized version of the 
Old Testament in Latin : there was, perhaps, a spark of rivalry 
in the movement. The Emperor Constantine had legalized Chris- 
tianity, but he had migrated from Rome to Constantinople, and 
Greek had again become the vehicle of empire. The New Testament 
existed in the original inspired Greek, and the Old Testament in 
the Septuagint, with the authority of a usage of five hundred years, 
which gave it the weight of inspiration, though it was not alone in 
"the Greek field, as is evidenced by Origen’s Hexapla. Damasus, 
Bishop of Rome in the year a.d. 381, felt the difficult position of 
the Roman Chun^hes and the danger of unsettled and varying Latin 
translations, and looked round for a man of learning, industrious, 
pious, free from heretical bias, yet possessed of critical acumen. 
Such a man was found in Hieronymus, better known as Jerome, 
who, after the Apostles, rendered the greatest service to the 
Western Church that it was possible for man to render. He was 
born in Dalmatia about a.d. 340, and was old enough to study 
grammar in a.d. 353 , when the last sigh of expiring paganism was 
breathed by the noble but mistaken Emperor Julian: Galilean, 

J ou have conquered.” His parents were orthodox Christians, so 
e had no hard struggle of conversion to pass, through. He 
finished his education at Rome: it is recorded that he attended 
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leciuroB of the Neo-Flatonio School, and expended hia Snndaya in 
deciphering the inscriptions in the catacombs. Ae was a great 
scholar,^ and a great traveller in Ganl, Germany, Dalmatia, Greece, 
Asia Minor, and Syria. A serious illness had brought him to God, 
and he consecrated his talents to the trandation of the Scriptures. 
In the island of Eubcea he adopted the life of a hermit, copying 
manuscripts and learning Hebrew. He then went to Constantinople 
to make himself a master of Greek. No such scholar as Jerome 
appeared until one thousand years later Erasmus was bom, and 
closed the period of the reign oi the Vulgate and opened a new era. 

Jerome accepted the task imposed upon him by Bishop Damasus. 
No one was more aware t^n he was of the necessity of a careful 
revision of the Latin Bible. He began the work of collation of 
manuscripts at Borne, and in a.d. 385 he published a revised 
edition of the New Testament and the Psalms. When Bishop 
Damasus died, he left Borne and set out for the East. At Antioch 
he was joined by two Boman ladies, Paula and her daughter 
Eustochium, who both had learnt Hebrew. They were accom- 

I aniedby a band of Boman women to found a nunnery in Palestine^ 
eroroe made a tour of Palestine to satisfy himself on Scripture 
topography. He then went to Egypt to inspect the convent, still 
existing, in the Nitrian Desert. Here resided the debased, ignorant, 
and fanatic monks, who under the leadership of Cyril Bishop of 
Alexandria massacred the beautiful and unfortunate Hypatia, the 
last teacher of the Neo-Platonic School in Alexandria. Chrysostom 
was his contemporary at Antioch, and predeceased him, 407. Before 
he died Jerome heard that the eternal city had been taken and 
plundered in 410 by Alario, King dl the Goths. The end of the 
world must have seemed to be at hand. Nothing but the Word of 
God had any degree of permanence, bnt even before Jerome com- 
menced his task Ulfilas had translated the New Testament from the 
Greek ii\to the language of the Goths, as he died a.d. 381, and 
perhaps, jiiay ha^o been comforted by a belief that the Wo^ of God 
would Ve honoured when entrusted to the Teutonic race. In the 
preface to Ezekiel, he writes : Hmret vox, et singultus interrum- 
** punt verba dietantU, Capitur Urbs, qum totum cepit orbem : 

Urbs antiqua ruit, multos doininata per annos.’* 

During all his* wanderings his thoughts were fixed upon this one 
subject, and he took the opportunity of discussing moot j^assages 
with learned men when he met them ; and we can hardly imagine 
how important this was at a period, when there was no accumula- 
tion of commentaries, and not the faintest development of a free 
press for discussion. On his return to Palestine Paula built four 
monasteries at Bethlehem, three for nuns and one for monks. 
Paula presided over the nunneries till she died in a.d. 404, and het 
daughter Eustochium succeeded her. Jerome lived to an advanced 
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age and snmved both the ladies, and in one of his letters we read 
how poignant his grief was at their loss, for they were remarkable 
characters^ and sustained him in his high endeavour and in his 
numerous conflicts, for he was a bitter controversialist, and at one 
time so provoked his antagonists, that he had to fly from the 
monastery over which he presided at Bethlehem and conceal him- 
self for two years. He returned to Bethlehem in 418 and died in 
^20, aged 80 years. JTisrome unhappily yielded to the strange 
fascination of the period of seeking by retirement into a hermitage to 
e.scape from the needed discipline of ordinary life ; but in his letters 
to Faulinus he sternly rebukes the increasing folly of seeking 
sanctity by making pilgrimages : Let them that say, ^ the temple 
^^of the Lord, the temple of the Lord,’ listen to the words of the 
Apostle, ‘ Te are the temple of the Lord, and the Holy Spirit 
’’dwelleth in thee ’ ” ; and the famous passage, ** Etde Jerosolomis, 
et de Britannia, sequaliter patet aula caslestis.” We thank the 
good old man for his prophetic utterance, for that country, of which 
Jerome had only heard vaguely as the Ultima Thule, was destined ' 
in the century after his death to be won to Christ, and, by God’s 
grace upon the love of the British nation for the Bible, to become 
the centre of the evangelisation of the world, carrying the Gospel 
in its own proper vernacular to regions which Csesar never knew, 
and ful 611 ing the prophecy, The isles shall obey Thy law.” 

Here he translated the Old Testament from the Hebrew 
original with the aid of Jewish scholars, who came to him 
secretly for fear of their co-religionists. The result of his labours 
at Rome was a revision of the New Testament, and at Bethlehem 
a new translation of the Old Testament from the Hebrew, viz. the 
famous Vulgate. No doubt the text became very corrupt in the 
hliddle Ages, changes being made by copyists under the influence 
of older translations. It must be recollected, that Jerome had 
collected all existing early Latin translations of the New Testament, 
and the best Greek manuscripts. He separated the inspired books 
from other books, and struck out the Apocrypha as having no 
Hebrew original. It required no small nerve to accomplish his 
task ; it was no small matter for Jerome to abandon the Greek text 
of the Old Testament, sometimes, though not always quoted by the 
Apostles and Evangelists in the New Testament and read in the 
Churches, and commented upon by the early Fathers. Aiigiistino, 
Bishop of Hippo, a younger roan, but a correspondent of Jerome, 
who had freed himself from Manichmism and Neo-Platonism, 
thought the experiment a dangerous one. He was informed by the 
great translator, that the Church had already abandoned the Sep- 
tuagint, and used the text of Origen, which contains additions made 
by the Jews, Aquila, Theodotion, and Symmachus, because the 
Septuagint had gradually in the first centuries of the Church been 
degraded by mistakes and additions. The Jews had always had 
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their Hebrew originals to check the tide of growing errors, but the 
Christians had nothing to prevent glosses creeping in or phrases 
being manipulated. Origen’s Hezapla had partially added to the 
sources of error, for, as few cared to, copy the Hexapla in toto^ they 
entered the variations gleaned from it in the margin of their own 
copies of the Septuagint with the usual result. To the stolid 
conservative, who prefers quiet error to emendations, which must 
cause anxiety, Cyprian’s remark applies as well now as in his own 
time, “ Custom without truth is the decrepitude of error.” The 
Church of England of the nineteenth century has not much ground 
for throwing stones at the contemporaries of Jerome, as it still uses 
in the Prayer Book a version of the Psalms pronounced inaccurate 
by two companies of rerisers at the interval of two centuries. 

The favourite argument against Jerome’s Vulgate was much of 
the same kind as is urged now : ** It is better to adhere to false 
translation than disturb the peace of the Church and the foundations 
of faith.” Church and faith so called were put against, and preferred 
before, eternal truth. ‘‘Populus vult decipi, et decipiatur.” Usage 
hallows errors. Only a few could see the importance of having 
access to the purest possible text, and the most accurate possible 
translation. Truth triumphed at last, and always will, and some 
of us may live to see the disuse of the Psalms in the Anglican Prayer 
Book. Gradually the Vulgate supplanted the old versions, many 
of which have bodily disappeared, Africa clung to the old version 
till the day of her opportunity had passed and her candlestick was 
removed. The Venerable Bede in the eighth century had adopted 
the Vulgate in England. 

The influence, which the Vulgate exercised upon Western 
Christianity, is ndt less than that of the Septuagint on the Eastern 
Churches. Both virsions have been in later times unjustly neg- 
lected and reviled, though the share which they took in preserving 
the Scriptures up to the age of the revival of learning in the fifteenth 
century can scarcely be overrated : they were the bulwarks of the 
Western and Eastern Cliurches for centuries. The Vulgate was for 
one thousand years the only Bible used, and the real parent of all 
the vernacular versions of We stern Europe except the Gothic version 
of Ulfilas. Prom the point of language, it is interesting to record 
that the Vulgate held the fori until the magnificent crop of Neo- 
Arian languages in Western Europe was matured, and ready for 
the reception of the oracles of God. Wc have copies of the Vulgate 
in our libraries, with Saxon and Irish glosses written interlinearly, 
so that we know w’hat manner of form of speech existed in Great 
Britain in the eighth and ninth centuries. Neither Bede’s trans- 
lation (a.d. 735) nor Wycliffe’s (a.b. 1324-1384.) were fit to be the 
conquering angels of the everlasting Gospel, which it was the happy 
lot of the English Bible of a few centuries later to become. God’s 
wheels grind slowly, but very fine, and the fulness of time had to 
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be waited for in the tue of languages. The Vulgate is also the 
source of our current theological terminology, and on important 
witness to the text and interpretation at the time of the translatioi^. 
The words ** Vulgata Editio” are synonymous with icoci^ in 

Greek, and ‘‘current text” in English. As the monument of the 
power of a translator from a Semitic language into an Arian, at a 
period of linguistic knowledge, when few men knew both languages, 
the translation of the Old Testament is so &r unique, that we have 
no other specimen that can be compared to it. The New Testament 
had indeed been translated from the Arian Greek into the Semitic 
Syriac by men of Antioch, who were bilinguists, living in the 
midst of a bilingual population. In the same manner the Hellen- 
ized Jews at Alexandria had translated their sacred books from their 
dead sacred language, which they had studied, into the Greek, 
which they spoke, at a much earlier date. But Jerome’s work 
compares more closely with the labours of missionaries like Carey, 
and Morrison, and Eliot, and many others, who acquired a strange 
vernacular first, and then rendered a book from the dead languages 
into this new and unadapted vehicle of thought. But Jerome was 
still at a great disadvantage when compared with the modem 
translator, who always has on his table critical helps to assist him 
to the interpretation, linguistic helps in the way of grammars and 
dictionaries to bring out the meaning, and, lastly, his own English 
i^ersion standing as arbitrator betwixt the inspired originals and the 
imperfectly handled vernacular. Jerome had nothing. 

The Vulgate was unduly venerated by the Church of Borne, 
and in consequence its value was unduly depreciated by the 
Protestants. It is a faithful translation, and sometimes (notably 
Bev. xxii. 14) exhibits the sense of the original with greater 
accuracy than our Authorized Version. Jerome had access to 
manuscripts older than any now existing, and supplies an approxi- 
mation of readings now lost in the original. The work was 
completed before many of the theological controversies, which 
disgraced the second period of Christianity, came into existence. 
That the Council of Trent was madly foolish in giving to the 
Vulgate its Imprimatur, absolute and unconditional, cannot be 
doubted; but it is manifest that it was the only version, which 
a majority of Churches, which clung to Borne, would acknowledge 
at that time. As finally accepted, it differ^ from the original 
translation of Jerome, in that it included the Psalms of the old 
version, only revised by Jerome, and not translated from the 
Hebrew, and some apocryphal books, which Jerome did not include 
in his version at all. We must recollect the circumstances of the 
time, when wo sit in judgment upon the leaders who led the 
Council of Trent on to its unwise and fatal decision. The Protes- 
tant Churches were tearing up all the landmarks of theology, 
as then received, by their new vernacular versions, and tha intei'- 
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pretation placed upon n^wl^reTcaled texts. The Church of Borne, 
had it been gaided by the Holy Spirit^ might have cognised tho 
signs of the times, and employed scholsTB of repute, such as 
Erasmns, to rerise the text, correct the translation, and bring' ^e 
Yulgate up to the level of contemporary knowledge, as we have 
been doing in England with onr Revised Englidi Yersion. If the 
new text and translation destroyed some dogma based on error, 
so much the worse for the dogma. Throw it over the side of the 
ship. This meant reformation of errors, and the disebntinnance of 
some of the favourite vices of the Church of Rome, celibacy of the 

i >rie8ihood, worship of images, doing penance, ritual in a foreign 
anguage, transubstantiation, purgatory, masses, etc., and the 
Church of Rome had become hopelesriy hardened in her evil 
unscnptural system. Although the Latin language had in the 
natural course of time ceased to he understood by the laiW, in 
its stupidity and bliodness, and utterly mistaken view of the 
object and nature of true worship in spirit and truth, Rome dung 
to the mediiBval conception of uniformity of usage and unity of 
worship, and refused to allow the vernaculars to approach thef 
altar. Thu u a stirs UH of a fahe rs/tytotit eonceptitm. The 
policy then adopted by Rome had been adopted long before by the 
Hindu, Buddhist, and Mahometan. In the dark hours of the 
Middle Ages there was no prohibition of glosses, or versions, or 
Scripture narratives for private edification, generally metrical, or 
artificially made up ; but with the revival of learning and the . 
Reformation, Ronie became aware of the wide gulf between the 
Scripture and her practice. <1116 Bible had become an instrument 
of righteous attack in the hands of her enemies. No inquiiy was 
made whether the books included by usage in their Scriptures 
were inspired. It was blindly decreed that the Yulgate was the 
only Bible, the entire Yulgate, and nothing but the Yulgate. On 
that rock the Church of Rome must sooner or later be wrecked, 
for the letter kills, and the spirit gives life. Quern Bens vult 
perdere, prius dementat.” At one time it was demanded by the 
Theological Faculty of Mayence that a total revision and correction 
of the Hebrew Old Testament should be made on the grounds that 
it differed from the Yulgate. The folly of the Roman Catholic 
Church could go no further than this : the attempt was not made. 
The Hebrew text still condemns the Yulgate. 

Other versions of the Scripture appeal in Latin : i. Erasmus 
published the New Testament 1516, at Basel, eleven hundred 
years after the death of Jerome. 2. Pagninus at Lyons in 1528. 3. 
Cardinal Cajetanin 1530. 4. Munsterin 1534. 5. Leo Jr.dmin 1534. 
6. Castello in 1551. 7. Junius and Tremellius in 1575. 8. Malvenda 
in 1650. 9. Schmid in 1696. 10. Henbigaut in 1753. ii. Bathe 
in 177^. And others of a later date, and of a decreasing import- 
ance : m fact modem Latin translations are absolutely valuelM 
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Kone ever came in comparison with fha Ynlgate, or were of aaj 
practical value for the conversion of souls. Coi^ies of the^Yulgate 
spread over Western Europe, some prepared in the' c(^j 
manner, aS' may be seen in the treasure house or the library of 
many ^man Catholic foreign cathedrals or convents. In this lay 
the difficulty of substantially amending the text, as who was 
prepared to pay the vast expense of collating the copies scattered 
all over Europe, the hazard of offending all by the compilation of 
a new text, the difficulty of supplying die copies of the amended 
text, and the still greats difficulty of enforcing compliance with 
the order to use the text only ? In ▲.!>. 802, afto a lapse of four 
centuries from the time of Jerome, the text had been revised by 
Alcuin, under the orders of Charlemagne. This helped to preserve 
its purity. In a.i>. 1455 it was the first book printed and pub- 
lished. Although A.D. 1546 the Council of Trent declared, that 
the then existing Yulgate was the sole authorized version ot the 
Bible, in 1589 a new edition appeared under the authoritjr of 
Pope Sixtus Y., and in 1592 this version was further revised 
by Pope Clement YIII. Two infallible Popes issued rival, 
editions of the same inspired book; and thus the story of the 
Yulgate ends. Another incidental solid advantage accrued flrom 
its existence, that it proves the substantial identity of the Hebrew 
text used by Jerome and the Masoretic text in use to this day. 

Whatever English Eoman Catholic priests may say to the 
contrary, the desire of the Church of Rome has for many centuries 
been to hide the Scriptures from the eyes of the people. It is dear,; 
that in early centuries the Latin Churches yearned for copies of the 
Scriptures in their own vernacular, and the Head of the Church of 
Rome took counsel to secure a revised text on a level with the 
learning and requirements of the age. Such is not the Roman 
policy now. As the chemist places his dangerous ingredients out 
of the reach of the public, and only supplies them under the 
prescription of the competent and authorized physician, so the 
Romish Priesthood, deeming the vernacular Bible dangerous, forbid 
it to the laity except under the conditions laid down by themselves. 
This is no new claim. I supply a catena of Papal dicta on the 
subject. 

Gregory YII., Hildebrand, in 1080 A.n., replies to the Duke of 
Bohemia : 

Non immerito ■aoram Soriptoram Omnipoteati Deo plaouisae quiiuaimn Mf 
mi oecuHamt ne, d ad liquiaum cunctis forte vileioeret, et aubjaeviet 

deapeotui, aut pra?6 intellMta a mediooribui ei ia eirorem indueerefe. 

Gregory IX., in 1229 a.]>., wrote : 

Frobibemiia, ne libros Yeterii Teatamenti ant Novi Imi pn^tinttur Marv, 
Dili forte Ptalterium, aed ne pretenniaaos libros habeaat in Uh§9d 

aretiaainid prohibemns. 
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^ In 1 546 there foUows the Conncil of Trent Bnle YI,, which I 
give in English : 

Intsmiich as it is manifest from experience that, if the Holy Bible translated 
in the Tulgar tongue be indiscriminately allowed to exery one, the temerity of 
man will cause more eril than good to arise from it, it is on this point referred to 
the judgment of the Bishop, or inquisitor, who may by the advice of the priest- 
eonfessor permit the reading of the Bible translated into the vnlmr tongue by 
Catholic authors, and this permission they must have in writing. But if any one 
should have the presumption to read, or possess it, without such written permission, 
he shall not receive abrolution until he shall have first delivered up such Bible to 
the Ordinary. Any bookseller who shall sell, or otherwise dispose of, Bibles in 
the vulgar tongue to any person not having such permission, shall forfeit the value 
of the books, to he applied by the Bishop to some pious use, and be subjected to 
penalties. 

Benedict XIY., 1757, somewhat relaxed this : 

Quod si hujnsmodi librorum versiones vulgari lingud sint ah Apostolicfi cede 
approbato, aut edite cum annotationibus desumptis ex sanctis Bcclesiai patribus, 
vel ex doctis, Gatholicisque viris conceduntur. 

Finally, in the Rules of the Index we find : 

Ad extremum omnibus fidelibus pnecipitur, ne quis audeat contra harum regu- 
larum pnescripta, ant hujns Indicia prohibitioneB libros aliquos habere aut legere. 
Quod si quis libros hajreticorum vel scripta ob hsresiam, vel falsi dogmatis 
snspicionem damnata atque prohibits legerit sive habuerit, statim, in excominuni- 
cationis sententiam incnrret, Biblia sacra eorum (hsereticorum) operU impressa, 
vel eorum annotationibus, argumentis, summariis, scholiis et indicibus aucta, sunt 
inclusa. 

In 1713 Clement XL issued the Bull ** Unigenitus,” and con- 
demned Pasquier Quesnel’s French translation of, the Vulgate in 
such terms as finally to lay down unmistakably, that th$ Scrijfturei 
ware ehnt out from the people, - ^ 

In 1816, June 29th, Pius VII. denounced the British and Foreign 
Bible Society ** as a crafty devico, by which the foundations of 
Religion are undermined, and a defilement of the Faith most 
universally dangerous to souls. No version of the Bible in the 
vulgar tongue is to bo permitted except as above stated.” 

Thb same Pope in 1816, September 3rd, prescribed that ”if the 
Holy Bible in the vulgar tongue was permitted everywhere without 
discrimination, more injury than benefit would thence arise.” 

In 1824 XII. issued an Encyclical letter, urging all his 
subordinates, by all means in their power, to keep the people from 
reading the Scriptures, and giving his sanction to the Bulls of his 
predecessors against the circulation and reading of the word of God, 
which he eaUe the Ooepel of the deeil. I quote his words : 

Tou are not ignorant that the Bible Society is stalking through the world, 
which, condemning the tradition of the Fathers, and coiitniry to the Council of 
Trent, is lending d ita atreiigth, and by every means to tninslate the Bible in the 
vulgar language of all nations, or rather to pervert it ; whence it is greatly to be 
fearra lest, as in some versions already known, so in others, by a perverse 
interpretation, instead of the Gospel of Christ, it should become the Gospel of man, 
or, what is wone, the Goqpel of the devil. 
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In 1844 Gregory XYI. ifanmdy enforced the Encyclical letter 
of Pius y HI. : 

/ Wc oonflim and renew the deereei deliTered in former time bj ipoitblie 
. Anthoritjr against the pnblioation, distribution, reading, and possession of the 
Scriptures translated in the Tulgar tongue. 

Ton are oonsequentlj enjoined to remofe from the hands of the faithful the 
ttbles in the yulgar tongue, which may hare been printed contrary to the decieea 
abuye mentioned. 

* 411 these decrees breathe a determined and unmitigated hatred 
to the Bible, and a desire to.dishonour it in the eyes of the people, 
as it is placed in the same index with nauseous and obscene 
publications. 

In 1840 the Bishop.of Bruges, in Belgium, described the British 
and Foreign Bible ^iety as a ** society hostile to God and the 

Holy Church. The Church holds heretical Bibles in abhorrence, 
** and utterly detests them.” 

In 1 844, in the presence of Archbishop Hale, of Tuam, Ireland, 
a fUflsr preached as follows : 

Any person who practises the reading of the Bible will inevitably fall into 
everliuBtinff damnation. Do not allow the Bible-readers near your homes ; do not 
speak to them ; when you meet put up your huids, and bless yourself, and pray 
to Ood and'the Virgin flary to keep you from Uing e(mtaminat§d hjf th$ poittm of 
ikt All/#. The worst of all pMUJences, the infectious pestilence of the Bible, 
will entail on yourselves and cnildren the everlasting ruin of your souls. Iliose 
who send their children to school where the Scriptures are read pira thoir ehiUrm 
hound with ohoiui to tko dooiL 

In 1849, Pius IX., the predecessor of the present Pope, addressed 
an Encyclical letter to the Bishops of Italy, in which he reiterates 
the condemnation of the Bible-Societies, and represents ‘*the 
” Bible, when translated into the yulgar tongue, and issued 
” without Catholic comments, as poisonous.” 

In 1864 appeared the Syllabus, in which Bible-Societies are 
placed in the mine category, with secret societies and Socialists. 

. Thus the holy work of gt^ old Jerome, which had been com- 
menced so auapioiously and lasted so long, has become the snare 
and curse of the Roman Church. Science advances, and the 
thoughts of men groif broader with the progress of the sun ; just 
when the Renaissance of Literature was bringing new light, the 
Council of Trent galvanised the poor Vulgate into a cast-iron 
leaervoir of the erfon of thirty generations of copyists, who 
. were denied access far the purpose of periodical venficadon to 
the Greek or Lstia or early Asiatic and African versions. A 
more sail mistake was never mode. The fully of the ICahometans 
in not allowing, the Koran in the Turkish language is as nothing 
to it; in India, however, flie Koran is appearing in the vernacular, 
and fa didott editions. 

Giadadly the OhuiOh of Rome allowed translations, with notes, 
to be mads faom the Vnlgste into the vernaculars of Europe, and 
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the ubiquity of the agents of the Bible-Societies has compelled 
them to go forward. It may be accepted as a fact, until the 
contrary be proved, that no attempt was made deliberately to 
tamper with the text of the Vulgate by the Roman Church, nor, 
considering the wide spread of manuscript copies in libraries, 
convents, churches and private houses in every part of Eiirope, 
was it possible, as it had been used for centuries in independent 
countries, and by quasi-independent churches. According to all 
experience of manuscripts, secular or religious, corruptions come in 
the very process of transcription ; the copyists of those ages had no 
conception of the fiduciary duty of their office ; glosses and marginal 
notes were insensibly incorporated in the text of the new copy} 
corrections were made in the supposed interest of grammar and 
style, especially in parallel passages of the Gospels. When trans- 
lations came to be made in the vernacular of particular Churches, 
as a general rule they were faithful renderings of the Vulgate, but 
not always. I have only to allude to the Bordeaux version in the 
French language made by the Jesuits in 1685 to cajole the French 
Protestants, who, by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, were 
at the mercy of their persecutors ; copies of this book are rare, but 
still in existence. No doubt there is always the possibility of 
unscrupulous religionists, who place their Church and dogma 
above truth, attempting such shameless forgeries again, but 
exposure must soon follow. 

In all the essentials of the Christian verities, and the saving 
truths of the Gospel of Christ, certain versions issued under the 
authority of the Church of K^me are sound ; and this compels mo 
to allude to a controversy, which is disturbing one tiny comer of 
the Evangelical section of the Protestant Churches of England 
at this moment. The priests of the Komish Church positively 
forbid the use by their fiocks of the versions made in certain 
languages of Europe, French, Spanish, Portuguese, German, and 
Polish, and distributed by the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
That Society has no love for versions, which have the imprimatur 
of Romish bishops ; but the value of a soul is not to be weighed in 
a human balance ; and the possibility of bringing the Word of God 
into contact with the conscience of man is not to be limited by red- 
tape rules, and the great Bible Society of London, seeing that the 
Roman Catholic flocks are permitted by their bishops to purchase 
and possess certain authorized translations of the Bible, supply 
them, and they are greedily purchased, and greatly blessed in 
their use. I wish not to speak hardly of those, who would deny 
wholesome broad to starving Christians, because it is not of the 
finest flour, and who would let their children pine with hunger, 
because they are by the foolish rules of their family not permitted 
to partake of the pure unadulterated cocoa, which is the only diet 
wmch narrow-minded enthusiasts can tolerate. There is abundant 
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eyidence of the blesslngBy which have attended the circulation 
of these Yulgate translations, and n strong protest from sincere 
Protestants would be evoked by any attempt arbitrarily to stop 
the supply: when they cease to be called for, the Society wiU 
cease to send them, and having done their work, they will drop 
out of circulation. 

The inspired Word of Ood in the Hebrew and Greek has never, 
in its long course, been other then an unmixed blessing to man- 
kind. Words are but coins to represent ideas, sentences are but 
capsules to enclose an opinion or statement. The inspired Word 
of Ood, always fresh, always clear, makes itself always intelligible 
to the prayerful spirit. I think poorly of the zeal or ability of any 
minister of the Gospel, who has not made himself familiar with the 
' Hebrew and Greek. A translation is something essentially difPerent. 
Let us take the highest instances, the Septuagint, the Yulgate, 
and our own Bexi^ Version: the translators were honest, and 
learned up to the level of their epoch, but their renderings only 
express the eternal Word in the transitory conception of their 
own age and countiy, and general turn of thought. The intellect, 
which has coined the translation, the hand that engrosses it, is 
human, nothing but human ; the language, which they use, is the 
vernacular of their age, and the danger is that a false halo will 
surround their errors, and a false sentiment be engendered to 
pepetuate the so called eccentric beauties of the style, the 
majestic flow of the words, not reflected from the original. We 
see it painfully in our own beautiful, and flexible, and constantly 
changing form of speech. What right have we to cling to erroneous 
word-renderings and avowedly interpolated sentences (such as the 
last words of the Lord's Prayer, the words of Philip to the eunuch, 
and the heavenly witnesses) because we learnt' them from the lips 
of our mothers? Let us go back more to the original texts, if we 
care more for rhythm, or beauty of expression, and be content with 
the matter contained in the translation, for the form of words used 
is only a transitory human conception ; that which suited the time 
of Queen Elizabeth is antiquated in the time of Queen Yictoria, 
but the matter contained is always the same, whether expressed in 
English, Arabic, Hindustani, or Maori. Translations are a necessity 
of the stream of time, and the ever-changing word-moulds of 
succeeding generations. We should have holy strength each century 
to free ourselves from the yoke of the linguistic interpretations of 
our ancestors, and bathe fresh and fresh in the river of crystal, the 

S ure Word of God, as delivered to holy men of old, and handed 
own to us, and children still to be bom, in their ipsmima verha. 
And not only from the linguistic interpretation, but from the 
narrow interpretation of the meaning of the words. The writers of 
the Old Testament wrote with no knowledge beyond the horizon 
rf the Jewish people; the translatorB of the Septuagint had an 
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Alexandrine bias with a possible admixture of Platonism. The 
Apostles and the Greek Fathers had their human intelligence 
restricted to the Shores of the Eastern Mediterranean. The Roman 
fathers could see nothing beyond the bounds of the decaying Boman 
Empire. *^0 are in a fuller light with the inhabitants of the whole 
world, all equally the children of God, for all of whom Christ 
died, revealed to us and with a correcter text, and more accurate 
translations, are in a better position to arrive at a sounder judgment. 
We look with pity on the narrow views of the Procrustean bed of 
the Boman Church, and the crass ignorance of the weak Oriental 
, Churches ; and we cannot but feel that the power of elucidation of 
a text is now at a higher level. No one can have had the oppor- 
tunity of following a text from the Hebrew to the Septuagint and 
the Vulgate, and thence to one or two of the cultivated vernaculars 
of Europe, and then extended his comparison to some of the many 
languages of India, and the great Semitic language of Arabic, 
without feeling that new lights are thrown upon the meaning of 
the inspired original, as each faithful translator struck his hammer 
on the anvil, which gave forth a different, and yet similar, sound. 
How much better is this than the commentary based on medieval 
faUacies, repeating platitudes of previous generations, grasping no 
new aspects of the eternal truth. The Holy Spirit still dwells 
among men, vindicating the right of private judgment on a matter 
affecting individual salvation, after sufficient and prayerful reading 
and inquiry, and with a humble, undogmatio and chastised frame 
of mind, seeking illumination from the only quarter in which it 
is to be found, not infallibility,^ but a spiritual discernment, and 
harmony with the Spirit of God. 

No one body of Christians, calling itself The Church,*’ can be 
allowed to stand betwixt the Word of God and the Covenant of 
Man, and to lay down dogmatically, that such and such must be the 
interpretation of a Scripture-Text, because centuries ago certain 
persons, less qualified to form an opinion than the men of this 
generation, said that it was so : nor can this generation pretend 
that the men of the next generation may not use the same liberty : 
it has been well put by an American association : 

The recognition of philogical and historical laws as the sole 
human methods for discovering of the facts of the Woxd, from 
** which fiusts alone the inductions and deductions are to be made. 
All other methods, such as iy tradition, by anikority^ by the moral 
by the ethical nature of man, by natural laws so called, by 
** reason, by the Christian consciousness, by any mystical inner 
** light, whether used as explanatory or as complementary, or both 
** combined, are to he rgeeted at mteienUfiel* 

Thb CavacHMAN, Mat, 1890. 
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CHAPTER I1I.-7RENGH TRANSLATIONS OF THE BIBLE. 

Finality in translation is not to be attained, at least, in this 
generation. Of the great European languages, not one has settled 
the form, in which the inspired text of the Hebrew and Oreek is to 
be placed before the unlearned. English is still on the anvil. 
I receiY^ lately a prospectus of a proposed translation in the 
vulgar tongue, such as people ordinarily speak, and newspapers 
write. In Oormany Luther’s translation is undergoing revision. 
In Holland, Italy, Spain, and Portugal new translations 
are in progress. Considering how much hidden meaning is ex- 
tracted from the original, which is not patent on the surface, it 
may probably end in a plurality of translations obtaining a 
currency, which, from one point of view, though not every point 
of view, is to bo regretted. Other causes are at work. An edition 
of the English New Testament is threatened with distinct 
utterance on the Baptist question, and the words ‘‘ John the 
Dipper ” and ** total immersion ” will take the place of ** Baptist ” 
and ** Baptism.” In the French versions we have variation in the 
rendering of the word < Spriest” in the New Testament as applied 
to the officers of the Christian Church; ^^sacrificateur” in the one 
case, and ** pr^tre ” in the other. This brings me back to the 
direct subject of my essay. 

The French language is spoken in the greater part of France, in 
Belgium, in Switzerland, in a certain portion of Italy ; in the 
, Channel Islands, the Island of Mauritius, and a portion of Canada 
in the British Empire ; in Louisiana of the United States, and in 
the French colonies in Asia, Africa, America, and Oceania, as part 
of their colonial system is to introduce the French language into 
schools. 

As early as the twelfth century A.n. attempts wero made in 
France to translate the Scriptures into the vernacular, and 
publish books of Scripture History. About 1530 a.i>. a version 
of the entire Scriptures was published at Antwerp by Jacobus 
Faber, Stapulensis ; this went through editions and reprints, and 
held its own. Other independent translations were made in 
Switzerland and France ; but two superseded all the rest, and are 
used to this day. De Sacy and other Fort Boyalists made a new 
version of the New Testament from the Vulgate, and it was 
printed by the Elzevirs at Amsterdam, 1667 a.d. Being thrown 
into prison hj the Jesuits, he translated the Old Testament in 
prison, and finished his work on the eve of his liberation, 1668 a.]). 
This was considered the most perfect version in the French lan- 
guage. In 1724 Ostervald revised the translation made at Geneva 
in 1588; he was a Lutheran pastor. Both of these last two, 
revised over and over again, are now circulated by the Society for 
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Promoting Christian Knowledge, and the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. Do Sacy’s version is preferred by Roman Catholics, 
and, I regret to say, is still circulated with a recommendatory 
Imprimatur of a French Archbishop, which, considering that thef 
feeung of the llomish Church has been greatly altered on the 
subject, and that the version has been somewhat modified, is to be 
regretted. The Word of Ood requires no recommendation from, 
priest or king. Church or Parliament. They exist through it ; it 
will continue to exist long after they have passed away. 

Neither of the versions in use gave entire satisfaction ; far from 
it. Some objected to the version of De Sacy, because it was from* 
the Vulgate, and inaccurately called a Roman Catholic translation 
others objected to Ostervald because of the inferiority of its style. 
It is noteworthy that in the first verse of John’s Gospel De Sacy 
uses the word “ Verbe” for A0709, and Ostervald “ Parole.” 

In 1873 Dr. Louis Segond published his entirely new translation; 
of the whole Bible from Hebrew and Greek at Lausanne, iii» 
Switzerland. In the preface he gives in detail his reasons and hia^ 
principles. The chief reason was, that the Geneva translation, 
which was the household treasure of the Swiss Churches, was not 
from the original texts, but from the Vulgate ; that it had been 
repeatedly revised, but was still far from perfect; in fact, the 
same reason led him to make an entirely new translation, which 
had led Jerome centuries earlier to make his celebrated translation^ 
known as the Vulgate. His principles of translation were 
exactness, clearness, and accuracy, with a good literary style anq 
a religious turn of expression. If his translation upset any prei 
conceived dogma, he could not help it ; so much the worse for th^ 
dogma. A correct translation rests on a philological, not a theo- 
logical, basis. The division into chapters and verses is dispensedi 
with ; the figures indicative of both appear in the margin to 
faicilitate reference. The notes are philological ; the poctia 
writings are printed in a manner totally distinct from the prose, 
upon a principle carefully explained by the translator. The result 
is a translation of a most fascinating character, and which has met} 
with a most favourable reception. As long as Dr. Segond lived^ 
he allowed no changes to bo made, but since his death this ha^ 
become possible. As it has never been authoritatively accepted by 
any Protestant Church, the British and Foreign Bible Society have 
been unable to place it on their lists ; and another and more for- 
midable reason for not adopting it is the startling novelty of somcl 
of its translations. Take, for instance, Isaiah vii. 14, “A virgiit* 
shall conceive,” etc., is rendered, Voici la jeune femme deviendra* 
enceinte,” etc. No doubt the word used in this passage in tho 
Hebrew original is not the regular word for a ” virgin ” used else- 
where, and susceptible of the translation made by Segond ; bui 
the Septuagint, written 150 years before Christ, has fix^ for evei 
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the interpretation adopted hj the Jews : iSoo y irap 0 ivo 9 eV r^aarpl 
Xyy^eTai. Such a translation cannot be accepted until it has been 
carefully revised, and purged of such novelties, shaking the very 
foundation of our faith, and running counter to long and deeply- 
cherished opinions. 

Thus the translations available in French-speaking countries 
were three : De Sacy, Ostervald, and Segond. A version by 
Martin, a predecessor of Ostervald, is still on the list, hut is of no 
practical value. 

A new translation of the Psalms was published by Abh6 
Crampon in Belgium ; in the Preface he expresses his regret at 
the neglect, in which private reading of the Scriptures had fallen, 
and he hopes that his new translation will restore the Psalter to its 
old place beside the Gospel in every Christian family : one edition 
is published with the Latin Text and Philological Notes for the 
Clergy, and educated laity : one for Nuns, and the faithful 
genen^ly, with spiritual and moral notes. 

In 1885 the Bev. John Nelson Darby, the founder of Plymouth- 
itism, published an entirely new version, not following the Textus 
Eeceptus, as the translator has made use of the materials, which 
have become known or made available during recent years. I have 
placed a copy of this version in the Library of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. 

To the surprise of the religious world, a new translation ap- 
peared in 1877, and in July, 1884, m the issue of the Mieeiam 
Catholiquea, the Boman Catholic Weekly published at Lyons, 
appeared the following, headed **La Sainte Bible” : 

Draduetitm nouvelU avec tiofee, approuv^e par la eommitsion d^examen nommie 
par le Souverain FmUifey par M. TAbb^ Glaire, ancien Doyen de la Fac!ilt6 do 
tb6ologie. 4 volumes in 18 brochds : 10 fr. 

II manquait aux families catholiques une Bible tdre et autoriaie. M. I’Abbd 
Glaire, en publiant cette traduction A laquelle il s’6tait piApuA par plus de 
quarante ann^es d*une Atude continue des langues et de la science bibliqne, a 
lareement combl6 cette lacune. 

Ajoutons qu’A la demande signAe de cinquante-cin^ AvAques, le Souverain 
Fontife A daigne nommer une commission d’examen, qui accoraA A cette nouvdle 
version sa haute approbation. D’un format portatif et AlAgant, omAe de joliee 
gravures but acier, cette Bible sera un des cadeauz lea mieux appropriAs aux 
personnes chrAtiennes. 

I sent for a copy and reviewed it as follows in the monthly 
periodical of the British and Foreign Bible Society : 

In a late number of the Jfiaaiona CathoUqueay the weekly organ of I^nch 
Boman Catholic Missions, appeared a notice strongly recommending the faithful 
to supply themselves with a copy of the French translation of the whole Bible, 
lately made by I’AbbA J. B. Glaire, and published under the social sanction of 
the French Episcopate, and the written authorisation of Pope Ihus IX. 

On July 5tb, 1870 , the assembled Bishops of France addressed the Pope to this 
effect: 

** Profoundly afflicted to see the Protestants suppling Catholic families with 
** Bibles to an alanning extend and exerting in this way a great influence by 

a 
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“ lowering in their eyei our holy dogmas, and attracting ehildren to their schools, 
** the assembled Bishops, desirous of arresting so great an eril, petition your 
« Holiness to examine the French translation of the Old Testament, made by 
« TAbbd Glaire, and giro it your imprimatur. 

** One cannot doub^ that wis will be a powerful means of arresting the pro- 
** gross of the eril, experience haring alreaay prored, that the publication of the 
<< rTew Testament by the same author, and prerionsly authorized by your 
*• Holiness, has produced most saluta^^ fruits. 

** It is incontestable, that nothing in ths prmni time can prevent the reading 
** of the entire BihU in the world. Is it not, then, a great advantage to substitate 
a faithful and authorized version to translations which are incorrect, and which 
** have no ecclesiastical ap^bation P 

** In short, a French Bible, authorized by the Pope, will deprive the Pro- 
** testants of all pretext for accusing iinjuetlg the Catholic Church of cutting off ' 
** the faithful from the Word of Ocri.’* 

The Pope, on January 22nd, 1873, after an interval of two yeafs and a half 
authorized the proposal on these conditions : 

I. The version is to be an exact translation of the Latin Vulgate. 

II. Nothing in it is to be contrary to faith or morals. 

III. The notes are to be taken from the Fathers of the Church, or from 

learned Catholics, under the decree of the Congregation of the Index. 

IV. The license now given to the French Bishops is not to be deemed as a 

formal and solemn approbation of the Frencn translation. 

The Cardinal Archbishop of Bordeaux declared, on March 4th, 1873 : That 
** the translation made by M. Glaire was a correct rendering of the Latin Vulgate, 

< < and that he and the Bishops were convinced, that it would be of great use to 
** the faithful, and that it would with advantage replace all translations previously 
** existing, for the correctness of which there was not the same guarantee.** The 
Archbishop of Paris expressed similar opinions. The Archbishop of Bruges added 
the follovung remarks : ** That the Latin text was interpreted when required by 
** the original text (Hebrew), and accompanied by the explicatory notes, as 
** requirea by the Council of Trent. He considered this new version more 
faithful than most of the French versions, and satisfying the reouirement, long 
felt in France, of a sure and authorized translation, which can be put without 
danger into the hands of the faithful." 

The translator modestly tells us, that he had prepared himself for the duty by 
forty years’ study, and that he approached the difficult task with great diffidence. 
Be nad wished to make use of the translation of Sacy;, but found that Sacy was a 
paraphraser rather than a translator. He could have nothing to say to the trans- 
btion of Genoude, which did not adhere to the Latin Vulgate, but abandoned it 
oeeaeionally for the Hebrew and Greek, 

He had tried to make use of the translations of Bishop Bossuet, but found that, 
notwithstanding all his erudition, Bossuet was ignorant of Hebrew, which he 
(the translator) deemed indiepeneabU for Scripture exegeeie ! 

He had rendered, where possible, word for word, with a view to preserve the 
admirable simplicity of the Bible, to imitate the example of Jerome, who made 
his version a uterai one, and so evidence bis respect for the Word of God. He 
wished his translation to preserve all the linguistic peculiarities of the Hebrew 
and Greek. 

All the remarks of the translator indicate patient research and humility. He 
quotes, perhaps unnecessarily, a number of opinions of competent critics and Pro- 
testant divines, in favour of the excellence of the Latin Vulgate. There is no 
question of the extreme value of that venerable translation, which clearly points 
to the existence of Hebrew texts, which were available to Jerome, but have since 
perished. 

It was the Latin Vulgate, that converted Luther and Melanchthon ; and if M. 
Glaiie’sizalaithAillitaiilfaiionof the Vulgate, the Holy Spirit will use it for 
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new oonqiMili. All that Proteitaiiti adc if, that the Bible dioold hafe free 
oduzee in the lanmge understood by the people ; and the great charge against 
the Church of £>me is, thsCt it would not allow this, and against the ignorant 
priesthood of oountries in a lower state of oirilisation than France, that they 
destmed the Bible when it came into their hands and called it ** a curnd hook. 

It will be obserred, that the Romish Church do not permit a Bible to be published ) 
in any femacnlar without notes, and these notes are to be quotations from the; 
works qf Church authorities. Anyhow, the whole Bible, ^nslated from tha 
Latin Vulgate, has now become accessible to every Frenchman who can afford teq 
francs. It is the conscientious work of a learned ecclesiastic, who fortified him-> 
self in his translations by reference to the Hebrew and Greek. 

But a greater surprise was in store. In 1886, at Paris, was 
published a book with the title: ‘‘Les Saintes Evangiles, tra- 
** duction nouvelle par Henri Lasserre, publi6e avec rimprimatur 
“ de FArchevdche de Paris.” 

In the Monthly Heporter of the British and Foreign Bible 
** Society” of April, 1887, following remark : 

Its interest to the friends of the Bible Society lies in this, that it chronicles 
another effort on the part of members ol the Roman Catholic Church body to 
swply themselves with the documents of the faith in the vernacnlar, with which 
efforts the Society has always sympathized ; and, moreover, by the quotation of 
the exact words of the Paris correspondent, it gives to Protestants an interesting 
view of current French Roman Catnolic opinion in the circles, in which the mere 
littirateur moves. It is a strange thing to observe, that the Bible, and all that 
concerns the history of the Bible, though Iring in the main road of human pro- 
gress, is every now and then discovered ’’ by some Frenchman or Italian, as if 
it were a new thing, and announced to the world with much flourish, as if Diodati, 
and Martini, and Olivdtan, and Ostervald, and Valera, and Scio had never lived 
at all. , 

* The book had then passed through nine editions, but a strange 
romance was destined to surround this version. 

It is dedicated to ** Notre Dame de Lourdes,” described as the 
*'Beine du Ciel,” and the healer of the translator’s blindness. 
The same author, who undertook with success the translation of 
the Four Gospels, had already written the history of the Greatest 
Lie of the Century, the Imposture at Lourdes, which in 1881 I 
visited, and an account of the visions seen by the poor peasant girl 
Bernadette, to whom the Virgin is said to have appeared. It must 
be recollected, that this new cultus is not of the Virgin Mother 
with her Holy Child in her arms, which originated as an assertion 

• of the great truth of the congenilkl Divinity of our Lord, but it is 
the worship of a beautiful young woman, as she appeared before 
the Holy Ghost overshadowed her; it is, in fact, the reappearance 
in Christian form of the old worship of Lucipa, and other female 
divinities of the Latin races in pre-Christian times. 

The translation is preceded by a long preface, with the dates 
1872-1 886 attached to it. On the titlerpage is the notice : Publi6e 
avec I’Imprimatur de I’Archevdche de Paris.” The names of pub- 
lishers at Paris, Brussels, and Geneva are attached to it, and the 
following notice of it appeared in a Boman Catholic journal under 
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date December 4, 1 886| explaining its objeota, methods, and peculiar 
features : 

This translation of the Gospels, which contains the germs of a religions roTO- 
Intion, has been made after a new method. All the Freneh Tersions that we have 
are a copy {ddealqut) of the Latin, Latin Frenchified, Latin words translated 
into French words, but by no means participating in die mins of the French 
languam. So that the translations make t ine Senptnrea illegible and often in- 
eomprraensible. 

Ibe gMt mass of the faithful do not know Latin, and can only read the 
Gospels in the French translation. As M. Lasserre says in his preface, ** Most 
of the faithful only know of the Divine Book framents reproduced in the Par* ' 
roissien (Prayer-book), without logical or chronological order, in the Mass for 
festivals and Sundays ; we believe we do not exagi^te,** he adds, ** in stating 
that there are not perhaps on an average three Catholics {Jtikhd) in each parish, 
who have got beyond that vague notion, and who even once in their whole lives 
have endeavoureu to follow and study in its harmonious whole, and in the quad- 
ruple form given it by the Evangelists, the complete history of the Man-God. 
Wliat an astonishing and painful contrast! while continuing to be the most 
illustrious book in the whole world, the Gospel has become an ignored book.” 

One can indeed say, that the Frenph are not acquainted with the Gospel ; it is 
for them a dead book, of which they have read a few figments, which they did 
not understand or which they found wearisome. So that their religious instruc- 
tion and their religious education are second-hand, and their religious feelings 
are not drawn from the fountain source. Hence that deformation of religion of 
which the bishops have often complained, without being able to remedy it, because 
the number of tnose, who are not content with the c^-heaver's faith, and who 
like to d^uss religious questions, is becoming greater and greater, and they are 
completely ignorant of the Gospel. 

Now, without paraphrasing the text, but without translating it servilely, by 
tniiislating it so, that the genius of the French language shall take the place of 
tlio genius of the Latin lauguage, instead of being in that chopped, hopping, 
ndniH-like sfyle, which Gharacterizea, all existing translations, M. Lasserre has 
miide of' the Gospel a book, which any one can read readily, underatand and admire. 

The distribution of the Gospel into chapters dates from the thirteenth century, 
and was the work of Cardinal Hogues de St Victor ; and the division into verses 
was only introduced in the sixteenth century by the celebrated Parisian printer, 
B. Kstienne (Robert Stephen). 

. ** By trnnsferring to the translations in the vulgar tongue,” says M. Lasserre 
ill his preface, ** those divisions of the printer Estienne ; hy introaucing into the 
** disooiirsos of the Saviour and into the narrative of the Jivangelists these per- 
** potiiiil and bnitiil choppings (hoehuret), which disturb the mind as well as the 
** eye, by iin|)osing on tlie mind without necessity or benefit, this march con- 
** stuntly arrestiHl and resumeil, this abrupt and jerky gait ; the intrinsic charin» 

** the profound and jieaceful charm of the Book of Life bos been more and moire 
** dt'siroyiHl, in onlor to facilitate the labour of the learned, of exegetists and 
” pn^Hohors, for whom those translations into the vulgar tongue were not made!” 

M. Ijussorre has, therefore, returned to the old and pninitive arrangement. 
His Gos|Kds have the nppoarauce of an ordinary book to be read in the same 
mnnniT, save that the Gospls are the most beautiful book iu the whole world, 
and can bo road from one end to the other without fatigue or difficulty. 

1 have just made the trial, M. Lasserre having himself brought me his book, 
and 1 can iwrtify that I experionoed groat literary pleasure, besides the religious 
pb'iisuro I deriv'etl from it. I did not fancy that the Oo^l, thus deprived of the 
savour whioh laitin and QriYk gave it, ctmid be read with so much pleasure and 
so muoh ease, just ns 1 could not have imagined M. Lasserre as a former artilleiy 
colutiel, for it was the first time 1 saw him. 
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Fovif l]»pvblietftk0toiieidiii^ihkboo^ and I ihovld be mneh ttfoBiihad 
tempted to do io» it will eee nligioa under quite n newli^ht; ]| 
will be able to ai^gue with lonie penonal and diieet knowledn of the eubjeet^ aid 
n moimeDt may ariM, which wul end in a religiooi renofaaon. 

This idea of making of the Gomel a book in the mlgar tongne, but readabla 
am oomprehensible, attractiTe ana interesting, which a man of the worl^ or a 
bminer, a woman of fashion, or a aer? ant, may read, nndentand, enjoy and Im 
^nout the help of any one, merely throngh the cleaineaB and charm of the trane- 
latmn, is really an original idea. 

Such a book cm certainly present disadTantages ; among others, that of intro- 
mug free inquiry with the aid of authentic doenments ; hut frm inquiry with 
the aid of authentic documents is better than free inquiry at hsphasard, like iiaS' 
OT om days. But it will hare the great advantage of teaching again religion to 
me French, of intermting them by giving them direct knowledge of it, and of 
bnngug back the faithfm to a partimpation in the things of the Church. 

Such must have been Mgr. Richard’s opinion, who is prudence itself, when be 
gave hi8 imprimatur to a book which, if only a faithful translation of the Go^l 
IS none the less a book of great biildnem, seeing it is destined to charm, to instruct, 
to attach,* to associate the people to religion and to the Church, and that, thoiq^h 
being the Gospel, the pure Gospel, it is nevertheless quite a new and unknown 
Gospel, a real revelation and revolution.— From the Paris Correspondent of the 
Journal do BruxeUet^ December 4, 1886. 

It is, indeed, a beautiful translation, and is so printed, that it 
reads like a novel. The notes are reasonable in extent and ex- 
pression. Of course the text is taken from the Vulgate; the 
Council of Trent has mode that a necessity for the Church ol 
Home. The price was four francs, and the circulation remarkable. 
Moreover, the Pope ^0 XIII., in an Italian letter, printed with 
a French translation in the volume through the Secretary of State, 
Cardinal Jacobini, on December 4th, 1886, acknowledged receipt 
of the copies of the translation sent by the authors from time to 
time, applauded the object, which the translator had in view, sent 
his apostolic blessing, and his hope that these objects, which he 
states in his preface, may be attained. 

Had the translator invoked the aid of the Holy Spirit, or 
dedicated his work to the glory of the Holy Trinity, he might have 
attained a blessing; but none reached him, for it was dedicated, in 
a blind and servile manner, to the holy and humble-minded Mother 
of our Lord, the most blessed among women, concerning whom 
there is no mention in the Oospels, that she was the Queen of 
Heaven, that she hod the power to work miracles, or extend grace 
and favour to those, who, forgetting the second coromandmentt 
worshipped her image. Thus being from its first page entangled in 
the maze of a falsehood, the book and the author have fallen into 
trouble, and the eyes of those, whose faith is based on the Bible 
alone, have b^en open to certain peculiarities of the Romish Chreh. 

And, as was to be expected in ** a one-man ” translation, there 
were manifest errors. I quote one (Matt. vi. iz): Forgive ua 

our debts, as we forgive our debtors. And lead us not into 

temptation.*’ 
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Under wliat powible Tiew can the original Greek of these words 
be rendered? Faites-nous remise de nos dettes, comme nous 
<< xn^mes nous faisons remise A ceux qui doivent. . . • Toutefns. 
<< ne nous mettez pas h I’^preuve.” 

This means, without doubt: wish to be forgiven and be 

** generous ; all the same, do not put me to the test, for I know 
** myself and my own frailty/’ This is a distortion of the Word of 
God, and justly condemned by all Christians. 

By a decree of the Sacred Congregation, dated December 19th, 
1887. a little more thao one year after the imprimatur of the 
Archbishop of Paris, dated November 1 ith, 1886, Lasserie’s trans- 
lation was placed on the Index of forbidden books, denounced as a 
book of degraded doctrine, the circulation of which is forbidden 
under spiritual penalties. And Lasserre, being in connection with 
the Bomiidi Church, withdrew it from circulation, after it had 
passed through twenty-five editions, and been approved of by 
a large number of Bishops, and some of the most important 
members of the secular press. 

But the withdrawal of the book did not leave matters in the 
same position as that which they occupied before its publication. 
This was forcibly put by a writer in the Cantempwrary Rwiiw 
oflfi^, 1888: 

I. 1 %e Pope publicly approved of the book, and his .letter is 
prefixed to all the copies. Can the Pope be placed on the Index ? 

II. The Pope was declared by the General Council to * be in- 
fallible in the discharge of his Uaehing office. Is not the 
approving of a vernacular translation of the Gospels part and 
parcel of his teaching f What becomes of his infallibility P 

III. Under the decree of the Council of Trent it rests with the 
Bishop* of each diocese to approve of translations of the Bible. 
The Archbishop has given his official approbation after a sufficient 
examination by the priests of St. Sulpioe, and it may be a question, 
whether he is not within his rights. 

A side-light was let into the crooked councils of the Church of 
Borne, which is involved in a network of unholy intrigue. It has 
been proved beyond doubt, that the Scriptures are acceptable to 
the French nation, if the priests get over their fear of, and aversion 
to, the truth. The Bishops themselves have evidenced their appre- 
ciation of this work, which they must surely have read before 
they recorded their approbation. 

The matter was not destined to rest there, for Bichard Clarke, a 
Jesuit priest, of Farm Street, Berkeley Square, London, in 1889, 
published a sixpenny pamphlet at the Catholic Truth Society, 

1 8, West Square, London, called ** The Pope and the Bible, an 
Explanation of the Case of M. Lasserre, and of the Attitude of 
the Catholic Church to Popular Bible Beading.” The Book is 
interesting, as written by an Englishman in the free atmosphere of 
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English literature. IToreoyer, he had to take account of the 

E nce of many Protestant converts, who are familiar with the 
I from their childhood, and men like Cardinals Manning and 
Newman, who are masters of the subject. An Italian or Spaniard 
in a country long cursed with an ignorant priesthood, and a laity 
totally uneducated in spiritual things, would have expressed 
himself differently. It is important to noto the attitude asserted 
by a London Jesuit-priest towards the Bible in the nineteenth 
century, and it must be recollected, that the practice in the 
different countries of the world, which practice is well known to 
those who are occupied in the work of Bible Societies, differs very 
much from the academic utterances of a priest, who knows 
possibly nothing beyond London. 

He lays down distinctly, that Papal infallibility extends only to 
iogmatie decrees laid down for the whole Church in matters of 
faith and morals. 

He remarks, that in itself the spread of the Word of Ood is an 
unmixed good, but the perversity of men may turn to their own 
destruction this, like every other good gift of God, and there may 
be times and places, where it is necessary to place restriction on 
the distribution of the Scriptures. 

He then proceeds to utter words which are inexact, and which 
he cannot prove, that heretia have mietranehted the Bible for their 
own purpom, or taken the open Bible as the watchword of heresy ; 
in such and other cases prudence will put restriction on the, 
use of the treasure so fatally employed by men to their own 
destruction. In Protestant translations there are indeed errors, 
inaccuracies, faults of scholarship, but I doubt whether any 
instance can be produced of an intentional rendering of a Hebrew 
or Greek word for theological^ and not philological considerations. 
The rendering of **la jeune femme deviendra enceinte ” shows, 
how bold the translator is, reckless of the consequence, and 
deeming it cowardly to glide over a difficulty. Can we in good 
faith say the same of the Latin text, which has come down to us, 
sadly corrupted by the copyists, under the name of the Vulgate of 
St. Jerome ? i 

He lays down the principle that, when once a book is placed on 
the Index, ** the faithful ” must not open the pages again without 
special permission, however much they may be attached to it, and 
although, as a matter of opinion, they do not agree in the con- 
demnation, and do not think that the Congregation acted prudently 
or wisely in condemning it, and though they may in past years 
have derived solid good from the perusal of it. He must obey, 
and no doubt in the confessional he will have to state whether 
or no he has taken a peep at the contents of his old pocket 
companion. To such a miserable condition are even the educated 
and steady Catholics reduced in the nineteenth century I 
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Father Clarke telle ns how the ease etan^l betwixt hie Church 
and the Bible. He maintaine, that hie Church not oppo^ to 
the etudy of the Bible, but hae a right to cojutrol the use of it. 
TTnder the Council of Trent no Bible ie to be read in the Tcr* 
nacular, unleee that tronelation reoeiree eccleeiaetical authorization, 
and have notee explanatory of difficult paeeagee. Ae a fact, the 
Douay Bible ie freely eold at a email price in Great Britain and 
Ireland. He admite that between the two extremee of exclasire 
and indiecrimiiiate use, both of which are forbidden by hie Church, 
there ie a wide disputable ground, on which the opinion of the 
faithful differ. 

(1) Is it desirable to put the Bible in the hands of M the 
faithful? 

(2) Ought the young to be allowed to read it as they please ? 

(j) Ought children to he encouraged to study the historical 

books of the Old Testament? 

(4) Should the prophetical books be generally used as books of 
devotion ? 

(5) What portion should be withheld ? 

(6) How far are priests to eneburage the circulation of the 
Bible? 



Are there some portions, which it is their duty to place in 
ands of the faithfhl ? ' 


(8) Is there any obligation to see that the young are acquainted 
with the Bible? 


(9) Should abrid^ Bibles or extracts be prepared ? 

(10) Are the laity bound to read the bible, to teach their 
children, and distribute it among the poor at home and abroad, 
among Christians and non-Christians? 

The pamphlet is not creditable to his honesty or his acumen. 
Casuist^, rightly called Jesuitical, unsupported assertions, un- 
prored condemnations, unjustified abuse, dogmatism, an evident 
fear of inquiry, and the exposure, which would accompany it, are 
the features of his production. It may convince uneducated 
laymen and women, but his clear object is to uphold ^erdotal 
power in the nineteenth century, to prevent people forming their 
own judgment on the most important subject, the way of salvation, 
to Imp men and women in leading-strings, to prevent access to the 
Word of God in the original Greek and Latin, and by copious 
abuse of all religious men outside the Church of Borne, to drive 
men and women, who cannot swallow the medimval unscriptural 
composite, called the ** Christianity of Borne,” into blank atheism 
or abandonment of all religion. Such is the condition of a majority 
of the educated classes in France, ltdy and Bpain. The whole 
design of his book is to prop up a class, who are to stand betwixt 
the people and God, and be the only channels of divine truth. 

If he indeed believes, and rightly believes^ that the Bible 
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oontainB the Word of God, and that the Holy Spirit can bring 
hofne to the heart of humble readers the blessed truths contained in 
the Bible, what need is .there to restrict the reading to the Psalms 
in the Old Testament and the Gospels in the New Testament? 
He admits that, as a rule, Roman Catholics are strangely ignorant 
of the Bible, and averse to reading it, and that, on the other hand, 
Protestants have an enviable familiarity with the text. He 
chooses to assume, that this familiarity is only with the text and 
not with the spirit, that *‘all is surface and the heart is not 
** touched.” Here the Jesuit is like the ostrich in the desert, 
which shuts its eyes that it may not see the adversary. Otherwise 
he could not be ignorant, that the words of the Bible are to 
thousands and tens of thousands in this island as their very life- 
blood, the main-spring of their actions, the leading note of their 
thoughts, the hope on the sick and dying bed, when all things 
are very real, the delight of youth, the stay of manhood, and the • 
solace of old age. It is the one thing which the British people, to 
whatever phase of religious thought they belong, will surrender 
life rather than be deprived of, stinted in the supply of, or con- 
trolled in the use of. 

Tua CuuacHMAN, Maucb, 1890. 
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III. 

WORK OF THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 

The good work done by the venerable Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge is well known. Though no longer occupied 
in direct Missionary work to the heathen, it renders services of 
extreme value by supplying Christian literature, maintaining a 
Training College, making grants of printing presses, assisting in 
the erection of chapels and schools, maintaining scholarships, 
supplying passage-money to Missionaries, and making presents to 
them of useful books. All this work is performed by the General 
Committee. 

But there is a special Foreign Translation Committee, the 
members of which are appointed for life by the Primate, and are 
not subject to annual re-election. So fur they arc independent of 
the General Committee, but, as their usefulness dept*nds entirely 
upon the funds placed at their disposal, and they are assisted in 
their proceedings by one of the secretaries, they are, in effect, as 
entirely subsidiary to the Genbral Committee as any other of the 
Su b-Committces. 

Their business relates to Translation only, and the disposal by 
grants of the books translated. They are at liberty to take in 
hand all books, which are on the Sociely’s chief or suj)plcinental 
catalogue, without further reference ; but, when a new work is 
submitted for translation, it must be submitted in English to the 
Tract- Committee for approval on its merits, before it can be 
undertaken. As a fact, however, commentaries of the Bible, and 
Hymns and Prayers, in the vernacular languages of Asia, America, 
Africa, or Oceania are accepted upon the signature and approval of 
the Bishop of the Diocese. Translations are made of Bibles, the 
Book of Common Prayer, Prayers. Hymns, Selections, Commentaries, 
Vocabularies, Grammars, Picture-cards, Tracts, Catechisms, esteemed 
English works, and original works specially prepared. Ah a 
general rule, applications for work to be d«»ne, or grants to b6 made, 
must come support(;d by the Bishop of the Diocese, or a Church of 
England Missionary Society ; under any circumstances assistance 
is only given to members of the Church of England. The needs of 
the Church have never been more vaiied or pressing. The progress 
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of the Missionary Societies has been very marked in every part of 
the world, and the demand for vernacular works has been far 
beyond the supply, and no other institution exists for their supply. 
The British and Foreign Bible Society restricts itself entirely to 
Bibles without note or comment ; the Religious Tract Society has 
never turned its attention to this particular field. Tlie Christian 
Knowledge Society is therefore unique in its labours. 

Owing to the multiplicity of its operations the annual report 
would require very close study, before the nature and extent of the 
work done in the Foreign Translation Department could be fully 
appreciated. It must be recollected, that the Society not only 
conducts such operations entirely through its own printers, but it 
makes grants of round sums to assist such operations by others, and 
by its branch associations in India and elsewhere. Thus there is 
a great variety of the work done, and a great variety of the agency 
employed. 1 propose only to indicate briefly the languages of the 
world, in which by the agency of this Society books have been 
published, considering the suhject by Continents and Language- 
families ; and the readier must recollect, that not only there is a 
multiplicity of distinct languages and dialects, but such a multi- 
plicity of forms of written clLanieters as would astonish and even 
dismay any one, who was not familiar with the subject. In some 
instances the same work has been published in two or three 
different characters, for the convenience of different classes of 
readers ; and, as the subject of written characters is often in the 
minds of men not sufficiently kept separate from the subject of the 
language, I will dispose of the written characters first. 

Written characters may be ideograms, syllabaries, or alphabets. 
Of the first class the Society has published tracts iu two forms of 
the Chinese written characters. Of the second class publications 
have been issued in the Cree Syllabaries, a new, and in my opinion 
injudicious, invention of the Missionaries. It has the effect of 
catting off the tiibes which use it from all literary communication 
with the outer world. We accept the Chinese ideograms because 
they exist, but we arc attempting to substitute to some degree the 
Rbman alphabet in several languages of China ; it is therefore a dis- 
tinctly retrograde step to introduce the use of syllabaries for writing, 
which obviously require a very large number of forms to represent 
separately every possible combination of a single vowel with a 
single consonant. 

All the alphabets used in the world at this moment, however 
different they may appear, arc derived from one common 
mother, the Phoenician alphabet. This is a generally received 
fact of Science, and a properly constructed alphabet represents all 
the possible sounds, which can be produced by the vocal organs. 
In many countries, such as India and Indo-China and the Indian 
Archipelago, there exists a multiplicity of scientifically constructed 
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alphabets. In AfriM there are only a few, in America and Oceania 
thm eziflt none. In Europe the Oroek, Boman, Qothic, and 
Slavonic alphabets prevail. Now, where a tribe or nation is- pro- 
vided with an alphabet, it would be very injudicious to introduce 
a new one ; but where none exists, an improved and enlarged form 
of the Boraan alphabet is usually adopt^. The majority of the 
known alphabets of the world are represented in the books on the 
shelves of the Society. 

I now pass on to languages, and notice each Continent 
separately. 

In Europe the great Arian, or Indo-European, family of languages 
is the most important. It has four branches : Kelt, Teuton, Slav, 
Oreco-Latin. Of the first the Society has published in Welsh, 
Gaelic, Manx, and Irish, within the British Dominions. Of the 
second branch, German, Dutch, Swedish, Norwego-Danish, are 
represented. In the (third, I notice only the Buss, Wend, and 
Pole ; and in the four&, the French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Greek, and Latin. This by no means exhausts the linguistic resources 
of Europe, as of the Ural-Altaic family one branch, the Finn, is 
entirely, and the other, the Turki, all but unrepresented, as well as 
the two isolated languages of the Basque and Alban. In the family 
of the Arian, 1 look in vain for many important names. 

Passing into Asia, I find the Semitic family represented by the 
Hebrew and the Arabic, with one dialect of the latter, that of 
Malta. Of the Arian, or Indo-European, family, there are two 
branches in Asia, the Iranic and the Indie. Of the Iranic the 
Society has published books in Persian and Armenian. The Indio 
branch is represented by works in Kashmiri, Hindi, and its great 
dialect Hindustani or Urdu, the lingua franca of India ; Bangali, 
Assam, Sindhi, Maiithi, Barma, and Sinhdli, the language of the 
lower half of the island of Ceylon. All these languages are spoken 
within the British Domuiions, and one or two in addition. Of the 
iion-Arian' languages of British India, two subdivisions are repre- 
sented, but in^equately, the Dravidian family by Tamil, Telugu, 
and Bqmahdli, alias Malto, and the Kolarian Group by the Sontdl. 

In Further India, or Indo-China, one only language, the Sgau 
dialect of the Eardn, is found on the shelves of the Society. Of 
the great MaUyan family I notice the Malay language of Malacca 
and Sumatra, the Malag&si of the Island of Madagascar, gnd a 
dialect of the Dyak, tiie Sea-dialect,” in the Island of Borneo. 
China is represented in two languages : that known as the Mandkuin, 
the Umua franca of North Cl^a, and the Hang-chau. Specimens 
of the language of Japan and of the Ainu complete the library of 

Of the five snbdivisions of the languages of Africa four^ 
r e pr e s en ted. The Amhdra, one of the languages of Abymia, 
belongs to the Semitio liunily, and is of importance. The Kqptia. 
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a Hamitio langna^, is dead, litur^cal, and useless. The Hadendoat 
spoken by the tribes in the ricinity of Suakin, is also Hamitic. 
Turning to the West Coast, 1 notice in Susu portions of the 
Scriptures, a language spoken on the Bio Pongas, and the vehicle 
of teaching used by the West India Mission. Following the Coast 
I reach the Mend6 tribe, and their language is represent^. On the 
Slave-Coast is Yariba-land, and some books have been published for 
that tribe in Yariba. The basin of the Niger has been supplied 
with books in the Ibo, rgbira, Hausa, and Nupe, and these ^ks 
have been compiled by Missionaries who are pure negroes : and one 
of their number has supplied a book of vocabularies of Niger 
languages, with which two languages of the Gold Coast have been 
bound up. The Fan language is spoken North of the Gabun River. 
South of the Equator is the great region, where all the tribes speak 
varieties of one family, the Bantu ; in South Africa the Society 
supplies books in the Xosa, commonly called Kafir ; Chuana, Suto, 
and Zulu. From the East Coast I pass my hands on contributions 
to the knowledge of Swahili, the great lingua franca^ Bundei, 
Nyika, Kamba, Ganda of Victoria Nyanza, Nyamwezi, Megi, Yao, 
and Makua: all these are Bantu languages, but Kavirondo on 
Victoria Nyanza is a Negro language. Many of these are unique 
representations of the language, the work of Scholars like Bishop 
Steere and his brother Missionaries ; they are but the preludes of a 
much greater supply, which is coming into existence each year. 
Malagas! represents the Island of Madagascar. 

Strange as these names may appear, America supplies specimens 
of names still stranger. The Society has not been' wanting here 
also, and on its shelves has specimens of the Eskimo language from 
the Arctic Coast, and Tukudh from the Province of Alaska; of 
Shimshi, and Neklakapamak, Nishkah, and Kwa-Gutl from the 
Pacific Coast ; of Chipewan, and Slavd, or Tiuno, from the Atha- 
baska Territory ; of Beaver from the Beaver River, and Cree from 
Saskatchewan and Rupert’s Land; of Blackfoot, and Dakota or 
Sioux; of Ojibwa from Lake Superior, and Munsi from the 
Delaware. In South America books have been published in Karib, 
Akkaway, aliM Accawoio, Arawak, and Warau in Guiana. 

The world is generally considered to consist of the four continents 
above alluded to, but a fifth is acknowledged by geographere, con- 
sisting of four subdivisions : Polynesia, Melanesia, Mikronesia, and 
Australia. Unfortunately the last two are totally unrepresented. 
In Polynesia I handle with pleasure a book in the Maori language, 
spoken in New Zealand, and the Hawaii of the Sandwich Islands, 
far North of the Equator. In Melanesia I come upon the track of 
two great Missionaries: Selwyn, Primate of Now Zealand, and 
Patteson, Bishop of Melanesia. The language of Sugar-loaf Island, 
alioi Mota, of the group of Bank Islands, is the lingua franca of the 
Mission, and is represented by translations of the Bible. Li the 
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Solomon Islands the languages of Florida and Isabel haVe been 
similarly honoured. 

Here ends the tale of work done up to 1 890 ; but the members 
of the Translation Committee have their eyes open to the north and 
the south, the east and the west, and are looking out for fresb 
business in every part of the world. 

Now let us reflect what an enormous amount of good has been 
done by the money spent in the manner above described. The 
Bishops and Missionaries come home year by year with their manu- 
scripts, the result of long tedious years of labour, and seek an 
opportunity of publishing, so as to carry back copies to their flock. 
The Society steps in, prints without cost under the superintendence 
of the authors, and presents a supply of printed matter to the 
delighted applicant. Who can say that such is not pure Missionary 
work, and of the highest kind ? The Missionary Societies acknow- 
ledge with deep gratitude the relief to their funds by having this 
special work done by a special Society, specially fitted to do it well 
and quickly. The Branch-Societies in different central stations, 
and the Missionary printing-presses, are doing the same good work 
with the help of grants from the same Society. All lovers of 
Mission-work appreciate the value of the *printing-preBB ; and it is 
interesting to reflect that the children of cannibal tribes are, by the 
grace of God, acting through Missions, becoming type-setters, 
proof-readers, and even translators. Art and Science fight on the 
side of Keligion. 


Thb Chuhchman, 1888. 
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1. SiK T. E. COLEB&OOEB. 

2. Rev. P. O’Flaheetv. 

3. Rev. Dr. Schoe. 


SIR THOMAS EDWARD COLEBROOKE, BART. 

At tho meeting of the Council of the Royal Asiatic Society on 
December i6th, 1889, and at tho meeting of tho Society held 
afterwards to discuss certain matters connected with the Inter- 
national Oriental Congresses, was present among us for the last 
time for 54 years Sir Thomas Edward Colcbrooke, Bart., who had 
repeatedly filled the office of President, and was still our Vice- 
President, when he died, January ii, 1890. We shall never see 
his like again, as ho was the only surviving sou of our Founder, 
the illustrious scholar Henry Thomas Colebrooke, who died in 

1837, and in the Fifth Volume of the first Series of our Journal, 

1838, when all tho present Council wore still at their public 
schools, appears the first contribution of our lamented fri( 3 nd and 
Vice-President, who wrote a long and interesting account of the 
life and labours of his father. It falls to few to enter a learned 
Society at so early an age, and to take a sympathetic and intelli- 
gent interest in it for more than half a century. All those, who 
listened to his first contributions, have long since passed away. 
He was our oldest elected member by many years. 

He was born in Calcutta in 1813. His mother died in 1815, 
and his father then left India finally, bringing with him his 
motherless children. His grandfather, Sir George, belonged to a 
family settled in Kent; he was member for Arundel in three 
Parliaments, and was Chairman of the Court of Directors. He 
succeeded to the Baronetcy, which had been conferred in 1759 on 
his elder brother, with remainder to him. Both his sons went out 
in the Bengal Civil Service : the elder. Sir James Edward, was 
Resident at Behli, and died without issue in 1838. The second 
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son, Mr. Henry Thomas, was Chief Judge of the Suddnr Court of 
Bengal, and member of the Bengal Council, and out and out the 
greatest Oriental scholar of his time, both in tiie originality of his 
researches, and the soundness and accuracy of his knowledge. His 
name is still revered, and his opinions appealed to, in the Oriental 
side of every Continental University. 

The subject of this memoir was his third son : both his brothers 
predeceased their father. He was educated at Eton, and being 
destined, as a younger son, to the Bengal Civil Service, he was 
sent to the East India College at Haileybury in Hertfordshire, and 
arrived in India in 1832. He had acquired a knowledge of Indian 
languagf s at the College, and he himself mentions in his Obituary 
Hotice of Mr. Colobrooke, that his father had been urgent in 
recommending him to the study of Sanskrit on account of its 
utility to a member of the Civil Service, but ho never expressed 
the slightest hope, that his son would imitate his example, or turn 
to Oriental study, except so fur as it was connected with pro- 
fessional pursuits. This is not an unusual phenomenon: great 
scholars raredy have sous, who take the least interest in their 
fathers’ studies, and so entirely is tho aptitude for scholarship a 
personal gift, that few scholars, if any, take the trouble to recom- 
mend their sons to qualify themselves. “ Poota nascitur non fit.” 

In 1836 a great sorrow fell upon Mr. Henry Coiebrooke; his 
eldest son, who had been the companion of his old age, and the 
sharer of his studi(\s, and his ntten<!ant during his long illness, 
died : and the subject of this memoir, the last of the race, was 
sent for from India to soothe tlio closing days of his sorrowing 
parent, and the great scholar (tied on March 10, 1837. His elder 
brother, Sir James Edward Colehrooko, followed him to tho grave 
NovemW 5, 183S, and Sir Thomas Edward succeeded to the 
family title ; twenty years later ho married, and is now succeeded 
by his son, the present Sir Edward Arthur, born in 1861. 

For nearly forty years the late Sir Thomas Edward Coiebrooke 
sat ill the House of Commons, on the Liberal side.' He represented 
Taunton from 1842 to 1852, and Lanarkshire from 1857 to 1868, 
and the Northern Division of that county from that year till 1885. 
In 1886, as a Liberal Unionist, he contested tho seat of North East 
Lanarksliire, but was defeated, and his Purliaiiientary career ended 
at the age of 72. He was Lord Lieutenant of Lanarkshire. 

His acquaintance with national affairs was great : he was a man 
of excollcmt and judicious temperament, and his speeches were 
always of a thoughtful, well -considered, and suggestive cliaracter. 
On Educational matters ho was an authority, and was Chairman of 
tho Endowed Schools and Hospitals Commi.ssion for Scotland. 
Though he came to Scotland a perfect stranger, ho conciliated to. 
himself the love and confidence of his constituency in Ijanurkshire 
to ^e highest degree : his portrait, at their requesti was pointed 
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for the Coxaify Hall* and a copy presented to Lady Oolebrooke. 
We hare on the walls of the room of the Royal Asiatic ^iety 
an eiM^ent photograph, which will recall the features of our lost 
and honoured friend 

Without laying claim to the title of a scholar himself, he occu- 
pied the Tery important position of a scholarly statesman, who, 
from his earliest ^ys to the last month of his life, sympathized 
with Oriental scholars, and with research in every hranch of the 
subject. He was worthy of the great name among scholars which 
he inherited. Some years ago I went down to the House of Com- 
mons with Professor Whitney of Newhaven, United States, and 
meeting Sir Thomas Edward Colebrooke, I delighted the American 
Professor by presenting him to the son of the great old scholar, who 
revealed the learning of the Indians to Europe, and whose name 
was a household wo^ to every student of Sanskrit. 

As an illustration of his kindly feeling to the Royal Asiatic 
Society, it may he mentioned, that, though he had compounded for 
his subscription years before, yet, when the Society twenty years 
ago fell into financial trouble, he volunteered to become again a 
subscribing member, and continued so to the end. He was 
constant in his attendance at the Council, taking a lively interest 
in our welfare ; when the question was discussed of the union of 
this Society with the new Imperial Institute, he took the lead in 
the negotiations. If his style of elocution, and indeed of con- 
versation, was rather dry and restrained, yet those, who were 
privileged to know him, were confident of his kindly and bene- 
volent nature; and his stately form and thoughtful countenance 
will long be missed. There is but one surviving representative of 
the great men, who made the Royal Asiatic Society illustrious for 
BO many years. Sir Henry Rawlinson, and the conduct of affairs 
has pas^ into the hands of a younger generation. 

Jowmal of Royal Aoiatie Soeioty^ Jan, 1890. 


THE EBV. P. O’FLAHERTT. 

Tna ScBiPTOHiuii or a Dbad Mismonart. 

** Their works shall follow them.’* 

It is always an affecting task to examine the papers left by a 
decea^ friend, more especially when that friend has died in a 
foreign land, or has been committed to the deep. We forget all 
his infirmities: death has left of him only the purer, the nobler, 
portion ; the thought that he is no longer with us, and is beyond 
all earthly judgments, restrains our criticisms, and we turn over 
the leaves and unfold the packets with a certain amount of awe. 
The hand, that wrote these lines, is stiffened; the eyes, that last 
read these pages, are closed in a sleep, from which there is no 
awakening until the resurrection of the just. 


7 
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These sentiments come home to us with greater force, when we 
reverently unfold the packets, that contain all that remains of a 
dead missionary ; of one who has not been unwilling to give up 
his life for the sake of the heathen ; the employment of whose life 
was to translate the Scriptures in a new language, and compile 
vocabularies and grammatical notes so as to facilitate the work 
of others who might come after him. 

This morning it was my privilege to examine, with reverent 
care and sympathetic interest, the manuscripts left behind by the 
Rev. Philip O’Flaherty, who sleeps where the pearls lie deep 
beneath the waters of the Red Sea. For five years ho had held 
the fort in TJ-Oanda, and had baptized the first converts of a 
young Church, whose union with Christ has been sanctified by the 
blood of early martyrs. I write now not on what he did, but as 
a scholar myself I record my opinion on the written memorials 
of his devotion, and the evidence of his industry, which he has left 
behind, and which came into my hand without note or comment. 
They might possibly, by a hard chance, have been stowed away in 
a dark closet, or used to light fires, and I am glad to think, that 
a small amount of justice can be rendered to the poor dead. 

1 am myself entirely ignorant of this particular language, but 
having turned over and critically examined scores and scores of 
vocabularies and grammars of languages in every part of the world, 
I am able to appreciate orderly compilation, unflagging industry, 
neat and clear transcription, and the evidence of a natural genius 
for this kind of work, wliun a vast amount of varied material is 
placed before me. 

In Mr. O’Flaherty’s scriptorium we found orderly translations 
of books of the Old and New Testament, portions of the Book of 
Common Prayer, a treatise of his own composition, or of some 
English author, on one of the Parables, materials for a Lexicon of 
Swahili and Oanda, another for a Lexicon of l^nglish and Ganda, a 
Grammar of considerable magnitude, a Grammatical Note of the 
Language of Nyarawezi. The caligraphy was above all praise, and 
there was a great deal of matter ready for the press, if the lamented 
compiler had been spared to return home. Ro opinion can be 
expressed by me on the correctness of these translations and 
compilations. But if such a wealth of material were to fall into 
the hands of a competent scholar, trained in the German Schools of 
Comparative Linguistic Knowledge, he could turn out grammar, 
vocabularies, texts, which, if not strictly accurate, would be at 
least genuine, and would mark an advance in our knowledge. 

His literary work may, hereafter, by critics more competent to 
judge, be condemned as worthless. We must leave the matter to 
a coming generation of scholars of the calibre of Bishop Stcere, 
or Dr. Schon, who will spring up. But the quiet devotion, the 
industry, the patient transcription, the orderly compilation, are 
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meiitt, wnioh will not be forgotten or nnderralued by those who 
appreciate linguistic aptitude and ability, so often found wanting ; 
while tbe far greater grace of consecrating talents to the service 
of that Heaveidy Father, who lent them, has no doubt found the 
reward promised to the good and faithful servant, who was not 
weary in well-doing. 

Church Miciionary Society Intelligencer^ Feh ti, 1887. 

NOTICE OP REV. J. P. SCHON, B.D. 

The Bev. James Frederich Schon, D.D. (Oxon), represents a 
type of missionary the like of which we shall not see again. He 
was bom in 1803 near Baden, in Germany, was educated at the 
Basle Missionary College and the C.M.S. College at Islington. He 
was oidained deacon by the Bishop of London (Blomfield)/in 1831, 
and ordained priest in St. Paul’s Cathedral in 1832, and arrived at 
Sierra Leone in 1832 : he is thus our oldest living Missionary, both 
in years and date of service. He accompanied Capt. Trotter in his 
scientific Niger Expedition in 1841, with a view of exploring new 
regions for the Gospel. Bishop Samuel Crowther (then a young 
lay teacher) was with him. He contracted the germs of a fever on 
that occasion, which eventually compelled him to leave Africa for 
ever in 1847, since which date he has resided in England. With 
Bishop Crowther and his son the Archdeacon, and Henry, and 
James Johnson, he has maintained a life-long friendship; they 
would have considered a visit to England incomplete without a 
pilgrimage to Palm Cottage, Chatham, to shake hands with the 
aged missionary scholar. 

Last July I had the privilege of having a private interview 
with Dr. Schon and Bishop S. Crowther at the Church Mission 
House, and I was deeply impressed with the thought, how God has 
fashioned the lives of these His two aged servants, one white and 
the other black, to work His glory; they seemed both to have but 
one thought, one object in life, the good of the African, and the 
spread of the Gospel. 

There are diversities of ministrations ; and Dr. Schon has, since 
the year 1847 up to this very hour, been actively employed in com- 
piling books and making translations in the languages of West 
Africa, a knowledge of which he acquired on the spot. He has 
spumed the name and the position of a disabled missionary, for his 
heart, intellect, memory,' accumulated knowledge, and power of 
orderly disposition of collected materials, have been unceasingly 
dedicated to the service of the Lord, and he can with difficulty be 
kept back by the order of his doctor, at the age of eighty-five, from 
his daily work with eye and pen. The great language of the • 
Hausa, spoken by tens of millions, and destined to be a most 
important element in the civilisation of the Negro, has been, as it 
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were» revealed to the world by Dr. ^^ Sohon, in dictionaries, 
gramman, reading-books, and translationB of the Bible. Not 
content with publishing a book, he has, immediately after publica- 
tion, commenced a studious revision and enlargement, and has lived 
to conduct through revised editions. When he was stationed in or 
near Sierra Leone, he studied and published works in the Mendd 
language ; and, when on the Niger, he mastered the Ibo language; 
and by keeping himself in constant touch with Negro scholars in 
the field, ho has' kept his knowledge up to high-water mark. 
Large portions of the Bible and the Prayer Book in Ibo will sundve 
as proofs of his industry' and power. Some may think lightly of 
such labours. A house cannot be built unless some one makes the 
bricks; and Dr. Schon has made bricks which will last for all time*. 
I have been thrown in constant connection with him for the last 
ten years at the Bible House, the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and the Church Mission House, and, when he is taken 
from us, 1 shall look round in vain for any one to occupy his 
peculiar position, and miss him sadly. 

Nor has his infiuence as a missionary been without fruit. Arch- 
deacon Henry Johnson, in writing last year to the Committee to 
announce his marriage, mentioned, as one of the chief recommend- 
ations of the object of his choice, that she had received her training, 
under the loving care of Dr. and Mrs. Schon, and that he had him- 
self had that advantage. 

Honours! the desire of such things scarcely enter the thought of 
a true-hearted missionary, and, as was to be expected, he has not 
found them in this World. The French Institute indeed conferred 
upon him their Gold Medal fo> his Hausa Grammar and Dictionary; 
and one day he met Livingstone at dinner at Lambeth Palace, and 
the great traveller uttered the following remark to Archbishop 
Sumner: **This man*s name, your Grace, will live generations 
after mine has been forgotten.’’ 1 felt so ashamed at the neglect, 
shown to this great scholar by his native and adopted country, that 
1 prevailed on the three great religious Societies above mentioned, 
whom he had served, to memorialise the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford 
for an honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity, and 1 forwarded it 
with a letter of my own, detailing all that he that he had done;; 
and we were successful. In a special assembly the degree was 
conferred upon Dr. Benson, the Primate, ** eamd honarii,** on 
account of his high station, and on Dr. Schon, ** henorti cauidf^* as 
a small acknowledgment of all his labour, all his knowledge, and 
all his devotion. 

Of such dear friends we do not wait till the time comes to record 
a sad obituary notice ; we do not wait till Dorcas is dead, and then: 
in vain grief show the coats and garments, which she has made; but 
we spr^ out on the table in sight of the Lord’s people his varied 
works of etedj end feBina^ the new words and sentences in which 
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he has clothed the everlasting Gospel. All his work has been 
sanctified by the love of Christ, and love to the poor African, and I 
write these lines rejoicing that he is spared to read them, and know 
how much we honour and lovo him, and that he can see tlie fruits 
of the travail of his life, and know that the labours of that life have 
not been in vain, a life as beautiful as his name in his own native 
language. 

Church Mmionary Gleaner^ March; 1889. 


REV. JAMES FREDERICK SCUciX. 

3[n iElemoriain* 

In the Church Mmionary Gleaner of ^larch appeared a photo- 
graph and a notice of an aged and esti^emcd raissioniiry, Dr. 8chon. 
They passed under liis eye. His daughter wrote me word, tliat her 
father appreciated tiic kindness, but considered the notice too 
fluttering. This letter was dated on the 7th of March. The good 
man passed away to his rest on the 30th, in perfect peace, and 
surrounded by the members of his family. 

He had worked on to the last at his linguistic studies in the 
interest of the three great societies, the Church Missionary Society, 
to which he belonge<l, and the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge and tlic Briti.sh and Foreign Riblo Society, which he 
served. Like the Venerable Rede, he fell asleep over his books, 
and in sonic page of the translation of the Prayer-Book, or of his 
revised edition of his great Dictionary, a marker might be placed 
betwixt the leaves with the following words : 

“ He fell asleep here ; ” 

or, as the Italian poet beautifully expresses it, 

Salle pagine 
** Cadde la stanca man.” 

His was a life full of work for the Lord to the last, and far beyond 
the ordinary age of man. Ho was not content to wear out the 
last days of his prolonged life in idleness, His sentiments were 
different: ^*Lord, Thou hast given me one talent: behold, I have 
consecrated it to Thy service, up to old age, up to failing strength, 
up to the time of my departure ! ’’ So it has proved. 

On the other side of Africa, another great Bible translator, 
Bishop Steerc, late one night folded up a ]^rtion of the corrected 
proof of Isaiah, directed the cover to the printer, and retired to his 
rest, from which there was no awakening in this world. How the 
lot of such servants of Christ is to be envied ! 

1 have so lately described Schdn*s work, that I refrain from 
repetition. He was a German, bom in 1803, trained at Basle, and 
at the C.M.8. College, Islington, and employed in West Africa. 
The languages with which he was connected were Mend6, near 
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Sierra Leone; Ibo, in the Basin of the Niger; and Hausa, the 
great lingua franca of the Western Sudan. 1 am glad that he read 
ivhat was written in the Gleaner of March, and felt that his 
labours were appreciated ; but those who survive him feel that his 
loss is not easily supplied. Somebody is wanted to fill up that 
gap, and we have to go as far as Archdeacon Johnson, on the Upper 
Niger, to find a man to finish the work, which the old veteran was 
carrying on. He was nearly the last of the band of German 
scholars whom the prescience of Mr. Venn had brought over from 
Germany to elucidate the languages of West Africa. His life 

f tsgs the whole period of the existence of the Society, and fifty- 
lUyears elapsed betwixt the date on which he landed at Sierra 
mne, in January, 1833, and the date of his death. He belonged 
to a type of missionaries which has almost entirely passed away. 
We may see as good, but wo shall never see better. 

His life was not without trial, for he buried two wives in West 
Africa : their names are reconlcd in my Memorial Tablet in the 
Church Missionary House. His own health was so impaired by 
the climate, that he was unable to return to the scene of his 
labours ; but he did what he could to carry out the purpose to 
which he had devoted his life. He did what no other living man 
could have done so well, or could have, perhaps, done at all ; and 
in after-ages souls will be converted and brought to God by his 
translations of the Scriptures. The new Chiistians will know 
nothing of the good and holy man, who had paved the way for 
their Salvation ; but his name will be recorded in the Book of Life, 
as the servant who only closed %is labours for his Master when he 
ceased to breathe. He died, as he lived, an example to those who 
come after him. 

Church Mmionary Intelligencer^ April 6, 1889. 
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LETTERS ON AFRICAN TRANSLATIONS. 


1. To Rev. Db. Sohou. 

2. To Yenebable Abchdeacov Cbowtheb. 


LETTER TO REV. DR. SCHON. 

Jan. ioth, 1882. 

Dear and Reverend Friend, 

The Secretary has handed nae your long and interesting letter 
of the 2 ^th December, 1881, and in order to prepare the subject, 
I think it best to address you in my private capacity, being more 
informed on the particular subject than perhaps any other member. 
When certain points are cleared up, wo shall be able to take 
action. 

I have been much touched and pained by the tono of some 
passages in your affecting letter : I would try to comfort you. We 
do not work for earthly rewards or earthly renown, but for the 
sake of the work iUelf ; and God’s special work, such as you have 
done, brings, and no doubt has brought, its own reward. And 
after all, we are unprofitable servants in our own estimation at 
least. But 1 can assure you, dear friend, that the learned world, and 
those, whose interests are in Africa, do not consider your long, 
learned, and self-sacrificing, labours, as unprofitable. You have 
indeed employed the talents committed to your charge, and have 
been singularly blessed in having had such a long opportunity for 
employing them, for many are cut off in their prime ; but you, like 
Dr. Krapf and Bishop Crowther, have been permitted to enjoy the 
exceedingly great privilege of labouring for your Master at early 
dawn, during the heat of the day, and at evening tide, when you 
feel, that there is light. Your name will never be forgotten in 
Africa while the Hausa language is spoken, and many will bless 
you for having conveyed God’s truth to that language. 

We will not go back to the causes, which have led to your goo<l 
work being somewhat neglected ; it is siifficient to say, that in some 
particulars the Committee is making a new start by n new division 
of labour, and 1 think I can see a way, by which all your wishes 
will be gratified. 
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In the inclosed abstract I have attempted to bring nnder reyi^ir 
all your works since 1875 ; kindly inspect it, and carefully correct 
it, and return it. You must understand, that the British and 
Foreign Bible Society will do all the Bible-work, and the Christian 
Knowledge Society will publish your Grammar, and Book of 
Parables, etc., but the Church Missionary Society must be the 
channel, through which your application in each case must be made. 
1 am myself a member of all three Committees, so /there will be 
no difficulty, when once the plan of operation is decided upon. 

Writing, as a practical man, I must suggest, that you utilize 
without delay the material, which you have ready for the Press ; 
you must recollect, that, if you are called awajr, such manuscripts 
will be probably useless without your supervising eye. I remark 
(No. 11 in my list) a Book of Parables, Stories, Proverbs, etc., 
in Hausa, ready for the Press. If you will send these to the 
Committee, I will do my best to get them published at the expense 
of the Christian Knowledge Society. Then again (No. 12 in my 
list) the continuation of the Scriptures in the Mend6 Lan^age 
appears to be of the greatest importance. If you would kindly 
transmit the letters, which you have received from the late Lay 
Secretary on this subject, we shall be able to trace out the corre- 

? )ondence, and communicate with the Bible Society on the subject. 

hen again, the Manuscript Grammar of Mendg, to which you 
allude (No. 14 of my list) appears deserving of immediate attention. 
I am not aware of any Grammar of that Language, and if you will 
forward your MS., I will undertake to recommend it to the 
Christian Knowledge Society. 

Then as regards to future work, I must call your attention to 
the Books of the Old Testament, which still remain untranslated in 
Hausa. I would also call your attention to the singular fact, that 
the Nup 4 translation of the Gospel of John (No. 4 of my list) 
does not appear on the lists of the Bible Society. Have you a 
copy, and can you explain this? Should not a second edition 
he published, and additional books translated in this important 
language ? 

I feel, as Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society, most grateful 
for your paper on the Hausa Language, for our Journal. You will 
receive a separate letter on this subject. If you were able to 
attend in person, you would be received with every honour as a 
veteran scholar, who has been crowned with the Yolney prize at Paris. 

I do not think that we have occasion yet for a second and 
enlarged edition of the Hausa-English Dictionary, but you will do 
well to attach an appendix to your own copy of that work, 
and keep on from time correcting that work, and leave instructions 
that this copy be forwarded to the Society, when God in his 
own time compels you to lay your pen down. But m mutt all 
mark on to the latt. 
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I cannot 'encourage you in the translation of such works as 
“ Line upon Line,” etc., while any portion of God’s Inspired Word 
remains untranslated in Hausa. Anybody can do such translations, 
but your strength must be (as soon as you have cleared away accu- 
mulations of work ready for the Press) devoted to tho Bible in 
Hausa and Nupe, and even in Mende. 

If Mr. John forwards to you the Prayer Book in Hausa, I can 
assure you of the readiness of the Christian Knowledge Society to 
publish it. If you can suggest any addition to Ibo literature, it 
would be a matter of rejoicing. Both Archdeacon Crowther and 
Archdeacon Johnson are taking a great interest in the languages 
of the Niger Basin, but your counsel and suggestions would be 
valuable. 

So, my dear friend, let me try to hold up your hands, and 
strengthen you for the fight, while it is called to-day. I have 
at my disposal the grammars of eVery language in Africa, and they 
are all at your service. 


LETTER TO VENERABLE ARCHDEACON DANDESON CROWTHER 

(A Neoho).. 

Dear and Reverend Friend, 

I have to thank you for your kind letters directed to mo person- 
ally, and the valuable Language Map and Notes, which have been 
forwarded by you to the Church Missionary Society and kindly lent 
to me. So long an interval had elapsed betwixt my lett6r and 
your reply, that I feared, that my letter had miscarried, and, as 
intermediately a letter came to Salisbury Sfiuarc from Archdeacon 
Johnson on the subject of the Languages of the Upper Niger 
Basin, I addressed him on tho subject of the Niger Basin generally. 
I mention this, that you may not suppose, that 1 undervalued your 
labours. At tlie time that 1 wrote J had no idea, how extensive 
and valuable your researches had been. 

Let me first make it clear to you, that in these linguistic labours 
my only object is the greater glory of God, and tho wider spread 
of the Blessed Gospel. Science is the Handmaid of Divine Truth. 
How can the Nations, now lying in darkness, hear, unless they are 
spoken to ? How can they be spoken to, unless the speaker can 
address them in their own proper languagfj ? How can he acquire 
that knowledge, unless he is pixjviously informed, what Languages 
are spoken ? So you perceive, that Linguistic Knowledge is om? of 
the rounds of tho Ladder, upon wdiich the Kvangelizer must climb. 
And wo in Efiglaud wish by the help of the Bible Society to 
supply you with Jliblcs in every Language of your field, and by 
the help of the Christian Knowledge Society to supply you with 
Prayer Books, Commentaries, Grammars, and Hymn Books, in the 
different Vernuculurs, and by the help of the Religious Tract 
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Society to provide you with tracts, and the means of publishing 
local periodicals for the instruction of your flock. 

Up to this time the Niger Basin has been an unknown land, and 
some of our friends fancied, that all the inhabitants spoke, or at 
least understood the Tariba language. The labour of yourself, 
and Archdeacon Johnson, will clear all this away. I have myself 
published a volume on the languages of Africa, accompanied . by 
a Language Map of that continent, and a Catalogue of every Book 
published on the subject of each of the Languages, which are 
arranged on Scientific Principles in Families, if they came from 
the same Mother- Speech, as in South Africa, or in Groups, if they 
have no other but a Geographical connexion. All the work of 
this generation is tentative. I run the risk of being called an 
ignorant person by the men of the next generation, who will 
build up their fuller and more perfect knowledge upon the basis' 
and foundation, which we of this generation lay down. But what 
matters, so long as Science is advanced, and the Kingdom of God 
is thereby enlarged ? 

Nothing is more hurtful to the progress of knowledge than wild 
theories, and baseless speculations. 1 admit no language in my 
lists, or on my maps, unless I have information at jint hand, as to 
the Geographical position of the people who speak it, and some 
specimens of the Language spokim. A Grammar is the best thing, 
but a Vocabulary of words written with care according to Lepsius’ 
Standard Alphab(‘t is the leant proof of the existence of a language, 
that can bo accepted. The Church Missionary Society have pub- 
lished Lepsius’ Standard Alphabet for that particular purpose, and 
if you have not a copy, you can be supplied with one. A carefully 
compiled list of words and sentences can also be supplied to you in 
tho Knglish language. 

You must also understand the difference between a language, 
and a dialect. A language is the great medium of communication 
of a Nation, such as Knglish and Welsh. A dialect is a variation 
of that Language, spoken in a certain portion of that Language- 
Field, and it is sometimes difficult to decide, whether a form of 
speecli is a language or a dialect. Now clearly Portuguese and 
Spanish are two separate sister-languages, and equally clearly 
Venetian and Tuscan are only Daughter-dialects of one Mother, 
Italian. 1 think I gather from your notes, that the Idzo lan- 
guages, spoken at the lifouths of tho Niger, had several dialects, 
such as Brass, Bonny, Okiika. etc. Dialects differ from their 
Mother Luiiguago (or Dominant Sister, which has become the 
chief l.anguagc) in I. Phonetics, or II. Vocabulary, or III. Struc- 
ture, in some of these particulars, or all. It will exercise your 
judgment in tlic highest degree to decide upon such knotty points. 
We cannot h<dp you there. 

Again, all languages borrow the wordn of their neighbours, but. 
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Tery rarely the 9trwtur$ of neighbouring languages. Such words 
are called loan-words/’ and must at once be struck out of any 
Vocabulary of indigenous words, as it would only be productive of 
error to introduce them. 

I have written the above, because a great deal more has to bo 
done in addition to the excellent work, which you have already 
done ; it is necessary for you to know the extent of the Field, and 
the number of works already published, with copies of all of which 
you ought to be supplied. 

I venture, with all due deference to the greater local knowledge 
of your revered father, the Bishop, of yourself, and your esteemed 
colleague Archdeacon Johnson, to suggest, that the languages, 
detailed in the Schedule, exist in the Nile Basin, and that dialects 
innumerable underlie them. 1 ask you to examine, criticize, and 
correct it. 

I need scarcely point out to you, that the three groat Societies 
above alluded to cannot discharge their duties to the fulness of 
their powers, and desire, until the vehicle is made ready for their 
use ; and to you in the field is reserved the blessed privilege of 
fashioning, as it wore, new silver trumpets, in which the Glorious 
Tidings may be published. 1 would bring to your mind another 
consideration. Of all the languages in which Xerxes, King of 
Persia, issued his letters, as recorded in the Book of Esther, not 
one has survived to our time, except the Hebrew and Greek, which 
were sanctified as the vehicles of God’s Word. I can also tell you, 
that no language has ever perished from the knowledge of man- 
kind, to which the Oracles of God have been committed, for having 
attained the exceeding precious privilege of being the vehicle 
to poor mortal men of Immortal things they have themselves 
obtained Immortality. If then you, as a Patriot, proud of your 
country, and your wonderful languages, wish them to survive to 
nftcr-ages as the medium of communication of a Christian People, 
lose no time in committing to their keeping a portion of God’s life- 
giving treasures. I would remind you, that the strength and 
beauty of the English and German languages repose upon the 
wonderful translations of the Holy Scriptures made three hundred 
years ago by men, who carried, as it were, their lives in their 
hands. How many stars will there be in the crown of those 
fortunate servants of God, who have been the first to convey the 
Precious Promises to previously unknown languages, and thus been 
the favoured instruments of converting millions ! 

We have arrived at a stage in our course, when we must go 
forward. The question is, how are we to reduce to writing, com- 
pile Dictionaries, compose Grammars, and translate the Scriptures, 
and elementary works, in these lanauages and their unknown 
dialects. Who is equal to these things? Already a learned Oerman 
has been brought to my notice by the Rev» Dr- J. Soho it , 
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who is a good Hausa scholar, who desires to be employed on such 
duties on the Niger, and inquiries are being made, whether he 
is a godly man. Your revered father has obtained a reputation 
throughout Europe, as a Linguist and a Geographer, and the 
honour thus obtained among men of this world is reflected back 
upon his holy vocation, and makes the name of a Missionary 
popular, and admired even among men, whose hearts are not given 
to God, and all this works incidentally in the cause of Missions. 
All this must act as an incentive to yourself and Archdeacon 
Johnson, and other men of accomplishments in the Mission, to do 
this great work, which God seems to have placed in your hands, 
and called you out to do. I have, as you may have heard, proposed 
to train and send into the interior Native Geographical Explorers, 
as we do in India ; and I feel sure that this will sooner or later be 
done, and that, Africa is quite able to produce men flt to be Pastors, 
Preachers, Linguists, Geographers, and Administrators, if only the 
way be shown to them by those more fortunate Nations, who have 
haa hitherto greater opportunities. 

You may perhaps think, that with the care of all the Churches 
on your hands you must put aside matters, which appear of 
secondary importance. But are these matters secondary? The 
great Livingstone left his Chapel and flock, because God called him 
to the special duty of revealing Central Africa to this generation. 
The venerable Erapf did not convert many Africans, but he has 
done a work in Grammar, and Dictionaries, and Translations, 
which will enable other men to do their work in an hundredfold 
degree. Your own venerable father is another example of what 
may be done, and must bo done. 

What Wc re(piiro of you, and those who work with you, in the 
Lower Niger Busin, is : 

I. Qmromutical Notes, Yocabularies, and a portion of the 
Holy Scripture, in the Idzo Language. 

II. The same in the Isekiri. 

III. The same in the Igara. 

IV. The same in the Kukuruku. 
y. The same in the fgbira. 

Bishop Steere, who is doing the work of an Evangelist on the 
East Coast, has published several small volumes, which he calls 

Colloctions,” of each of the Languors, with which he comes into 
contact. Tliis is a beginning obviously incomplete, and often 
incorrect, and yet still it is something, upon which further labours 
are hm>i\, !]^hese little volumes are at^ once published by the 
Christian Knowledge Society, tmd copies distribuU'd. Do not seek 
for too much perfection, and do not delay printing, for life is so 
short and uncertain, and many a young scholar is cut off in his 
primoi and his knowledge perishes with him. It is given to few 
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to hate the blessed privilege, conceded to your father. Dr. Schdn, 
and Dr. Erapf, to work on to the end of their day, and work out 
the fulness of their knowledge. 

1 have ventured, dear friend, though a stranger, to write to you 
fully. Language is one of the great problems of human life : it 
runs through all Bible-History ; the confusion of Tongues in the 
Old Testament informs us of a phenomenon, which wo cannot 
rightly understand : the miraculous gift of Tongues occupies the 
same position in the New Testament. We find in Judges xii. 6, 
that Dialects, differentiated by pronunciation, had already come 
into existence, and in Isaiah xxxvii. 1 3, that the same individual 
could speak two languages: wc recognize the providence of Ood 
in committing His oracles to the Greek language, a language 
precise in its diction, and clear in its written character, at a date 
anterior to the birth of our Lonl, that there might be no question 
of the authority of the Old Testament ; and wc can see the same 
wisdom manifested in the completion of the Latin Version at a 
period anterior to the commencement of Papal Error. Finally we 
know that in the last day there will be a great multitude of all 
Nations, and Tongues, , God grant, that by your labours all the 
languages of the Eiger may be represented thera ! 

London, Dec. 25, 1881. 
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VI. 

EASTERN PROVERBS BY REV. J. LONG. 

It is with pleasure I draw attention to this book, and make some 
remarks with regard to the author, and the contents of his volumje. 

The Rev. James Long, during his long residence in Bengal, estab- 
lished the character of a wise and true friend of the people of 
India, especially the agricultural classes. He endured obloquy 
and misrepresentation for their sakes among his own people, and 
actually went to prison, like a stout and steadfast confessor in their 
behalf. We have no doubt, that his antagonists regret the step 
that they took, which was fatal to their own interests. The 
imprisonment of a Christian missionary in the common gaol of 
Calcutta, for daring to speak up for the humbler classes of India, 
was in itself a great and striking lesson not easily forgotten. It 
need hardly bo said that the cause of the prisoner triumphed in 
the end. ‘‘Speak the truth and shame the devil.*' “Do right 
whatever may be the consequences.'* These were proverbs, which 
James Long illustrated by his own acts. 

In his old age, when infirmities have rendered his return to his 
unselfish and benevolent duties in India impossible, the old soldier 
has looked about, and considered what good he can still do to the 
people he has loved so well. This is another lesson, which he has 
read to liis countrymen ; it is not enough to give up the prime of 
your life and faculties to the interests of India. A real friend of 
India, like James Long, will find out a way, in which he can utilize 
his experience, his collected wisdom, his knowledge of the feelings, 
customs, and language of the people, whom he can hardly hope to 
see again in the flesh. Such should be the sentiments of us all. 
Little enough of material profit did he make out of his sojourn in 
India, and yet he was ready to try to repay the debt. How many 
have shaken the pagoda-tree, and then shake off the dust of India 
from their shoes, and remember nothing of that country and of the 

E eople, from the sweat of whose brows their abundance in England 
as been wrung ! 

He mentions in his preface, that his materials have been compiled 
from more than one thousand volumes, some very rare, and to be 
consulted only in India, Russia, or other parts of the Continent. 
The field has been so wide, and the material so immense, that the 
work of condensation has been as difficult as that of collection. The 
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author spared neither time nor labour in collecting and classifying, 
and a quarter of a century has been the period employed, and 
it is designed to convey instruction to the following classes: i. 
Orientalists. 2. Lovers of Folk-Lore, Teachers and Preachers. 
“ The selected proverbs, though limited to those seeming to illus- 
“ trate moral and religious subjects, show how widely scattered 
** nations under similar circumstances have come to similar con- 
** elusions. Many of these resemblances arise from the identity of 
“ human nature, or are a portion of the spiritual heiitage, which 
** meh brought away with them from the cradle of the human race, 
“ and improved on by subsequent communication. They therefore 
“ form a bridge for those, who are labouring to bridge over the 
** gulf betwixt Eastern and Western thought.** 

Solomon is credited with the honour of having collected proverbs. 
It is scarcely suggested that he invented them, for proverbs arc not 
the productions of the sage or the scholar. They existed before 
books, and are the great heritage of tribes and nations, whoso 
communications were only oral. Wit is said to be the thoughts 
of many, but the words of one. Proverbs may be described as a 
condensed parable, or wisdom boiled down to an essence, and 
presented to the public in the form of a lozenge, so os to be carried 
about in every pocket, and lain on every tongue. Who was the 
original composer no one can say. They have floated down on the 
lips of men like literary waifs, clinging perhaps to rural districts 
and isolated corners, while trodden down in the busy town or 
frequented market. Many more may possibly be gleaned from 
the lips of old crones, who draw out by chance almost forgotten 
treasures. Let no one despise them, for the wise old saw, the 
short and pointed apophthegm, find their way to the brain, h(iad 
and conscience, by channels, and to an extent unknown to sermons 
and advice. “ Honesty is the best policy/* “After pride comes a 
fall.** Such reflections may have saved from worldly ruin many 
a prayerless youth just tottering over the edge of a precipice. 

To the Orient the present generation, the heir of all the ages, 
owes its stores of proverbs. lu the form of Least- Stories men of 
ancient days loved to inculcate moral maxims, putting them into 
the mouths of the elephant, the jackal, or even the jackass. Such 
stories ended with, “ therefore I say,'* and a proverb. We have 
preserved to us among the Egyptian papyri a volume of such 
stories, and proverbs of an undoubted age anterior to the descent of 
Abraham into Egypt. Even then the collector of such proverbs 
and stories prated about the good old days that were past, and the 
degeneracy of his contemporaries. A thousand years later no doubt 
the Egyptian wife of King Solomon took a copy of this ancient 
book to Jerusalem, as Egypt had then, as ever, the reputation of 
being the land of the learned. Since then the stores have been 
ever collecting. We doubt whether any new proverbs were ever 
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coined in Europe. “ Carrying coals to Newcastle/' and Taking 
the breeks off an Highlander," are merely re-minting with a new 
impression the old metal. The East had the stait, and fairly 
exhausted this branch of knowledge. Many proverbs are frightfully 
improper, and, as in all human affairs, tiiere is a current of evil 
running parallel to the current of good. 

'i'hc Author quotes an extract from a Chinese authority as to the 
utility of proverbs : they would be considered pedantic and tiresome 
in Europe, and in modern days, but it was not so in ancient days, 
and even those, who have lived long in the East, know how often 
a pointed reply to the question is given in a proverb; how the 
coldness of an interview is warmed by a timely quotation of a truth 
acknowledged, tliough not practised by all: how an old white- 
beard with joined hands will suggest to the ruler in the most 
respectful manner some cutting remark of a general proverbial 
character, but bearing unmistakeably on his case, creating a laugh, 
and helping the settlement of the matter. I asked a lad once why 
he had thrown up a lucrative post, and come back to his poor 
home: his reply was a beautiful old distich, “That the love of 
“ one's country was dearer than the throne of Solomon, that Joseph 
“ on the throne of Egypt sighed for his old poverty in Canaan." I 
asked an old man why he worried me by his unavailing petitions ; 
his reply was in the famous couplet, “ That no pilgrim on his way 
“ to Mecca sought relief at a brackish fountain, but wherever there 
“ was sweet water, man and beast W'oiild collect." In proverbs 
there is often alliteration of sylhil^cs, or rough rhymes, such as the 
agricultural joke of North India, “ band o bast narm, tahsil 
gnrani :" “ if the assessment ha light, the collection will be 

brisk." In the school, in the addn ss of the Missionary, or the 
Public officer to the assembled rustics, as a clenching retort by an 
advocate hard pressed in his case, how good and profitable is the 
use of proverbs ! They must of course bo brought forward in wisdfjm 
and love, and be opportune : their use is often that of a two-edged 
sword, and the swordsman must know both the cut, and the guard, 
and the object must be to counsel and h ad, not to exasperate 
or humiliate the opponent. As an instance of a proverb being 
inopportune, 1 remember the case of a boundary dispute being 
settled by a just, though peppery, official: the party, against 
whom the case was going, cried out in his agony the well-known 
proverb, “ Your Honour should look at the case with two eyes," 
without being aware, that the official had by an accident lost one of 
his dyes : and he was fined for his supposed impertinence. 

The author divides his book into three parts : 

I. Proverbs chiefly Moral. 

II. Proverbs Moral and Keligious. 

111. Proverbs Beligious. 
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One of his critics has found fault with the prominence of religious 
teaching in his book : many more would have wondered, had the 
latest, perhaps the last, work of an old Christian Missionary been 
devoid of that element. But it is religious teaching of the highest 
oi*der, drawn from that common fount, whence all good things flow, 
*‘the love of God and one’s neighbour.” It is free from the 
narrowness of the conventicle, and the shibboleth of the sect : that 
man would indeed be to be pitied, who could take exception to the 
words of wisdom presented to him in this book. The Christian 
Missionary, and the Teacher of the Secular School, the itinerant 
Lecturer, and the mover -of the passions and minds of Mankind 
through the agency of the public press, printed books, or oral 
speeches, may find weapons of olfence and defence in this arsenal. 

, Let us for once and for all time disabuse ourselves of the idea, that 
there is no goodness, and no wisdom, and no fructifying power, in 
the sayings of uninspired men. God’s blessed rain has at all times 
fallen upon the hearts of His creatures, and out of their thoughts 
and words have been distilled sweetness and light, and it is owing 
to the blessed influence of this common law of morality, handed 
down in the form of proverbs, that man has been kept so good as 
he is. The people of India have a grand and noble history, a vast 
and magnificent literature, a civilization of unequalled duration, 
languages, both ancient and modern, which lival and surpass those 
of Europe : it is not a matter of surpiise, that there should be in 
India a wealth of proverbs, some good and some bod: but among 
the uncultivated, and less fortunate races of Asia and Africa, 
devoid of literature, and even of a written medium, legends, folklore 
and proverbs are found to exist, if only they are looked for by a 
sympathizing inquirer. There is no occasion to start a groundless 
theory of some afiinity of race, or possible intercourse in time past, 
to account for the resemblance of such outcomes of the human 
intellect, for all mankind are endowed with the same feelings, the 
same aspirations, and the same weaknesses : and the same central 
truth is expressed in a pithy proverb in countries far off from each 
other, but resembling each other, inasmuch as they are drawn from 
the same fount of a common humanity. 

Women in the East are said to be intensely fond of illustrations 
by proverbs, but this must be accepted as. a fact on trust, for as 
yet little is known of the inner lives and thoughts of women, and 
they have not had fair play. Proverbs certainly have boon used in 
all ages and countries to depress poor women in public estimation : 
it is possible, that within their inclosed walls, and secret gatheiings, 
men catch it as severely from the mouths of females, and no doubt 
with justice: the time is coming when they will have their 
revenge : let husbands and brothers look to it. Still, in spite of 
themselves, men pay a tribute to the weaker vessel in the famous 
proverb, which 1 have heard from the lip, though 1 never saw it 

8 
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in print, '*that a hundred men make an encampment, and one 
woman makes a home.” 

In their last report the Folk-Lore Society, moved thereto by 
James Long, announces its intention to publish the Proverbs of 
England, arranged in a systematic classification, while at the same 
time strenuous endeavours are to be made to record any proverb 
which up to thia time has remained unrecorded. There is not 
much to bo picked up in England, where the schoolmaster and 
public press are unconsciously treading out the dialects, suppressing 
the use of local words, ami rendering unfashionable the time- 
honoured proverbs. But in India there is no doubt an abundant 
harvest still to be gathered in, if sympathetic spirits can be found, 
who will supply themselves with an interleaved copy of these 
Proverbs, and add wdth a ready pencil the new treasures, which 
full unconsciously from the lips of each chance speaker. 

Journal of the National Indian Aseoeiation, August^ 1881. 
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VII. 

THE INSCRIPTIONS OF KING ASOKA IN INDIA. 

LE ISCRIZIONI DI RE ASOKA. 

Dobbiamo questo scritto importante alia penna di un dotto gentiluomo inglese 
gi& noto ai lettori dello Rassegne delle letteruture straniere, il quale, maneggiaudo 
con facility la nostra lingua, scrisse in essa appostatarnentc per la Nima Anio- 
logia Tarticolo, cbe siamo lieti di pubblicare.— La Direzionb. 

Fu detto, e non scnza nn’appurcuza di ragione, che Dario, figlio 
d’Istaspe, lascio dietro di se, sulla rupe Behistun ” la pid orgo- 
gliosa e la piu grande iscnzione monumcntalc che immaginar mai si 
potesse. Quosta iacrizione ora scritta in tre lingue : I’antica per- 
siana, la mediana, e I’assira ; rappresentauti di tre distinti famiglie 
di favelle. £gli purla in stile ampolloso dello nazioni, che aTova 
conquistate, dei nemici eho aveva sconfitti, o della gloria colla quale 
aveva circondato il nome degli Achcmenidi. In ciascuna delle 
luillo trecento linee, di cui e composta questa gran canzone trionfale, 
vi si Bcorge I’amor della gloria mondana, un’ arroganza intollerabile, 
e una crudoltd spietata. Come se fosse ironia del destine, dul 
gioruo in cui fu terminata, fino, si puo dire, a oggi, I’esistenza sua 
fu dimenticata. 1 Greci non ne intesero mai nulla ; neppure 
Erodoto, Bcnofonte o Ctesia. I Romani non si sarebbero degnati 
di fame nlcun cuso, quand’anche avessero saputo la sua csistenza o 
capito il significato. Stette ivi negletta e dimenticata sulla strada 
maestra tra Bagdad ed Ecbatana, fintanto che Rawliuson la trasso 
all’attenzione della generazione presente, e costrinse la rupe a 
cedere i suoi segrcti. 

L’ India britannica ha, inconsapevolmente, messo insieme una 
raccolta d’iscrizioni monumentali piu interessanti di quelle di Dario. 
L’industria e Tintelligenza degl’lnglesi hanno costrotto a certe 
rupi, caveme, e colonne, di palesare un capitolo dimenticato della 
storia, e di rawivare il nome d’un re, Asoka, altrimenti chiamato 
Friya^i, il quale nel terzo secolo avanti I’era cristiana, eresse 
queste iscrizioni monumentali in ogni parte dei suoi vasti dominii, 
avendo in mira di predicare pace e misericordia alia vita dell’uomo 
e della bestia ; d’inculcare massime di moralitd e di mortificazione ; 
di ammaestrare i suoi sudditi, col dir loro che vi era una via pid 
perfetta di quella della gloria terrestre ; e massimamente ineistendo 
che osservassero la tolleranza religiosa. Una tale rivelasione di 
shperiofiti morale eaiatente ayanti I’Era cristiana e operata dagU 
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ttorzi deiruomo, basterebbe da sola a renderla uno del piu preziod 
tesori, cbo Torgoglioso tempo sia stato costretto a restituire alia 
energia di questa gcnerazione ; ma i monumenti stessi sono tesori di 
dottrina Ixoguistica, palcografica, e storica, e gettano una nuova luce 
Bui rapporti del successori d’ Alessandro Magno ai sovrani deli’lndia. 

Nell’anno scorso, il generale Alessandro Cunningham, indagatore 
delle antichitd deirindia, pubblicb il primo tomo della sua opera : 
Corpua inscriptionum indiearum^ la quale i interamente consacrata 
alle iscrizioni d’Asoka, e radunale sparse notazie fomite da uomioi 
eruditi, come il Westergaard, Giacomo Prinsep, Carolo Wilkins, 
Orazio Wilson, Norris, Eugenio Burhouf, Cristoforo Lassen, e da 
inflniti altri meno noti contributori a questa grand’opera. Siccome 
essa 6 rara e oltremodo dotta, sarebbe forse convenevole di com- 
pendiome il contenuto, e dinotare brevemente la nature dei monu- 
menti, il luogo, la data in cui furono eretti, il carattere nel quale 
sono Bcritte le iscrizioni, e la lingua che rivelano quei caratteri, lo 
scopo di quelle iscrizioni, la storia di quel sovrano, all’ingegno, alia 
pietil, alia possanza del quale audiamo debitori di questi preziosi 
avanzi del tempo, e finalmente i nomi dei sovrani greci, ai quali 
abbiamo gid accennato. 

1 monumenti comprendono iscrizioni intagliate sulla rupe origin- 
aria, in oaverne per lo pid artificiali, e su colonne d’altezza uniforme 
e,di disegno d’architettura. Queste sono le iscrizioni indiane le pid 
remote che abbiaoo mai esistito o almeno che abbiano sopravvissutb 
alia devastazione del tempo; e quando cl furemo ad esaminare la 
loro data, sembreranno, a comparazione, modeme agli occhi dello 
studioso di monumenti enziani, fenici, greci e italic!. Vi sono 
ti'edici iscrizioni di rupi, quantunque cinque sole siano di prima 
importanza. Vi sono diciassette iscrizioni di caveme ; ma esse sono 
nella massima parte, semplici frammenti; benchd esistano dieci 
colonne, sei sole hanno iscrizioni e solamente cinque sonno d’im- ' 
portanza. Mettendo dunque da parte i monumenti privi d’ismizioni, 

0 che, so no hanno, non sono leg^bili o in frammenti, ci rimangono 
dieci monumenti del pid grande interesse; cinque iscrizioni di rupi 
e cinque di colonne ; i frammenti hanno qualche valore, essendo essi 
indumtabilmonte scritti nello stesso carattere singolare ; e percib, 
iiutuno il paleografo a decifrare lettere che hanno i-esistito al vento, 
al oalore e alle pioggie di vent’un secolo, e che hanno soprawissuto 
alia trascuranza, idlo sciuplo, al barbarismo iconoclastico, e il 
peasimo gusto di sesaantaird generazioni di lasciare il proprio nome 
•uUe iscrizioni delle antichitd. Quelle, tra I’altre si ebberp un’av- 
venturata soilo che furono protette dall*incrostatura del muschio o 
dairabbraccio amorevole dell’imj^enetrabile selva. Quelle soffersero 
pid che oaddero sotto agil occhi doU’uomo e sotto alle mani degli 
aiTO|piuti re, i quali vi aggiunsero i propri nomi, o in quelle dei 
pnm bacchcttpni, che procunurono di distruggere quello che non 
enno atti a cupire. 
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oampagna in cui sono sparsi qaesti monumenti i letteralmento 
tutta rindia settentrionale, dall’Oceano indiano all’oocidente fino ail 
(Jolfo di Bcngala all’orientei dal declivio meridionale della catena 
di montag^e Yindhja, al mezzo^omo, fine al Fasso Ebyber 
attraverso il fiume Indo al settentrione. Se ne trovano alcuni in 
Oanjam nella provincia di Madras, ed alcuni in Eattiawar nella 
provincia di Bombay. Le provincie centrali, le provincie del Noid- 
Ovest e le provincie del Bangala e il Punjab hanno i loro rappre- 
sentanti : uno d nella vicinanza di Jypur nel Rajputana, un altro al 
luogo, ove il fiume Jumna lascia le montagne Himalaia. In fatti il 
campo dei monumenti d^Asoka & limitrofo con quello del popolo 
Ariano, e non se no sono ancora trovati alcuni nel paese dei 
Dravidiani. 

Le dieci celebri iscrizioni si trovano nelle seguenti locality : 

I. La rupc di Kapurdagurhi, la quale vien chiamata Shahbaz- 
gurhi da Cunningham, i nel paese di Yusufzai al di U del fiume 
Indo, ossia, nell’Afghanistan britannico, quaranta miglie E.N.E. 
dal Peshawar della provincia del Punjab. E una gran massa 
informe di Trapp,’* lunga ventiquattro piedi, e alta dieci piedi, e 
ottanta piedi su pel declivio del monte. L’iscrizione sta su ambi i 
lati della rupe, e benchd per motive della sua posizione non si possa 
fame una fotografia, si sono fatte dclle impressioni 0 dei disegni a 
occhio. ¥\x scoperta dal gcnerale Court, e trascritta dal signor 
Masson quarant’anni fa. 

II. La rupc di Ehalsi i posta sul lido occidentale del fiume 
Jumna, appnnto ove lascia le montagne Himalaia, per passare entro 
le valli Dehra c Kyardu, quindici miglia ovest da Massourie nelle 
provincie del nord-ovest. Fu scoperte dal signor Forrest nel 1 860, 
incrostata col cupo muschio di molti secoli; ma allorchd esso fii 
rimosBO, la superficie ne rimase bianca come il marmo. Il testo d 
piii peri’etto di tutti gli altri. A cento piedi al di sopra del livello 
del fiume si vede un gran sasso di quarzo lungo dieci piedi, e alto 
dieci piedi; sul lato 8.E., il quale e state lisciato, vi si trova la 
muggior parte deiriscrizionc, il rixiianentc essendo sul lato 8. 8i 
vede sul lato N. la figura d’un elcfantc colla parula Oajdtama.” 
Non ci vien detto per mezzo di qual processo se no fecero delle 
copio. 

III. La rupe di Oimar e situata a mezzo miglio all’E. della 
citta di Junagurh nel Kattidwar della provincia di Bombay qua- 
ranta miglia ^ N. del ci lcbre Teinpio di Somnath. La prima copia 
dell’iscrizione fu fatta dal dottor Giovanni Wilson di Bombay 
quarant’anni fa ; ma il maggior Tod ebbe I’onore di annunziame la 
scoperta nel 1822. Essa copre piu di cento piedi quadrati della 
superficie ineguale d’un immenso sasso di granito arrotondato, e 
alquanto conico, che s*innalza dodici piedi al di sopra della superficie 
del Buolo ; esso occupa la maggior parte, del lato N.E. ed i diviso 
nel centro da una linea verticale. Se ne conosce bene la figura dalla 
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fotografta che si trova nella Rtvista Areheologiea dell*India Occi- 
dentale. . Quantunque se ne fossero fatte ottime copie dal occhio, il 
aignor Burgess fcce una stampa dcll’intera iscrizione, la quale i 
Btata fatta in fotografia e pubblicata. Yi sono di essa altre iscrizioni 
d’una data piu rccente di quelle d'Asoka, ma di poriodi ben cono- 
Bciuti. 

IV. La rupe di Bhauli d sulla costa opposta dell’India, nel 
distretto di Kuttack della provincia di Bangala^ venti miglia a 
settentrione del terapio di Jagannath. Fu scoperta dal capitano 
Kittoe quarant’anni fa. £ di pietra quarzosa, posta sopra un’emi- 
iicnza, cd d stata tagliata e pulita per lo spazio di dodici piedi di 
lunghezza, e died di altezza ; e I’iscrizione i profondamente tagliata 
in tre tavolcttc. Nella parte superiore si osserva la testa con le 
gtinibe interiori d’un elefantc, lavoro di magistcrio superiore, tagliato 
dulla solida rupe. Non si sa per mezzo di qual proccsso so ne fecero 
delle copie. 

y. La rupe di Jaugada i situata in una grande e vecchia 
fortezza a diciotto miglia W. N. W. delle due torri Gunjam nella 
provincia di Madras, e percib vicinissima alFultima rupe di cui 
abbiumo fatto menzione, in mezzo ad una popolazione chc parla al 
tempo presentc la stessa lingua, cioi la Uriya. L’iscrizionc e intag- 
liata sopra un’alta massa di rupe, voltata verso il 8. £., e di cui 
s’ignorano le diroensioni. 11 Oovemo di Madras ne fu informato nel 
1859 dal capitano Harington, il quale ne mundo delle fotografie, ma 
si i saputo dopo, che la sua osistenza, c la nutura del contenuto 
orano ben note a sir Walter. Elliot nel 1850. Si sono futtc da quel 
tempo delle impressioni e altre fotografie, c si e ottenuto un buon- 
issimo testo. L’iscriziono e scritta su tre tavolette. Simile alia sua 
compagna di Dhauli, ha il mcrito d'esser intagliata con gran cura e 
procisioiie, e di possedere gli aggiunti Editti. Essa e stata molto 
guastata dal decodimento dcdla rupe. 

Compresi gli aggiunti editti, abbiamo ora esaroinato sotte delle 
iscrizioni di rupe; le rimanenti soi posseggono un certo intcrcsse 
poichd fomiscono date cronologiche ; sono situate a Sukasardm sulla 
catena di montagne Kyonorc, a settanta miglia da Benares; a 
llupnauth ai piedi della stessa catena tnmtaeinciue miglia al nord 
di Jubbulpore, due a Bacrat, quarant’un miglio al N. di Jaipur; a 
Khandagiri presso Dhauli in Kuttack, 0 a Deotek a cinquanta 
miglia S. E. di Nagpur ; esse sono molto brevi. 

Le iscrizioni di caverne si trovano in quattro diversi luoghi. 
Tre esistono a Barabar, 0 tre a Nagarjuni; nmbiduo i luoghi si 
trovano a quindici miglia al N. di Gya, nella provincia di Bangala ; 
nove sulla collina di Khandagiri in Kuttack, c due a llamgurh in 
Sirj^ja. 

Si credc che lo colonno siano state ossai pid numerose; ma 
adespo poche sole esistono, oltrc alcuni capitelli sonza i loro fusti. 
1 pellcgrini chinesi fonno menzione di moltc altre, oltre le cinque, 
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le qnali colle loro iscrizioni sono ancora note a noi altri; e 
sappiaino dairiscrizione sulla colonna Delhi-Sivralik, oho il re 
aveva date ordiae che ei facessero colonne di pietra, e tavole di 
pietra, onde i suoi editti religiosi durassero fine ai secoli remoti.” 
Ottimo uoiuo ! le di lui brame aono state realizzate. Perchd 
Davidde, e losia, ed Ezechia, dei quali non esiste neppure una 
linea scolpita per ricordo, non feccro lo stesso, se ebbero care 
I’eteriie veritd di cui erano i custodi ? Cinque colonne offrono, 
in una forma alquanto diverse, il testo di sei degli editti. 11 
sesto k un breve e mutilato scritto sul frammento d'una colonna, 
che giace accanto al gran Sanchi Stupa a Bhilsa sul fiume Ner- 
budda; quel che vi si legge e troppo incerto per esser d'alcun 
valore. 

I. Colonna 0 pilastro a Delhi, conosciuta come Lat di Firoz 
Shah,” la quale & cosl ben nota a tutti i viaggiatori. Istorici 
maomettani contemporanei dicono, che fu portata da un luogo 
Bulle rive delP Jumna, al di sotto della Catena Siwalik, novanta 
miglia al N. di Delhi, e percib non molto lungi dall’iscrizione sulla 
rupe, di Khalsi. La colonna ha passato per molte vicende. E 
adesso alta quurantadue piedi, ed ha due iscrizioni principali oltre 
parecchie memorie minori di pellegrini e viaggiatori, dai primi 
secoli delPcra cristiana fino ai nostri tempi. La pid antica 
iscriziono e quella d’Asoka, la quale e tagliata in un modo bello 
e chiaro; alcune lettere solo sono perdute col decadimonto della 
pietra. Vi sono quattro differenti iscrizioni sui quattro lati, e una 
lunga iscrizione che va intorno alia colonna. 

II . Colonna a Delhi, la quale, secondo gl’istorici contemporanei, 
fu portata da Meerut a Delhi da Firoz Shah. Fu per una disgrazia 
gettata a terra nel 1713 a. n. e vi rimase sotta. Dope un sccolo 
I’lscrizione fu trasportata a Calcutta, ma non 6 mai stata ris- 
taurata, e la colonna fu erotta di nuovo nell’antico posto. Le 
iscrizioni sono molto imperfettc, essendo mutilate 0 logoratc dal 
tempo. Si fccero delle iinpressioni onde compararle col testo 
d’altre colonne. Non vi rimane che la meta, circa, dell’iscri* 
zione originale. 

III . Colonna ad Allahabad. E un scmplice fusto di pietra arena- 
ria pulita, alta trentacinque piedi ; non esiste tmccia del eupitollo ; 
Tubaco circolarc rimane ancora con una voluta di loto altcrnato con 
caprifoglio, riposando sopra un astralogo a pailette, d’origine greca. 
L’iscrizioue d’Asoka circonda la colonna in linee continue, pro- 
fondamente intagliato, e con roolta prccisione; ma in gran parte 
i stata rovinata dall’iscrizione vanagloiiosa deirinipcratore Jebun- 
ghir c dal decadimento della pietra. Sulla stessa colonna vi sono 
iscrizioni minori d'Asoka. Wi i una gran quantitu di nomi di 
foresticri tagliati in caratteri' affatto modern!. Sembra esscre 
stata gettata a terra piu d'una volta, c questc intagliature di 
nomi aiutano a indicare lo date di questi sinistri. Sta ora al 
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sicuro nel centro della foitezza a Allahabad ; ma il generale 
Cunningham erode che fa rimossa a Allahabad da Eosambhi 
dairimperatore Firoz Shah. 

lY. Colonna a Lauriya presso Bettiah nella Provincia di Ban- 
gdla, i un semplice masse di pietra arenaria pulita, senza capitello 
alta trent’otto piedi ; ed cssendo in nn luogo remote ha sfuggito al 
pericolo di essero sfigurata dai nomi dei viaggiatori ; il rame i belle 
e chiaro, c diviso in due distinte . porzioni. Si sene fatte delle 
impressioni, e delle copie a occhio. 

V. Colonna a Lauriya presso Bettiah, e presso alia fortezza 
rovinata di Navandgurh, ha ritenuto ancora I’eriginale sue capi- 
telle, un leone seduto sulle anche, colla bocca aperta ; ma & guastato 
da una cannonata. Ha trentadue piedi d'altezza, e il capitello ha 
un abaco circolare ornato d’lina fila d’oche selvagge che beccano 
U loro cibo. Compreso il capitello, il monnmento e alto trentanove 
liedi. L'iscrizione d in due porzioni ; chiara e profondamente 
cagliata. Vi sono sopra dei nomi intagliati, ma non sono di 
veruna importanza. Son queste le colonne che nel secolo passato 
furono descritte dal missionario Marco Dtdla Tomba, come osservb 
gid il professor De Gubemntis, che ne pubblicb gli sciitti. 

Ora conviene esaminare la data, in cui fitrono erettc queste iscri- 
zioni monumentali, e I’argomento sta entro un piccolo compasso. 
Portano il nome di Priyadasi, identico con qiiollo d’Asoka della 
dinastia Mauriya di Magadha o Bubdr secondo una scrie d’argomenti 
affatto convincenti. Asoka fii il terzo della dinastia che regno a 
Palibothra, cioe Patna, o il nipote di Chandragupta, identico con quel 
Sandrucotto, a cui Selcuco, uno dei successor! d* Alessandro Mugno 
mandb Megasteno in qualitd d’ambaseiutore a una data indicata 
nella cronologia della Gn<cia. Qui camniiniamo sul sicuro. Nelle 
iscrizioni, Asoka fa nienzionc d'Antioco II. di Siria, di Tolomco II. 
d'Egitto, d’Aiitigono di j^fucedonia, di Maga di Cireiie, e d’Alcssan- 
(Iro II. (VEpiro. Cib prova che le date a.c. 253 tiuo a 251 furono 
assegnate alia promulgazinnc di questi editti. Per quanto recente 
ci sembri quesPepoca nella cronologia dcirKiiropa, pure e la piii 
anziana nell’India, ed ha questo rantaggio, chc e a])poggiuta su dati 
indubitabili. 

Questo iscrizioni sono, sotto il punto di vista filologico, inestima- 
bili, poiche ci offrono un esempio dollo stile officiale di quel tempo ; 
0 diinostrnno chiaramente, che quella lingua intermedia, per cui 
passarono i vernacoli Ariani modemi dell’lndiu sotteiitriouulc, non 
fu la Sanscrita, ma la Pali. 

L’asserirc clio questa fosse la lingua parinta dnl popolo in una 
cosl vasta area, e irragionevole, e assai improbubile ; poiclii si 
dovrobbe in quel caso dimostnire che le lingiie nioderue di Kat- 
tiawar, Kuttuck, Buhar, PIndia centnile, I'lndia set tent rionale, e 
Peshawar, le quali sono ben conosciute, sinno rispettivamonte 
derivate entro i due mila anui che sono soorsi fin d'allora, dolla 
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lingua adottata per le iacrizioni, e sappiamo bcnisRimo, che la cosa 
non ando cosl. Si notano tre variazioni di dialetti sulla lingua 
di queste iscrizioni : uno settcntrionale, uno centrale, e I’altro 
meridionale ; ma queste variazioni sombrano estendersi soltanto 
ai casi fonctici; o non si fa menzione che d’un solo cscmpio di 
specialita di vocabolario o niuno di costruzione grammaticale. 

La forma di carattere scritto adottato d ancor piu prezioso o 
interessante ; troviamo che vi sono duo distintc variety : quello 
conosciuto come Asoka settentrionalo, o Ariano-Pali, d limitato 
airiscrizione della Rupe Kapurdagurbi e I’ultro chiamato Asoka 
meridionale, o Indo^Pali, ^ adottuto per tutte le altre iscrizioni di 
rupi, caverne, o pilastri. * 11 primo si leggo da destra a sinistra, o 
il secondo da sinistra a destra ; e questa differenza, che sombra 
portentosa alio studente, svanisce affatto, allorche vien rammentato 
che il carattere greco puasb per ambedue le condizioni e hno anche 
I’intermedio lloustrofedon, che va avanti o indictro come I’aratro in 
un campo. Ci manca lo spazio per inoltrarci nella discussione che 
lo studio di quest! duo caratteri ha prodotto. Il goneralo Cunning* 
ham ha sviliippato una sua teoria, che il carattere alfabctico doll’- 
Asoka meridionale d state dcrivato da un semonzuio indipendento e 
indigeno nell’India. 

Kgli confessa che quello d’Asoka scttentrionalo ha avutb la sua 
origino dalla Feiiicia; ma contro il parere di (piclli che mantengono 
che quello dell’ Asoka meridionale sia della stessa famiglia, egli ha 
esposto la sua idea dello sviliippo di quest! caratteri ultabetiei dalle 
figure di vari oggetti ; e dallo stesso proccsso chiamato acrostico 
Poggetto veiine adottato come simbolo del suono della prima Icttcra 
della parola che lo espresso. 

Lo scope di quest! c^itti i come segue : 

1 . Proibizione d’ammuzzare gli animali per cibo, o per snerifizio ; 

2. Provvediniento d*un sistoma d’assistenza medica, per gli 
uomini, c per gli animali, e di piantagioui c pozzi ai lati dcllo 
vie; 

3. Comando per un’umiliazione quin({ucnnale, 0 ripubblicaziono 
dei gran precetti inonili del culto Buddhistico ; 

4. Comparaziono (leirantico moflo di vita, colla fclice condi- 
zione del popolo soUb il lie ; 

5. Nomina di Missionari per andarc nci paesi cnumcrati a 
convertirc il popolo o gli stranieri; 

6. Nomina di delatori o custodi di morulitd ; 

7. Dichiarazione del dcsiderio che ci sia uniformita di religionc 
ed eguaglianza di custa ; 

H. Contrasto dei divertimenti in uso sotto gli nnticlii sovran! 
coi pii godiinenti del pn*seiitc Re ; 

g. Inculcaziono dcdla veni felicita, chc si trova ncdla virtu 
raediantc la quale soltanto si possouo oltcucrc le bcuedizioni del 
Cielo ; 
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10. Contrasto della gloria vana e tranaitoria di questo mondo 
colla ricompensa che il Ro si sforza ad ottenere nell’altro ; 

11. Inculcazione deHa dottrina che insegnare il Dharma o la 
YirtA, i il piu grande dei doni caritate voli ; 

12. Avvertimento a tutti gl’increduli ; 

1 3 (imperfetto). Non si puo che conghietturame il significato ; 

14. llicapitolazione dci suddetti. 

£ un’accrba satira per noi il riflettere, che negli ultimi due mila 
anni vi siano state prediche sullo pictre, e precetti morali intagliati 
col ferro su rupi durevoli, 0 chc non vi sia stato nessuno per legger- 
li, meditarvi sopra, o cupirli. Non vi sarebbe stato luogo pegli 
abbominii del Hivaiismo 0 Vaishnavismo ovo avesse prevalso un 
simile codice. Di piu, egli prega in ogni varicta di preghiera 

per quclli chc diffcriscono da lui in religione, i quali, seguendo 
** il suo esempio, possono ottenere con lui la salute ctema.** 
(Editto VI. di Colonna). Cib ha Pimpronta del vero Cristianesimo. 

Egli comanda la tollcranza colic seguenti parole : ( Editto VII. di 
Rupe) ** Brama che tutti gVincrcduli possano dimorare dappertutto 

senza esser molestati, siccome essi bramano un raffrenumento 
** morale e purita di costumi. Poiche gli uomini Laimo diversi 
“ intenti e diverse bramo.*’ 

L’anima si desta con dolce maraviglia al pensiero, che uomini 
antichi abbiano concepiio nel cuor lorr> tante btdle cose ; e la stessa 
Hcnsazione si prova quando Icggiamo i discorsi di Socrato. Se lo 
iscrizioni monumentali non avessero fatto altro (‘ho registrare gli 
editti del Re Asuka, avrebbero fattc* al gen(‘re umano im dono 
incorruttibilo. 11 suono delletroinbc regie del Re Dario, il lanu‘nto 
d’Ezmunazar Re di Tiro suUa vanita della vita ; la fastosa divozione 
d’una lunga scric di Re EgiziaiH e Assiri, pcT Amen Ra, e Assur, i 
loro gnui Dei e Signori ; Porgoglioso putriotismo (l(*gli Ateniesi in 
quei famosi versi grcci, su (piclli ehe inrinmo a Potidea ; le pompose 
numiorie n(}i registri Aneir(*ani dell’lnipemtoni Augiisto, di tutto 
cib ch(' feee per Roma ; tiilte (pu'ste diverse note coumioventi, elio 
ci furono risparmiate, moiitre temjiio e torre caddero a terra, risuo- 
nano lunguidamente per gli anditi del t(uupo, a paragone del “ suono 
pommesso e sottile ” ehe ei vione dal rotto pilastro, dalla ru])0 
musehiosa, dalPobbliata eavenia deirantica India, pr(‘di(aiido 
all’uoino, misericonlia, tollenui/a^ e la somma idia d(‘irumanu 
bonta. Quanto ci sembra nobile quella ftguni principesca, il di 
cui solo titolo era: “Amato dagli Dei,” il di cui solo van to fu, 
che aveva vinto s^ stesso, companito a qii(‘gli altieri moiiarehi, ebo 
non volcvano esser ramentati dalla posteritii se non (‘.(Jiae uceisori 
dei nemici, distinttori dellc cittu, devastatori delle provincie, 
nemici del gcncrc umano ! 

ZofidoUf 1881. 

Nuova Anfhologia of Florence* 
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THE LORD'S PRAYER IN TWO HUNDRED 
LANGUAGES. 

A BOOK is in my hand, which is of such interest, that I describe 
it. It was published at Leipzig in 1748, in the German language, 
and is called ** The Oriental and Occiaental Teacher of Languages,*’ 
and it contains, not only specimens of a hundred forms of alpha- 
betic writing used by European, Asiatic, African, and American 
nations, and specimens of the forms to express numerals, but it 
supplies copies of the Lord’s Prayer in two hundi'ed languages 
or dialects. 

A careful analysis of this collection is necessary before any con- 
clusion can be arrived at as to the accuracy of the high figure. I 
have gone over each entry separately, and make out the following 
return : Europe, 27 languages ; Asia, 35 ; Africa, 7 ; America, 6 ; 
Oceania, o ; total, 75. A great many versions, or slight dialectal 
variations, extend this seventy-five to two hundred, and under a 
stricter examination this seventy-five could be further reduced. It 
will be remarked how Oceania is entirely unrepresented. Africa 
supplies the dead Coptic and Ethiopic, and only four living lan- 
guages. In America there arc six vague entries, and among these 
the dead Mexican. Europe and Asia, as would be expected, com- 
prise far the larger number of names. 

I 9 o Protestant ^lissionary Society to the Heathen, except the 
Moravian, exi.sted in 1748, and for another fifty years the same 
state of things continued. With the new century the dawn of 
missions and of translations commenced, and after tlie lapse of about 
one hundred and fifty years we can supply the Lord’s Prayer 
beautifully and accurately rendered in three bundled and thiily- 
one di.stinct languages and dialects in all the five regions of the 
world, and the entries have been made after cun^ful inquiry and 
inspection of existing documents:' Europe, 80 languages; Asia, 
113; Africa, 59; America, 40; Oceania, 39; total, 331. When 
it is remembered that we are writing about the most perfect form 
of prayer, in which man can address the common Father of all, and 
that this prayer was dictated by our Lord Himself, and is now 
used daily by millions upon million.s, we can faintly realize the 
wonderful advance tliat has been made, spiritually as well as 
linguistically, in the century and a half; and the cnulit of this 
advance is solely due to the great Missionary Societies and the 
liible Societies of Great Prituin, Scotland, and the United States. 
** Zaui Deo 

Reporter of Briiieh and Foreign BihU Society ^ 1885. 
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NOTICES OP LANGUAGES IN ASIA, AFRICA 
AMERICA, AND OCEANIA. 


(1) . Korku, India. 

(2) . Singhpo, India. 

(3) . Korea. 

(4) . Kavirondo. 

(5) . Fan. 

(6) . Kongo. 

(7) . Mbundu. 

(8) . Swahili. 

(9) , Nyika. 


Asia. 


Africa. 


(10) . Guarani. ) 

(11) . Blackfout. j 

(12) . Samoa. j 

(13) . Melanesia, j 

(14) . W. Africa. 

(15) . £. Africa. 

(16) . N. Aftica. 


America. 

Oceania. 


LANGUAGE OF THE KOE-KU, A NON-ARIAN TRIBE IN CENTRAL 

INDIA. 

Afieb the meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society on the 21 Jan. 
1884, to discuss the subject of the origin of the Indian Alphabet, 
brought forward hy me, a printed pamphlet and a lithographed 
Vocabulary of the Language of the Kor-ku, were found in the 
Rooms of the Society, left intentionally, or by accident, by some 
unrecognized viaitor. FrooKintemal evidence they appear both to 
have been composed by Mr. Albert Norton, an American Missionary, 
working among the tribe at Ellichpur. It appears to be a proper 
compliment to him to insert the Vocabulary and Grammatical Note 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, as they are genuine, 
entirely new material, and a contribution to our knowledge. 

In my “ Sketch of the Modern Languages of the East Indies 
(1878) I remarked as follows : 

K^b. 

‘‘The Kur or Kur-ku dwell in the Central Provinces on the 
“ Mahadeo Hills, and Westwanl in the Forests on the Rivers 
“ Tapti and Narbada, up to the Bhd Country. On the Mahadeo 
“ Hills they prefer to be called Muasi. They ore Pagans, and, 
“ though residing amidst the Gond, (who are Druvidians), their 
“ Language is Kolarian. Vocabularies arc supplied by Hislop and 
“ Dalton. They are wholly illiterate. In the Districts of Ho- 
“ shangdbdd and Bctul their number exceeds fifty-nine thousand.” 

The name of the tribe is another instance of the egotistical 
character of barbarous tribes, of which we have so many instances 
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in Asia and Africa. The word Koro ” in their Language means 
** Man *’;.with the plural suffix Kor-ku, means Men,” ihemm^t 
eminence. The grammatical construction has a strong affinity to 
the Sontal, and there is ample evidence of their bo& belonging 
to one family, the Eolarian. 

Journal of Hio Royal Ahiatie Soeioty^ 1884. 

THE SINGHPO LANGUAGE, ASSAM. 

This is a grammar, phrase-book, and vocabulary, of about no 
pages, prepared by J. P. NTeedham, an officer of Government, and 
printed in the official press of the administrative division. It is a 
very creditable performance, and an entirely fresh contriWtion to 
knowledge. So^ya is on the Hiver Brahmaputra, at the head of 
the Assam Valley, which is flunked on both sides by high mountains, 
and these mountaius are occupied by barbarous tribes, speaking 
hitherto imperfectly known languages. They dwell entirely within 
British territoiy. 

The Singhpo are classed in my ” Modem Languages of the East 
Indies ” in the Tibeto-Barman family. They have the Patkoi range 
on their rear, but they are but the advance-guard of a much greater 
horde lying beyond the Patkoi range, within British Barma, known 
as Kakyen or Eaki. They are to a certain extent civilized, but 
Pagan, neither Hindu, Mahometan, nor Buddhist. Singhpo, or 
Chingpau, means merely a man.” Vocabularies, and Grammatical 
Hotes, have previously existed, but this Outline Grammar relates 
to a particular portion of a largo tribe localized near Sadiya, and 
has been compiled by the author, in whose civil charge they have 
been placed. 

The author has already published a Grammar of the Miri language, 
spoken by another barbarous tribe, and he has a third of the Khampti 
language, belonging to a totally different family, the Tai, or Siamese, 
in preparation. This is very creditable to his industry and ability. 
It is much to be regretted that other officials with similar opportunities 
do not work the virgin soil of their neighbourhood in the same 
spirited manner. 

Journal of th$ Royal Asiatic Society^ July^ 1890. 

LANGUAGE OF KOBEA. 

In the Annual Reports of previous years I have noticed the 
languages of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, and the Indian Archi- 
pelago. With a view of exhausting the ” Extreme Orient,” I 
have thrown together all that is published of the language of 
Korea, that unknown and debateable land, which lies, as it were, 
betwixt China and Japan, connected with both, but on bad terms 
with, and trying to be independent of, both. I have been for- 
tunately placed in communication with Mr. W. G. Aston, the 
Japanese scholar, who published lately the best account hitherto 
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aTailable of the lanfniage. I have also consulted the \mtings of 
M. L6on de Rosny of Faris, and looked to the right and left for 
any other source of original information. The subject was lightly 
touched upon by Professor Yassilief at the International Oriental 
Congress of St. Petersburgh, 1876. 

I can supply the following Bibliography : 

1. **Sankoku Tsuran Tosetsu/* translated by Klaproth, 1832. 

2. Thousand-Character Claraic,” with Korea version. Siebold, 
1833. 

3. ** Comparative Yocabulary of Chinese, Korea, and Japanese.” 
M^hurst, 1835. 

4. “ Chinese-Korea Yocabulary,” with Oerman version. Siebold, 
1838. 

5. **Histoirc de PEglise de Koree.” Dallet, 1874. 

6. “Korea Primer.” Ross, Newchwang, 1877. 

7. Articles in the Journal of Societe Asiatique. L 4 on de Rosny, 
6th series, vols. iii. and viii. 

8. “ Russo-Korea Yocabulary.” Pontzillo. 

g. “ Chinese-Korea and Korea-Erench Yocabulary.” Gallery. 

10. “ Yocabulary Japanese- Aino-Korea.” MetchnikofP, 1887. 

I I • Translation of portions of the Bible. 

12. Concise Dictionary and Grammar by Underwood, 1890. 

It is remai'kable, that the people of Korea have an alphabet 
called “onmun,” with fourteen consonants and eleven vowels, 
written, either in an ordinary, or a cursive, form, from the top 
to the bottom of the page, syllable by syllable. It l^ad been stated 
by Remusat, that this alphabet was identical with the New-chih 
and Kitan characters of the Chinese: but Mr. Wylie is of opinion, 
that this is not correct. We hkve yet to learn how they acquired 
their alphabet, whether from Tibet or Mongolia, or from other 
sources. The vocabulary, like that of Japan and Annam, is heavily 
laden with Chinese loan-words, but these words undergo a con- 
siderable change of pronunciation, and form, and have to submit to 
the grammatical processes of the Agglutinative method, for to that 
linguistic order the language belongs. The higher classes use the 
language of China for writing and social intercourse : all laws, and 
books of science, are written in that language, but the pronunciation 
is so different, that it is unintelligible to residents of China proper. 

After eliminating Chinese loan-words, the language of Korea is 
found to be totally distinct from Chinese. As a nation, they have 
kept themselves very much apart, and have held communication 
with the Chinese and Japanese alone. There may have been at 
some period an extensive native literature, but it is now represented 
by a few poems, romances, and nurseiy tales, and in later days by 
a number of works composed by Christian missionaries, who have 
here, as elsewhere, encouraged vernacular literature. 

Klaproth is the tot scholar, whose contributions to the knowledge 
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of this laDgnage are worthy of notice. A still more sabstantial 
addition was made by Siebold. He published first a vocabulary 
picked up from the mouths of natives of Korea shipwrecked at 
Haga^ki in Japan; then the work cited in the commencement of 
this notice, and, in 1838, the Luiko, a Chinese work, giving the 
Korea words at the side of the Chinese characters, without anj 
attempt at grammatical construction. Medhurst published his 
dictionary in 1835, chiefly for the use of Korea students of 
Japanese, and arranged according to the usual system of classes, 
or categories, and giving, fi^t, the Chinese character ; second, the 
Japanese sound of the Chinese character expressed in the alphabet 
of Korea ; third, the Korea word followed by the Korea pronun- 
ciation of the Chinese character; and, lastly, the Japanese word, all 
expressed in the Korea alphabet. An English version is added, 
and, as it contains about four thousand woids, it is a most useful 
work. The Roman Catholic Missionaries had prepared a grammar 
and dictionary, but it perished, while in manuscript, in a tire, and 
they were expelled in 1866 from the kingdom. M. Hallet, in 
1874, in the introduction to bis history of this Mission, published 
a short but valuable Grammatical Note, compiled from materials 
furnished by the Missionaries, and this is the only Korea Grammar 
extant, and, as far as it goes, is excellent, and is indispensable to 
any student. The Rev. Mr. Ross, of the American Presbyterian 
Mission, has since published a small volume of Dialogues on 
ordinary subjects, which is valuable, as being the only publication 
which gives grammatically constructed sentences. He has published 
translations of portions of the Bible. Nothing had previously 
existed, except a bald vocabulary, and Grammatical Notes. Mr. 
Ross has therefore extended the means of learning this language 
very considerably, as the interior structure is for the first time 
revealed by him. 

Mr. Ross’s system of transliteration is approved by Mr Aston, 
with one exception. He gives g and k as the values of the two 
gutturals, d and t of the dentals, and b and p of the labials, but 
other scholars maintain, that there are no such sounds as y, d and 
ht and th(»y substitute kh ; tk ; /?, ph, A proof of the cor- 
rectness of the lattiT view is that, when the natives of Korea write 
words of other languages, in which the letters y, d, 6, occur, they 
have recourse to signs, never used for any Korea word, such as a 
combination of m and p for b. 

The Manuals, compiled by the Japanese College of Interpreters 
at Fiisankai, present many advantages, but unluckily they have 
never been printed ; they contain phrases, dialogues, and sentences, 
illustrating the words of a Chinese Categorical Dictionary. The 
relationship of the language of Japan to Korea is so close, that the 
Japan interlinear translation corresponds, not only word for word, 
but particle for particle, with the Korea original, which is rendered 
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more striking by the circumstaBce, that the order of constniction 
of the two languages is almost precisely identical^ and the Japan 
version thus discloses the minutest details of the structure of the 
Korea. Mr. Mayers’ untimely death has destroyed all hope of the 
publication of his intended Korea Grammar, and the materials left 
by him are in too unfinished a state to be utilized by others. 

Mr. Aston remarks, that the Korea language unmistakeably 
belongs to the Agglutinative order, but it is not obvious to which 
of the families that adopt that method, it belongs, for later inves* 
tigations have brought to light the existence of several. In its 
grammatical construction it exhibits a strong resemblance to 
Japanese. There are also points of phonetic resemblance, such as the 
refusal of the Korea to allow the letters / or r to stand at the 
be ginning of a word, and the use of honorific auxiliary verbs and 
particles. Points of difference are also noted by Mr. Aston. In 
Korea the vowel of one syllabic exercises a modifying euphonic 
influence on the vowel of the preceding syllable to an extent 
unknown in Japanese. Indeed, the vowels are a great difficulty to 
the student, as they are not only freely modified for grammatical 
reasons, but even the same word is not unfrequently spelt indis- 
criminately with different vowels. It is true, that the Korea 
alphabet is in itself, much more simple and consistent than the 
Japanese syllabary, but the spelling is in a state of confusion, 
which is a sad contrast to the regularity of Japanese, and forms a 
very serious obstacle to progress in the language. The rule, that 
every syllable must end in a vowel, is not observed in the language 
of Korea. 

Besemblanccs bctw'ccn Korea and Japan words are by no means 
unfrequent; but no complete survey has us yet been made of 
the vocabulary of the former language. In some cases a regular 
law of letter- change semis traceable. Mr. Aston supplies the 
following among otlicr instances. That the Koiva final r or / 
corresponds to the Jupanc^se U or dsi is confirmed by finding, that 
this is indubitably the case in words taken from the Chinese. The 
Japanese k or / corresponds to the Korea p. The most convincing 
resemblances are those, which occur between pronbuns, partich's, 
and grammatical teimination.s in the two Inngiiagcs. With tho 
means of grammatical analysis of Korea at present available, it 
is difficult to institute satisfactory comparisons of these elements 
of the two languages, and nothing can be done until wc have 
a scientific grammar. 

The noun is do.scribed ns having nine cases, and there are no 
adjectives properly so called, their functions being supplied by tho 
noun and verb. The verb has a simple affirmative form, a con- 
ditional, an intcrrogiitory, an honorific, a cau.sativo, and several 
others, but it marks no distinction of number or person. 

Journal of tho Philological Socictg, 1879. 
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LANGUAGE OP THE KAVIRONDO, VICTORIA NYANZA, 
AFRICA. 

The Kavirondo triM reside on the East side of Victoria Nyanza, 
in East Africa, on the Equator, within the British sphere of in- 
fluence ; their couniry was traversed by the travellers Joseph 
Thomson, and the late Missionary Bishop Hannington, and it is 
hoped that they may in course of time be accessible to the Mis- 
sionaries of the Church Missionary Society, who are stationed at the 
South-eastern comer of the Lake : and it is with reference to this 
contingency that this Vocabulary, presented to me by the Rev. Mr. 
Wakefield of the East African Mission of the United Methodist 
Missionary Society, is printed. The language is mentioned at page 
284 of my Modem Languages of Africa (Triibner, 1883). It is 
classed in the Nile sub-group of the great Negro sub-group, and it 
is the only instance of a Negro Race having pushed down to the 
Equator. 

Preface to a Vocabulary published by the S.P.C.K., 1887. 


LANGUAGE OF THE FAN, W. AFRICA. 

Senor Don Amado Osorio Zubala called upon me in London last 
April, and informed me, that he was an ugimt of the Spanish 
Oovornraent, who had resided some time in the country of the Fan 
tribe, who arc settled on the upper stream of the River Gabun in 
South-west Africa, or thereabouts, for little is knovrn of them, 
except that the tribe is strong, numerous, and cannibal. The 
Spanish Government in the process of the scramble of the European 
Powers for Africa appear to claim a certain amount of territory, 
intervening between the Southern frontier of the German Annexation 
of the Kameruns, and the Northern frontier of the French Annex- 
ation of the River Oabun. The Don handed to me a carefully 
prepared Vocabulary of the Fan language with Spanish renderings, 
and asked me to get it published. 

This language is described at page 422 of my Modern Languages 
of Africa (Triibner, 1883): very little is known of it, and 1 welcome 
this addition to our knowledge. 

I sent the Don to call upon Herr Ravenstein, who is occupied 
in the preparation of the Maps of Western Africa for the Royal 
Geographical Society, and I learnt from him, that Don Osorio was 
well known as a successful explorer of that pari of Africa, which 
is to the North of Oorisco Bay, and had driven a formidaI>le wedge 
into the Pangwe or Kan, and that his Vocabulary was worthy of 
publication. As there was little chance of any publisher under- 
taking the matter as a commercial speculation, and as 1 felt, that 
if published in a scientific serial, it would be lost sight of, 1 have 

9 
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undertaken to publish it at my own charge, as my contribution to a 
subject in which I have such a deep interest, and I have asked the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, to allow it to appear 
in their interesting and important series of linguistic works of the 
same character. 

Preface to a Vocahulary puhliehed hy the S.P.C.K.^ 1887. 


THE KONGO LANGUAGE. 

As one deeply interested in the evangelization of the people of 
Africa, and in all that relates to modem discovery, and philan- 
thropic efforts, to ameliorate the lot of the African, I have been 
asked to write an introduction to this valuable addition to our 
knowledge of the language commonly called the Kongo,” although 
only one of the numerous forms of speech spoken in the basin of 
that great river. 

v$he Rev. W. Holman Bentley belongs to the Missionaries of the 
English Baptist Society, and his knowledge has been primarily 
acquired during a five years* residence among the people who 
speak that language, and during his stay in England he has care- 
fully matured that knowledge, and arranged his materials. In 
spite of the heavy affliction of the temporary loss of his sight, and. 
prolonged ill-health, he never abandoned his\CTeat work, and by 
God’s grace has been permitted to bring it to a Conclusion before he 
returns to the field of his labours. 1 may be permitted to add, 
that during his malady he was enabled to continue his work by 
the help of his wife, who has evidenced a singular aptitude for such 
studies, and has supplied another instance of women not being 
backward in this special work of the Lord. 

* For it is for the purpose of advancing the Kingdom of God, that 
this great work has been commenced, continued, and completed. 
It is a solid brick in the great edifice of the Evangelization of 
Africa, for : how can they hear unless they are spoken to ? How 
can they be spoken to unless the Missionary masters the vulgar 
tongue of the people to whom he is sent ? Mr. Bentley has con- 
secrated his great talents to this noble work in the hoj)e, that it 
will enable his colleagues, and those who come after him, to spread 
the Gospel of Christ. This was his main object, and for this 
purpose only the funds of a Missionary Society can be properly 
devoted to the expense of such publications. 

But the Scholars of Europe and North America would indeed be 
dead to all feeling, did th^y not feel gratitude to Missionaries, like 
Mr. Bentley, who have revealed to them new worlds, and helped 
them to enter in and admire the beauties of hitherto sealed gardens. 
The Kongo language takes its place by the side of the Swahili, 
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the Zulu, and the Pongwe, as one of the typical languages of the 
B&ntu Family. Differing, from each other in many particulars, 
they still have such ineffaceable affinities, as indicate their common 
stock. The mechanism of one often explains the misunderstood 
anomalies in the others. Mr. Bentley has been able to get to the 
bottom of many knotty points, which will no doubt throw a re- 
flected light on unexplained features in sister-languages, of which 
the study is only now commencing. 

A Dictionary and a Grammar are but means to an end, and that 
end, from the point of view of all who love the Lord, is the trans- 
lation of the Holy Scriptures, and the circulation and faithful 
preaching of the Everlasting Gospel. All human knowledge, all 
intellectual talents, are vain and profitless, unless directly, or in- 
directly, they lead on to the Salvation of Souls, and 1 heartily 
congratulate Mr. Bentley, that he has been permitted to render 
service to the great cause, which will be lasting, and pave the way 
to services, whether performed by himself, or others, which wiU 
be still more endurable, still more acceptable, still more blessed. 
Preface to Bentley' e Dictionary of the Kongo Language^ i886. 


THE MBUNDU LANGUAGE. 

I have been asked to write a few lines, to explain who the author 
of this Grammar is, and where the language is spoken. 

In 1884 the late Dr. Summers, whose premature death at Lulua- 
burg, on the Upper Kassai, we all deplore, accompanied by M. Heli 
Chatelain, a native of Switzerland, called upon me in London, and 
told me, that they wore proceeding to Loanda, in the Portuguese 
Colony in West Africa, South of the Equator, as part of Bishop 
William Taylor’s Self-supporting Mission. M. Chatelain had all the 
gifts of an accomplished linguist, being acquainted with French and 
German, his two native languages, English, Italian, Spanish, Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew. On his voyage out to Loanda he studied the 
Portuguese language, thus in a peculiar manner fitting himself to 
be the linguist of his Mission, as his labours would lie among tribes, 
who spoke dialects of a language, totally unreprcs(*nted in literature, 
and unknown in Europe, though some light had been thrown upon 
it by Portuguese Scholars. M. Chatelain acquired this language 
and collected materials for a Grammatical Note, and Biblc-transla- 
tions. John’s Gospel has boon printed at the expense of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society : the formi*r is put forth by him- 
self, at his own charges, assisted by the donations of friends. It is 
a Grammar of the Mbutidn language, interpreted in Portuguese. It 
is for the use of the natives and of Missionaries actually in the 
Mission-field, where that last-named language is the official Iwguagc i 
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otherwise we could hare wished, that the Grammar had been in one 
of the great languages of Europe. Probably a translation will 
accompany new Editions. The meaning of words has been given 
in English, and few linguists will be at loss in understanding the 
Portuguese. 

The language is described, as far as our knowledge went in 1883, 
at page 393, vol. ii. of my “ Modem Languages of Africa ” 
(Trubner, London). It was called Bunda or Mbundu, or in the 
native parlance Ki-Mbundu. It belongs to the Western branch of 
the Great South African, or Bantu, Family of Languages, and is 
one of great importance, being the Lingua franca of the region. In 
1697 P. Dias, a Jesuit, published a Grammar of the language under 
the name of Angola. The Capuchin monk Cannecattim published 
at Lisbon in 1804 a Dictionary, and in 1805 a Grammar, which 
passed through a second edition in 1859. 

Both these works are creditable productions for their period, the 
result of local inquiries, and in the Portuguese language ; however, 
neither of the compilers had realized the fact, that Bunda was a 
member of a great Family of languages, nor had they fullv dis- 
covered the great, unique, grammatical features of that Family. I 
remarked in my Book, that a new Grammar of the Bunda language 
was required, and rejoice that the matter has fallen into the hands 
of a scholar bo peculiarly qualified to undertake it, both by his 
linguistic acquirements, and his professional opportunities, as M. 
Heli Chatelain. 

He had previously prepared a Primer of this language, which is 
appreciated by the inhabitants of the town and Mission-station of 
Malange : it appears that there are two diah^cts of the language, 
that of Loanda and that of the Interior, but they are mutually 
intelligible. He has also pro])ared two short Vocabularies of Mbamba 
and Umbangdhi (Kusanji), wdiicb have been published in Dr. Biittner’s 
“ Zeitschrift fiir Afrikanischo 8pracbcn,*’ at Berlin. A Dictionary 
of the Mbundu language is in preparation, which will be enriched 
by a comparative study of this particular language in juxtaposition 
with the well-known Swahili, the Lingua franca of the East Const, 
the Kongo on the West Coast, illustrated by Mr. Hoi man Bentley, 
the Umbundu, the Vernacular of the District of Benguclla, which 
has been made known by the excellent publication of the American 
Missionaries, and the Hercro, the Vernacular of Damura-land, South 
of the River Kunene, which has been illustrated by the conscien- 
tious labours of the Gorman Missieiiaries. It will thus appear, that 
we are most fortunate in securing the services of so capable an author, 
for this particular and most important language. Had the lamented 
Dr. Summers lived, wc should have learut from him all about the 
niystiuious and unknown languages of the Ma-Kioko and Ba- 
Shilango (Ba-Luba). I trust that his MS. collections may fall into 
competent hands. 
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Oar author has devoted himself, from his early years, to the 
jsause of Missions to the Heathen : his intellectual capacity and 
acquired knowledge might have raised him to a position of indepen- 
dence ; but he felt, and feels, that all his Talents are consecrated 
to the service of his Master. In sickness, in poverty, in exile, in 
circumstances, which would have crushed a spirit less dauntless, he 
has striven to discharge the duty of extending &eOEUngdom of Christ, 
and has so far been a worthy ally of Bishop William Taylor, though 
I, as a critical observer of Missionary methods, cannot approve of 
the method of this Self-supporting Mission. 

I recommend this work to the fovourable consideration of African 
Scholars, and the author himself to the affectionate interest of all 
those, who love their Lord, and seek to carry out His parting com- 
mandment. 

Pfefae 9 to ChaUlaifCo Grammar of tko MbundUf 1889. 


THE SWAHfLI LANGUAGE. 

In 1879 the Committee of the Church Missionary Society put 
forth a circular inviting subscriptions to a Dictionary of the Swahili 
language, which their honoured and aged missionary. Dr. Ludwig 
Krapf, proposed to publish under their auspices. The work was 
entrusted to Messrs. Triibner, Ludgate Hill, with whom a contract 
was entered into by the Committee to take a certain number of 
copies. 

While a few sheets remained in the press, the venerable compiler 
fell on his last sleep, leaving the groat work of his holy and useful 
life incompleted ; on his table lay a corrected proof-sheet, as some 
of his latest thoughts before his sudden call had been devoted to 
what he decroeil an important factor in the great enterprise of con- 
verting the Pagan tribes of East Equatorial Africa, all of whom 
spoke this or a kindrinl language. The Committee accepted as a 
solemn duty the task of completing the work in the manner, and on 
the lines laid down by their revered friend, and resisted all sug- 
gestions to make changes. Such as the work was desired and 
carried on by Dr. Krapf, such is it issued to the public. The 
Committee wore perfectly aware of a difference of opinion existing 
between two schools of Swahili scholars, that of Zonxibar, and 
that of Mombasa. They were also perfectly aware, that Dr. Krapf, 
who was the first in this linguistic field, was a scholar of high 
European n^pute ; they laid stress upon the fact, that the Dictiouaiy 
was liis, and that of his lamented friend Dr. John Bebman, ohe 
of their honoured Missionaries, and they determined to accept the 
merits and demerits of the work, whatever they might be. 
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There may be a difference of opinion on the mode of rendering 
the language into the modified form of the lloman alphabet and the 
mode of spelling. Such differences have occurred repeatedly in 
dealing with other languages of Asia, Africa, America, and Oceania. 
It is natural, that each author should desire to have his own views 
carried out. Experience will decide upon a question, which is not 
one of principle but of practice. Those who have to make use of 
English, German, and French dictionaries of the same language, 
know that the inconvenience of a different transliteration of the 
same vocable only lies on the surface. 

At any rate, here is now something, where nothing existed at all. 
Hod the life of Dr. Erapf not have been prolonged to the close of 
last year, the public would not have had the invaluable aid of his 
lung experience in acquiring a knowledge of the word-stores of the 
language. 

Preface to Erapf' e Swahili Dictionary^ 1882. 


THE NYIKA LANGUAGE. 

The tribe of A-Nyika are about fifty thousand in number, and 
occupy the low country Northward to Mombasa, with two tribal 
subdivisions, Wa-Digo, and A-Lupanga. The Church Missionary 
Society from Rabai, and the United Methodist Mission from Ribe, 
have for many years worked in their midst : their language is not 
widely different from the pure Swahili of Mombasa, yet it is 
different. The venerated Missionary Rebman made large Manu- 
script Word- collections. Krapf and New published Vocabularies. 
It is a matter of certainty, that Rebman had prepared a Dictionaiy, . 
which is alluded to by Krupf and others in their writings : it was 
seen and handled by living missionaries ; but, by a strange chance, 
after the death of Krapf and Rebman, it disappeared, and, in spite 
of diligent search and inquiry in Germany and Africa, has never 
been recovered. I myself, by the kind permission of his widow, 
in 1886, searched the cupboard in his home at Kornthal in 
Wurtemburg, where the old scholar kept his papers; but I only 
brought away a few scattered leaves of MS. The fair copy, which 
had been bound, was not to be traced. Fortunately, among the 
Manuscripts, which, after the death of Rebman, were forwanled to 
Salisbury Square, the rough copy has been found, perfect, with the 
exception of a considerable lacuna. Instructions were sent to the 
Missionaries at Mombasa to supply this void by fresh Word- 
collections, and the editing and preparation for the press was 
entrusted by the Committee to the Rev. Mr. Spnrshott, one of their 
African Missionaries, who had been employed in coinpletiiig the 
publication of Krupf ’s Swahili Dictionary, when the old man’s hand 
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failed, and he fell on hia last sleep orer a coirected proof of his 
great Life-work. 

This cannot be called an important, and possibly may not be a 
<< permanent’* language, and may yield in the struggle for hie to its 
powerful congener, the SwahilL Portions of the Holy Scriptures, 
and Hymns, hare beem pphlishod in it, and the Church MiasionfU'y 
Society adheres to the principle of preaching and teaching in the 
Tulgar tongue of each mbi^, and does not condescend to the easy 
policy of instructing the ^ssionair in one popular Vernacular, and 
imposing upon the unlettered villagers the hard task of learning 
new and divine truths through the medium of a foreign language, 
which policy efFectualljr shuts all the women and the elderly men 
out of all Evangelizing influ^M. I lay stress upon this, because 
in one Mission-field, which I ^ve visits this year, and in another 
in West Africa, English has been introduced in substitution of all 
Vernaculars for the convenience of the Missidtiary, and even in 
Eastern Africa I remark signs of the old Middle Ages ” delusion, 
that it is not necessary to traslate the Scriptures into the language 
of each tribe, as the people readUp leam Swahili^ and the Native 
Christians heg to have their religifm instruction in Swahili. But how 
about the poor ignorant heathen, who know neither Christ, nor 
Swahili ? The common vulgar tongue is undoubtedly the one, in 
which all mankind should read \the wonderful works of Ood, and 
this is the justification for incurripg the expense of publishing this 
Dictionary, which is but a stepping-stone to fhrther translations of 
the Scriptures. This language is mentioned at page 355 of my 
Modem Languages of Africa.” 

Preface to RehmaWs Nyika DicHomry^ 1887. 


THE Ol/ARAiri LANGUAGE. 

A copy of a new edition of the Grammar of this South American 
language has been forwarded to the Library at the Bible House 
by Mr. Henriksen, who has been the British and Foreign Bible 
Society’s valued Agent in the Argentine Republic and adjoining 
countries since 1882. Mr. Henriksen has now accepted an appoint- 
ment under the South American Missionary Society as leader in a 
new Mission to the Natives” of Paraguay, which it is about to 
establish, and he has been summoned to England by that Society 
to confer with its Committee on the arrangements for the enter- 
prise. The Bible Society is in the mean time seeking a new 
Agent to superintend its Colporteurs, and conduct its operations in 
and around the Argentine Republic. A man of spiritual earnest- 
ness, of courageous, cheerful faith, of enterprUing actil^ity, and of 
linguistic attainments, more especi^ly in Spanish, Italian, German, 
and French, ns well as English, is required. 
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The Oiiarani Grammar mentioiied abore ia in the Spanish 
language, and waa published in 1876 at Buenos Ayres by Father ^ 
Juan N. Alegre, of the Seraphic Order. The first edition was 
published at Madrid in 1639, nearly two centuries and a half ago, 
by Father Antonio Buiz de Montoga, a native of Lima, a Missionary 
of the Boman Catholic Church and Superior of the College of the 
Assumption in Paraguay. The Grammar was prepared on the spot 
for the use of Missions. The language was considered to be the 
foundation of all the dialects spoken in the Missions to the Natives 
of Paraguay, Uruguay, Pardna, Santa Cruz of the Sierra, and several 
other Provinces. The Grammar was accompanied by a Vocabulary 
and Dictionary, of which a second edition has not yet been published. 

The success of the noted Mission of the Jesuits to those natives 
was much paraded, hxi pemanmt good is not effecterl, where con*- 
version to Christianity is only nominal, and the Scriptures in the 
Vernacular are withheld. Ajs the late Bishop Steere, of Zanzibar, 
wrote to the Bible Society, when he accept^ the office of one of 
its Vice-Presidents : feel here that our work must be all unsound 
without a Vernacular Bible.” When the Older of Jesuits was 
suppressed, and the Mission was withdrawn from Paraguay in 
1768, the Guarani returned to their savage and heathen Ufe, just 
as the people of Kongo in West Africa have done. 

Many years ago Mr. Armstrong, of Buenos Ayres, made a com- 
munication respecting a Translation of Scripture, which was said to 
exi^t ; but it never came to hand, and the subject dropped before 
i860. 

A version of the whole ''Bible into the Eastern dialect of the 
language was made by an English Minister in the early half of the 
seventeenth century. It did not reach the press, and it would have 
been unsuitable for the people of Paraguay, who speak another 
dialect. 

A translation of the Sermon on the Mount has boon recently 
prepared, and Mr. Henriksen has endeavoured to get a tentative 
edition of it printed at Buenos Ayres. But when the printer 
discovered, that it was a portion of the Bible that he would be 
producing for circulation, his conscience would not allow him to 
proceed with the work, and ho rotumod the manuscript. It will 
be printed in England. The new Mission to the natives of Paraguay 
will increase the need to push on a version in Guarani, as the 
language of some hundreds of thousands of people. It is also of 
importance that the Vocabulary and Dictionary referred to above 
should be brought to light, and issued in a new edition without 
delay. I trust that the conscience of the printer may bo enlightened. 

MmMy Eerier ofthi BritUh «jid Fbnfyn liihU Society^ 1886. 
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THE BLACKFOOT LANOUAQE, NOBTH AMEBICA. 

The compiler of this Grammar and Dictionary of the language 
of the Blackfoot Indiana is the Key. John William Tims, trained 
at the Church Missionary College, Islington, and sent out in 1883 
to the North-west American Mission of that Society. His station 
is at ** Blackfoot Crossing,” on the Canadian Pacific Bailway, in 
the Province of Alberta, and the Diocese of Calgary, which for the 
present is united to Saskatchewan, about 50 ^ North Latitude and 
110^ West Longitude, on the East side of the Rock^ Mountains. 

The Blackfoot, called by the French Pieds Noirs, and by the 
Germans Schwarzfusse, are so named on account of their black 
Mocassins. They are or were a powerful tribe, divided into four 
bands : ( I ) the Blackfoot proper ; (2) the Pa-e-gun ; ( 3 ) the Blood ; 
(4) the Small Rover. Under the arrangements of the Canadian 
Government, reserves have been set apart for these tribes, and the 
reserve of the Blackfoot proper, among whom Mr. Tims resides, is 
actually upon the railway. The reserve for the Blood Band is to 
the south, not far from the frontier of the United States. It is 
stated with confidence, that the same language is spoken by the 
Blackfoot proper, the Pa-e-gun, and the Blood. This linguistic 
work is of considerable importance. The Gospel of Matthew is 
passing through the press. The tribe belongs to the great Algon- 
quin family, and, like all the languages of America, is Polysynthetio. 
The written character is the Roman. Vocabularies existed pre- 
viously, but this is the first grammar, and we have to thank Mr. 
Tims for this important contribution to knowledge. 

Preface to Orammar puhliahed hy the 8 ,P,C,K.f 1890. 


THE LANGUAGE OF SAMOA. 

A cluster of Islands in the Southern Pacific is known as the 
Samoa and Navigator’s Islands. They were discovered in 1721 a.d. 
Some of the Islands are among the largest and finest in the 
Bouthom Sous. The inhabitants number thirty-five thousand, and 
are stout, and well made. Among them for a long period, and 
with considerable success, have laboured good ond earnest Mission- 
aries of tho London Missionary Society, on whose work in the cause 
of civilization and Christianity I do not pause to dwell here, 
bt'caiiso my nttoiition is coiifintMl to the language of this people, 
of which tho book quoted above is the representative and illus- 
tration. 

Tho old fond fancy, that tho first Orammorian of a language 
invented tho gramninr, has pass(*d away. The Grammarian’s 
work is to collect, codify, and explain the laws of spontaneous 
frowthi which regulate the structuro of a language, as regards 
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its BOund-lore, word-lore, and sentence-lore, commonly called 
Alphabet, Accidence, and Syntax, while the compiler of the 
Dictionary collects from the mouths of the people the word-store 
of the^ language. Where there is no indigenous, or borrowed, form 
of written character, the Grammarian and Lexicographer have to 
transliterate the living words on some fixed and understood 
method into the Roman character. 

This is the work, which Mr. Pratt, forty years a Missionary of 
the London Society, has done for the first time in the history of 
the world as regards the language of Samoa, and has done ex- 
cellently well. To enable me to judge as to the correctness of his 
work would require a knowledge of the peculiar form of speech 
equal to his own, or to consult other Grammarians, which in this 
case do not exist. I take the facts upon trust, with the knowledge, 
that he writes for the use of a long succession of Missionaries, and a 
large company of native converts, who will hourly sit in judgment 
on him. My. trust is also justified by my knowledge, that he has 
resided a long period in these Islands as a Missionary among the 
people, and that the Scriptures have been translated into that 
lan^age, and arc used with satisfaction week bv week in the 
Native Congregations and Sunday Schools. I welcome therefore 
this volume as a positive, and scientific, addition to linguistic 
knowledge. The first edition was published in 1862 : this is the 
second, enlarged and improved. 

Mr. Pratt had the advantage of the assistance of Mr. S. J. 
Whitmee, who is engaged with others in the task of editing a 
Comparative Polynesian Dictionary. The portion of the Globe, 
known as Oceania, is divided into four regions, I. Polynesia, 

II. Melanesia, 111 . Mikronesia, IV. Australia. The Polynesian 
Family consists of the following languages : I. Hawaii, II. Maori, 

III. Tahiti, IV. Rarotonga, V. Tonga, VI. Marquesas, VII. Niue 
or Savage Island. Samoa is the eighth. They have all been 
studied, and illustrated by Bible-Translations. It is a doubtful 
question, whether there is an affinity betwixt these languages, 
and those of the Malayan Pumily in the Indian Archipelago. The 
Polynesians may have borrowed loan-words, but that seems to be 
the limit of the affinity. 

I notice the characteristic linguistic types of . this family as stated 
by Mr. Whitmee. The sounds are simple, and expressible in the 
Roman alphabet with the ordinary values. Every syllable is open : 
some words consist of vowels only. A law of phonetic permutation 
exists ; the accent is on the penultimate : there is an article. Some 
words can be used at pleasure to represent nouns, adjectives, verbs 
or adverbs, without change of form. Some nouns are formed from 
verbs by taking a suffix. Gender is only sexual. There is some 
variety in the mode of indicating number in the noun : caros 
are indicated by prepositions; adjectives follow the substantives. 
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Pronouns are numerous, and personal pronouns have three numbers. 
Tense, mood, and Toice are indicated sometimes by a prefix, some- 
times by a suffix. In the Samoa language the verb has a special 
plural form. The causative verb is formed by a prefix, the same 
method adopts in the old and extinct Egyptian. The verbs have 
intensive, frequentative and reciprocal forms. Many ceremonious 
words are used only to Chiefs, and the different grades of rank are 
indicated in conversation by the use of particular words : it may be 
said to have three dialect^ (i) that of the high Chiefs, (2) that 
of the Chiefs, (3) that of the people. Words, which form part of 
a Chiefs name, are often disused during the Chiefs life, and in 
some places are not received back into use after his death. Imagine 
the inconvenience, if all the component syllables of Victoria and 
William were ^*tabu” from use in any word of the English 
language either for the reign of the monarch, or for ever. Vniiat 
should wo do without the words “ Victori” and “ Will” ? 

The peculiarities above stated speak volumes of interest to the 
comparative linguist. How has it come about, that the reasoning 
powers of man should have evolved analogous or similar linguistic 
methods without the possibility of any intercommunication ? There 
is an amount of resemblance not so much of the word-store, as of 
the machinery for using those words, which in dealing with races 
isolated from contact of the outer world implies irresistibly a 
common origin of language, if not of race. The work of the 
Missionaries, who have revealed to us this knowledge, is doubly 
blessed: blessed to the people who receive the Scriptures, and 
Christian instruction, and a moderate amount of civilization, and 
with an indirect blessing of throwing a light upon the intellectual 
history of the human race. Let those, who undervalue foreign 
Missions, pause and consider what is the outcome of the work 
among the Polynesians during this century. 

The language of Samoa henceforth takes its place among the 
languages of the World, represented by its Bible; and it is a 
notable fact, that the people of Samoa, who at the close of the 
last century were such savages, that they devoured a boat's crew 
of the fleot of La Ferouse, have paid for the whole cost of the 
printing and publishing of the whole Bible, and they did this 
voluntarily, growing special fields of arrowroot for the purpose, 
as they had no currency. Let this fact be reflected upon. The 
language is musical, and highly polished, the Italian of the 
Pacific. There are*marjy different kinds of poetical composition, 
but metre is unknown, and the best are in rhyme, a sweet habit, 
into which all nations insensibly fall. They are mostly responsive, 
each verse being commenced by a few persons, the remainder being 
taken up in chorus, with strict attention to musical time. Some 
of the Polynesian tribes have recently changed the pronunciation of 
one or two consonants. They are doing so to the apparently great 
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injary of their language, but it is hopeless for Emperors, or Gram- 
marians, to arrest the spontaneous exhibition of the taste of a 
Nation : we all know how the English language is being modified 
in its pronunciation and word-store by our cousins across the 
Atlantic, and by ourselves. 

The Nonean/armui, London, 1876. 


LANGUAGES OP MELANESIA. 

Linguistic Science is greatly indebted to the Church of England. 
Bishop Caldwell in South India, Bishop Stecre in East Africa, 
Dr. Schon, and Dr. Eoelle in West Africa, the Missionaries to the 
Crec, Chipewyan, Blackfoot, Shitnshi, Kwagutl and Hydah in 
North America, and the Missionary of the Palkland Islands in South 
America, have made notable contributions, not the result of quiet 
work in a comfortable study in an English Parsonage, but the out- 
come of hard and persistent labour in the field, and much privation. 
I am glad to chronicle another remarkable work, the result of long 
years* devotion to Missionary work in the South Seas in connection 
with the blood-stained Mission of Bishop Patteson in Melanesia. 
It is really a beautiful work, luminous, scholarly, and yet inter- 
esting, failing in one particular only, that it has no index of names 
or subjects, a serious deficiency to the student of so vast a com- 
pilation. 

The late Bishop Pattesop, my schoolfellow at Eton, had a 
singular aptitude for acquiring the use of a language, but he left 
little behind him, with the exception of a grammatical note and 
vocabulary which he printed in three languages, which were the 
basis of the treatise on the languages of Melanesia, published by 
the late Scholar, Gonon von der Gabelentz. Dr. Codrington did not 
make use of these materials : his study was independent, either by 
ordinary contact with the people, or through the medium of picking 
the brains of lads from the different Islands of Melanesia who were 
brought to Norfolk Island for the purpose of training. It appears 
that the language of the tiny Island of Mota has by a mere accident 
become the lingua franca of the Mission, and is therefore the most 
thoroughly known. 

Oceania consists of four divisions: (1) Polynesia; (2) Melanesia ; 
( 3 ) Mikronesia ; (4) Australia. Melanesia comprises that long belt 
of Islands, which, beginning in the Indian Archipelago, where the 
deep sea and a difference of Fauna and Flora fix Nature’s landmark, 
and divide the region from Malaysia, runs south-east for a distance 
of 3500 miles to New Caledonia in 167^ East Longitude, and East- 
wari to Fiji in i8o^. Within this, but much less than this, area, is 
the Diocese of Helaneua. The region be^ns with New Guinea, that 
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great island being viewed as the headquarters of the dark Papuan 
race. To the East of New Guinea lie the great Islands of New 
Britain, and New Ireland, with the Duke of York’s Island 
between them. Next come the seven large Islands of the Solomon 
Group, extending 600 miles. Further on, Santa Cruz, Bank’s 
Island, and Torres Islands, extending with the New Hebrides ^00 
miles. North-West 200 miles is New Caledonia, with the Loyalty 
Group jto the East. Fiji is still more Eastward, approaching 
nearly to the imaginary line, which separates Polynesia from 
Melanesia. To the North are the small and scattered Islands of 
Mikronesia. 

The separation ethnically and linguistically between the Mela- 
nesians and Polynesians is very marked indeed. Drl Codrington 
gives information about thirty-four languages, spoken by the 
tribes residing in Melanesia, the very names of which were 
previously unknown, except to individual scholars, or to persons 
like myself, who happen to be Members of the Editorial Com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign Bible Society, and of the 
Translation Committee of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, for many of these names appear in the Catalogues of 
those Societies. The Author tells us the plan of his work, and 
supplies many scientidc illustrations ; for this work is one of a 
Scholar as well as a Missionary, ivhich two words are often not 
synonymous. The allusion made incidentally in a note to the 
receipt of the Yocahularies of nine languages spoken in British 
New Guinea, forwarded by Mr. McFarlane, gives an idea of the 
multiplicity of languages, spoken in that remote corner of the 
world. It may be accepted, that in the whole world the number of 
mutually unintelligible forms of speech spoken at this moment 
exceeds two thousand, and I should not bo surprised, if the 
list reached three thousand. The Author mentions casually, 
that in one Island fifteen miles long, there were as many os 
fifteen different dialects, which have disappeared owing to the 
depopulation caused by the atrocious labour trade to Queensland 
or Fiji. The language of Fiji is also omitted, having been illus- 
trated by another Scholar ; this rather destroys the completeness 
of a Comparative Grammar of the Group, for it can by no means 
be called a Family, as is the case of Polynesia, where identity of 
origin, both of language and of race, is placed beyond doubt. 

Singularly enough, by the caprice of a storm or the drifting 
of a canoe, Polynesian settlements are found in soveral Islands of 
Melanesia, and the intruding language is easily recognized. On 
the small scale of these Islands, phenomena present themselves 
susceptible of explanation, but similar phenomena, which happened 
generations ago, are wholly inexplicable in the crowded regions 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa; but the secret is now revealed, how 
such and such settlements came into existence. 
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The author goes carefully into the subject of the connection of 
the Melanesian with the Malayan on one side, and the Polynesian 
on the other. The fact of a comparison being possible betwixt 
the grammars of all three Groups goes some way, and a con- 
siderable way, to show affinity betwixt them all. He sums up his 
argument by the conclusion, that the Vocabularies and Grammars 
exhibited by him do not point to the existence of more than one 
Family, but this must be accepted with reserve. He argues, that 
the* languages arc numerous, separate, and various, and mutually 
unintelligible, and that some of them depart considerably from the 
common type ; but on the whole they have certain features of word- 
store and structure, which are found in all Melanesian languages, 
and which may be found also in the languages of the other 
divisions of Oceania : here we must draw our breath and wait : 
we may go as far as to admit, that they resemble each other more 
than they resemble any other group in the world. It is plain, that 
there has been no one unbroken flow of population into and among 
these Islands : it is quite uncertain how they got there. There 
may have been an ancient movement of the inhabitants of the 
Indian Archipelago, possibly of a race antecedent to the present 
Malayan race, which came clearly from the mainland of Asia ; 
this movement may by successive advances have arrived at the 
further Islands. Upon this may have succeeded immigration 
from one quarter or the other of Oceania, probably intermixed 
with Australian, certainly with Asiatic, blood. 

Dr. Codrington divides his work into five chapters : (i) the 
Introduction, from which lx, have quoted; (2) Vocabularies of 
forty languages of seventy words, chosen from Mr. Wallace's 
Vocabularies in his celebrated book on the Indian Archipelago; 
(3) Short Grammatical Notes on different Melanesian languages. 
None of them have any inflections, and there is a total absence of 
gender. Number and person only exist in pronouns. The com- 
parison is made with languages of the Malayan, Mikronesian, and 
Polynesian Families, wiiich arc well represented by works of 
esteemed authors. (4) Phonology. As was to be expected, no 
written character existed, and the Homan character has been 
adopted. (5) Numeration and Numerals. To this follows thirty- 
five short but comprehensive Grammars: it is a noble work, and 
the author deserves our best thanks. 

Athenaum, London, 1886. 
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LANOUAGRS OF WEST AFRICA. 

** *Aec 0c/>€< Aifivff 71 tcaipopl* 

Libya i$ always giving u$ iomething nm!^ 

So said Aristotle three centuries before the Christian era ; so it is 
now. New rivers, new reg^ions, new tribes, new customs, new 
products, and new languages, are always being revealed to us. 
Oreat has become the responsibility of this generation to convoy the 
Word of Life to millions long lying in darkness. 

My present object is to draw attention to the wants of Western 
Africa, from Cape Juby, in the latitude of the Canary Islands, to' 
the Biver Kun§ne, in the latitude of the Island of St. Helena. This 
was once the region of the western slave trade, but that curse has 
been extinguish^, to be followed by the greater curse of the import 
of alcoholic drink ^m Great Britain, North America, and Germany. 
The nations that convey the poison should not be backward in 
supplying the antidote. 

Along the whole of this coast are different missions from Switzer- 
land, Germany, Great Britain, and the United States ; some are 
Protestant, some Roman Catholic ; the way has been opened into 
the interior along the basins of the great rivers Senegal, Niger, 
Kongo, and Coanza; otherwise the European influ6nco docs not 
extend beyond the coast. France, Great Britain, Germany, Spain, 
and Portugal have annexed islands, or established themselves on the 
coast, and Liberia is an independent Republic, founded by Negro 
Freedmen from the United States. It may be stated generally, that 
the door is open to Christian efforts. The climate is the only real 
difficulty. 

There is a great variety of language spoken : from Cape Juby to 
Rio del Rey, close on the Kamerun Mountain, the languages belong to 
the Negro group ; from tliat river to the River Kunenc tliey belong 
to the Bantu Family; one language intermixed with the Negro 
languages, the Fuloh, btdongs to the Nuba-Fulah group. Arabic 
is known to a few, but only imperfectly. I puss under review, 
commencing from Cape Juby at the North, the most important 
vernaculars: I. Wolof ; II. Serer ; III. Mande or Mandingo; IV. 
Susu; V. Temne; VL Bullom; VII. Mende; VIll. Vei; IX. 
Kru; X. Grebo, at Cape Palmas, where the coast trends eastwards; 
XI. Ashanti, with its dialect of Fanti; XII. Akra or Ga; XIII. 
Ew4, with its dialect of Popo ; XIV. Yuriba. This brings us to 
the mouth of the Niger. 

In the basin of that great river are spoken the following lan- 
guages worthy of notice: I. Idzo; II. Ibo; III. Igara; IV. Igbira; 
V. Nup^ ; VI. Fulah ; and many others in the regions beyond, as 
we work our way to Lake Chad, notably (VII.) Hausa, the hngua 
franca of the region. Returning to the sea-coast, we find in the oil 
rivers the important language of (VIII.) the £fik. This brings us 
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to the Bio del Bej, and the linguistic boundaries of the Negro and 
Bintu languages. Thei'e are scores of additional languages, omitted 
now, but which will have to be dealt with by the next generation. 
Portions of the Holy Scriptures have been published by one or 
other of the three great Bible Societies of London, Edinburgh, or 
New Yotk^ in the following languages: Wolof, Mande, Susu, 
Bullom, Te^mne, Mende, Grcbo, Ashanti, Akra, Ewe, Yutiba, Ibo, 
Igara, Niip^, Efik, Hausa, sixteen in all. There have been a great 
many celebrated missionary scholars in this n^gion, chiefly German ; 
they are all dead or retired, the work of distribution remains to be 
done, and of carrying on the further work of translation : the former 
is the most pressing duty. 

Passing into the Bantu region, we find translations in (I.) Dnalla 
by Baptist missionaries, and in (II.) Pongwe and (III.) Kele by 
American missionaries, and this brings us to the mouth of the 
Kongo. In that great waterway there is a wealth of unexplored 
languages. The (IV.) Kongo and (V.) Teke aro partially repre- 
sented by trunslutions made by Baptist missionaries. Euither 
south we come on the (VI.) Bunda and (VII.) ITinbundu, repre- 
sented by translations of American missionaries, the former pub- 
lished by the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

Everybody is desirous to do something for Africa. Can wc lend 
our helping hand ? It is not now necessaiy to prove to Protestants, 
that the Bible is the greatest civilizing agent that the world ever 
knew, and that the preacher and teacher is helpless, and his work 
profitless, until he is supplied with the Word of God in a form 
intelligible to the women, children, and least educated members of 
the community. They may ''not all be able to read, but they have 
all ears to hear ; and experience in Asia, Africa, America, and 
Oceania has tauglit us our duty, and it is always safer to do our 
duty than to neglect it. 

Monthly Reporter of British and Foreign Bible Society, 1890. 


LANGUAGES IN EAST EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 

In 1844 Dr. Krapf, of the Church Missionary Society, was 
driven from Abyssinia and settled at Mombasa, on the East Coast 
of Africa, south of the Equator. He was jfuned by his country- 
man, Dr. Bebman, and these ancient heroes held the fort alone for 
a long period, and in their tours and palavers with the natives 
became aware of lofty mountains and vast lakes, which have since 
been revealed to the world by British explorers. All the vast 
region of Eastern Flquutorial Africa, including the sources of the 
Nile, Kongo, and Zambesi, have been now amicably partitioned 
between the Queen of Great Britain and her young grandson, the 
Gorman Emperor ; but it is significant, that the existence of this 
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region, irith its tribes and languages, was revealed by German 
missionaries, the honoured and faithful servants of the great 
Evan^lical Missionary Society of Great Britain. 

This region has now been annexed to two great earthly kingdoms, 
and brought under two spheres of matetial influence, but nearly 
half a century back it was annexed to the heavenly kingdom of 
Christ, and brought under the spiritual influence of the Gospel. 
Evangelisation and Bible- work do not recognize the temporary 
boundaries of earthly kingdoms. It is the same wide-open Bible, 
and the same evangelical doctrine, that is preached by both nations 
within both regions. There are German missions established in the 
sphere of British influence, and British missions are honoured and 
are doing a great work in the sphere of German influence. The 
British and Foreign Bible Society has been the willing handmaid 
of both nationalities, and looks over the fences of Churches and 
Nationalities. • 

In Abyssinia the Society has translated and published the whole 
Bible in Amharic, the leading vernacular, a Semitic language, and 
the four Gospels in Tigr6, a sister- vernacular ; it has also printed 
new editions of the venerable Giz or Ethiopic, the work of Frumen- 
tius, in the fourth century of our era. The Hamitic family of 
languages in Abyssinia is represented by a Gospel in the Bogos ; a 
Gospel in the Falasha-Kara, for the use of the poor lost sheep of the 
House of Israel ; the New Testament and part of the Old in the 
Shoa dialect of Galla ; a Gospel in the Ittu dialect, and a Gospel in 
the Bararetta dialect of the same language, which is spoken over 
a vast area. 

^ South of the Equator the whole Bible is available in the great 
lingua franca of the Swahili, entirely in the Roman and partly in 
the Arabic alphabets. This great work was commenced by our 
lan^nted friend, the late Bishop Steere, and completed by the 
members of the Universities Mission to East Africa. In the lan- 
guage of the Nyika tribe, within the sphere of British influence, two 
Gospels are in circulation. In the language of the Bondei toibe, 
within the sphere of German influence, one Gospel is in circulation. 
Far in the interior of the British sphere a Gospel in Ganda, spoken 
in the north-west corner^ of Victoria Nyanza, has been published, 
an earnest of more to come. Far in the interior of the sphere of 
German influence a Gospel has been published in the language of 
the two tribes of Gogb and Kaguru; still farther south, on the 
frontier of the German and Poituguese spheres and beyond, four 
Gospels and the Acta have appear^ in the language of the Yao 
tribe. 

For many centuries the people of East Africa, from Abyssinia to 
the mouth of the Zambesi, have lived their lives and passed away 
without the knowledge of salvation. We regard it as a blessed 
omen, that th^ work of enlightening them was oommenoed, earned 

. 10 
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oil, and will now with redoubled vigour be continued by the two 
great branches of the great Teutonic race. In this they are follow- 
ing the example of their two Bible heroes, Wydiffe and Luther, in 
giving on open Bible in the vulgar tongue to the people, who can 
either read themselves or listen to the reading of others. 

Monthly Reporter of the Rrituh and Foreign Bible Society , 1890. 


THE LANGUAGES OP NOBTH AFRICA. 

M. Renan some years ago struck out the idea of forming a Group 
of Non-Semitic Languages in North Africa; they had previously 
been intermixed, or imperfectly separated, the vague terms Semitic, 
Hamitic, or Sub-Semitic being used. Hamitic languages resemble 
Semitic in the great feature of having Gender, and using Suffixes, 
but in other particulars they are very different. The taiik of 
arranging them and compiling a comparative Grammar had yet 
to be done. M. Renan, in his Farewell Report of the Societd 
Asiatique, commended it to the French School of Savants in 
Algeria. 

The following subdivisions may be provisionally adopted : 

Old Egyptian and Coptic (all dead). 

II. Libyan or Berber. 

Ill, Ethiopic. 

Of the first subdivision nothing need be said. The second is 
a most interesting group, e\J;ending from the Oasis of Ammon, on 
the confines of Egypt, to the Canary Islands, and from the Medi- 
terranean to the Senegdl River. These languages are perhaps the 
most ancient in the world. All the nations of Europe, and Asia, 
are speaking languages, which have for the most part come into 
existence in historietd times, but the Hamitic races speak the same 
language now, which their ancestors spoke before the Phoenician 
settlement ut Carthage. Hannibal must have given his orders 
to his Numidian cavalry in one of its Dialects. Massanissa; Jugur- 
tha, Juba, and Souhonisba spoke it. Augustine and Cyprian 

C elled in it. The names of Libyan, and Berber, may have 
given to the tribes by their Arum neighbours, but they call 
themselves Imoshugh, or Amazirg, * the Free.’ 8ome words have 
survived, notably * magalia ’ in Virgil’s first iEneid, and * elephas,’ 
the name assigned to the groat AMcon beost by the Latins and 
Greeks, but unknown to imy other Arian nation. On the other 
hiuid, in the moirths of the Berber tribes, who occupy the Aures 
Rtingo on the edge of the Sahara, are found Latin words, * orto ’ 
for a ganlon, *oimo' for the elm tree, Bouine the new year’s 
sahitation, from Mlonus Annus.’ and lastly the use of the Latin 
^^ear and the names of the mouths, Yenar, Mars, Moio, Yunio : the 
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remnants of the Latin colony, which escaped from the Arab inva- 
sion, fled to the mountains, and left these faint traces of tlieir 
existence. Had this Latin Colony, which had been settled so lon^ 
in Africa, not been thus destroyed, wo should have had another 
great Neo-Lutin language by the side of the great Neo-Lutin 
languages of Spain, Italy, and France. 

There are eight distinct Languages to be tracc^l in this Group. 

I. The Kabail, spoken in many parts of the French Province of 
Algeria, with several dialects, of which the Zouave is tiu; leading 
one. Wo have a capital Grammar, Translation of the Bible in 
progress, and Text Books. 

II. The Tamashek, spoken by the Tuwarik tribes of the Groat 
Sahara : of these th(?ro are four well-marked dialects, and, strange 
to say, there is a distinct form of written cluiractcr, both ancient 
and modem, known as Tifinag. There is an excellent Grammar 
of this language. 

III. The Ghat language is spoken in the town and neighbour- 
hood of that name : it is said to be one of the purest of the Berber 
languages, and most free from Arabic intermixture. We have a 
Grammar, compiled by a Mahometan. 

IV. The Ghadamsi is spoken in the Oasis of that name, in the 
Province of Tripoli. There is no Grammar in existence, but Texts 
and Vocabularies. 

V. The Shilha, or Shlu, spoken in several dialects, notably the 
Riff, all over the Kingdom of Morocco. There is no Grammar, but 
Texts and Vocabularies. 

VI. The Zenuga is spoken by the Nomad Berber as far South as 
the North bank of the River Senegal. A Grumioatical note exists 
of this Language. 

VII. The Guanch is the extinct language of the Canary Islands. 
Vocabularies hav(j been collected in several dialects. 

VIII. The Siwah is the language of the inhabitants of the Oasis 
of Ammon, used in family life to this day. Vocabularies have 
been collected. 

In the third, or Ethiopic Subdivision, we have a very remarkable, 
but imperfectly studied, row of languages. The Hamite tribes 
must have crossed the Red Sea from Arabia at a very remote period 
indeed, pushed forward by the Semites, who now inhabit Arabia, 
and part of whom also crossed the Red Stia, and superimposed 
themselves over the Humites: thus we have an Ethiopic Brunch 
of the Semitic Family, intermixed with the Ethiopic Sub Group 
of the Hamitic Group. 

There are nine important Hamitic languages, and about nine 
more unimportant ones, whose names have been recoidcd, so as not 
to be overlooked, when the time comes for a closer scrutiny. The 
nine important Hamitic languages are : 

1. The Som&li, spoken by those wild and independent tribes who 
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inhabit the Eastern horn of Africa, known to the ancients as Begio 
AromatUera, from the Straits of Bab el Mandal round by Cape 
Onardafni. They are Mahometan Nomads. We have a very good 
Grammar of ithis language. 

II. Oalla. This tribe calls itself Or 6 mo, or ‘ Men/ and occupies 
a vast region behind the Somdli, from the Southern frontier of 
Abyssinia to the mouth of the River Dana, and extends for back to 
the Nile Valley. It is a fierce and restless Pagan race. There 
are five well-distinguished dialects, and we have Vocabularies and 
Grammatical Notes, and Translations of portions of the Scripture, 
but much remains to be desired. 

III. Bishdri. This language is of great historical interest, as it 
is the living representative of the language used in the Hieroglyphic 
Inscriptions in Nubia. The Nuba are a totally different tribe of 
another linguistic Group, broiyght down to the central valley of 
the Nile by the Emperor Diocletian for the purpose of ousting the 
Bishdri. I^ev occupy the vast region between the Nile and the 
Bed Sea, divided into many tribes, and these are the people, who 
fought against the English at Sudkim, and have nothing whatever 
to do in language or race with the Arabs. The Hadendoa is one of 
their chief sub^visions. We have an excellent Grammar of their 
language. 

IV. Dankdli. This language is spoken in the narrow strip of 
land between the Bed Sea and the Plateau of Abyssinia. One 
of their tribes is called Afar, which may possibly be connected 
with the uncertain locality of Ophir, and the origm of the name 
** Africa,-’ which name was quite unknown to the Greeks. We 
have only a Vocabulary. ^ 

V. Bilin is the language spoken by the Bogos tribe, who inhabit 
the low ranges No^ of the Plateau of Abyssinia, West of 
Massowah : they are Mahometan and 10,000 in number, and were 
once the bone of contention betwixt Egypt and the Ruler of 
Abyssinia. We have Grammar, Vocabulary, and Translation of 
the Scriptures. 

VI. The Saho are Mahometan Nomads in the low land on the 
shore of the Bed Sea, South of Arkiko. We have a Grammar and 
Vocabulary. One Section is called Irob-Saho. and the legend runs, 
that they are the remnants of the Greek Settlers in the palmy days of 
Addlis. It is even hazarded that the word ** Irob ” is a corruption 
of Europe.” When the Semitic invasion took place, all the Arian 
Bettlementa were swept away, or trodden down, and it is possible, 
that some miserable remnants may have been amalgamated among 
a friendly Hamitio tribe, as we have already seen in the case of 
the EAhtol of the Auros Mountains. They have maintained their 
aoeieiit, though debased, Christianity, and differ from the other 
Baho in that they have settled habitations. They speak a kindred 
hal) diffemi langnage, of which we have a Grammar, but no facts 
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dorroboratiTe of their Arion origin are derived from lingnistio 
lanalyrie. 

yjl. The Agan is one of the most ancient languages of 
Abyssinia : the tribe has several subdivisions, as it has Imn broken 
up by Semitic invasions, if indeed the same does not include races 
and languages not kind^ to each other. We have Vocabularies, 
and Grammatical Notes under different names, Waag, Lasta, and 
Nham&ra. The most remarkable variety, however, is that of the 
Kara-FaUsha or Abyssinian Jews, who are not Semites at all, and 
speak a Hamitic language. Their legend is, that a Priest came 
with a copy of the Law in the train of the Queen of Sheba from 
Jerusalem. The old Ethiopic, or 0 (z, is their sacred language. 
We have a Grammatical Note and Texts in this language. 

VIII. In tho vast dohateable region traversed by the Bivers 
Oask and Takazze, ai&uents of tho Nile, lying betwixt the Nile 
Valley and the Abyssinian Mountains, dwells the Kundma tribe, 
which is Pagan. It must have been in its present position 
before the Semitic invasion of the Ethiopians. We have Grammars 
and Vocabularies. It consists of savage and untameable Moun- 
taineers, harried both by Egyptians and Abyssinians. The Ion* 
guage is called Bazena. 

IX. Tho Barea occupy an adjacent region, and are the same 
kind of people, fierce Pagan Savages. Their language is known as 
Nere, and we have a Vocabulary and Grammars. Doubts have 
been expressed, whether it regally is a Hamitic language, as it is 
entirely devoid of Grammatical Gender ; the male and female cat, 
the bride and bridegroom, are expressed by tho same word. 
Lepsius. who adheres to the strict test of the presence or absence 
of Gender, would exclude it ; but Beinisch, who has local know- 
ledge, and has mode a careful study, considers that the Bdrea and 
Kundma belong to tho oldest phase of the Hamitic Word- 
formation. 

Jowmal of tho Philologieal SoeUty. 

In addition to the above, I have published prefaces, or notices 
in periodicals, rt*garding the following language's, the object being 
to popularize the subjects: (1) Asia: Luchu; Aino; Brohui; 
Good. (2) Africa: Ganda; Kamba; Masai; Makua; Denka ; 
Bagara (Kagiiru) ; Tigre ; Hausa ; Lundu ; Bogus ; Yao. (3) 
America : Eskimo ; Tukudh ; Kwagutl. (4.) Oceania : New Guinea. 
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COMMUNICATIONS TO INTERNATIONAL 
ORIENTAL CONGRESSES. 


'.( 1 ). Nok-Artait liAKGrAOES OP THE Ea8t INDIES. (Italian.). 
Languages of Africa. (Gorman.) 

(8). Languages of Oceania. (German.) 

(4) . Languages of the Turki Branch of IIral-Altaic Family 

(German.) 

(5) . Do. (English.) 

(6) . The Eighth International Oriental Congress held at 

Stockholm. 

(7) . SpEiX'n at Opening of Leyden Congress. 

i 8). SpEirn AT CiiOsiNG Banquet of Leyden Congress. 

9). Spefxh at Opening of Vifjina Congress. 

(10). Speech at Closing Banquet of Vienna Congress. 


I.-NON-ARIAN LANGUAGES OF THE EAST INDIES. 

OoNUNO ha inteso porlaro dcllo molte linguc del ramo indico dell’ 
Ariona,. ovYcro della fumigUa indo-europea, voglio dire la sanskrita 
cd i yemacoli prakritici e sanskritici modemi, parlati du una 
popolazione di pin di cento oinqnanta milioni, nell’ India setten- 
trionale e centrale ; delle qnali, le lingne Sindhi, c Hindi, Bangali, 
Marathi, Gugerdti, Cashmiri, o Sinhdli, sono Ic piu note all’ 
orecchio dei dotti Europei. ConTienp onchc agguingere a queste, 
la lingua di Baluci, e la Pashtu del mmo imnico della famiglia 
indo-europca. II mio scopa e om di descrivci'e brevemente le lingue 
non ariane delle Indie orienfali; tali quali sono parlate da una 
impolazione non minoro di cinquanta roilioni. Si dividono in sei 
lamiglie : i* la Dravidiana; a* la Kolariana ; 3^ la Tibeto-Barmana ; 
A* la Khaai ; 5* la Tai ; 6» la Mon-Anam. Avrei voluto limitarmi 
ai dominii soggetti olio scettro della Bepna d’ Ingbilterra, ma eon- 
vicne ricordnrsi che le lingue della famiglia Tibeto-Barmana, della 
Tai, e della Mon-Anam, hanno un’ estensione nssai pin grande. 

Siamo tutti d’accordo che la famiglia Arinna entrb nellc Indie 
dnlla parte settentrionale-occidentale, per via delle montngne Hima- 
Inia e Hindu-Kush, ad un epoca non pid vicina di dueniila anni A. 
C. Dal paese del’ Fcnjab, dove furono composti i Vedi, questa 
famiglia si estese gib pel bacino dei fiumi Indo e Gonge fino all’ 
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poeano. Che gente trovo dunqme qneata {amiglia, nol pooso di eni 
id fit caa frequente menaione, aotto il nomo di Nislidda ? 

Nell’ assenza totale di ogni indizio iatorico, non posaiamo far 
dtro che notare i fatti, che ci atanno davanti agli ocehi, e ic induz- 
ioni ragionevoli che da eaai ai poaaono trarre. 

Nel mezzogiomo dell’ India troviamo nna famiglia rohiiata e 
oompatta, alia quale i atate aaaegnato il nome di Dravidiana ; queata 
oomprende quattro grandi lingue : la Tamil, la Telugd, la Eamdti^ 
e la Malayalam, che hanno tutte una letteratura. Le popolibioni, 
che parlimo queste lingue, montano a trenta milioni, ed haimft 
idottato una coltura e la religione Braminica : e benchi la loro 
lingua aia agglutinativa, eaaa ha adottato e aaaimilato molte parole 
aanacritiche ; come anche delle forme che quasi Bomigliano al metodo 
inflessivo. In questa famig liR ^i sono otto altre lingue di minor 
importanza, in quanto al numero della popolazione (^e la parla; 
aei di queste sono interessanti, perchi parlate da popoli tuttayia 
pagani, adoratori della natura, senza coltura e dunovanti nelle 
montagne; anche per questo le loro lingue sono pi& easenti dftU’ 
influenza sanskritica. La principale di queste e la lingua Oond, 
poichd il numero di quclli che fa parlano eccede uh milione. Si 
Buppone che la famiglia Dravidiana aia entrata nell’ India dal 
I’occidente travcrsando il Passo del Bolan 0 I’lndo Inferiore. E un 
fatto interessante, che lascio tracce delle sue singolarita Ungui^che 
nella lingua Brahiii, parlata da una trib& considerevole, che dimora 
frammischiata coi Baldci ; un altro fatto degno d’esser ricordato k 
che la famiglia Dravidiana deve aver avuto un’ estensione pid 
Bettentrionale prima dell’ immigrazione degli Ariani, un membro 
di questa famiglia, cioi la Rajmahali occupa tuttavia dei monti in 
un' distretto della provincia di Bangala Boprapposta al Oange. 

Nel centre dell’ India vi i un’ altra famiglia, la di cui lingua 
appartiene all’ online agglutinative, e alia qude i state assegnato 
il nome di Kolariana. £ssa conta nove lingue, e I’intcra popola- 
zione monta a circa due milioni ; parecchie di queste lingue sono 
parlate soltanto da poche centinaia d’ abitanti selvaggi che abitano 
nella forcsta. Una di queste tribu, cioi i Juong 0 Puttoah, merita 
d’esser specialmente notata, poich 4 le donne non vogliono vestirsi 
per paura, dicono esse, d’esser divorate dalle tigri se portassero 
abiti. Sono comparse alia presenza d’uffiziali inglesi con cinture 
di foglie verdi, e sono state cosi riprodotte in fotografia. Negli 
ultimi tre anni il govemo Biitannico ha distribuito del panno, cd ha 
costretto gli uomini, sotto pena di castigo, a non permcttcre che le 
femine delle loro famiglie comparissero piii in publico senza la 
Bolitd veste delle Indiane. Le due tribu piu civili fra i Kolariani, 
sono : la Mandari e la Sontal ; sono ottimi agiicoltori, c bcnchl 
pagoni e aflatto ignoranti, e senza alcun carattcre scritto, sono 
Buditti bravi e industriosi, che aumentano in ricchezza e in numero. 
Quontunque questa famiglia linguistica sia agglutinativa, pure 
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difleim interamento nd mo Tocabalario, e nd rao metodo dalla 
'DraTidiana; ed ha an aistema ooniagatiTo aaaai pi& elaborato. La 
lingua Sontil benchi non iacritta, non e ncppur inferiore all* 
Oamnli-Turki in (jaanto alia riccbesza e alia auBiniettria della sua 
atiattura grammaticale. Cbe coaa ri dird d’ana lingua aelvaggia, 
cbe ba an meccaniamo per le eapieaaioni del tempo^ e del modo, cbe 
an Oreco aTrebbe inridiato f JPoiebb il ano Tcrbo ba cinque Toci, 
cinaae modi, yentitri tempi; tre nameii, qaattro caai, cd eaprime, 
ancbe il genere. Tin’ otdma giammattica i atata compo^^ in 
lingua ingleae da an miaaionario noiregiano, e adeaao acattariace 
ana copioaa letteratuia cbe adottb, per la tmacriaione, il canittere 
lomano. E aiconoaciato cbe i Kolanani ci devono eaaer atati prima 
cbe i Diavidiani a gli Aiiani compariaaeio nell* India : e la pro-^ 
tebilitd i, cbe entramro nell* India dall* Oiiente acendcndo dalla 
pianara ^1 Tibet, attraverao i molti paaai dell* HimaUja, o aprcn- 
doai la ria gi& per la yalle de fume Brabmapiitra attrayerao Aaaam. 

Feci menaione aid in aa, cbe l*onda d’immigrazione Indo- 
Earopea, acorae giu pel bacino del Oange e dcll* Indo fino idl* 
Ooeano, rincbiudendo in queato modo le due famiglie Dravidiane e 
Kolariane entro an recinto ; ma aUorcbd traversiamo queato largo 
atabilimento Aiiano nella yalle del Gauge incontriamo an altro 
gruppe non aiiano parlante lingae, le ^aali, ac non aono agglutina- 
tiye, occupano ana poaiaione di tranaudone fra qacIP oidine, e il 
monoaillabico ; le quali ai poaaono pid accuratamcnte porre nella 
prima e pid remota faae del metodo i^milutinatiyo, pure facendo uso 
in yarie occaaioni di toni apeciali onde diatinguero il aignificato del 
monoiillabo. A queato gruppe i atato aaacgnato il nome Tibeto- 
Barmdno, percbi la lingua lappreaentativa dci auoi due gran rami, 
e le aole lingae coltivate letterarie della famiglia, aono la Tibctdna 
e la ^rmtoa ; egli comprende pid di ottanta linguc difltinte, 
con pid di ottanta dialotti aabonlinato di queato lingue. Il 
territorio occupato da queato gigantcaco gruppo, e la gran Oiogaja 
delle Montagne Himalaja atcndcntcai dal fiumo Indo, non lungi 
dalla cima del Pamfr in ana direzione aud-cat, attraverao il 
bacino del fiumo Brahmaputra, attrayerao la giogaja del Fatkoi, 
cbe aepara I’India dall’ Indo-Cina, attrayerao il bacino del fiumo 
Iraydti, fino al bacino del gran flume di Kambogia il Mekong. 
Queato yaato territorio d poato entro il dominio politico della 
Kegina d’Inghilterra e del auo tributario il Mabaiaja di Caahmir, 
doll* imperatoro della Cina e del auo tributario il Mabaraja di 
Nepdl, del ro di Siam, e d’altri piccoli capi di tribu. Queata 
po]^laziono Tibeto-Barm^na i per lo pid paf^na, 0 aelvaggia; e 
aolo parzialmente Braminica o Buddiata; e inciyilita, 0 deve eaaer 
yenuta in qualche epoca remota attrayerao i paaai dcll’ Himaldja, 
dalla pianara del Tibet,, o dalla proyincia di Tundn nella Cina. 

Onde rendere la dcacrizione pid comoda, diyido I’intero campo 
linguiatico in cinque diatretti geograflei; 1^ Nep&l e Sikbim, 2^ 
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AsBam, 8^ Mnmpdr-Chittagong, 4^ Banna, SP Trans-HimaUja. 
Ri d fatto qualcno paaso per raccogliere infonnazione, e tutte le 
lingue, e tutti i dialetti sono lappresentati da Tocabulaij ; la localita 
d’un gran numero di esse k atata aiabilita ; di alcune lingue abbiamo 
delle notizie grammaticali piji 0 meno dettagliate ; ma soltanto della 
Tibetana e della Burm4na, forse anche della Karen, abbiamo gram- 
maticbe complete e sufflcienti. La famiglia delle lingue cbe vien dope, 
presenta un contrasto segnalato, poicbS non consiste che di una sola 
lingua, la Ehasi, parlata da una popolazione assai limitata, che abita 
una parte meridionale delle giogaje dei monti della provincia d’ Assam 
nell’ India Britannica; son pagani, e totalmente illetterati; e la 
loro lingua, benchi monosillabica, differisce ne’ suoi tratti essenziali 
dalle altre famiglie appartenenti all’ online morfologico ; s’i^ora 
come questa nazionalita isolata, sia vcnuta nell’ attuole sua posizione, 
e da qual parte; e come la sua lingua abbia mantenuto le sue 
speciali forme caratteristicbe. Abbiamo un’ ottima grammatica di 
questa interessante lingua, e si sta creando una letteratura in carat- 
tere Romano dai Missionaiii. 

La famiglia Tai che segue nella lista, consiste d’un piccolo e 
compatto numera di lingue parlate da una popolazione Bud* 
dista. Sono questi respettivamente sudditi della Regina d’lng- 
hilterra, dell’ imperatore della Cina, e ,del Re di Siam. II territorio 
occupato da (juesta famiglia d un cuneo ristretto di non meno di 
quindici gnidi di latitu^'ne, stendentesi dal flume Brahmaputra 
nella valle d’ Assam direttamente al sud, attraverso il bacino dei 
flumi Irav&ti e Mekong. OiA pel bacino del flume Mcnam, flno al 
golfo di Siam, e la penisola di Malacca. La nota piu carratteristica 
di questa famiglia, d la gran rassomiglianza, delle lingue, ^ve ne 
sono sette) le une aJle altre, e il fatto che sei di esse hanno distinte 
forme di carattcre scritto, indicanto la relativa civiltfi della gente, 
la loro rassomiglianza, e contuttocio la loro independenza reciproca. 
Il Siamese h la lingua dominante e letteraria : ma su (|ucsta lingua, 
la lingua religiose dei Buddisti, la lingua Pali, una delle Prakritiche 
Arione, ha avuto una grand’ influenza, e ha cagionato una notabil 
divergenza dal puro tipo originario monosillabico. Contuttocio essa 
ha conservato i suoi suoni, L’ultima gruppo di cui faro menzione, 
i quollo del’ Mon-Anam, una delle cui lingue, la Mon o Peguana i 

f arlnta dai sudditi della Regina d’Inghiltcrra nel Delta del flume 
ravnti, e le altre sono passato sotto la protezione della Francia. 
Fo allusione alia Kambogiana e all’ Annamita. Questo ^uppo i 
monosilliibico ed i interessante di notare, che colla Kambo^ana nel 
bacino del flume Mekong arriyiamo ai limiti della coltura Indiana e 
all’ influenza della lingua Pali e del Buddismo indiano. Oli 
annamiti dovono la loro coltura e la forma del loro, buddismo alia 
Cina. Le nostro infonnazioni riguardo a quest’ angolo remoto del 
mondo non sono giunto al livello della scienza. Ci raccomandiamo 
ai nostri confratelli froncosi, aedb gettino luce su questa regione, 
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percbi oltre qneste gran ling:ae vi sono numexoae forme di laVdle 
Bolvaggia e non coltivata nel bacino del Mekong eupexiore i di oui 
vocabolarii ci sono stall palesati dal compianto signor Gamier uffl* 
ziale di marina francese. Cosi ho brevemente passato in rivista 
le lingue non ariane delle Indie orientali. Mi manca il tempo per 
cdntinuare questo soggetto nel 1 ’ Arcipelago Indiano. Ho 
BuUa tavola del Gongresso un saggio sull’ intero soggetto, compilato 
da fonti oiiginali, dimostrante che non vi sono meno di cinquecento- 
trentonove forme di favella neUe Indie orientali e le due carte 
linguistiche appese alle pareti del (/ongre^so espongono le diverse 
locdita fino al livcUo dolla nostra attuole conoscenza. Spero che 
quando un futuro Gongresso si riunira di nuovo in Firenze, la nostra 
conoscenza sari assai piu cstesa. 

Fourth International Oriental Congress, Florence, 1878. 

II.—LANGITAGES OP AFRICA. 

In keinem Z^eige der Sprachkunde sind die Fortschritte in den 
letzten fiinf und zwanzig Jahren so bedeutend gewesen, wie in 
dem airikanischen. Gleichen in den nachsten fiinf and zwanzig 
Jahren die Fortschritte in dieser Richtung den unmittolbar vorher- 
gehenden, so diirfen wir f iir den Schluss dieses Zeitraums auf eine 
bedeutende Ernmgenschaft rechnen. 

Nachdem ich gerade eine eingehende IJntersuchung des ganzen 
Terrains vollendet, welches hier in Frage kommt, und mich an 
Herm Ravenstein’s Aufzoichnung einer Vdlkcr- und Sprachen- 
Earte Afrikas betheiligt, . welche diesen Herbs! der in Venodig 
stattfindenden Internationalen Geographischen Yersammlung vorge- 
legt wenlen soli, erlaube ich mir der Internationalen Orientalisten- 
Versammlung die folgenden Ansichton iiber den gegenwartigen 
Stand des genannten Zweigos der Sprachkunde, sowie dariiber 
vorzulcgen, nach welchen Richtungen hin wir zuniichst weiterer 
Aufschliisse bediirftig sind, und welcho Klassen-Eintheilung an- 
zunehmen ist. Ausserdem werde ich der Gelehrten, der Reisenden, 
der Staaten und Gesellschoften Erwahnung thun, welchen wir die 
ausserordeutliche Erweiterung und Hutzbaimachung dieses Zweiges 
der Wissenschaft verdanken. 

Die gebildeten Vdlker des Altcrthums besassen nur eine schr 
beschrankte Kenntniss der Sprachen Afrikas, und jede dieser 
Sprachen, welche vor der Zeit des Ghristenthums gesprochen 
wurde, ist ausgestorben, ohne Nochkommen zu hinterlassen. Die 
Sprachen der Aegypter, Kopten, und Punier, haben keinen merk- 
baren Einfluss auf neuero Sprachformen ausgeiibt. Man daif 
iibrigens annehmen, dass das alte Numidische, Gaetulische und das 
Mauritanische durch die verschiedenen Diidekte der Berber in 
Nordafrika sprachlich vertreten werde. Ebenso sind in Habesch 
die Tigrespr^e und das Amharische directo Nachkommen der 
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alten Abyssiiiier. Uonumentale nnd literarische XTeberbleibael 
bezeugen das friihere Dasein jener Spracben sowie deren Scbrift- 
fonnen ; aber auf ihre Nachbam sind die genaimteii Spracben obne 
den geringsten Einfluss geblieben. Kein Strabl der Civilisation 
beriibrte von Abyssinien, Acgypten, von den pbbniziscben, bellen- 
iscbcn, Oder von lateinischen, Niederlassungcn aus das Dunkel des 
iibrigen afrikaniscben Eestlandes. 

Yiclo Jobrbunderte vergingen, ebe der Einfluss Arabiens, 
Indiens, dcr Tiirkei, Poitu^s, Spaniens, Hollands, Italiens, 
Fronkrcicbs, und Englands, anflng, sicb an den afrikaniscben 
Kiistcn gcltend zu macben, und- einige Spracben der eben go- 
nannten Lander scblugen Wurzeln, welcbe keine Zeit auszuroden 
vermag. Was das Arabische betrifft, so machte sicb die Ein- 
vrirkung dessclben wcithin im Innem des Landes f iihlbar, und es 
bat mehrcre einheimische Spracben wesentlicb geandert. Yon 
dicsen Spracben wusste man zu Anfang unseres Jabrhunderts nur 
sehr wonig, mit Ausnabme des Inbalts einiger unsichem Skizzen, 
welchc von romisch-katholischen Missionairen in den portugie- 
sischen Niodcrlassungcn, sudlicb vom Aequator, mitgetbeilt wurden. 

Wem verdanken wir nun die Erweiterung unscres Wissens? 
Wem anders als dem cbristlicben Missionair? Keine weltliche 
Biicksicbt biitte gebildeto Manner veranlassen kdnnen, bci berab- 
gewiirdigtcn Menscbenrasscn, in dem widerwartigsten und unge- 
sundesten Himmelsstricbe sicb niederzulassen, sondem nur das 
Pflicbtbewusstsein gegen den Stiftor unseier Religion, und der 
Wunscb Cbristo Seclen zu retten. Pie Bibel ist in vielen 
Spracben das crate gesobriebeno Bucb gewesen, und in vielen das 
einzige Bucb, mit Ausnabme von Elementarscbriften die Kenntniss 
des Bucbes vorzubcreitcn und zu begriinden. Wie viel andercs 
aucb in Asien die Erweiterung der Spracbkunde gefdrdert baben 
mag, in Afrika war dcr erste und bauptsacblicbste Factor die 
Religion. Rciscndo und Kaufleute mogen Wortcrverzeicbnisse 
gesammelt baben, welcbe dem Handel fdrderlich warcn, dcr 
Missionair allein verwandte unendlicbe Miihe darauf, zum Bcstcn 
unwissender und stumpfer Wilden, den Scbliisscl zum Organismus 
ibrcr Spracbe aufzufinden, ibre unvollkommenen und systcmlosen 
Pialektc zu entwickeln, und aus dcnselben Organo zu scboifen, 
gceignet die Wabrbciten der Oifenbarung mitzuthcilcn. 

Welcber untcr den Nationen Europa’s gcbiihit nun die bimm- 
liscbe Palme? Obne Zweifel gcbubrt sic den Anglo-Sacbsen Englands 
und Nordamerika’s, den Yordersten auf dem Felde der Entdcckung, 
Colonisation, der IJntemebmungen im Interosse des Handels und 
Missionswesens. Pie Portugiesen und Hollander mogen den Weg 
gebabnt, und gewisse vortbcilbafte Punkte besctzt baben, welcbe 
spater von Anglo-Sacbsen bcnutzt wurden ; aber wie wenig wusste 
man von den Stromgcbicten des Nigers, Kongo, Zambesi, des obem 
Hils, und von den grosscn Seen im Innem, obne den Untemeb- 
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mungB-Geist, die Ene^e tmd die Hiilfsquellen der Anglo-Sachsen ? 
Als aber die Zeit gekommen war, znfallig zusammengewurfeltes 
Material systematiacli zu ordnen, Orammatik tmd Wdrterbuch 
herzustellen, Yerwandtschaften zu entdecken um Gruppen und 
Familien nach wiasenscbaftlicben Grundsatzen zu bestimmen, da 
macbte sicb das Bediirfidss deutscher Gelehrsamkeit, deutscber 
Gedpld, und deutscher Intelligenz fuhlbar. Der Antheil franz- 
dsischer Gelehrten an diesen Arbeiten ist zwar nicht bedeutend, 
aber dock niitzlich gewesen ; sio bcscbrankten sicb auf die Berber- 
Dialekte, und auf die den Strombecken des Senegals und Gabuna 
angeborigen Spracben. 

& ist billig, bier in Berlin zuerst die Namen vicr grosser 
deutscber Gelebrten zu nennen, dereu Arbeiten mebr als bios eine 
Oder zwei Scbriften umfassten ; Lepsius, Friedricb Miiller, Koclle, 
und Bleek. Acb, batte nur Bleck etwas langer gelebt, wie viel 
waiter warcn wir jctzt! Zum Gliick fiir die Wissenschoft zcugt 
die Mutterpflonze, wenn eines ibrer goldcnen Blatter gefallen, ein 
anderes von gleicber Yorziiglichkeit, und so sebcn wir jetzt 
dem Ergebniss der Arbeiten Tbeodor Hubn’s entgegen auf den 
siidafrikanischen Felde, welches nicht langer jungfraulicben 
Boden, wobl aber viele Biitbsel darbietet, dcren Lbsung die 
reifste Einsiebt erbeisebt. Bei dcr Betrachtung der versebiedenen 
Spracben jeder Familie werden wir noch andem deutseben Namen 
begegnen. Dock wer soli entsebieden, wenn deutsebe Doctoren 
sicb widersprechen, wenn Lepsius und Bleek die eine, und 
Friedrich Miiller und Keiniseb die entgegengesetzte Riebtung 
verfolgen ? Der wenigor ^issenscboftliche, aber praktische Anglo- 
Saebse wartet den Ausgang des Streites ab, ehe er iiber die 
Gruppen und Familien zu cinem Scblussurtheil kommt, und sein 
Wissen gemeinniitzlich verbfPentlicht. Eine deutsebe Abhandlung 
ist in der Regel zu gelebrt und zu schwer, um populair zu sein, 
und von andem als Facbgelcbrten gelesen zu werden. 

Wir sind mit^ U9screr Kenntniss der Spracben Afrika’s an dem 
Funkte angelangt, wo das Geriiste fiir ein Spracbgebaude auf- 
geriebtet werden muss, wo den Spracben, welcbe wir binlanglich 
kennen, ein bestimmter Tbeil des Gebaudes anzuweisen ist, wo 
Flatze einfacb anzugeben und fiir Spracben offen zu lassen sind, 
deren Dasein keinem Zweifel unterliegt, welcbe aber nock nicht 
binreicbend bekannt sind. Ausserdem muss freier Raum gelassen 
werden fiir die Menge unbekannter Spracben im mittleren Afrika. 
Allerdings kbiinen unter so bewandten XJmstanden Yorbereitungen 
dieser Art nur vorlaufige Geltung beansprueben, denn es bandelt 
sicb bier um noch niebt entdeckte oder nicht genau bekannte 
Elemente. Niebtsdestoweniger wird es den Fortsebritt des Wissens 
erleicbtem, wenn wir ein Skelett aufstellen, welches nacb und 
nacb, im Yerlauf der Jabre, eine Bekleidung von Fleiscb gewinnt. 

Indem ich mich auf die Autoritat einiger geachteten Schiift- 
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atelier atiitze, und die mit ihren Ansichten unvereinbaren M einungen 
andercr, ebenso geachteter Manner^ fiir den Augenblick bei Seite 
aetze, will ich jetzt dcr Yersammlung den folgenden Entwuil 
eines afrikanischen Spracben-Systems vorlegen. Es hat dasaelbe 
aechs Abtheilungen, die wir ^^Familien” nennen wol^en, wenn 
Yerwandtschaft und gemeinsame Abstammung sich vemui^iftgemaas 
annehmen lassen, oder ‘^Gruppcn/’ wenn sich keine Ybrwandt- 
Bchaft zcigt. Die Anordnung ist theils geographisch, theils ao 
gegebcn, wie es im allgemeinen passend erschien. 

I. Semitische Familic. 

II. Hamitische Gruppe. 

III. Nubische-fulahische Gruppe. 

lY. Neger-Gruppe. 

Y. Bantu-Familie. 

YI. Gruppe der Hottcntotten und Buschmsinner. 

Die beiden crstcn sind Frcmdc, Einwanderer, die iibrigen sind, 
in soweit sich iiber dieselben cine Theorie aufstellen laast, 
thcilweise oder giinzlich cingcboren. 

Die semitische Familie ist wohl bekannt. Das Punische des 
Altcrthums war ein Spross des Phdnizischcn. In spateren Zeiten 
verbreitete sich das Arabische von Arabian aus liings der Nordkiiste 
und winl von Arabem reinen oder gemischtcn Blutes, auch von 
Stammcn andcrcr Eassen gcsprochen, welche diese Sprache an- 
genommen habon. Es ist die Sprache der Abkdmmlinge der alten 
Aegypter im Nilthale, der arabischen Niederlassung an dcr Ostkiiste 
in Zanzibar, die Sprache der Nomadcn im Stromgebiete des Nils, 
die Sprache der hcrrschenden Basse in Wodai und Darfur, das 
Yerkchrsmittcl der Karawanen-Kaufleute im Inncm des mittlcren 
Afrikas, sowie das Zufiihrungsmittcl dcr mohammedanischen 
lleligion, und der vorhandenen gcringen Bildung. Dieselbo Sprache 
hat das Swahili dcr Bantu-Familie, und die Berber- Sprache der 
hamitischen Gruppe, durchdrungen. Sic hat in den Namen von 
Oertern, Yolks-Stiimmen und Sachen ihre Spuren hinterlassen, 
aber nirgends ist eine Sprache ihres eigenen Gcschlcchtcs aus ihrem 
Yerfullc hervorgegangen. Sio war, che Engliindcr, llollandor 
und Franzosen, auf jenem Fcstlandc crschienen, das bei weitem 
wichtigstc Mittcl fiir den Godonkenaustausch und hatte die 
weiteste Verbreitung. Dcm Mughrabi-Dialekte der Araber hat 
Herr Professor Monltmonn seine Aufmerksamkeit zugewendet. 

Eine andere Stromung scmitischen Einflusscs, ausgohend von 
den siidarabischen Liindcrn am rothen Meere, ergriff Aethiopien und 
Abyssinien. In dem Giz, dcm Tigre, und deni Amharischen 
erscheinen dieses Zweiges liltcrc und neuere Spracben. Der Heir 
Frasidont, Dr. Dillmann, hat Europa hieriiber aufgeklart, unter- 
stiizt von Merx, Munzinger, Practorius, Beke, I^nberg, Ludolf, 
Schrader, Lottner, und Gesenius. Sollen wir Beinisch’s Ansicht 
folgcn, so miissen wir die Sprache der Saho der semitischen Familie 
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znrecbnen ; dem widersprechen Lepsius und Friedr. Miiller. Wir 
begegncn noch anderen Sprachen von goringer Ecdeutung auf* 
demselben Gebieto, welche der gcnannten Familic zugezablt werden, 
namentlich dem Harari. Es bleibt der Missionaire in jencn* 
Landcm abzuwarten, wo unaer gemeinsamer Glaube durch Yerein- 
samlung und Yerwilderung dcrmassen hcrid^ewurdigt ist, dass wir 
nns dcB abyssinischen Christenthums scham^ miisscn. 

Die Menge hamitischer Sprachen wird eine Gruppe genannt,* 
denn die unter diesen Sprtichen sich vorfindende Yerwandtschaft 
berechtigt nicht zu dem Namen Familie. Die besagte Gruppe 
zerfatlt in drei Sondergruppen, die agyptische, die nonl^rikanische 
und die athiopische. Die agyptische, bestehend aus dem 
AltagyptiRchen, und dem Xoptischen, ist todt und ohne Erben- 
fiir £e grosse Hinterlassenschaft gestorben. Durch das Studium. 
ihrer monumentalen und Papyrus-Uebcrbleibsel kunnen wir uns, 

J 'edoch auf dem Wego riickwarts zurechthnden bis zur friihesten 
tildung menschlicher Eede, und einc Wort- und Satzschrift 
untersuchen, welche, sofem wir Einfachheit und Altherthiira- 
lichkeit zum Massstab nehmen, hinter der Spracho der Wilden 
Sudafrika’s weit zuriicksteht, indem letztere einen Charakter viel 
waiter vorgcschrittener Entwiekelung aufweist. Wie tief Afrika 
auch gesunken sein mag, Europa und Asicn verdanken den ersten 
Oedanken zu einem Alphabet cinem afrikanischen Yolke. 

Die nordafrikanische Sondergruppe ist darum interessant, 
weil sio die Lebenskraft einer rohen, unausgebildeten Sprache 
bezeugt bei der Gegenwart und dem in langcm ZcitverlaiJ 
ausgoiibten Drucke grosser, gebildetcr und siegreicher Sprachen, 
namlich der phonizischen, tier griochischen, der lateinischen, der 
arabischen und der franzbsischeu. Eesagte Sondergruppe erstreekt 
sich odor hat sich erstreekt iiber ein weites Gebict vom Mittelmeei 
bis zum Senegal und dem oberen Niger, von der Oase dcs Ammon bia 
naeh den Kanarischen Inseln. Es sind in der That Diolekte cinei 
und derselben Sprache, unter mancherlei Namen : Berber- 
aprache, eino von den Griechen hocbmiithiger Weise unbe- 
kannten Sprachformcn beigelegte Bezeichnung; Kabylisch in 
Algier und Tunis ; Schilha in Marokko ; G u a n c h aul 
den Kanarischen Inseln; Siwa auf der Oase dcs Ammon; das 
Tamaschek, Ghadamsi, Beni Makassar in der grosses 
Sahara; das Zandga an den Grenzen dcs Senegal. Seit dei 
Eroberung Algiers und der Colonisation Senegambiens haben 
franzbsischo Gelehrto viel beigetragen, iiber die Sprachen diesei 
Sondergruppe Licht zu verbreiten. Sie haben sich ein gleichef 
Yerdienst erworben in Betreff der todten Sprachen der Tamasclieli 
und der Guanchen. Die Namen Faidhcrbe, Hanoteau, Brosselard. 
Yenture do Paradis, venlicneii ehrenvolle Erwaihnung. Die zuvoi 
gcnannten Sprachen besitzen eigenthiimliche Schriftzeichen altei 
und neuerer Form. 
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Die hamitisch -athiopische Sondcrgruppe ist iibcr sehr 
'weite Landerstrecken verbreitct, und steht mit dem athiopischen 
Zweige der ^mitischen Familie, mit der Neger- und dcr l^ubisch- 
FulaMschen Gruppe, sowie mit der Bantu-Familio in nahcr 
Beriihrung. Sie nimmt somit cine hervorrugcnde Stcllung auf den 
weite»n Liindcrstreckcn cin, welcbo zwiscben dem Kothcn Mcere, 
dem Indischen Ocean und dem Htrombecken des oberen Nila, den 
Orenzen Nubiens und dem Aequator liegcn. Die betreffenden 
Yolksstammo sind wildc Nomaden, von welchcn wir nur sehr 
wenig wissen, namlich die Somali, Galla, Beja odcr Bisbdri, die 
Falascha oder abyssinischen Juden, die Bogos, die Dankali, die 
Agau, die Barea und vide andere nacb Osten bin bis an die 
Insel Sokotra. Hier weider verdauken wir vicl deutschem Flcisse 
und deutschem Scharfsinne und wenlen an die Namen Tutschek, 
Lottner, Lepsius, Bcinisoh, Flad, Isenberg, Munzinger, und Wald- 
meier, erinnert. Noch aber wissen wir sclir wenig und huben noch 
viel zu lemon. Stmetur und Wdrterverzcichnisse, sodann das 
verwandtschaftliche Vcrhiiltnisa, einerscits zur semitischen Familie 
und andorerseits zu einigen der eingeborenen Sprachen Afrikas, 
bieten sehr vicl Interesse Erregendcs. Lepsius und Block wollen 
die Hottentotten des aussersten Siidens dieser Gnippe beiziihlen, 
und regen damit Fiugen von unvermuthet grosser Bedoutung an, 
Fragen, zu deren Entscheidung bis jetzt noch. nicht hinrcichendes 
Material gesammclt ist, und welche wohl der Beurtheilung der 
Gelehrten nachstcr Generation anheimfallen werden. 

Dem Zusammenhang der Nubisch-Fulahischon Gruppe liisst 
sich keinc Dauer versprechen. Es zeigt sich hier cine geschickt 
getroffene Auskunft, zwei vdllig verschiedene Sondergruppen von 
Sprachen zu vereinigen, welche cinen schmalen, zwischen der Sahara 
und den Grenzen der Negerrassen gelegenen, die ganze Breite 
Afrikas vom Atlantischen Ocean bis zum Strom gcbic'te des Nils 
durchziehenden Landstrich einnehmen. Mit Ausnahrae der Nubicr 
von dcr einen Sondergruppe und der Fulah-Vdlker von der andem, 
fehlt es hier on klaren und sichem Bestimmungen. Von beiden 
Sprachen besitzen wir Grammatikcn, cine fiir das Nubische von 
Lepsius, und cine fiir das Fulah von Rcichhardt. Unscre Kenntniss 
der verschiedenen Glicder dieser Sondergruppen ist gering und 
unzureichend. In dcr Nubischen Gruppe finden wir ausser dcin 
Dongolawi, dem Tumali Kordofans, dem Kuldaji und dem Konjara 
Darfurs, vage Namen wie Schangalla, Masai, Kwafi, Mombutto, 
Nyam-nyam, Fertit und andere. Wir besitzen hicruber nur sparlicho 
Nachrichten von deutschen Reisenden und Missioniiren, von Krapf, 
Bebman, Schweinfurth, Tutschek, Erhardt und Reinisch. Noch 
grdsserer Unsicherheit begegnen wir in der Fulah-Sondergruppe, 
im Bereicho dcr mahomedanischen Staaten Fiitajoro, Futajallo, 
Sokotu, Bondu und 'Kancm. Nur wenige der dortigen Sprachen 
Oder Dialekte denelben Sprache, zeigen Yerwandtschaft unter- 
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einander, imd in wie weit tde von einander yenchieden aind, wissen 
wir nicht. .Dem lleisendcn Barth und dem Oeneial Faidherbe, der 
rich in einer vortheilhaften Stellang befand, um Nachrichten ein- 
ziehen zu konncn, vcrdanken wir Einigea, aber leider hochat 
Diirftiges. 

Die Neger-Oruppe ist ein rioBigcs Conglomerat, dessen Theile 
ohne alle gegcnseitigc Bcziehung erscheinen, ahnlich dem alien 
Turanischcn vor etwa fiinf und zwanzig JahiBn, einem Sacke ver- 
gleichbar, in welchcn alle Sprachcn ohne TJnterachied geworfen 
warden, welche sich nicht andcrs untcrbringen lieaaen. Oerade wie 
der Ausdruck Turanisch nach und nach bei der Classification* 
asiatischor Sprachcn ausser Gebrauch gckommen, oder allmahlig 
auf dio Yerhiiltnissmaasig cngcn Orcnzcn einer Familie beschriinkt 
worden ist, ebenso wird das vdllig unzureichende Wort “Neger” 
einer wissenschtiftlichen oder wenigstens yeratandlichen Nomen-, 
clatur Platz machen. Nach Allcm, was wir wissen, sind diese 
Sprachcn wollig und fiiessartig behaartcr Basscn agglutinativ und 
konnon nicht einer und derselbcn Quelle entsprung sein. Wenn 
diese Gruppc eincrscits fiir dio zahlreichste so ist doch ihr 
Oebiet ein schr beschriinktcs : es erstreckt sich vom Senegal bis zum 
Niger, wo es die Bantu-Familic yiqt Grade nunllich vom Aequator 
beruhrt. Obglcich an vielcn Punkten von der nubisch-fulabischen 
Gruppc unterbroeben, debnt sich doch dio Neger*Qruppe iiber das 
Festland bis zum Stromgcbictc des oberen Nils aus. Die lliickkehri 
freigelassener Sclaven von Amerika, welche die cnglischo Sprache, 
sprechen und von alien Gewobnbeiten dcr betreffenden Stamme frei 
Bind, hat, in Folge von Ycr^nischung dui*ch Hcirathen, die Beinbeit 
der Basse an der Kiistc sebr beeintraebtigt. Dazu kommt noch cine 
bcdcutendc Beimisebung fremden, namlich semitischen, hamitiseben 
und nubiscli-fulahischcn Blutes. Es ware schwer, den Negem die 
£bre abzuspreclum, urspriinglich eingeborenc Stamme Afrikas zu 
sein ; mit dem Studiura und der Classification ihrer Sprachcn jcdoch 
tritt uns ein grosses und schwer zu Ibsendes Problem entgegen. 

Drei grossc Negcrlandscbaften losson sich ungefihr so bestimmen: 
i) Die Westkiiste vom Senegal bis zum Quarra-Armo des Niger- 
stromes. 2) Das Stromgebiet des Binue- Aimes des Nigers nebst 
dem unteron Gebiete des genannten Stronics und dem Flussgebiete 
des Sebad-Sees. 3) Das Stromgebiet des oberen Nils. Dio grossen 
leeren Stellen auf dor Karte mahnen uns an eino terra incognita 
und an unbekannte Millionen Bewolmer. Friedrich M iiller bczcich*- 
net vicrundzwanzig Sondergruppen, aber in vielcn Fallen sind es 
blosse Namensverzeichnissc. In Senegambien finden wir das Wolof, 
dessen Kenntniss wir franzdsischen Gelehrten vcrdanken ; in den 
brittiseben Nicderlassungen der Westkiiste, in Liberia, an der 
Oetreide-, Elfenbein-, Gold- und^Sclaven-Kustc bis nach Lagos bin 
finden wir das Mandingo, Bamfidra, Yei, Susu, Monde, Bullom, 
Tcmne, Hausa, Surhai, Eru, Grebo, EwCi Nup^ YdribOi Odschi 
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Oder Asdiantiy Akii oder Oa und Eflk. Diese Sprachen smd one 
ffn^nglicdi gewoideii dnroh ansebnliche Arbeit von Deutscheiiy 
Englandera und Negem. Die Namen Schon, Nylander, Koelle, 
ScUenker, Schlegd, Steinthal, Christaller, Aiis, Bask, Zimmer- 
mannVerfienen Uer direnyolle Eryrahnung. Der Antrieb zu den 
bpsagten Werken kam grosseniheils von englischen Herzen, imd daa 
fur Orammatiken nnd Uebersetzungen der heilig^ Scbrift eiforder- 
liche Geld kam anmeist aos englischen und amerikanischen Kassen, 
▼on Hationeny die aich bestzeben, auf solche Weise die Missethaten 
ihrer Yorfahi^ ahsabiisaen. Der hochste Ehrenpreis aber ^biilliijb 
ienem schwanen SeLayen, der durch einen brittischen Kreuzer 
befreit, und hieranf in einer Misaionsschule erzog^, erst zUm 
Frediger and dann sum Bischof der anglicanischen Xirche emannt 
wurde. £r fiihite ein tadelloses Lel^ und bethatigte sich als 
Grammatiker, Ueberaetzer, Geograph und Entdecker. Ich meine 
Samuel Crowther, den alten, ehrwiiidigen Bischof des Nigers. 

Was wir yon der aweiten Sondergruppe Mittelafrikas wiss^ 
yerdanken wir Barth, Nachtigall, Boldfs, Koelle und Schbu ; es ist 
aber nur wenig. 

In der dritto Sondergruppe, namlich der des Stromgebietes des 
oberen Nils, erweitert sich unsere Kenntniss mit jedem Jahre. Hit 
den Dinka-, SchiUnk-, Nuer- und Bari-Stammen werden wir immer 
genauer bekannt. Wir besitzen Grammatiken f iir die Dialekte der 
beiden erstgenannten yon Mitterrutzner, und noch eine ftir daa 
Dinka yon dem ItaUener Beltrdme. Es ist, als stiinde man aip 
Secufey, und lausdite auf das unbestinimte Gctose der Wogen, oder 
auf einem hohen Thuime, und horte das yerwoiien heraufdringende 
Tdnen der Stimmen; denn bis jetzt wissen wir noch nichts 
Bestimmtes iiber dea Negerlandea Sprachen. Selbst die grossen 
Sammlungen in Dr. Koelle monumentalem Werke ** Folyglotta 
Afrikana ” gleichen einer Hand yoU auf das Ufer geworfener, dann 
yom Sturme weit ins Land geblasener und gkt das G^rathewohl 
aufgelesener Musdidn ; der genannte Gelehrte sammelte sein Wissen 
aus Erinnerungen fieigelassener Sclayen. Ehe seine Sammlungen 
in die Hande einea geadiickten Ordners gclangen, sind sie yon 
keinem Nutzen, und yielleioht ist der Nutzen auch dann noch ein 
Ihglicher. 

Yon Eriedzidi ICiillers yierundzwanzig Sondergruppen bcstehen 
elf aus einer emrigen iaolierten Sprache. Diese That^he deutet 
an, dass die spiacldbhen Fhanomene jener Be^on nur unyoUkom- 
men sichtbar sind ; denn anderwarta begegnen wir nur in A usnahme- 
fiUlen iaolierten Spracheny und es sind in der Begel XJeberbleibsd 
ausgeatorbcoier FamOien. Ein fortwahrender Druck ist yom Innem 
aus auf die mehr ciyiliaierten Stamme der Kiiste ausgeubt worden. 
Hit Auanahme der Kiiste und dem oben genanntm Stromgebiete iat 
una nur aehr wenig bekannt. Groaae Gelehrte stimmen keineswega 
in jedem Punkte ubaoEein. Das Hansay die yeibxeitete Handda- 
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roraclie, ,wird nordwarts bis nacb Tripoli bin gesprocben, nnd der 
Umstand, dass es von seinen bamitischen nnd nabisch-falabisohen 
Nachbaren mancherlei Eigenthiimlichkeiten angenommen, hat yer- 
Bchiedene (Jelehrte veranlasst, es yerschiedenen Grnppen beizn- 
zahlen. Sas Tibbu wird yon einigen der bamitischen, yon andem 
der Neger-Omppe zugetheilt. Sleek, ein so bedeutender Oelehiter, 
yermag Yerwandtscbaft zwiscben den Spracben der Negergmppe 
nnd denen der Bantn-Familio zn entdecken, was andere als eine 
XTnmoglichkeit bezeicbnen. Dies beweist, wie weit wir noch yon 
der ndtbigen Sicberheit entfemt sind. 

Die Bantn-Familie nmfasst, mit Ausnabme einer Enclaye fiir die 
Hottentotten- nnd Buschmanner-Gruppe, ganz Afrika siidUch yom 
Aeqnator nnd ausserdem die Westkiiste nordlicb yom Aeqnator bis 
zn den Grenzen des Stromgebietes des nnteron Nigers. Der Veteran 
Xrapf yerkiindete znerst £e Tbatsache, dass alle Spracben siidlidi 
yom Aeqnator, mit Ansnabme der oben erwabnten Enclaye, einer 
nnd derselben Familie angcbdren. Die seitdem gcmacbten Er&br- 
nngen liefem nntruglicbe Beweise daliir, dass besagte Spracben 
ihrem Genins nacb, in pbonetiscber Beziebnng nnd der Eigenthiim- 
lichkeit der Worter gemass, als einer nnd derselben Mutter ange- 
borig zn betracbten sind, nnd dies darf mit derselben Sicberheit 
angenommen werden, wie yon der ariscben nnd der semitischen 
Frarilie. Obgleicb das Gebiet jener Spracbenfamilie jedes andere 
oompacte Sprachen-Feld an IJmfang iibertrifft, so lasst sicb doch 
binsicbtlich der Beydlkemng nicht einmal aonabemd ein Deber- 
aohlag macben. Jeder yom dstlichen oder yom westHchen Meeie 
kommende Reisende, welcber den Hof des Muata Yanyo, den 
Cazembe, den Kassongo, oder den Hauptling der Maiotze erreicht, 
ziebt sicb yon zabllosen Sebwarmen Volkes umgeben. In jedem 
.Jahre werden nene Stammo, nene Spracben oder Dialekte entdeckt. 
Die spracblicben Typen dieser Familie sind durchaus nnabbangig 
yon denen jeder andem Familie, nnd besitzen einen ganz besonderen 
Cbarakter. Derselbe ist entsebieden agglutinatiytdliterierend, nnd ' 
ausserdem sebr yerwickelten Oesetzen der Eupbonie unterworfen. 
Wir besitzen grammatisebe Werke iiber zwei Spracben den West- 
kuste yon poitngiesiscben Missionaren des sechszebnten Jabrbnn- 
derts. Sie gewabren einen gewissen Maassstab, mit welcbem der 
Einfluss der Zeit auf diese nngescbriebenc imd somit unstate Vocal- ; 
isation gemessen werden kann. Keisende, welcho yon Zanzibar aus ' 
na^ der Westkiiste Biidlicb yom Aeqnator gelangfcen, erklaren mit 
Bestimmtbeit, dass sicb die Swahili mit Eingeborenen, welcbe 
Spracben des westlicben Afrikas redeten, yerstandigen konnten. 

Bleek bat sicb eingchend mit dem Gesetze der Eupbonie befasst, 
nacb welcbem sicb eine Spracbe dieser Familie oder ein Zweigihrer 
forachen yon den andem nnterscheidet, nnd hat diesem Gesetze den 
. sWen Grimm’s Gesetz fiir Sudafrika ” ertheilt. £r wies nacb, 
daas rich die besagten Spracben in einem hdheren Grade yon 
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.eiliander tmterscheiden, als die teutonisclien yon denen des nen- 
lateiniBchen Zweiges der arischen Familie. £r zeigte ^ugleich, dass 
^dssere Menge der Worter, obwohl dem Ursprimge nach 
durch das Gesetz der Eupbonie, das ihre Form geandert, 
^ ganz verscbiedenes Aussehen erWten babe. Auch die grammat- 
ischen Formen sind so verschieden, dass die Ama-Xosa, gewohnlich 
Kafir genannt, imd die Bcchuana sich nicbt verstandigen konnen, 
obg^eich beide dem siidlichen Zweige der Familie angehbron. In 
ihrem Kebenzwcige, namlich in der Kafirland-Spracbe, finden sioh 
dreiverschiedene 8clinalzlaute, eine Eigenthiimlichkeit, welcbeobne 
Zweifel von den benacbbartcn Hottentotten herriihrt ; andererseita 
gilt die besagte Sprache fiir die reinste und am wenigsten yon 
fremden Einfliissen beriihrte in dieser Familie. 

Wenn wir bedenken, dass ein sebr bedeutender Theil des der 
genannten Familie angehdrigen Sprachfeldes nur sebr unyollkommen 
Oder* gar nicbt erforscbt, und dass unsere Kenntniss dosselben in 
lortwabrendem Zunebmen begriffen ist, so kann eine Classification 
nur als yorlaufigbezeicbnet werden, und ist so einzuricbten, dasssie 
eine bedeutende Erweitening zulasst. Die geeignetste Eintbeilung 
bestebt in drei auf geograpbiscber Basis anzunebmenden Haupt- 
zweigen, welcbe in Nebenzweige eingotbcilt wcrdcn, so zwar, dasa 
aicb die yon Missionaren und ^iscndcn neu entdeckten Sprachen. 
anreiben lessen. Diese drie Hauptzweige sind i. der sudUcbe, t. 
der bstlicbe, 3. der westlicbe. 

Den sudlichen Zweig bat Bleek in drei Nebenzweige getbeilt, 
namlicb i) l^fir-Land, 2) Becbuana-Land, 3) Tekeza. Im ersten^ 
dieser Ne^nzweige baben wir die beriibmte Sproche der Ama-Xosa 
Oder Kafir und der Ama-Zulu. Hier eingescblossen sind noch 
andere Stamme, die Ama-Fonda, die Ama-Fin^, Ama-Zwazi, 
Ma-Tab^le, Ma-Kal^a, die berrscbenden Klassen in Dmzila’s Land 
und die zerstreuten Banden der Ma-Viti odcr Wa-Tuta, unter 
mancben andem Namen nordlicb yom Zambesi bckannt. Die beiden 
grossen Spracben dieses Nebenzweiges sind genau bekannt und, auf 
Yeranlassung der grossen engliscben and amerikaniscben Missions- 
Gesellscbaften, zu einer ausgedebnten Literatur grammatiscber und 
religioser Werke und Erziebungs-Scbriften verwendet worden. 
Die Kamen der bier zu crwabnenden Scbriftsteller sind Scbreuder 
^us Norwegen), Grant, Colenso, Perrin, Bonatz, Dohpe, Roberts, 
^yce, Dayis und Appleyard. Yiele ihrcr Scbriftcn baben 
dayraiscben YTertb. 

Der Be-Cbudna-Xebenzweig umscbliesst die Spracben dcr Mehr- 
zabl iener gewaltig grossen Bevblkerung im Inncrn Afrikas, 
siidlicn yom Wendekreise des Stcinbocks; sie ist vcnuengt mit 
Buscbmannem und aus Miscblingen bestehenden Yolksstammen. , . 
Das Drackenbiirg-Gebirge trennt sie von den Kafini. Sudlich' 
xeichen sie bis an den Orangefluss, westlicb bis an dm Kalahari- 
Wiiste und nordlicb bis an den See Nganii. Si bimn sich in 
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Folge ihrer Macht YolkBstamme unterworten^ wdche andem 
Faxulien angehoren. Finer ihrer eigenen Stiimme hat aeixie 
JBrobenmgen bis iiber den Zambesi ausgedehnt tmd bildet da die 
hensdiende Klam. Andere Stamme zwischen dem Limpopo imd 
dem Zambesi nehmen nnter Zulu-ErobeTom ale Horige eixie 
imtergeordhete Stellung ein. Ehe eine regehnassige Landadhan 
Yorgenommen wild, lasst sich die Yertheilung der Nebenzweige 
dieses Zweiges nicht genau bestimmen. Yon bstlidien Be-Ghndna- 
Stammen kennen wir die Be-Suto, l£a-Kol61o, Ma-Bntze, Ha-Konda 
nnd andere. Yon westlichen Bechuana sind l^kannt die Ba-Bolnng, 
Ba-Thlapi, Ba-Mangwdto nnd andere. Die Kehntniss ihrer Spraohen 
yexdan]Qen wir Brown, Moffat, Fredonx, Archbell nnd Casalis; in 
denselbcii sind XJebersetzungen der Heiligen Schrift nnd zahlieicihe 
Werke ’/tir Erziehnng so wie Yon leligiosem Inhalte gedzuckt 
worden. , 

An dem dritten Nebenzweig ‘^Tekeza” ist festznhalten ant 
Bleeks Antoiitat bin, welche dnxch die, Yon Friedrich Muller 
angenofninene. Classification nnterstiitzt wird. Diese Annahme 
griindet sich anf ein bemerkensweithes sprachliches Phanomen, 
welches in der Bede gewisser Stamme nordlich Yom Znln-Lande 
nnd bei den Ma-Tonga nnd den Ma-Hloega in dem, der Delagoa-Bai 
znnachst ^legencn, Inlande sich zeigt. Ob sich diese Classifi- 
cation wild halten lassen, scheint zweitelhaft. So weit nnsere 
Erfahmng geht, sprechcn die herrschenden Bassen Zulu nnd die 
beherrschten Suto. 

Was man Yom dstlichen Zweigc der Bantn-Familie weiss, ruhzt 
Yon Englfindeni nnd Amerikonem her. Wir warten anf die Er- 
scheinnng dentacher GelehrUnv^ nnter den Sprachen dieser Begion. 
Im* Lanfe der nachsten funfuhdzwanzig Jahre Yrird sich hier eine 
reiche Emte Yon Material anhaufen. Die Grenze des Feldes lasat 
sich mit Bestimmtheit angeben ; aber es ist jungMulicher Boden. 
Ich babe die Yerantwoitung axd mich genommen, demselben eine 
dreifoche Theilnng zu geben. 

I. Dos untere Stromgobiet des Zambesi ; 

. 2 . Zanzibar nnd das umliegende Land nordlich Yom See NyasOi 
wo die Wosscrschoide dem Indiachen Ocean zugewandt ist; 

3 . Das Flnssgobiet der Binnenseen Victoria Byanza, imd Taa- 
ganyika. 

Dos Stromgebiet des Zamb4si nmfdsst cine Angnbl Sprachen^ 
welche Yon Stammen gesprochen werden, die mit den englisdien 
Missionaren in Bcnihrang kommen. Wir hbren stets Yon nenen, 
bishcr unbokannton Sprachen diosor Begion. Die Sprachwiasen- 
schfi^ hat nur schr wenig gewonnen in Folge dw mdir ala 
zwoihnndcrtjahrigcn Bosotzung desLuidea duich die.Portngieaaa. 
Dio Qronzen dieses Nebenzweigos sind nach Borden pine imagjnaie 
Linie bis znm See Byasa nnd daruber hinans bis z^ See 
Bangwoolo >jDach Weston bis zn den Qrenzen dee Kdnigreidis div 
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Ha-Butze Vobunda, n^elche Suto sprechen ; nach Siiden bit za 
den Orenzen des Ednigreicbs TTmzila, wo Zulu und Sdto 
gesprochen werden. In Anbetracht des sparlichen Materials ist 
alles dieses nur als proyisorisch und als ein Anfang zu betrachten, 
die Eamen der Sprachen zu sammehi) iiber deren Dasein kein 
Zweifel waltet. Nur durch bestandige, den Berichten der 
Beisenden und Missionare zugewandte Aufmerksamkeit, lassen 
sich bier Eortscbritte macben ; es ist aber der wissenscbaftlicbe 
Cbarakter der von den Missionaren ausgehenden Berichte von 
ungleich bbherem Werthe, als der, welchen wir gelegentlichen 
Kotizen gewohnlicher Beisenden beimesscn konnen. Ohne letztere 
der TTngenauigkcit zeihen zu wollen, konnen wir dock nicht umbin 
zu bemerken, dass sie bisber fiir die Wisscnsebaft von geringer 
Bedeutung gewesen. Bcbman und Erapf baben nacb den Angaben 
eincs Wanderers ein Worterbucb der Spruebe am See Nyasa 
zusammengestellt ; andererseits aber besitzen wir im Druck kleine 
wertbvolle Abbandlungen von Missionaren, Sammlungen entbaltend 
aus dem Munde des Yolkes am Nyasa, von den Nyanja, Makuo, 
Eond^ und den Yao. Wir baben ausserdem nocb Woi^rsamm- 
lungen. 

Die Wohnsitze der Stiimme werden nacb und nacb bestimmt. 

Der andera Nebenzweig, namlich der Zanzibars, erstreckt sicb 
siidlicb vom xap Delg|^o langs der Eiiste bin, bis zu den Grenzen 
der Qalla von der bamitiseben Oruppe, und zu den Ewafi und 
Masai von der nubiscb-fulabiscben Gruppe. Hier cingescblossen 
sind aucb alle Inseln an dcr Eiiste, ausserdem die Gruppe der 
Eomoro-Inscln ; dock Madagascar ist auf der Sprachen-Earte 
Airikas weggelassen worden, da es cinem andem Sprachen-System 
angebdrt. Die berrsebende Spracbe ist das Swabili, die Etisten- 
spracbe. Die Structur dersclben ist Bantu, aber ganz und gar 
vom Arabiseben durcbdningen. Sie wird bauptsacblicb von Me- 
bomedanem geredet, welcbe einige BildungA)esitzen ; den Beweis 
fiir die letztere liefert ibre arabisebe Sebreibart. P's ist die Lingua 
franca des dstliclien Afrikas, und unsero grossen Entdecker baben 
in der Begel mit Hiilfe dieser Spracbe, welcbe mit alien andcren, 
die wir kennen, verwandt ist, ibro Aufgabcn ijeldst. 

Wir besitzen Skizzen elementariscben Inhalts, ausserdem Ueber- 
setzungen -und Worterbiicher des Nyika, Pokomo, Shambdlai 
Bondei, Eamba, Zaramo, Gindo und Angazidja, cbenso die 
ziemlicb vage Mozambische Wdrtcrsammlung, die Peters aus 
Berlin geliefert und Bleek hcrausgegeben. 

Der dritte Nebenzweig, namlick der der Flussgebiete des Vic- 
toria Byanza und des Tanganyika bictet ein vielversprechendes 
Feld die oberen Gewasscr des Nils und des Eongo umfassend. 
Zwei bedeutendo protestantisebe Missionen und eine rumisekf 
katboliscbe in zwei Abtbeilungen baben diese Region besetit. 
Yermittelst einer Eette von Stationen ist eine Yerbindung von 
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Zanzibar aus mit beiden Seen bergestellt. Eine zweite Eoute ist 
nacb dem Tanganyika iiber den See Nyasa vorgeschlagen. Dieses 
wunderbare Unternchmen ist dcr Erfolg des Missions-Eifers, den 
Henry Stanley’s Auffordcning hervorrief. Ist nun sebon so viel 
in fiinf Jahren gcschchen, was diirfen wir da nicht von den 
naebsten fiinfundzwanzig erwarten ? Dcr engliscbe Handel wird 
sich bald auf den Wegen entwickcln, welcbc engliscbe Missionare 
angebubnt, Eugliindcr und Amcrikanor erforscht baben. Jcdei 
von dort cingesandte Bericbt enthiilt Worterverzeicbiiisse irgend 
einer nemen Spracbe und Anzeigen, dass an Uebersotzungen der 
Bibel und an Ebinunitarscbriften gearbeitet werde. Druckpressen 
werden vcrlangt, und das Standard-alphabet des Herm Lepsius 
wird fiir Spracbfornicn verwandt, von dcjren Dasein man vor einigen 
Jabren nocb niebts wusste. Fiir eine solclie Entwioklung lasst 
sich kein Ziel abseben. Bereits ist das Manuscript einer Gram- 
matik dcr Spracbe von Ganda, dem Hofo des Kiinigs Mtesa, mir 
zur Begiitachtung vorgelegt wonlcn ; es wird nocb dicsen Herbst 
zum Drucke gclangen. Ebonso stebt zu erwarten ein Tbeil der 
boiligen Sebrift in dcr Spracbe vom See Tanganyika. 

Die wcstliche Grenze dieses fr’ebcnzweiges liisst sich bestimmen, 
indem man cine imaginare Linic von Niangwo am Kongo siidwarts 
nacb dem See Bangweulo ziebt. Wabrend uns Wortorverzeiebnisso 
von don Spraohcjn der grossen Volksstiimmc zugeben, deren Namen 
wie aus einom Fcoinniireb('n an uiiser Gbr klingen, werden dieso 
Hamcn an den fiir sic frcigclassenen Stellon verzeiebnet werden, und 
der grosse fiir uns Icerc Baum des ustlicbcn Afrikas im siidlicben 
Wendekreis winl nacb und nbch seine Ausfiillung erbalten, denn, 
wie bei Bespreebung des niiobsten Zweiges zu erseben ist, w'erden 
die Erforsdier vom W(>sten aus bald Nyongwe und die Hauptstadt 
des Cazenibe am S(m; Muoro crreicben. 

Dor westliebe Zw’(ig dor Bantu-Familie begreift die westliche 
Hiilfto des siidtro])isebon Afiikas in sieb, von dem Namaqua-Land 
dor Hottontottc’n-(jriippt3 an im Siiden bis zu d(;n Cameroon -B(*rgcn 
im Konlen. Nordliob winl dieser Zweig von dor Neger-Region 
durch ungewisse Gronzen cincs unei-forsohton Landes gesebieden. 
Es ist boiiierkonswt'rtb, dass einige clor Abstaniniung nacb den 
Hcgem angebdrige Stiimme Bantu-Spracbon reden. 

Im Ostem liogt dor ungobeure Ibium di's unerforsobten mittlcron 
Afrikas. an beiden Ufern des Kongo, wo kriegerisebe Wilde und 
Kanibalen bauson. 

Der bc‘sagte wcstliolic Zweig tboilt sieb in droi Kcbonzwcige. 
i) Die portugicsisolie NiiMlerlassung Angola mit dcmi >vas dazu ge- 
lidrt ; uuss('rdcm <las Land siidliob bis an die (inmzon des Namdqua- 
Londi's. 2 ) Das Stromgobiet des unteren Kongo. 3) Das Strom- 
gobiot des Ogowni-Gabun nnd das Land nordwiirts bis an die 
Cameroons. Dieser gauze Zweig bietet ein botfnungsrciobes Feld 
fiir die Fursebung, da ein sobr reges Leben liings dcr gonzen Kiisto 
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liemclit, in Polge der Gtegenwarfc engliBcher/fninzoBicKdier, dentscher, 
portugiesisclier, spanischer und ameiikanischer Besucher, welohe 
dort verschiedene Zwecke veifolgen. 

In dem ersten der genannten Nebenzweige finden wir die Herfiro- 
Sprache, deren Kennimss wir Herm yeidanken, und das 

Ndonga von Ova-Mpo, welches im Siiden des Fiusses Cun^ne 
Yon Yolksstammcn geredet wild, welche dem Namen nach unter 
englischer Botmassigkeit stehen. Ndrdlich yon dem erwahnten 
Flusse, in der poitugiesischen Niederlassung, begegnet man der 
Bunda-Sprache. Fiir diese haben wir das Wditerbuch und die 
drammatik des Capuciners Cannecattim, yeroffentlicht in Lissabon 
i. J. 1504 ; aucb die Orammatik des Pedro de Diaz 1677. Wie es 
Bcbeint, erstreckt sich diese Spracbe iiber ein weites Gebiet ; dock 
bericbtcn spaterc Beisende yon dem Dasein einer andem Spracbe, 
welcbc in Bihe gesprocben werdo. Yon jenseits der poitugiesiscben 
OroUze komiuen uns andere Namen zu : so baben uns Pogge und 
Buchner, welche bis nacb Kabebe, der Hauptstadt des Muata Yanyo 
yordrangen, andere Namcn, aber sebr wenig Yerlassliches bericbtet. 

Der Nebenzweig des Kongo cntbalt den Keim zu weiteren £ni- 
deckungen. Missionare und Eiforscher dringen nacb und nach dem 
Fluss aufwarts zu dem Stanley Pool. Das Kongosprache wird uns 
durch eine Grommatik yon Brucciottus erlcichtert, welche 1 659 in 
Bom im Druck ersebien. Moglicherweise bekommen wir im Yerlauf 
einiger Jabre Dampfbdte, welche dann yon Stanley Pool nacb 
B'yangwe fabreii, und da werden wir yiele neue Sprachen kennen 
lemcn. Wir seben mit Zuyersiebt einem in der naebsten Zeit zu ^ 
erwortenden Bt^riclite iiber die im Stromgebiete des Kon^, westlicb 
yon Stanley Pool, berrschenden Dialekte so wie Bibclubersetzungen 
entgegen. Yon diesem Ncbenzweig, der so yoU yon unsichem 
Yersprochimgcn ist, und keine Frucht tragi, welche unter der 
Pdege modemer Bildung reift, geben wir nacb Noiden iiber zu dem 
Nebenzweig des Stromgebietes des Ogowai-Gabun, wo wir mehreren 
genau bestimmten Sprachen begegnen, welche durch Arbeiten yon 
bervorragendem Yerdienste zuganglicb geworden. Diese gewahren 
einen yoUstandigen Einblick in die Natur der Sprachen, welche den 
Pongwe, den Dualla, den Kele und den Bewohnem der Insel 
Fernando Po eigenthiimlicb sind. Wir besitzen dayon gute zweek- 
miissige Grammatiken, Uebersetzungen yon Thcilen der Bibcl und 
sebr yicle kleinere Sebriften, die im Laufe einer langen Beibe yon 
Jahren v(m englischcn und amerikaniseben Missionaren yerfaast 
worden sind. 

Wir kommen jetzt, zufolge unserer Eintbeilung der Sprachen 
Afrikas, zu der sechsten und letzten Gruppe, namlicb zu der der 
Hottentotten und Busebmanner. 

Yom Korden her yon maebtigeren Stammen nacb dem aussersten 
Siiden gedriingt, und nur durch die Ankunft der Englander in der 
Ifiederlassung am Eap, sowie durch die menschcnlreundlicbca 
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Bemuhimgen englischer und deutsclier Missionare Yom TTntergang 
gerettet, finden sich hier diese beiden Ueberreste friiberer Bevolk- 
erung. Sie steben in keinerlei Yerwandtschoft zu einander oder 
zu der Bantu-Eamilie und sind an Earbo und Eorperbildung 
durcbauB verscbieden. Wie wir scbon fniber erwahnt, gcbbren nach 
der Ansicht einiger namhaften Gelehrten, die Hottentotten, welcbe 
die erste Sondergmppe ausmachen, zu der bamitiscben Omppe, 
wabrend die Buscbmanner offenbar der TJeberrest you XTrpinwobn- 
em Bind. Spuren you solcben finden Bicb an Yielen andem Orten 
deB afrikaniscben EidtheilB. Bei zunebmender KenntniBS wird es 
Yielleicbt mbglicb, nacb sorgfaltiger Yergleicbung, eine Gruppe 
YOU Ureinwobnem zu bilden, als UeberbleibBel you Bewobnem, 
welcbe zu einem Helotentbum oder zu einem Zustande you Yer- 
wilderung und Yerworfenbeit berabsanken. Die Hottentotten oder 
Eoikoi sind zu bekannt, um bier eingebend besprocben zu werden. 
Es finden sicb unter denselben Yier Dialekte : i ) Das Nama oder 
Nam 4 qua, der reinste dieser Dialekte ; 2) Das Eorana am Orange- 
Fluss; 3) Der Dialekt der im Osten zerstreuten Stamme; 4) Der- 
jenige Dialekt, welcber you den Hottentotten in der Nabo der 
^pstadt gesprocben wird. Ausserdem geboren bieber die Griqua 
und andere aus Miscblingen bestebende Stamme ; sie sind mit 
Hollandem der Spracbe und dem Blute nacb Yormengt. XJeber 
die Spracbe, die nicbt mebr lange andauorn kann, sind Yiele 
Yortrefflicbe Arbeiten you Missionaren Yerfasst worden. Sie bat 
Yier Scbnalzlaute. 

Die zweite Sondergmppe ist die der Buscbmanner oder San. 
Ibr niedriger Wucbs, ibre Blodigkeit und Eurcbtsamkeit mabnen 
sofort an andere zwergbafte Stamme, deren Dasein in andem 
'Tbeilen dieses Eestlandes ausser Zweifel stebt. Sie leben in 
zerstreuten Gmppen in Be-Cbu&na und Damara-Land, aucb ander- 
warts. Man hat Yerscbieden'e erfolgreiche Yersucbe gemacbt, 
ibre Spracbo und ibre Sagen zu erkunden. Ihre bekaiinten aecbs 
Scbnalzlaute sind eine biicbst interessante Eigenthiimlicbkeit. 

Es mdchte denen, welcbe sicb mit dem Ursprung der Spracbe 
bescbaftigen, zu ratben sein, ein balbes Jahrbundcrt zu Yerzieben, 
bis alle Spracbformen Afrikas gesammelt, untersucbt und deren 
Phaenomene erklart sind. 

Manche Spracbformen sind wie Blatter Yerwebt, und, diirfen 
wir gewissen Berichten Glauben scbenken, so giebt es mancbe, die 
nocb im Werden sind. Der Stmctur und dem Organismus einer 
Sprache ist eine meikwurdige Lebenskraft eigen, aber die Worter 
sind Yielfaltigem Wecbsel unterworfen. Aucb erscben wir aus 
den Sprachen Afrikas, dass ein sehr complicierter Sprachorganis- 
mus mit einem Zustande sebr wenig entwickelter CiYili^tion 
Yereinbar ist, und dass die Spracben der Wilden nicbt notbwen- 
dig das Geprage der Einfacbheit tragen ; femer dass der Organismus 
der Wort- und Satzbildung diesen Wilden Yon selbst gekommen, 
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und dass sie niclit anders hatten redon kdnnen, batten sie selbst 
den Versucb gemacbt anders zu reden. 

Es ist fiir micb cbenso wohl eine Ebre ids ein Ycrgniigen, in 
einer deutscbcn Versammlung meine Anerkcnnung der grosscn 
Yerdiensto auszusprechen, welcbe sicb deutschc Gclehrsamkeit 
nm Afrika crworben hat, und auf die grossen Hoffnungcn binzu- 
weisen, mit welchcn man ibrcn zukiinftigcn Lcistungen entgegcn- 
siebt. Durch die Kraft und Encrgic, womit das englische Yolk 
die Yersuchc fortsctztc, wolche die Portugicsen cingcstellt hatten, 
ist fiir Afrikas Osten, Westen and Siidcn das Thor Europas gcdffnct 
Worden. Die Englander habcn weder die Anmuth und Lcichtigkcit 
des zierlichcn franzdsischen Yolkes, nech besitzen sic die solide 
und tiefe Gclehrsamkeit der Deutschen ; sie sind aber praktisch, 
kraftvoll und eigcnwillig. Fiir sie ist das Kamecl ein Lastthicr, 
bestimmt Baumwollbalhm und Biboln zu tmgen. Ein Yolksstamm 
ist fiir sic ein Haufen Manner und Frauen, wclchc mit dcr besagten 
Baumwollc zu beklcidcn und mit den Biboln zu bekehnm sind. 
Sprachen wenlen erlcmt und Bucher in dcnsclbcn verfasst zu 
'praktischen Zwceken, ohne irgend romantisches odor wissen- 
Bchoftliches Intercssc. 

Ea trifft sich glucklich, daas die D e u t s c h e n Arbeitcn, wio das 
Yerfassen von Grammatikcn, dais Uebersetzen dcr Bibcl und bci- 
liiiiiig auch die Errichtung sclbststundiger Miasionen iibcrnchmen. 
Zum Stmlieren hat in der Ib^gel der Engliindcr nicht die Zeit. 
A Is ich vor vierzig Jahren zum craten Male nach Indien rciste, 
traf ich Lepsius bei der grossen Pyramidc, und erhiclt dort den 
ersten Unterricht in der Hioroglyphen-Schrift. Der bcruhmto 
Gclehrte malto geradc cine Hieroglyphcn-Inschrift zum lluhme 
Preussems iiber den Kingang der Pyrumide. Scitilem hat das 
Stilllcben des Museums un<l der Universitiit ihn in den Stand 
gesetzt, be<leutcndc wis.scnsehaftlichc Schiitzo aufzuhiiufcn, un- 
vcrgiinglichc Tnonumentule Werkc zu verdifentlichcn, und eine 
Tiefe zu ergriinden, zu w<?l('hcr bia dahin kein Senkblci gereicht 
battc. Wiiimm<l di(*ser Zeit war icdi bei dcr Erweiterung der 
brittischen ll(>iTschuft in Indien thiitig, war gc»genw;irtig in 
grossen Selilaehtcn, half gn)ssc Provinzen regicren, und biaher 
unbczahmbarc liaasen an ciinc festc, doch milde llegicningsweise 
gcwdhnen, mit cis(*nicr Hand in cinem Haiidachiih von Summet, 
mit otfner, entschiedener, doch nicht der Thcilnahmo entbehrend(»r, 
Kede. So mangcltc deni Englander, vor der Neigo des Lebena, die 
Zeit, d(jn Orgunismus aelbst (leijenigen Spmehen zu atudicTcn, die 
ihm so gcliiuiig sind wio a(»ine eigemo. Uiiter solchcn Verhiilt- 
nisHcm achulden die Engliindcr Deutschland um so grdssercn Dank 
fiir das, was seine Gelehrten fiir Indien und Afrika geleistet haben. 
Ich, der ich dim ganzim Umfung dicser Arlnnien kenne, sage bier, 
ohne den Yorwiirf nationaler lliihmnMligkeit zu verdicnen: wir 
bediirfen nichtsdestoweniger friseber Sebuaren thiitiger Missioniiro, 
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welcbe lunansgehen und none Orammatikeii, neue Worterbiicher 
Terfasscn; wir wiinsclien wo moglich, auch eine frischo Schaar 
yielseitigcr Gelehrten, wie Lepsius, Bleek und Friedrich Muller 
heranrcifen zu sehen, zur Prufimg, Anordnung, und Bcnutzung, des 
gesammcltcn Materials. 

Fifth International Oriental Congreee^ Berlin, 1881. 
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In der Afrikanischen Abtheilung der im September 1881 zu 
Berlin abgehaltencn Intcmationalen Oricntalistcn -Versamnilung 
hatte ich die Ebro einen Vortrag iiber “ Unscre gegenwiirtige 
Ecnntniss der Sprachen Afrikas” zu bulten; und im Laufc des 
folgcmden Jahres gab ich mcine beiden Biinde iiber die neueren 
Sprachen jenes Erdtheiles heraus. Scitdem ist mcine Aufmerksam- 
keit auf Oceanien gclcnkt worden, und ich beabsichtige jetzt einen 
Aufsatz iiber “ Unsere gegenwiirtige Eenniniss diescr Sprachen ** 
zu Icscn, dem nachstes Jahr ein Band mit ausfiihrlichen Details, 
Sprach-Karten und Bibliographiscben Anhangon folgcn soil. 

£b ist mein Zwcek, die Kenntniss dieses Gegenstandes dadurch 
zu fdrdem, dass ich in systcmatischer Weise dem Publikam den 
Umfang unseres Wissens und damit auch unserer Unwissenheit 
vorlege. 

Was Afrika anbelangt, so sind in don letzton Jnhren ungeheuere 
Fortschritte gemacht worden. Ich rcchnc auf iihnliche Fortschritte 
in Oceanien. In Berlin erwiihnte ich, wie viol die Wissenschaft 
Deutschen Gelehrten zu vdrdanken hat, sowohl was die Sprachen 
Ost-Indicns, als auch was die Afrikas anbetrifft. Ohne ihre Hiilfe, 
wo waren wir? Denn Deutschland hat nicht nur die hervorra- 
genden Geister geliefert, welche oft von unwissenschaftlichen 
Handen gcsammcltc Materialien zu oixlnen batten, sondem Deutsche 
Gelehrtc sind auch hiehin und dahin gereist, und haben zahlreiche 
Sammlungen auf dem Sprachgebiete angestellt. In Bezug auf die 
Sprachen Oceaniens liegen die Sachen anders. In der That, die- 
Bclben hervorragenden Geister haben zwar die angcsammeltcn 
Materialien arrongirt, wie mein verehrter Freund Dr. Friedrich 
Miillcr, und der beriihmte Gelehrte H. Conon von der Gab<*lentz 
und 8c»in Sohn, mein geschatzter Freund Professor Georg von der 
Gabelentz, wclchcr mit Meisterhaiid den von seinem verstorbenen 
Vater fallen gelassenen Faden wiedcr aufgenommen hat ; auch darf 
ich bei diescm Namen die Arbeit von Adolf Bernhard Meyer nicht 
unerwahnt lasscn. Doch bin ich auf dicsem Gobiete wenig anderen 
Anzeichen Doutscher. Arbeit bcgc!gnet, was um so schlimmer fiir 
die Arbeit selbst ist, denn die Bearbeitung der Grammatik und des 
Wdrtcrbuchs schoint eben gerado so die Eigenthiimlichkeit der 
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Deutschen zu sein, wie die Herstellung yon Pflugen, und der 
Schiffsbau die dcs Englischen Yolkcs ist. 

l)ie Arbeit ist yon Engliscben, Franzdsischen und Nord-ameri- 
kanischen (^elehrten gethan worden, mit gelegentlichen Streiflich- 
tem yon Hollandem wie Van Hasselt, H. G. Geisler, und meinem 
guten Freundc Professor Kcm aus Leiden. 

Ein einziges Spanisches Buch, in den Philippinen herausgegeben, 
und sich auf eine Sprache in den Mariancn- oder Ladronen*Inseln 
beziehend, ist mir zugekommen, und ein Russischer Gelehrter hat 
yielvcrsprechende Werke herausgegeben, aber keine andere Na- 
tionalitat hat, so weit meine Xenntniss reicht, zu dieser Arbeit 
beigetragen. 

Was verstcht man unter Oceanien? Es ist jenes Conglomerat 
Oder vielmehr jene grosse Milchstrassc yon grossen und kleinen 
Inseln, welche sich im Stillen Ocean iiber die anerkannten geo- 
graphischen Grenzen von Asien und Amcrika hinaus hinzicht. Die 
alten Geographen glaubten es gabe einen siidlicben Kontinent, 
welcher sich urn den Siidpol erstrecke. Die runde Welt hat sich 
jedoch jetzt all ihrer Geheimnissc begeben, und wir erkennen jetzt 
das Bestehen cines fiinftcn Welttheils an, welcher die grossen 
Inseln Xeu-Guinca, Australion und Neu-Seeland einschliesst, sowie 
eine unzahligc Zahl klcinercr Inseln, die man in Gruppen zusam- 
mengefasst hat, und welche sich wie Guirlandcn von dcr Oster- 
Insel im aiisserstcn Osten bis Tasmanien im Westen crstrccken.’ 
Fiir meinc Zwceke bleibt Malaysicn in Asien, und Madagascar in 
Afrika; sie liogen ausserhalb nieiner Untcrsuchung. Mugen sie 
immerhin ethnologische oder philologische Verwandtschaften mit 
Theilen von Oceanien haben oder nicht ; allcin bei aller Achtung 
yor dem grossen und epoehcmachenden Werke von Humboldt’s 
nehme ich doch auf diese Verwandtschaft keine Riicksicht, indem 
ich sie wedcr bestatige noch vemeine, noch sie anders zu gestalten 
versuchc. 

Ich theile Oceanien in vicr grosse Gebiete ein : 

I. Polynesien. 

II. Melanesien. 

III. Mikronesien. 

IV. Australien. 

Vom aussersten Osten anfangend, behandel ich sie in der ange- 
gebenen Keihonfolgc. Dicsclbc ist bequemer und erschdpfender, 
denn wenn wir uns den Grenzen Asiens nahem, befinden wir uns 
in einem noch nicht sichcrgestellten Gebiete, sowohl im Siiden von 
NeU'Guinea her, als im Osten, nach den Philippinen hin. Es ist 
fraglich, ob wir nicht in ein Gebiet eindringen, welches gcographisch 
ein Theil von Asien ist. 

Wir finden in Polynesien, vom Osten anfangend, die Oster- 
Insel, die Paumotu-Inseln und die bcriihmte Gruppe der Gesell- 
Bchafts-Inseln, yon denen ein Theil bisweilcn die Georg-Inseln 
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gfinannt wird« deren yomehmste Tahiti ein franzosischcs Besitz- 
&um ist, sowie die Austral-Inseln. Die ganze Bibel ist in diese 
Sprache iibersetzt, und dieselbe ist auch durch Grammatiken und 
Worterbiicher zuganglicb gemacht worden. 

Im Nord-Osten ist die Gruppo der Marquesas-Inseln. Hier 
ipricht man eino Sprache dcrsell^n Familie, und wir bcsitzcn hier- 
Ton Grammatiken sowie auch Texte. Dcm Norden zu, 20 Grad 

S erade ndrdlich vom Aequator, kommcn wir an die beriihmte Gruppe 
er Sandwich-Inseln, den Schauplatz der Ermordung von Captain 
Cook, dem grossen Seefohrer. Hier bcsitzcn wir voile Kenntniss 
einer besonderen Schwestcr-Sprachc, die als das Hawaii bekannt, 
und in welche die ganze Bibel iibersctzt ist. Im Norden finden wir 
auch die Gruppen der Union- und der Ellice-Inseln, wo das Fakaafo 
getprochen wird. Siidwaits, in demsclben Brcitcngrade wie die 
Geiellschafts-Inseln, kommen wir nacheinander zu den Hervey- 
Inseln, von welchcn Barotonga die voracbmste, den Schiffer- oder 
Samoa-Inseln, und den Frcundschafts-Inscln, unter denen Tonga 
die grdsste ist. Diese drei Gruppen bcsitzcn besondere wenn auch 
verwandte Sprachen ; alle ilrei sind wissenschaftlich bearbeitet, die 
ganze Bibel ist in alle drei iibersctzt worden. Oestlieh von Tonga, 
Budlich von Samoa ist cine kleinc Inscl, welche Captain Cook 
Savagc-Inscln genannt hat, weil es ihm wegen der Wildhcit der 
Eingeborenen unmdglich war zu lunden ; ihr wirklichcr Name ist 
Niue. Nach vielcn fnichtlosen physischen Versuchen wurdc end- 
lich moralischer Einfluss auf diese Insulancr nu.sgoiibt. Sic haben 
rich schliesslich gleich den Einwohnem der iibrigen Inseln unter- 
worfen, und ein grosser Thcil der Bibel ist in ibre Spracho 
iibersctzt worden. 

Europiier haben sich auf vielcn diescr Inseln angcsicdclt, und 
Konsuln vcrseliiedener Miichtc residiren daselbst ; uber das Work 
dor Civilisation ist auf den Sandwichs-Inseln ganz von Amc^rika- 
niseben Missionuren, gonz von Franzbsischen auf den Hurquosas- 
und den bciden kleinen Inseln Wallis und Home, und auf den 
iibrigen von Englischen geleitet wonlen. Der Umschwung 
wiihrend dcr letzten fiinfzig Jahre ist crstaunlich gewesen. 

Weit nach Sild-Westen sind zwei grossc Inseln, w(?lcho Ncu- 
Secland bilden. Vom sprachwissenscbaftlichen Standj)imktc go- 
hiircn auch sic zu Polynesien, vrcil die; Maori-Spnicbe niit den oben 
erwiihntcn Spruchem verwandt ist. Sic ist ausfiibrlich bearbeitet, 
und die ganze Bibel in dieselbe ul)CTsetzt worden. 

Aus versebiedenen Griinden, seien es Uebervblkerung oder innero 
Streitigkeiten oder Stiinne, w'clclic die Kanbos vor sieli liertricbcn, 
hat cine fortwiibnmde Auswanderung naeb West(‘n Statt g 4 ^fundon, 
und PolynesiKche Kolonic^n, diindi ibre Sprache deiitlieb als solcho 
gckennzeicbnet, linden sicli auf vielcn Ins(‘ln Mcrlanosiens. Zu- 
wcilen trilft man cine Micbspnichc an. Alli;in unscTc^ Kenntniss 
dcf Melunesi.sehen Sprachgebietes ist nuch nicht biiiixdcbend genug, 
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HUS in den Stand zu aetzen, dasa wir auf einer Sprachkarte die 
genaue Lokalitat aolcber Folyneaiachen Eindringlinge verzeichnen 
kdnnten. Ich will nur bier auf doa Pbanomenon aufmerkaam 
macben. Futuna, Aniwa, Uvea und Tikopia aind die bemerkena- 
wertbesten der zablreicben Beiapiele. & iat eine featgeatellte 
Tbatsacbe, f iir welcbe cs binreicbende Beweiae gibt, dasa ca fiir alle 
Bpracbformen auf dicser weiten Strecke vom iqo Orad weatlicher 
Lango von Greenwich bia zum 130 Grad oatlicber Lange, und 
tom 20 Grade nbrdlicber Breite bia zum 50 Grade aiidlicbcr 
Breite, eine einzige Mutterapracbe gegeben bat, und dariiber 
binaus liegt neeb die Frage nacb der Terwandtaebaft dieaer 
ICutterapiucbe mit den Spracben Malaiaiena in Aaien und Mela- 
neaiena, Mikroncaiena und Auatraliena in Oceanien. 

Jemand, der eine lange perabnlicbe Bekanntacbaft mit dieaer 
Spracbfamilie ala einem geaebriebenen und mundlicben Verkebra- 
mittel beaitzt, bat die folgenden cbarakteriatiacben Merkmale 
deraelbKn verzeiebnet : 

I. Daa Adjectiv folgt dem Subatantiv. 

II. Die Zabl wild durcb einen Wecbael im Artikel ange- 
deutet. 

III. Daa beaitzende Fiirwort kommt tor dem Subatantiv^ 

IV. Der Nominativ folgt dem Zeitwort. 

y. Daa Tempua wild durcb eine vorauagebende Faitikel 
angedeutet. Ea gibt aber kein grammatiachea Cie- 
achlecbt. 

YI. Daa Paaaivum wird durcb ein Sufflx auagcdriickt. 

YII. Yeratarkung und Fortdauer der Handlung werden duzch 
ein Prefix und durcb Reduplikation angedeutet. 

YIII. Daa Cauaativum wird durcb em Prefix zuatandegebraebi. 

IX. Oegenaeitigkeit der Handlung wird durcb Prefix und 
Su^ auagedriickt und oft zngleicb durcb Bedupli- 
kation dea Wortea. Jedea Wort acblieaet mit einein 
Yokal. 

Die Spracbe wird mit groaaer grammatiachen Oenauigkeit 
geimrocben. Der Wortvorrath reidbt bia zum Auadruck jedea 
Oedankena. Denjeni^^ die eine Sebweaterapraebe aprechen, iat 
ea niebt mog^cb mit einander zu verkebren. Ea gibt gewdhnlidi 
auch eine Oeiemonienapracbe fiir die HanpUinge. B^tiuidtlieila 
von dem Hamen einea ^uptlinga aind wabrend aeines Lebena und 
oft nacb aeinem Tode aua der Spracbe ve^nt. Die Baaae, weldia 
dieae Inadn bewobnt, iat durcb glanzendea, achlichtea und laagea 
Hear, and durcb belle Kupferlaibe, aowie durcb mali^iadie 
Geeiehtazuge, auagezeicbnet. 

Weadicb von Polyneaien befindet aieh daa ICelaaeaiche Oebieb 
Die Fidachi-Gmppe, eine Engliache Kohmie, liegt, an der linaaar* 
aten Oat-Orenze, und eine Inadkette entreckt aicb in einam 
Hialbkieia bia nacb der groaaen Inad Ken-Guinea, wiUm §mM 
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xnit eingeschloBsen ist, bis wir uns in den Inseln Ton Malaisien 
Oder den Asiatischen Archied vcrwickeln. Auch bier ist das 
Spracbgcbict iingeheuer ausgedebnt, von dem Wendekreise des 
Steinbocks bis zu dcm Aequator in der Breite, und vom 1 70Bten 
Grade bstlicber Lange von Greenwich, bis zu dem i308ten Grade 
sich erstreckend, gewisse Theile von Australicn nicht mitgerechnet^ 
die innerbalb dicser Grenzcn liegen. 

Gliicklicberweise sind die Inselgruppen gut abgegrcnzt, und 
desbalb konnen wir geograpbisch mit vollkommcner Gewissbeit 
und spracblich mit relativcr Gewi‘'<»beit vorgeben in Tolge der 
Arbeiten mchrercr Missionsgesellscnaften, und aut Grund dos 
wiebtigen Werkes “Die Spracben von Melanesicn,” welches in 
d^jsem Jabro von der Ozforder UniverBitats-rrcBse veroffentlicbt 
worden ist. 

Icb fange mit der Fidsebi-Gruppe an. Die grosseren Inseln 
baben eine Oberflache so gross wie Wales. Die Bewohner gebdren 
zu der dunkelen Basse ; da sie aber an die belle Basse angrenzen, 
bat ibr Blut eine Misebung erfahren. Die Spracbe ist grundlicb 
studirt, und die ganze Bibel iibersetzt worden. 

Kdr^ch davon befindet sicb die Insel Botuma, unter der 
Oberberrschaft von Fidschi, mit besonderer Spracbe; dieselbe ist 
bearbeitet und ein Theil der Bibel iibersetzt worden. Sie ist eine 
besondere Spracbe. 

Westlicb kommen wir an die Loyalty-Inscln, welcbc aus drei 
grossen Inseln besteben, die nacb und nacb unter die Oberberrschaft 
der franzdsiseben Kolonie Neu-Kaledonicn gckommen sind. Die 
Inseln beissen Hare, Lifu und Uvea. Die Spracben dieser 
Inseln sind so versebieden, dass es notbwendig geworden ist die 
Bibel in jede derselben zu iibersetzen. In das Lifu ist die ganze 
Bibel iibersetzt worden, und ein grosser Tbcil derselben in die 
beiden anderen. Wenn man einen und denselben Vers in den drei 
versebiedenen Uebersetzungen vergleicbt, so iiberzeugt man sicb 
sogleicb, dass die Spracben ganz von einander versebieden sind, und 
gerade weil Agenten derselben Missionen alle Inseln bewobnen, 
kann man niebt an der Notbwendigkeit dieser Uebersetzungen 
zweifeln. 

Weiter nacb Westen gruppiren sicb die Inseln Neu-Kaledonien, 
und die kleine Fichten-Insel. Besondere Spracben sind vorbanden, 
aber wir baben bier niebt die Bibel-Uebersetzung als bequemen 
Fiihrer, da es niebt die Gewobnbeit der franzosiseben Xatboliken 
ist dieses Bucb zum Unterriebt des Yolkes zu benutzen. Es ist 
eine grosse Be<^uemlicbkeit fiir Spracbwissenscbaftliche Zweeke, 
dasselbe Bucb in alle Spracben iibersetzt zu finden, es versieht 
uns zu gleicber Zeit mit eincm Text, und einem Mittcl Sprach- 
verglcicbungen anzustellen. Wir finden, dass es in Xeu-Eale- 
donicn drei verschiedene Spiuchen gibt, das Yeben im Koiden, 
das Duauru an der Siid-West-Kiistc, und eine dzitte Spracbe un- 
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richeren Namens, aber bestimmten Ortes, nnd durch eine 'W’oiier- 
sammlun^ und hinreichende geographische Bezeichnung belegt, 
80 dass ich sie bier vorzeichnen kann. Eine Wdrtersammlimg ist 
fiir die Fichten-Insel geliefcrt worden. Ohne Zwoifel werden wir 
bald iibcr die Spracbcn dieser beiden Inseln genauc Eenniniss 
bckommen, dcnn die franzusischen Oclebrten baben ibre Aufmerk- 
samkcit jetzt nacb dieser Kicbtung gelenkt. Auf meiner Beise 
nordlicb bcfinde icb micb jetzt unter den Ncuen Hebriden, die sich 
iiber 10 Grad siidlicber Breite erstrecken. Indcm icb die beiden 
Inseln Futuna und Aniwa iibergebe, die icb von spracblicbem 
Gesiebtspunkte zu Polynesien gereebnet babe, fabre icb weiter 
yon Aneiteum nacb Tanna, von Eromanga, deni Scbauplatz von 
mebr als einer Mordtbat, nacb Fut^, oder der Sandwicb-Insel, 
wo die Franzosen sicb in der letzten Zeit niedergelassen baben : 
von Nguna oder der Montague-lnsel nacb der Drei-Hiigel-Insel, 
die als Mai bekannt ist ; von den Scbafer-Inseln nacb Api ; von 
Faama nacb Ambrym ; von Mallicolo nacb der Pfingst-Insel ; von 
Espiritu Santo nacb Oba oder der Lcpcr-Inscl, und weiter nacb der 
Maewo- oder Aurora-Inscl, der nordlicbsten der Gruppe. 

Auf einigen dieser Inseln gibt es mebr als cine • Spracbe, von 
denen jedc der andem unverstandlicb ist; auf einigen linden sich 
Polynesisebe Kolonien. Die Eingeborenen sind ungastlicbe, ver- 
ratherisebe Wilde und Kannibalen, aber dennoch sind alle Inseln 
besuebt und ibre Spracbcn erlcmt worden. Grammatiken, Wdrter- 
sammlungen und Texte werden nacb und nacb bekannt gemacht. 

Icb fabre jetzt weiter und komme zu den Bunks-lnscln, und 
weiter von der Merlav-lnscl nacb Santa Maria, welche zwei 
Spracben besitzt, und dann von der grossen Banks-Insel oder 
Vanua Lava, mit fiinf Dialectcn, nacb der Zuckerbut-Insel, deren 
Spracbe, das Mota, cinst die Lingua franca des ganzen Gebietes 
zu sein bestimmt scheint ; und eiidlich von der Saddle- oder Motlav- 
Inscl nacb Ilowa und der Bligb-lnsel, die aucb unter dem Eamen 
XJreparapara und Norbarbnr bekannt ist. Von diesem Punkte aus 
komme icb durcb die kleinen Inseln, die als die Torres-Insel 
bekannt sind, bindurcb, nacb der Santa-Cruz-Gruppe, wo icb die 
Santa-Cruz- oder Dcni-Insel finde, und weiter nunllicb nacb der 
Gruppe der Scbwalben-Inseln, von welcben Nifilolc die grdsste ist. 
Auf Vanikoro, in der San ta-Cniz -Gruppe, kam am Ende des 
vorigen Jahrbunderts der unglueklichc La Perouse mit seinen 
beiden Schiffen urn, und ihr Loos blieb liinger als ein Viertcljahr- 
bundert unbekannt. Auf Xikopu, in der Schwnlben-Gruppe, fiel im 
Jahre 1871 der opferwilligo und gclchrtc Bishop Patteson, und 
man fond in cinem vom Wasser bin und her getricbenen Boote 
seine Leicbc mit fiiiif Wunden, dem Zeichen dor Rachc der Wildcn, 
welche durch die Mensclicnriiuber der benaebborten Kolonien in 
Wutb gebnicht wonlen wai'cn. 

Nicht obne vicles Blutvcrgiesscn und den Yerlust vielcr tbcucren 
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Menschenlcben ist unscro geographische und fiprachwissenschafi;- 
lichc Kcnntniss dieses Gebietes erkauft worden. Ein wenig nach j 
Westen ab komme ich durch die Salomons-Inseln vorbei an Ulawa, ; 
und St. Christoval mit drei Sprachen, Guadalconar, Elorida (auch 
untcr deni Nunicn Anudka bekannt), Ysabel mit zwei Sprachen, von 
denen die einc Bugotu odor klahaga genannt wird, und die andero 
Gao nach dem Arcliipel von Neu Georgien. Dieses war das Gebiet, 
das im Juhre 1568 von Mendana, dem NefPen dcs Spanischen 
Vicckbnigs von Peru, entdeckt wurde, der, von seiner Gem^hlin. 
Donna Isabella begleitct, im Jahre 1595 einen zweiten Bcsuch 
daselbst abstattete, im Laufe dcssen er starb. Er dachtc er piitte 
die Tierra Australia, die so lunge von den Alten ertraumt worden 
war, entdeckt, und er gab den Inseln die hochklingendon Namen, 
welche die einzigen Erinnerungen Spaniseber Besetzung geblieben 
sind. Die Spracben aller dieser Stamnic sind jetzt erlemt worden, 
und Knabcn werden jiihrlicb nacb den Central-Bildungsanstalten 
dcr Zuckcrhut'Iiisel und Norfolk-Insel gebracht, um berangebildet, 
und dann als Keime der Civilisation und Gesandte des Eriedens 
zu den Ibrigen zuriickgesandt zu werden. Dies ist die friedlicbe 
Methode der Erobc^rung. Es ist zu boffen, dass kcinc Europaisebe 
Liindergier diese gesegnete Arbeit stdren werde. 

Meinc lleisc fortsetzend, komme icb an den Bismarck-Arcbipcl, 
und die neuen Deutschen Besitzthumen, und durcb St. Georgs- 
Canal zwischen den Inseln von Neu-Brittanien und Ncu-Irland 
bindurch stcuemd bofinde icb micb bei dcr Herzog von Yorks- 
Insel. Hier bestebt scit vielon Jabren cine bedeuttmde Missions- 
station, aucb sind Gramniatiken und Wdrterbiicber gesebrieben, 
und ein Evangelium iibersetzt und godruckt wonlen, ein Gegen- 
stand von grossem Interesse f iir Sprachforsclicr ; auch bin ich von 
Deutschen Gclehrten um Exemplare angegangen worden. Diese 
Sprache ist noch mit den Spraclum dor ]N^eucn Ilebriden und der 
Salomon-Inseln verwandt, und Glcichwol so zu sagen im Angesiebt 
von Papua und Neu-Guinea. 

Ich sebliesse Neu-Guinoa in Melanesien ein; zu der grossen 
Insel, in wclcbe sicb Englund, Deutsirhland und Holland getbeilt 
baben, geburen die kleinen Inseln in der Torres- Strasse, die 
Murray-Insel, und andcrc, und weiterhin die Aru-Inseln und die 
Ke-Inseln, die Inseln Salawati, Mysol, Guebi und Waigiou. Hier 
komme ich an das strittige Gebiet an der Grenze voi^ Malaisien* 
und Namen werden bier nur pro fortnd aufgefiihrt, ddmit nichts 
vergessen werde. Ich fiible, dass ich micb jetzt in ein Gebiet der 
Ungewissbeit und dor Streitfragen wage. Es ist unmdglich Neu- 
Guinea in dersclben Ausfiibrlichkeit wie das iibrige Melanesien zu 
bcbandcln, welches, aus kleinen Inseln bestebend, Jabr aus Jabr 
ein den Missionsschiflen und Missionsagenten, die selbst entweder 
Folyncsisebe oder Melanesiscbc Christen waren, zuganglicb gewesen 
ist. Neu-Quinea ist eine ungebeuere Insel, die grosste auf der 
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ganzen Welt, nnd steKt gerade jetzt atif demaelben Punkt, den 
Afrika yor fiinfandzwanzig Jaliren, ehe die Eiforachungaepioche 
anflng. 

ICeiner Hethode getreu kaan ieh keine Sprache auf meiner Liirte 
yerzeichnen, bis ich durch eine selbststandige geographiache Unter- 
auohimg die genaue Lokalitat eifoncht babe, worin sie geapiochen 
wild ; wild diese Yoraicht nicht befolgt, ao kann eine und dieaelbe 
Sprache zweinud unter einem ipfidem Kamen mit einer ao zu aagen 
in den Wolken hangenden Lokalitat aufgefiihrt werden. Dieaea 
iat nicht gate aprachwiaaenachaftliche Oeographie. Ich habe yon 
Berlin erfahren, daaa bia jetzt yon den Deutachen Foradiem anf 
der Bordaeite der Inael, mit Auanahme dea yon einem Buaaiachen 
Beiaenden zuaammengeatellten Vokabulara der Aatrolabe Bay, 
nichta Sprachlichea ^aammelt worden iat. Die Hollander haben 
nna wenig mehr ala eine Sprache, Mafor genannt, gegeben, welche 
genau atudirt und durch eine Qrammatik und die Ueberaetzung yon 
einem Theil der Bibel repiiiaentirt iat. 

Die Sprachen der angrenzenden Inaeln aind una nur durch Wdr- 
teraammlungen bekannt. Die Sprachen der Inaeln Murray und 
Saibai aind una durch die Ueberaetzung einea Eyangeliuma zugang- 
lich, und die Sprache der Damley-Inael durch eine Worteraammlung. 
In dem Engliachen Theil der Inael finde ich mchr Auakunft. Fiinf- 
hundert Meilen der Eiiste entlang, aagt una einer, der da wohnt, 
werden nicht weniger aLa fiinfundzwanzig beaondere Sprachen oder 
Dialekte geaprochen, waa auf eine groaae Miachung der Stamme 
aohlieaaen laast. Daa Motu und die Sprache dea Siid-Capa atehen 
yoran ; in beiden aind Ueberaetzungen einea Eyangeliuma gemacht 
und gedruckt worden, welche die Gelehrten in den Stand aetzen 
aich ein Urtheil (iber den Charakter der Sprachen zu bilden. Ein 
urtheilafahiger Gelehrter in Helaneaien aagt una, daaa die Motu- 
Sprache entachieden Melaneaiach iat, und daaa die Worteraammlung 
dea Mafor, welchea yon einem Stamme in ao groaaer Entfemung 
wie der nord-weatliche Zipfel dieaer groaaen Inael geaprochen wird 
und auaaerhalb aller und jeder Beriihrung mit Melaneaien ateht, 
einen groaaen Theil in Melaneaien gebrauchlicher Wbrter enthalt. 
Wir miiasen im Auge behalten, daaa, waa dieaelbe Sprache Mafor 
anbetrifft, ein beriihmter Deutacher Gelehrter erklart bat, daaa aie 
gfinzlich verachieden aei, wahrend zu gleicher Zeit ein eben ao 
beriihmter Hollandiacher Gelehrter auf der Orientaliaten-Veraamm- 
lung zu Leiden daa Gegentheil behauptete, und zum Beweia aeiner 
Behauptung Einzelheiten anfiihrte. In Neu-Guinea gibt ea un- 
zweifelhaft zwei liaaaen, eine achwarze und eine braune. Einige 
wollten behaupten, daaa ea einat eine dritte Baaae gegeben babe, 
yon der noch einige Ueberbleibael aich fanden. Diese Rassen haben 
aich yermiacht imd zahlloae Yarietaten gebildet. Beide Raaaen 
begegnen aich ungefahr in der Lange yom Cap Possession auf der 
Sudkiiste, aber ea iat una absolut nichta yon dem Inneren der 

12 
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Insel bekannt. Dieser Ansicht nach werden die Spracheii der 
‘westliclien Theile der Insel yon Bchwarzen Sassen gesprochen, 
wie dieselben auch lieiRsen mogen. Das Mafor mit seinen sorg- 
faltig hergestcllten Texten ist ihr Kcprasentant. Die Sprachen 
der braunen Rassen sind uns durcb die herausgegebenen Texte des 
Motu, Siid-Caps, dcr Inscln Murray und Saibai zuganglicb. 

Hiennit enden wir die Scbildening der Melanesiscben Spracben. 
Die grosstc Autoritat auf diesem Spracbgebiete, welche dasselbe 
yon der Sprache von Mare im Siiden an, bis zu dem Mafor im 
Korden erforscbt hat, sagt uns, dass sie nach seiner Meinung 
gleicbartig sind, und zu dor gemeinsamen Familie von Oceanien 
einschliesslich Malaisiens gehoren. Man gibt zu, dass sic vieles 
goborgt haben ; allein diese geborgten Worter gehoren ciner ver- 
wandtcn, und nicht einer frcmden Sprachfamilie an. Die reine 
nrspriinglichc Essenz dieser Sprachen ist nicht vergiftet durch 
wirklich fremdo Bcimischung, die man nicht sogleich auf ihro 
Quelle zuriickfiihrcn, uud wio einen Fleckcn auf eincm Kleide 
auswischen kdnntc. 

Dio Mclanesier werden von einem der sie kanntc, folgcnder- 
massen beschriebon: Eine Hercules-Gestalt, schwarze Hautfarbe, 
und wollig-krauselndes Haar charakterisiren die Eingeborenen. Sie 
sind ungastlich gegen Fremde, wild und grausam, aber ihr Typus 
ist durchaus nicht abgeartet. Es wird von alien Seiteii zugegeben, 
dass infolgc von Menschcnstchlen, Europiiischen Krankhciten, und 
Europiiischen geistigen Getranken, und den Folgcn der Civilisation 
die Eingeborenen der Inseln siidUch von Ncu-Guinea cincr schnellcn 
Vemichtung entgogengehen. 

Diese Sprachen machen einen viel haufigeren Gobrauch ron 
den Consoiianten als die Malayisch-rolyncsischon. Sie besitzen 
einige Consonantcnlautc, welche sich in den letztoren nicht finden, 
und einige dersclbcn kiinnen nur schwer in Eoinischor Uinschrift. 
wiedergegeben wenlen. Viele Sylben enden mit Consonanten. Es 
scheint kein Untcrschied stattzufinden zwischen dem bestiinmten 
und dem unbestimmten Artikcl, ausscr vielleicht im Fidschi. Dio 
Substantive wenlen merkwiirdigerweise in zwei Klasscn cingetheilt, 
yon welchen die eine eiii pronominales Affix mit einem Artikel 
annimmt, wahrend die andere dasselln) nie thiit. Der Grund dieses 
Untcrschiedcs schient auf einer naheren odor entfemteren Verbin- 
diing zwischen dem Besitzer und dem bcscssenen Gegenstande zu 
beruiien. Was mit einer Person in naher Verbindung steht, zum 
Bcispiel seine Gliedmassen, nehmen das prominale Affix an. Bei 
einem Dinge, das nur zum Gobrauch besesseii wird, wiirde dies 
nicht der Fall sein. Das Gcschlecht wird nur fiir das mannlicho 
und weiblichc bezcichnct. Vide Wdrter werden ohne Unterschied 
als Substantive, Adjective, oderZeitwdrter, ohne Wechsel gebraucht, 
manchmal jodoch wird ein Substantiv durch seine Endung als 
Bolches angedeutet. In den meisten Sprachen wird dcr Plurd der 
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Braptworter vom Singular niclit untenchieden, doch bedient man 
ridi aU'diesem Zwecke eine^ Zahlwortes oder Prafixes. Die Casus 
warden durch vorgeaetzte Fartikeln ausg^iickt. Die Adjective 
folgen ihren Snbstantiyen. £s gibt wenige Adjective im Motu, 
ein Substantiv wird meistens durcb ein Yerbum qualificirt. Die 
Fiirwdrter sind zablreich, und das persdnliche Piirwort cnthalt 
Singular, Dual, Trinal und Plural, und gleicbfalls eine einschlies- 
aen^ und eine ausschliessende Form. Beinabe jedes Wort kann 
in ein Verb dadurch verwandelt werden, dass man die Yerbal- 
Paitikeln damit gebraucht. Allen Spracben ist das Yorsetzen von 
Fartikeln, um Zeit und Modus, bisweilen auch Zabl und Person zu 
bezeichnen gemeinsam. In nicbts tritt ibr veranderlicber Cbarakter 
BO sebr bervor als in der Abwecbslung dieser Partikeln in den ver- 
Bobiedenen Dialekten, sowie in der ^gemeinen Anwendung der- 
Belben. Sie besitzen ein Causativum, ein Intensivum, oder Fre- 
quentativum, und eine reciprokole Form. Yon den Melanesiscben 
.kann man nicht auf den ersten Blick, wie von den Polynesiscben 
Spracben bebaupten, dass sie von einer gemeinsamen Mutterspracbe 
kbstammen ; sie sind im Oegontbeil sebr verscbieden von einander. 
Eb ist scbwer von der Zahl der Sonderspracben Eccbcnscbaft zu 
geben; jedocb gibt es in Bezug auf gewisse Einzelbeiten eine 
•fdl^meine Uebereinstimmung. 

*lukronesien erstreckt sicb iibcr eine grosse Flacbe vom 1 30 bis 
zum ]8o Orad dstUcbor Lange, und vom 20 Orad nordlicber 
Breite bis zu dem Aequator, aber es umfasst nur sebr kleine und 
unbedeutende Inselgruppen. Bcmerkenswertbe Fortscbritte sind 
in der Erlemung von f iinf der Spracben dieser Gruppe von Ameri- 
kaniscben Missionaren gemacbt worden, die die Sandwicb-Inseln 
als Basis ibrer Arbeiten erwahlt batten. TJm micb besser zu ver- 
Btandlicben, fange icb meine Uebersicbt von dem Punkte an, wo 
die Oebieto von Melanesien und Malaisien zusammcntreffen, und 
gebe dann nacb Osten weiter. 

Die unbedeutende Insel Tobi, oder Lord-Nortb-Insel, ist die 
erste, und weiter binaus komme icb an die Pellew-Inseln. Oestlich 
erreicbe icb die Ladronen oder Marianen ; wir besitzen fiir die dort 
gesprocb^nen Spracben Wdrtersammlungen von Reisenden oder 
Bcbiffbrucbigen Seeleuten. Auf der bedeutenderen Gruppe der 
Carolinen wisson wir von secbs Spracben, von denen vier durcb 
Wdrtersammlungen vertroten sind, namlicb das Tap, Mackenzie 
(aucb Ulutbi genannt), Ualan, und Satawal, und zwei durcb Ueber- 
setzungon dor Bibel und Orammatiscbe Werke, namlicb das Ponapd 
und Kusai ; w wimn aber nicbts von ibrem Yerbaltniss zu ein- 
andor. Weiter bin kommen wir zu den Mortlock-lnseln, deren 
Sprache ebenfalls durcb cine Bibeliibersetzung vertreten ist, und 
nodb waiter dstlich erreicbe icb die Marsball-Inseln, die aucb unter 
dem Namen llailak und Kolik bekannt sind. Hier flnde icb eine 
Bpraohe, daa Mille, von welcber es eine Wortersammlung gibt, und 
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eine zweite Sprache, das Ebon, in welche die Bibel dbesiit at 
wbrd.6n ist. Weiter siidlich erreiohe idi die Gfilbert- oder KingeallQ* 
Inseln am Aeqaator. Eine ihier Sprachen ist dorch eine Bibel- 
ubersetzung yeitreten, sie ist wah^heinlich identisch mit 4lf 
Spiacbe der Wortenammlung dee Tarawan, woven Beisende be- 
riebten. Hiermit schliesst unsere Kenntniss dieses Gebietes ab. 

Man glaubt, dass die Eingeborenen desselben zu einer sebr 
gemischten Basse gehdien. Die Einwohner der GKlbert-Gram 
belaufen sich aui 50,000, und die der Carolinen auf 30,000. He 
gehbren zu derselben Basse wie die Folynesier, und sind sanft xmii 
wirthlich gegen Fremde. Bis jetzt sind sie den TTebelUj wel(u|e 
das Auftreten Europaischer Civilisation mit sich Imngt, dem 
Henschenstehlen Itir die Arbeitsmarkte, und berauschenden Qe- 
tranken, ent^gen. 

Die Laute in diesen flprachen sind den Malayisch-FolynesischiA 
ahnlich. Die Laute tseh, dteh^ ich unterscheiden sich von dm 
entsprechenden Malayisch-Folynesischen mehr der Fotenz als der 
Bato nach. Die consonantischen Sylben sind keineswegs seltea. 
Dann und wann warden auch DouMloonsonanten gebraucht, allsm 
man lasst gem einen leichten Yolkalton dazwischen durchhom. 
Die meisten Wdrter haben den Accent auf der vorletzten Sylbe. 
In einigen Spnu^en seheint es keinen Artikel zu geben. Iq, 
Fonape wird ein solcher, wenn er vorhanden ist, nachgesetzt. In 
der oprache der Oilbert-Inseln wird die Malayisch-Polynesische 
Form U an Stelle des unbestimmten und bestimmten Artikeli 
gebrAuehtr Das Geschlecht wird nur fiir das mannliche ua 4 
woibliche bezeiohnet. Die Zahl wird im Substantivum entwedef 
aus dem Sinne errathen,. oder durch pronominale Worter odir 
Zahlworter bestimmt. Den Casus erkennt man an der Stelle des 
Substantives im Satze, oder an Friiposi'tionen. In der Ebon-Spraehe 
nehmen Substantive einer gewissen Klasse ein pronominales Afflz, 
wie in den Melanesischen Sprachen an, und deshalb machen dieae 
den Eindruck als seien sie inflectirte Sprachen. Die Substantive, 
welche dieses Affix annehmen, bezeichnen nahere Yerwandtschaft, 
wie zwischen Yater und Sohn, oder von den Gliedmassen zum 
Korper. Ich habe noch nicht herausgefunden, ob diese Merkwiir* 
digkeit in irgend einer anderen Mikronesischen Spracbe vorhanden 
ist. Yiele Wortgr kdnnen ohne ITnterschied als Substantive, 
Adjective, oder Zeitwdrter, ohne Wechsel gebraucht werden. In 
einigen Sprachen haben die persdnlichen Fiirwdrter einen Singular, 
Duid und Plural. In anderen dagegen haben sie keine besondere 
Form fiir den Dual, indem das Zahlwortsa’si dafiir gebraucht wild. 
In der Ebon-Sprache sind besondere inclusive und exclusive Forman 
der persdnlichen Fiirwdrter gebrauchlich, die, so weit ioh herans- 
finden kann, in den iibrigen Mikronesischen Sprachen nicht 
vorkommen. Die Zeitwdrter haben gewdhnlich keiiie Inflexionaii, 
die Beziehungen der Form, dee M^us, der Zeit, der Zahl oder 
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Person anszudrucken, indem solche Unterschiede duich Paitikeln 
bezeiQlmet werden. Im Ebon sind die Tempera klar nnterscbiedmi ; 
aber anch hier wild die einfache Form dee Zeitworts oftm dafiir 
gebraucht. Diese Sprachen beaitzen alle caosatiYei intendye, und 
reciprokale, Formen dea Zeitwortea. Sie bedtzen auch yerbale 
Ziel-Paitikeln. Im Ponape werden yiele Ceremoniewbrter nui 
Hauptlingen gegeniiber gebraucht, wie im Samoa. Ahdere werden 
nur yon Priestem wahrend der AuBiibung ihres Amtes angewandt 
Auch hat man hier die Sitte, Wdrter aua ^r Sprache zu yerbannen, 
die in den Namen der hbheren Hauptlinge yorkommen. 

Das Oebiet yon Australien besitirt EigenthiimUchkeiten, die yon 
den bis jetzt beschriebenen ybllig abweichen. Von seinen zweiten 
Unterabtheilungen sind die Eingeborenen yon Tasmanien ganzlich 
yerschwunden. Die letzte Veitreterin der Basse starb im Jahre 
1876, und mit ihr starb alles praktische Interesse an den Sprachen 
der Insel; denn kein Text ist uns iibrig geblieben, um uns zu 
zeigen was de waren. Mein Yoitrag hat genau nur den praktischen 
Zweck, den Einwohnem dieser Inseln yon Nutzen zu sein. 

In der ersten XJnterabtheilung, Australien selbst, dnd die-, 
selben TJrsachen yorhandcn und werden wahrscheinlich dieselbeni 
Besultate herbeitiihren. Europaische Ciyilisation will nun einmal 
ihren Willen durchsetzen, entweder die Basse auszurotten oder die 
Sprache zu yemichten. In Neu-Ouinea war unsere Eenntniss 
der Sprachen unyollstandig, weil das Lmere des Landes nibht 
eiforscht war ; aber in Australien ist das ganze Land eiforsdit, 
und von Europaischen Eolonisten bededelt, und die EingeboreAen 
dnd auf die ^ite gcdrangt worden. Das Streben der Misdonare 
dieses Landes ist stets gewesen, und ist es noch, das Englische zum 
TJnterrichtsmittel zu machen, und natiirlich kann dies nur ein Besul- 
tat haben. Eine lange Liste yon nicht weniger als zweiimdachtzig 
yerschiedener Bassen und Sprachen oder yon beiden, ynid in den 
Biichem welche yon Austn^en handeln aufgefiihrt; gewohnlich 
werden sie in Gebiete eingetheilt, aber die Eingeborenen werden so 
ids nichts gerechnet, dass der Gedmike eine Sprachkarte herzustelleni 
wahrscheinlich gar nicht zum Ausdruck kommt. Einige Gramma- 
tiken und Wortersammlungen sind in einer oberflachlichen Weise 
geschrieben worden, und in gewbhnlichen Biicheni iiber Philologie 
geniigt eine Analyse derselben zur Darstellung der Australischen 
Sprachen ; allein obwohl man gewohnlich behauptet, dass alle Aua- 
tralischen Sprachen mnm Muster folg^, und denselben TJrroningj 
haben, so ist dies doch noch knge nicht bewiesen. Gera^ ahj 
wenn man die Sprachen Aiiikas als stasf Familie gehorig behandeln| 
wollte,'^e man es wahrscheinlich im yorigen Jahrhunderte geihaii| 
hat. iAe Theorie yon einer Yerbindung dieser typischen TTrspr^e 
Australiens: eine Theorie die man si^ gebildet hatte, ehe jede 
einzelne' dieser Sprachen sorgfiUtig untersncht worden war: mit 
den typischen l^genthiimlidikeilen der stark ausgebildeten und 
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genan 'untersachten Sravidisclien Sprachfamilie Ton Sudindien, 
mag man immerhin als verfruht iibergehen. Nur eine Bibeliiber- 
aetzung, in das Narrinyerri an der. Siid-Kiiste, ist erschienen, nnd 
sie wird wahrscheinlich die einzige bleiben. Alle bekannten 
Bprachen sind agglutinativer Natur, und ihr phonetisches System 
ist einfach. Sie bedienen sich der Suffixe, besitzen kein relatives 
Fiirwort imd kein grammatiscbes Geschlecbt. Der Accent nibt 
gewohnlich auf der vorletzten Sylbe. Sie haben eincn Dual nnd 
regelmassige Conjugationen, nnd macben ansgiebigen Gebranch 
von onomatopoischcn Ans^cken. Die Yollkommenbeit ibrer 
Spracbe als solcber stebt in starkem Gegensatz zur Bobbeit der 
Basse, aber das ist keine nngewdbnlicbe. Erscbeinnng. £s wird 
nns durcb eine massgebende Autoritat bemerkt, dass die Sprachen 
im bocbsten Grade flexirbar sind (nm dieses Wort in einem 
allgemeinen nnd nicbt in tecbniscbem Sinne zn gebraucben), dass 
sie aucb sebr complicirt, nnd viele der Satze so gebaut sind, dass 
eine TJebersetznng unmoglicb wird. £s ist sebr zu bedauem, dass 
das Studinm dieser Spracben so vemacblassigt worden ist. £s 
ist kein Zweifel, dass die Anstraliscben Eingcborenen, gerade anch 
wie die Bnscbmanner von Sud-Afrika, die nntersto Stnfe in der 
Menscbbeit einnebmen. 

Es ist die Eigentbiimlicbkeit der Bassen in einem niederen 
Zustand der Civilisation, auf jeder Insel, in jedem kleinen Distrikte 
Oder Tbal, eine verscbiedene Form der Spracbe zn baben. Die 
Bediirfnisse bober * Civilisation dagegen zwingen Millionen zur 
Annabme einer einzigen grossen Hauptspracbe. Yor wenigen 
Jabren ist es in Melanesien bemerkt worden, dass eine Insel von 
nicbt mebr wie 22 Einwobnem ibre eigene Spracbe batte. Die 
Spracbe von wabrscbeinlicb ganz Polynesicn und Melanesien nnd 
gewiss von Australien, diiifte im nacbsten Jabrbimderte aus- 
scUiesslicb nur English sein. Es gibt nur wenig Lebensfahigkeit 
in jenen armen Sprachen oder in den Bassen, die jetzt diese 
Sprachen gebrauchen. Sowobl Spracbe als Basse werdcn noch 
einige Jabre einen erbarmlicben Kampf um das Dasein zu kampfen 
haben, und zwar nacb einem unerbittlicben Gesetze uberwaltigcnder 
Yerbaltnisse. Der Pbilantbrop und Etbnolog mdgen es immerhin 
bedauem, allein die sicb ewig umscbwingenden Bader des Gesetzes 
menscblicben Fortscbrittes sind unerbittUcb. 

Es ist nicbt meine Absicht dieses Mai die Namen der Personen 
zu nennen, die solche vortrefflicbe Arbeit gethan und das Material 
^liefert haben, wodurch gegenwartiger Yortrag moglich geworden 
ist. In meiner ausfiibrlicberen Arbeit wird der Name jedes Ver- 
fassers gegeben werden. Yon welchem Theile der Welt aucb einst 
in der Yorzeit die grosse Welle der Bevdlkerung von Inselstrand zu 
Inselstrand sich bewegte, kann man doch obne Schwierigkeit die- 
selbe erklaren. Man bat gefunden, dass scbwacbe Kanoes Beisen 
von binzeicbender Ausdi^ang gemacht baben, um zu den ent- 
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legenaten Inseln im Stillen Ocean mi gelangen. Kanoes, mit Per^- 
aonen beider. Qeschlechter angeftillt» sind auf der See weit von^ 
ihrem AusgangRpunkte und Yom Winde umber getrieben aufgeflaoht 
wordeu. Ein Schiff kann die Strecke yon Neu-Ouinea bit mur 
aussersten Ostgrenze Polyneeienfl fahren obne langer ala vier b^a 
fiinf Tage das Land aus den Augen su yerlieren. Im Verlaufe deilp 
Zeit kamen auf dentfelben Meerespfaden die Krforacher dea Gehei]n«> 
nisses dicser abgeschiedenen Raaaen und unbekannten Sprachen. 

Oiejenigen, die mir auf meiner langen Reiae von Inael zu Ina^ly 
yon der Oster-Insel an den Thoren der aufgebenden Sonne, ui^ 
beinahe in Fiihlung mit Amerika bis zu den Pellew-lnseln an der 
Grenzo yon Asien gefolgt sind, miissen bemerkt haben, wie die 
chiistlichen Missionen gleich einer Perlenscbnur die ganze Kette 
entlang zerstreut sind, und wie unsero Kenntniaa der Sprachen 
durch ihre Yermittelung berichtigt worden ist. Die Ciyilisatien 
dieser femen Gegenden sollte nicht durch die ChaMn&poU der Fnm- 
zosen, die Krupp’schen Geschtitza der Deutschen, und die Eriega- 
achiffe der Englander zu Stande gebracht werden. Der Hand^ 
die Politik, oder die Colonisation, wiirden diesen htilflosen Baaaen 
fur die kurze Dauer dea ihnen noch ubrigen Daseina nichta ntitzen ; 
yielmehr wiirden sie ihr Verderben her^ifuhren dadurch, daaa tie 
Bum, Schiesspulyer, und ckelhafte Krankhciten, anatatt des Ganni- 
balismus, der kfenschenopfer, und der Zauberei, gobiacht batten 
Aber die guten Absichten Europaa und Nord-Amerikaa waren der 
Sache gewachsen und eine Stimme starker als die des Golddnrsiea, 
des Er^ungers, und des Annexationsfiebers, hat sich hdren lassen. 
Anstatt Gold zu suchen haben die Philanthropen etwas besseres ala 
das feinste Gold gegeben, anstatt der Herrschaft iiber die Lander 
dieser Stamme ist eine Heilsherrschaft iiber ihre Seelen gegriindet 
worden ; anstatt diese entlcgenen Inaeln einem Beiche dieser Welt 
zu gewinnen, hat man den Bewohnem der aussersten Punkte der 
Erde deu Eintritt zum Himmelreich erscblossen. Eine Lichtstrasse 
ist auf dem Wasser zuriickgcblieben, den Lauf des Missiousaebiffes, 
ein Licbt menscblichen Wissens, und ein Licbt der gdttlicben 
Gnade, zu bezeichnen. Der grosse Geograpb, der grosse Philolog, 
der grosse Ethnolog, die kiihnen Erforseber unbokannter Meere, ^e 
furchtlosen Eindringlinge in unbekannte Gebiete, der gutberzige 
Sammler yon Thieren, Pflanzen, Steinen und Seemuscbeln, baben 
alle ohne es zu ahnen ihr Theil beigetragen zu dem einen grossen 
Zweeke menscblichen Daseins, der Eenntniss yon Gottes Absichten 
mit seinen Geschdpfen, und der Pflichten dieser Geschdple gegen 
ihren grossen ihnen nicht mehr unbekannten Scbdpfer. 

8 ^mth InUrnatumal Oriental Congrm^ Vienna^ 1887. 
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iy.-LAN0UA0E8 OF THS TUEKI BRANCH OF THE URAL- 
ALTAIO FAMILY. 

Es hat mir schon lange am Henan gelegen, einen bestiimnien 
Begrifi uber die lebenden Sprachen, die unter dem Namen Tatar, 
odor Turki, bekannt aindy ahgeaehen Ton ethnologischen Bc- 
fdehungen, zu gewinnan. Han nimmt gewohnlich an, doas dns 
Wort Turki, Tiirkisch odor Tiixk *’ aich auBachlieaalich auf die 
mohamedanischen TJntertanen dea Ottomaniachen Eeichea beziehe, 
nnd man hat keinon Begriff davon, iiber welch grosse Strccko von 
Asien der Name aich verbieitet, Ton Kaadn am Yolga-Fluss bis an 
die Grenzen dea Anglo-lndiachan Keiehea in Yarkand, von den 
Turkomaniseben Ho^en an der Pernachen Grenze bis zu den 
Takuten in dem ferncu Noiden dea Aaiatiaehen Festlandes. Erst 
in der letzten Zeit ist man dariiber klar geworden, dass es gewisse 
genau bestimmte Abaiten dieeer achonen aymmetrischen Sprach- 
iorm giebt, und ea ist merkwiiidig, daaa die ganze Turki-spreehende 
BeTcilkerung der Erde aich langaam imd aicher ruBsischer Ober- 
herrachoit zuneigt. Emige feme Stamme liegen zwar noch ausser- 
halb dieses Einfiusaes, allein auch sie adiwanken ihrem Scbicksalc 
entgegen. Die Tarantchi Ton Khiilja, und die Tarkandi von 
Kashgaria, oder der chiimaiachen Tartmi, sind noch innerhalb des 
cbinesischen Eeichea. Die Turld Stamme, welche die Gegenden 
zwiachen dem Oxua und den Hdhenziigen des Hindu Kush bc- 
wobnen, sind noch in Afghaniatan. Die Provinz Aztrbijan bildet 
nodi einen Teil dea Penuadien Beiehea, und die Osm^i Turki 
Bewohner von Klein-Asien und die herrschenden Klaasen von Con- 
atantinopel stehen noch outer dem Scepter des Sultans; dieser 
Zuftand ist jedocli entach^en nur ein zeitweiliger. Die Einheit 
der Sprache wird auch aoiiat ala ein Grund politischer Zusammen- 

E oii^eit ^dtend gomacht, und man muss ohxie Zweifel in der 
itik mit ihr rochnen. Ich ergreife die Gelegenheit bei dem 
emationolen Orieiitdiachen Congreaa zu Stockholm den Gcgcn- 
kand der Central- A siatiachen Abteilung Torzulegen. Die Gegenwart 
po Tider beriihmtcn ruaaiachen Gelehrten wird mcinen Zweek 
beaonders fordem ; denn, wenn aie aich von unserer mangclhaften 
j^enntniss in Bezug auf gewiaae Zweige dieses Gegenstandes iiber- 
jpieugt haben, werden aie una gewisa einea Besseren belehren. 

Es iat nicht ndtig, daaa wir una mit den besonderen Merkmalen 
dea grammatischen Bauea von dieaem Zweige der Dral-Altaischen 
Familie beschaftigen ; aie sind wohlbekannt und werden als agglu- 
tinativ bezeichnet. Auch ist es nicht notig mehr ala nur fliichtig 
darauf hinzuweisen, dass die Hehrzahl der Stamme dieses Zweigea 
iigend einmal die Mohammedaniache Heligion migenommen hat, 
'Wenn auch eiuige aich zum Shamaniamua, andere zum Chriatentum 
bakennen, und daaa in Folge deaaen der Wortachatz einiger 
Sprachen in einer kaum anderawo erreichten Auadehnung durch 
yon Semitiach-Arabiachen und Aziach-Peraiaidien 
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Worten beeinflusst woiden iflfc. IcK besohnnke micb bier mohr an! 
das Gebiet der Sprach-Geograpbie, als auf das der einhchen 
Sprachwissenscbaft. 

I. Indem ich yom Westen anfaage und midi ostwarts wende, 
komme ich zuerst zu dem Oem 4 nli-Turki, dem Inbegriff alles 
dessen, was man gewobnlicb imter Tiirkisch verstebt. IMese 
schone Schriftsprache ist wohlbekannt, ibr besonderes Gebiet als 
Yolkssprache in Klein-Asien ; sie wild aber aucb von den 
regierenden und cinflussreicben Klassen in anderen Teilen des 
Tiirkisclien Beicbes in Asien und Afrika, und in Constantinopel, 
und seinen Umgcbungen in Europa gesprocbcn. 

II. Nach Osten kommen wir zu den Nogai-Turki, dcren Zabl 
sicb auf 190,000 belaufen soU. Ibre westlicbste Niederlassung ist 
in der Provinz Bessarabien, wo sie ungefabr zwanzig Doifer inne 
babcn. Aucb in der Krim sind sie zf^reicb und als gute Land- 
wirte bckannt. Icb babe sie sclbst in ibren Ddifem zwiscben 
Sebastopol und dem Flusso Alma bcsucbt. Sie sprechen einen 
bcsonderen Dialckt. Man dndet sie aucb in Dorfem in den Pro- 
vinzcn ndrdlicb vom Caucasus, an den Flussen Kuban und Kuma. 
Ifomadcii dieses Stammes kommen nordlicb vom Yolga-Flusse in 
Astrakhan vor, welches in der That ibre alte Heimat ist. Sie 
biiten dort ihro Herden auf den Kirghfzischen Steppen. Die 
Beziscben Hirten auf den Weiden nor^icb vom Berge Elburz 
werden unter den Nogai inbegriffen. Man wollo bemerken, dass 
ibre Ansiedoluiigon ausscbiesslicb in Europa und innerbalb der 
Grcnzen des Kussiscben Kcicbes sicb befindcn. Ibre Spracbc ist 
nocb nicbt hinrcicbcnd untersucht worden, man hat jedocb in der- 
selben cine Uebersetzung des Pentateuch und des neuen Testa- 
mentes, die man britiseben Missionaren in der Stadt Karass (im 
Jabre 1807) zu veidanken hat, Einc Sammlimg Spriicbwbrter der 
Krimschen Tiirken ist in Kasdn ersebienen, und die Genesis in dem 
Sonderdialekt der Krim in London. 

III. Wenden wir uns im Flusstbal der Yolga binauf, so kom- 
men wir nacb der Provinz Kasdn im Europaiseben Bussland, 
woselbst einc Bevblkerung von 200,000 vermischt mit Slavoniscben 
Russen und mit Glicdem des Finnischen Zweiges des Ural- 
Altaischen Sprachfamilie einen bcsonderen Turki Dialekt redet, 
der durch die Uebersetzung zweier Evangelien, durcb eino Gram- 
matik von Balint (Buda-Pest 1875), durch cin Worterbueb von 
Ostramoff (Kasdn 1876), und durch andere Biicber, geniigend 
zuganglicb gemaebt woi^en ist. 

lY. In den Europaiseben Provinzen Kasdn imd Nijni Nov- 
gorod und in der Asiatiseben Provinz Orenburg wobnen ^e 
Tsehuwaseben, ungefabr 450,000, an beiden Ufem der Yolga sicb 
ausbreitend. Schott bat in seiner Mittbeilung (1876) iiber diese 
S]^rache nachgewiesen, dass sie zu dem Turki-Zweige gebort. 
Kejenigen aW, von denen sie gesprochen wird^ wobnen zusam- 
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men mit Mordwincn nnd Tacbeiemissen, die beide zu dem 
Pinnischen Zweige der Ural-Altaischen Familie gehuren. Yon der 
rossiflchen BibelgesellBchaft ist im Jahre i8f8 cine Ucbcrsetzung 
dor vicr Evangelicn aus dem Slavonischen in diesc Sprachc in 
CTrillischcr Schrift vcrbffentlicht worden. £in Wbrtcrbucb von 
Zolonitzki erschien zu Kasdn im Jabro 1875. Es ware interessant 
eu ertahren, in wie weit diesc Sprache durch Lcbnwbrter und, 
grammatische Fomien von ihren Finnischen Nachbarinnen becin- 
flusst worden ist, und in welchem Grade sie sich von Arabischon 
imd Persischen Einfliissen ausnahmsweist frei gohaltcn hat. 

V. In der Cis-Caucasischen Provinz des Russischen Reicheai 
in Europe, Ixswohnt der Kunmken-Stamm die Nordwestkiiste dea 
Caspischen Mecrca in der Niihe von Petrovsk und den norddstlichen 
Vistrikt von Daghestan, der von den Fliissen Aksai und Sunjqi 
bewiissert wird. Sie bebauen das Land und ziihlen etwa 70,000 
Xdpfe. Dus Evangolium des Matthaus ist in dieser Sprachei 
erschienen; es giebt eino Woiii^rsanimlung von Rodenstedt iiU) 
fiinftcn Bande der Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen] iindischen 
Gcsellschaft. Sie wird auch erwahnt in ^‘Makharoff’s Turk^ 
Spracheu des Caucasus.” 

VI. In der Tran8-Caucasi.s(jhen Provinz des Russischen Reiched 
in Asien und in der Provinz Azerbijan des Persischen Reichea 
findet sich die Sprache bekannt als Trans>(yaucasisehos, oder 
Azerbijani-Turki. Die Bevdlkerung belauft sich auf diei Millionen; 
Die ganze Bibel ist in diese wichtige Sprachc iibersetzt worden, 
der moglicher Weise cine groase literarischo Zukunft hevorsteht, 
da sie gegen das Georgkcho, Annenische, und Persische, lautei 
Litteratur-Sprachen, das Feld bohauptet hat, wahrend sie selbst 
noch unkultiviert war, Sie wird erwahnt in Kasem Beg’s 
allgcnieiner Grammatik der Turko-Tatarischen Spruchen, dia 
zuerst Russisch erschien und spater von Zenker in’s Deutscho 
iibersetzt wurde (Leipzig, 1849). Bergo liess zu Leipzig i 869 

Dhditungeii Trans-Caucasischer Sanger” erscheinen. 

VII. Wenden wir uns noch Osten iiber das Caspischc Meer, 
BO betret(in wir die Provinz Trans-Caspicn und Turkestan im 
Russischen Rtdche in Asien, ein Gebiet sprachlicher Unsicherheit } 
drei sinner Grenzen sind genau angegeben, denn siidlich winl ei 
vom Sprach gebiet der Kurden und Perser im Persischen Reiche^ 
dstlich von den Persisch und Paschtu sprochenden Bewobnem von 
Afghanistan und westlich vom Caspischen Mcere begrenzt. TJebel 
die Nonlgrenze sind wir nicht naher unterrichtet. Es muss sich 
erst noch ausweisen, ob dieselbe Sprache mit dialektischen Ab<- 
weichungen von den Turkomunischen Nomaden, siidlich vom Oxu$ 
und den Turki-sprechenden ansassigen Bewohnern von Transoxiania 
in den Russischen London und den Einwohnem der Afghauischen 
Provinz ndrdlich vom Hindu-Kush Gebirge gesprochen wird. Die 
Uebersetzung eines Evangeliums liegt vor, aber wir sind nicht sichei' 
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iiber die Spracbe odbr den Dialekt, worin de verfasst id. In Bezug 
auf diese Abteilung der Turki-Sprachen sehen wir noch neuen, 
genauen und ortlich bestinimten A^gaben entge^n. 

YIII. Auch ndrdlich yon diesem Oebiete Uegt ein gleichfallg 
imbestimmtes Sprachfeld, welcbem ich in diesem geographischen 
Yersuche den Namen des ** Central- Adatischcn oder Khivaschen 
Gebietes ” beilege ; dies ist wenigstens eine verstiindliche Bezeicb- 
nimg, wenn auch nicht ganz genau, wiihrend die Ausdriicke Ouigur, 
Jagatai, und Uzbek, keine bestimmte sprachliche Bedeutung zu 
haben scheinen. Ueber dieses Gebiet'besitzen wir die gelehrten 
Werke des Doctor Radloff, namlich ** Aus Sibirien (Leipzig, 1884) 
und seine vergleichende Grammatik. Eine Uebersetzung dor vier 
Evangelicn hat Professor Ostramoff geliefert, und sachverstandigen 
Gelehrten zu sorgfaltiger Revision vorgelegt. Hier wenigstens 
befinden wir uns auf zuverlassigem Boden. Es wird angegeben, 
wir wissen nicht mit welcher Berechtigung, dass diese selbe Sprache 
in der grossen Wiiste zwischen dem Amu Daria, und dom Caspischen 
Meere, einschlicsslich des I^omadenstammes der Tomuten, ge- 
sprochen wird. 

IX. Noch weitcr nordUch kommen wir zu den Eirghizen, 
deren Sprachen in den Steppen der unteren Yolga nach Asien 
hinein bis zu den Thalcrn des Thien Shan Gebirges an den Grenzen 
Chinas geredet wird. Wir haben hier zwei grosse Abteilungen, 
namlich die Kara oder Burnt auf den Hochlanden des Altai, Pamir, 
und des Thien Shan Gebirges, und die Kaz&k-Xirghizen, Bewohner 
der Ebenen, wclche in drei Horden sich verteilen. Ein Teil der 
Heiligen Schrift ist von einem Englischen Missionar in Orenburg 
in die letztere Sprache iibersetzt worden. Auch verdanken wir 
vieles den Schriften Ilminsky’s, doch ist noch mehr Licht wiinschens- 
wert. 

X. Im femen Osten, in der Provinz des Chinesischen Reiches, 
die als die Chinesische Tartarci bekannt ist, haben wir das Sprach- 
gebiet von Yarkand, das uns durch die Grammatik von Shaw, 
einem friiheren Beamten dcr Indischen Regierung, erschlossen ist. 
Wir haben hier eine reine, altertiimliche Form des Tiirki mit ganz 
urspriinglichen Wortbildungcn und einem gewissen Grade wissen- 
Bchaftlicher Bildung ; allein auch hier ist grdssere Sicherheit zu 
wiinschen. In welchem Yerhaltnisse steht diese Sprache zu der 
der Eara-Eirghizen ? 

XI. Weit im Noiden am nordostlichen Ende von Sibirien 
wohnen die Takuten, iiber die wir, Dank Bohtlingk’s beriihmtem 
Werke, hinreichend unterrichtet sind. Diese Sprache hat ihre alte 
Form bewahrt und sich frei erhalten vom Einflusse des Semitisch- 
Arabischen, des Arisch-Persischen und der Altaisch-Finnischen 
Yerwandten, welche alle £e Reiidieit der iibrigen Sprachen der 
Turki-Familie so sehr beeinflusst haben. Die Takuten sind zum 
Teil Heiden, zum anderen Toil Neu-Ghristen der Bussischen 
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Kirche. Kein Teil der Heiligen Schrift ist ilinen nahe gebracht 
woiden, sie besitzen weder eine Litteratur, noch ein eigenes 
Alj^abet. 

All. Es ist uns nur ein einziges ^mogliches Spracb-Gebiet 
iibrig, das der Baschkiren nordlicb yon Astrakhan und ostlicb 
yon der Volga. Was auch immer die Eigentumlicbkeiten dieser 
Spracbe sein mogon, nicMs ist uns iiber dieselbe bekannt. 

Es mag yiellcicbt nocb andere Bialekte geben, docb kenn ich 
keine andere wirklicbe Spracbe ausbndig macben. In der That 
mdcbte man ebcr die Anzahl der yon mir angegcbenen Spracben 
nocb beschrankcn. Scbr yiele Namen finden sicb in den Angaben 
yersebiedener ScbriftstcUcr, docb ist es nicht sicber, ob damit 
Stamme, odcr Spracben, oder Bialekte gcmcint sind ; icb lasse sie 
daber aus. Von meinem Standpunkto aus ware es nur Zeitver- 
Bchwendung, wenn icb auf cine mdglicbe Verwandtschaft mit dem 
jetzigen Japaniseben und Goreanisdien, odcr mit dem Akkadiseben 
einer dunkcln und femen Vorzeit eingeben woUtc. Mein Intercsse 
liegt nur bei den lebenden Spracben, die selbstycrstandlicb auf die- 
selbe Mutterspracbe zuriickzufubren sind. 

Indem ich diese Zeilen zu Papier gebracht babe, bin ich mir 
grosser TJngenauigkeit im Ausdruck und unzulanglicber Kenntniss 
bewusst. Icb sitzo den grossen Bussiseben Gelehrtcn zu Fiissen, 
die allein uns richtig leiten konnen. Was uns engliscbc Biicber 
bioten, stammt niebt aus erster Hand, und ist niebt geniigend. 
Mein Zweek ist ein yollig practiseber, namlicb cine einfacbi 
TJebersetzung der Heiligen Webrift, ohne Anmerkimgcn, welcbo den 
Frauen, Scbulkindem, und ungebildeten Mannem, jedes Turki- 

S preebenden Stammes zuganglicb sein soil. Es ist niebt notwendig, 
ass sie zu lesen odcr zu schreiben yersteben, odcr gebildet sein 
Bollen. Das Evangelium ist scbr einfacb und kann yerstanden 
werden, selbst wenn es ybllig ungebildeten Leuten miindlicb aus- 
gelegt wird. Icb babe daber keine Theorio aufrecht zu crhalten, 
keine interessante bistorisebe Scbwierigkeit zu loscn. Mogen die 
Ausdriicke Ouigur, Jaghatai, und Uzbek, immerbin in der Vergan- 
genbeit bedcuten was sie wollen, mein Zwcek ist einfacb, gleicb- 
zeitige Tbatsachen zu konstatieren. Mein Problem ist das Folgende : 
Vorausgesetzt wir baben eine bestimmte Bevblkerung mit einei 
bestimmten Spracbe, die yon der des naebsten Nacbbam abweiebt, 
was fiir eine Spracbe ist es? Wir braueben einen Text in ibret 
Icbendigen Form, und eine Darstellung ibrer Grammatik, ibres 
Wortsebatzes, ibrer Lautlebre und ibrer Schrift, wenn sie eine 
besitzt. Damit bezwecke ich keineswegs irgend ein patoii odez 
einen ortlichen Dialekt unnotiger Weise bervorzubeben. In den 
engliscben und russiseben Landesspracben giebt es yiele solcbe 
Yersebiedenbeiten, docb wird in jeder der beiden eine Bibcl-Ueber- 
setzung yon Allen yerstanden, welcbe auf die Ehre Ansprucb 
macben, Englisch oder Bussisch zu spreeben. 
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80 konnen wir auch in Bezug anf die Tarki-Sprack&milie durdi 
die bedeutenden Arbeiten Bussiecher Gelebrten ein pTaktuchea 
Besoltat erreichen; es ist dies ihre Pflicht eben so sehr, wie ea 
die Pticbt Brittischer Gelebrten gewesen ist, die Sprachen des 
Indiscben Beiches zu bescbreiben, und sie haben ibie Pflicbt tren 
eifullt. 

£s bestebeh Bibel-Uebersetzimgen in alien grosaen Spracben des 
Indiscben Beicbes, und aucb einige dcr zweiten Gattung. Idb 
wiinscbe, dasselbe Besultat in Bussland zu erreicben. l^gland 
wird das Geld liefem, und fur die angemessene Yerteilungdesselben 
Borge tragen, wenn Bussland die Gelebrsamkcit liefem will, welcbe 
yicl scbatzbarer ist als Geld oder die Gabe dcr Yertoilung. So 
wird dcm zweifelnden Gelebrten, wie dem ungebildeten Glaubigen, 
zuglcicb gebolfen werden. 

£s ist nicbt wunscbenswert, in einer Spracbe den scbwacben 
Lebensfunken zu erbalten, iiber welcbe bercits durcb ein unerbitt- 
licbes Gesetz, iiber dessen Natur wir nicbt im Klaren sind, das 
Todesurteil ausgesprocben worden ist. Die TJrsacbo und die Hei- 
lung der Krankbeit, der sie erliegt, ist uns unbokannt. Wenn eine 
IS'ation beim Beginn der Civilisation eine Landcsspracbe anzu- 
ncbmen wiinscbt, die nicbt ibre eigene ist, so mag sie es immerbin 
tbun, so lang die bewegende Kraft cine freiwilligc ist, und nicbt 
aus kurzsicbtigem politiscben Despotismus, oder engberzigem reli- 
giosen Fanatismus. >»^rvorgebt. Aber, wenn eine Nation die Spracbe 
Birer Yorfabren oebalten wiinscbt, wie z. B. die Walliser in 
England, die Bretonen in Frankreicb, die Polen in Bussland, und 
die Magyarcn in Oesteireicb, so soli man keiuen Yersiicb roacbcn, 
sie daran zu bindem. Im Indiscben Boicbc bat man keine cinzige 
seiner bundert Spracben ausgerottet. Die Brittiscbe Oberherrscbaft 
erbalt sicb in der Spracbe des Yolkes, die dcmsclbcn eben so tcuer 
ist, wie seine religiosen XJeberzeugungen, und uraltcn Gebraucbe. 
Dies ist cine Sacbe bober menscbeufreundlicber Politik, weit er- 
baben iiber die Macbt von Kaisem und Parlamenten ; sie ist 
abbangig von den uneingescbrankten gobeimen Ricbtungen bcson- 
derer Abteilungen des Menscbengescblechts. Ilier beisst es nicbt : 
Ego 9um Rex Polonia^ et super Grammaticam, sondem Hac est Gram- 
maticay et super ImperatoreSy et Senatiks, et Eeclesias. 

Eighth International Oriental Congress^ Stockholm, 1889. 
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y.— GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OP THE TURKI BRANCH 
OF THE URAL-ALTAIC FAMILY OP LANGUAGES. 

I have long been desirous of arriving at some definite idea of the 
living Languages, (as distinguished from any Ethnological con- 
siderations,) known generally as Tatar, or Turki. 1 propose to 
drop the former name, and use the latter exclusively. The vulgar 
idea has been, that the word “ Turki, Turkish, or Turk,” applies 
exclusively to the Mahometan subjects of the Ottoman Empire, and 
it is not understood over what a vast area in Asia the name extends, 
from KasSn on the Eiver Volga to the confines of British India in 
Yarkand, from the Turkoman hordes on the Persian frontier to the 
Yakut far away in the Northern llegions of the Asiatic Continent. 
It is only lately, that it has become clear, that there are certain 
distinctly defined varieties of this symmetrical and beautiful form 
of speech, and it is worthy of remark, that the whole of the Turki- 
speaking population of the world is slowly, but surely, gravitating 
towards Eussian domination. A few comers still lie outside the 
absorbing infiucnce, but they seem tottering on the brink of the 
chasm. The Tarantchi of Khulja, and the Yarkandi of Kashgaria, 
or Chinese Tartary, ore still within the Empire of China. The 
Turki tribes, who inhabit the regions betwixt thtj Eiver Oxus, 
and the Eange of the Hindu Kush, are still in Afghanistan. The 
Province of Azerbijan still forms part of the Kingdom of Persia, 
and the Osmanli Turki inluibitants of Asia Minor and the mling 
classes of Constantinople are still under the sceptre of the Sultan : 
but this state of affairs is clearly only tcmponiry. Unity of lan- 
guage is put forward elsewhere, as a basis of political union, and 
is no doubt a factor in politics. I take the opporiunity of the 
International Oriental Congress of Stockholm to lay the matter 
before the Central Asian Section. The presence of so many dis- 
tinguished Hussion Scholars will greatly advance my object, as, 
when they arc aware of the deficiency of our knowledge in certain 
branches of the subject, they will bo able and willing to en- 
lighten UR. 

It is unnecessary to allude to the characteristic features of the 
grammatical structure of this bninch of the Ural-Altaic Family: 
they ore w'ell known, and are classified as Agglutinative. Nor is 
it ncoessaiy to make more than a passing remark on the fact, that 
the majority of the tribes of this Branch have at one time or 
another accepted the Muhometim Faith, though some arc Shamanist, 
or Christian, and thot as a consequence the wonl-store of some lan- 
guages has been affected by the influx of the Semitic Arabic, and 
Arian Peraian, words to an extent scarcely paralleled elsewhere. 
My object on the present occasion is restricted to Linguistic 
Geography, rather than to Linguistic Science pure and simple. 
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I. In my oonfte from the West to the East, I come first upon 
the Oarndnli' Turki, the representative in the eyes of the general 
Public of all that is implied by ** Turkish.” This beautiful Hterary 
Language is thoroughly well known : its proper Field, as a Ver- 
nacular, is in Asia Minor; but it is spoken by the ruling and 
influential classes in other parts of the Turkish Empire in Asia 
and Africa, and in the great City of Constantinople, and its 
environs in Europe. 

II. Proceeding Eastward I come to the Nogai Turki : their 
number is estimated at 190,000: their most Westerly Settlement 
is in the Province of Eessabaria, where they have about twenty 
villages. They are numerous in the Krimea, where they are good 
agriculturists. I have myself visited them in their villages betwixt 
Sebastopol and the Kiver Alma : and they have a distinct Dialect. 
They are found in the Provinces North of the Caucasus, on the 
Rivers Kuban and Kama, dwelling in villages. Nomads of this 
tribe are found North of the River Volga at Astrakhan, which is 
in fact their ancient home : some of them tend their flocks on the 
Kirghiz steppes. The Bezian shepherds in the pastures North of 
the Mountain of Elburz are included in the Nogai. It will be 
remarked, that their settlements are exclusively in Europe, and 
within the limits of the Russian Empire. Their language has 
been imperfectly studied, but it is represented by a translation of 
the Pentateuch, and the New Testament; specially prepared by 
British Missionaries at the town of Karass in 1807. A book of 
Proverbs of the Krimean Turks has been published at Kasan, and the 
book of Genesis in London in the peculiar Dialect of the Krimea. 

III. Proceeding up the basin of the lliver Volga, I come to the 
Province of Kasan in European Russia, where a population of 
200,000, intermixed with Arian Russians, and members of the 
Finnic branch of the Ural-Altaic Family, speak n w'ell -recognized 
Turki Language of their own, which is sufficiently illustrated by 
translations of two Gospels, a Grammar published by Balint at 
Buda-Pest in 1875, a Dictionary published by Ostramoff at Kasdn 
in 1 876, and other books. 

IV. In the European Provinces of Kasan, and Nijni Novgo^, 
and in the Asiatic Province of Orenberg, reside the Chuvash, 
numbering about 450,000, spread along both sides of the River 
Volga. This Language has been distinctly proved by Schott in 
his Essay, 1876, to belong to the Turki Branch, but those, who 
use it, are intermixed with the Mordvin, and Cheremiss, membci s 
of the Finnic branch of the Ural-Altaic Family. A translation 
of the Four Gospels has been made into this Language from the 
Slavonic, and published in the Cyril Character by the Russian 
Bible Society in 1 8 1 8. A Dictionary has been published at Kasan in 
1875 by Zolonitzki : it would be interesting to be informed, how 
far this Language was affected by the loan-words, and grammatical 
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forms, of its Finnic neighbours, and how &r it is exo^tionally free 
from Arabic and Persian influences. 

y. In the Cis-Gaucasian Province of the Russian Empire in 
Europe is the Kumuk tribe inhabiting the North-West sWe of 
the Caspian Sea near Petrovsk, and the North-East District of 
Daghestan, watered by the Rivers Aksai, and Sunja. They 
number about 70,000, agriculturists. The Gospel of Matthew 
has been published in this Language : there is a Vocabulary by 
Rodensted in the Zeitschrift of the D.M.G. vol. v., and it is alluded 
to in Makbarofl’s Turki Languages spoken in the Caucasus. 

VI. In the Trans-Caucasian Province of the Russian Empire in 
Asia, and in the I'rovincc of Azerbijan of the Kingdom of Persia, 
is the Tiinguage known as Trans-Caucasian, or Azerbijani, Turki. 
The population amounts to three Millions. The entire Bible has 
been translated into this important Language, which may possibly 
have a great literary future, as it has held its own against the 
Georgian, Armenian, and Persian literary Languages, while it was 
still uncultivated. Allusion to it is made in Kasim Beg’s All- 
gcmcine Grainmutik Turko-Tatar Sprachen, published in Russian, 
and translated by Zenker into Geiman, Leipzig, 1849. Berg^ 
published at Leipzig, 1868, Diclitungen Transkaukasischcr Sanger. 

VII. Proceeding Eastward across the Caspian Sea, I enter the 
Province of Truns-Caspia, and Turkestan, in the Russian Empire in 
Asia, a region of some linguistic uncertainty : three of its boundaries 
arc well defined, as to the South it presses upon the Language- 
Field of the Kurd and Per.si^in in the Kingdom of Persia ; to the 
East on the Region of the Persian and Pastu-speaking inhabitants 
of Afghanistan ; to the West on the Caspian Sea; to the North our 
kii(»wledge fails in accuracy. Whether the same Language with 
dialectic varieties is spcjkiai by the Turkoman Nomads South of the 
Oxus, and the Turki-.speaking settled inhabitants of Trans-Oxiania 
in the Russian Dominions, and the inhabitants of the Kingdom of 
Afghnni.stan Nortli of the Hindu Kush Range, remains to bo seen. 
One Gospel has been translated, but there is no certainty as to the 
Language, or Dialect of tlic Language, in which it has been com- 
posed. It is in this ([uartor of the Turki Language-Field that we 
reejuire fresh, accurate, and locttlly-collceted information. 

VIII. Pixiceeding Northward I enter another dcbateable Field, 
to which in this Geogniphical Essay I assign the name of ** Central 
Asia, or Khivu,” which is intelligible, even if not accurate, while 
the terms Ouigiir, Jdgntai, and Uzbek, appear to have no certain 
linguistic meaning, llerc we have the advantage of the learned 
works of Dr. Radlolf, “Aus Silicricn,” Leipzig, 1884, and his 
Compnnitive Grammar. A Translation of four Gospels has been 
prcpunxl by Professor Ostramotf, and subniittcd to careful revision 
by competent Scholars. Hei'e at least wo are on safe ground. It 
is stated, with what accuracy it is impossible to say, that this same 
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Lang^aage ia spoken in the Great Desert betwixt the Amu Daria 
and the Caspian Sea, including the Nomad Yomut tribe. 

. IX. Proceeding still further Northward 1 come to the Kirghfs, 
which Language is spoken on the steppes of the Lower Volga 
Diver, right across Asia to the valleys of the Thien Shan Mountain 
on the confines of China. There are two great Divisions, the Kara 
or Borut, who are highlanders in the Altai, Pamir, and Thien 
Shan Mountains : and the Eazdk Kirghiz, dwellers on the plain, 
who are subdivided into three hordes. A portion of the Scriptures 
was trandated into this latter Language by a British Missionary at 
Orenburg. We have the advantage of the writing of IlminsKy: 
still more light is desirable. 

X. Par to the East in the Province of Chinese Tartary in the 
Chinese Empire is the Yarkand Languagc-Picld, revealed to us by 
the Grammar of Shaw, a late employe of the Government of India. 
We have here a pure and archaic form of Turki, with the most 
primitive forms of words, and a certain amount of literary culture ; 
but here again we require more certainty. What relation does 
this Language bear to that of the Kara-Kirghfz ? 

XI. Par to the North, in the North-East comer of Siberia, are 
the Yakut, and, thanks to Bdhtlingk’s celebrated monograph, we 
have an amount of certainty : this tribe has preserved its ancient 
form, and is free from the influence of the Semitic Arabic, the 
Arian Persian, and the Altaic Pinnic congeners, which have so 
much affected the purity of the other languages of the Turki 
Family : they are partly Pagan, and j^ly neo-Christian of the 
Bussian Church : no pomon of the Scripture has reached them in 
print, they have no literature or written character of their own. 

Xil. There remains one other possible Language-Field, that of 
the Ba^kfr, North of Astrakhan, East of the River Volga : what- 
ever maybe the potentialities of this Language, nothing has been done. 

There may be other Dialects, but I cannot And any other sub- 
stantive Language : indeed, some would reduce the number, which 
I have enumerate. A great many names appear in tlie statements 
of different writers, but it is not clear, whether they are the names 
of Tribes or Languages, or Dialects of Languages, so I leave them. 
It would be mere waste of time, from my point of view, to allude 
to possible affinities with the Languages of Japan and Korea, of 
modem times, or with the Akkad of a dim and remote Past. My 
interest is with living Languages only, obviously descended from 
the same Mother-Language. 

I place these lines on paper, conscious of ^at inaccunm of 
expression, insufficiency of knowledge. I sit at the feet of the 
great Russian Scholars, who alone can direct us right. No British 
information is at first hand, and all is unsatisfactory. My object 
is a very practical one, viz. to make a translation of the Word of 
God| without note or comment, accesable to the women, school- 

IS 
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children, and uneducated males, of every tribe, which speaks 
Turki : it is not necessary, that they should read, or write, or he 
educated : the Gospel is very simple, and can bo understood, if 
orally explained to the most uneducated. 1 have therefore no 
theory to uphold, no interesting historical difficulty to unravel : let 
the terms Ouigur, Jagatai, and Uzbek, mean what they will in 
times past, I desire to arrive at contemporaneous facts. My problem 
is as follows : Given a certain population, speaking a certmn lan- 
guage, differing from that of its neighbour : what is it ? Let us 
have a text in its living form, and a statement of its grammatical, 
form, its word-store, phonetics and written character, if it has 
one. This does not mean, that I wish to bring into unnecessary 
prominence any patois or local dialect. In the English and Bussian 
Imperial Languages many such variations exist, but one trans- 
lation of the Bible is understood by all, who claim the honour of 
speaking English or Bussian. 

So as reganls the Turki Family of Languages, through the 
learned labours of Bussian Scholars we may arrive at a practical 
result, and it is their duty, as much as it has been the duty of the 
British Scholars to illustrate the languages of British India, and 
they have not been wanting. A translation of the Scriptures 
exists in all the great Languages of British India, and of some of 
the second class. 1 wish to arrive at the same result in Bussia. 
Great Britain will supply the money, and the genius of order for 
distribution, if Bussia will supply the Scholarship, which is far 
more precious than money or order. It will bo useful to the 
sceptical Scholar, as well as to the uneducated Believer. 

It is not desirable to galvahize into a weak life a Language, on 
which the sentence of death has been passed by some inexorable 
law, of the nature of which we arc ignorant : the cause and the 
cure of the disease, to which thc^ are succumbing, is unknown to 
us. If with a dawning civilization a nation desires to accept an 
Imperial language, other than its own, let it do so, so long as the 
motive power is spontaneous, and not the result of political short- 
sighted despotism, or narrow-minded religious craft. But, if a 
nation desires to retain the language of their ancestors, as the 
Welsh have done in Great Britain, the Breton in France, the Pole 
in Bussia, and the Magyar in Austria, let no attempt be made to 
prevent them. In British India not one of the hundnsd lan- 
guages has been stamped out. British Buie is maintained hi the 
Yemaculur of the people, which is as dear to them as their Beli^ous 
convictions, and Ancestral Customs. The matter is one of hig^ : 
human policy, far beyond the power of Emperors and Parliaments, 
and Churches, and depends upon the uncontrolled secret tendencies 
of particular sections of the Human Bace. It is not ** Ego sum 
Bex Poloniflc, ct super Grammaticam,” but ** Hmc est Gmmmaticai 

r super Imperatores, ct Senatiis, ct Ecclcsios.” 

Eighth Intmiatimal Onental Congresi, StodMIm^ 1889 . 
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TI.— THE EIGHTH INTERNATIONAL ORIENTAL CONGRESS. 

HELD AT STOCKHOLM AND CHBISTIANIA, SBPTBKBBB, ISSQ. 

• The idea of International Oriental Congresses was conceWed in 
Paris, and in that city in the year 1873 the first was held: the 
example was followed by London in 1874, by St. Petersbuigh 
in 1876, Florence 1878, Berlin 1881, Leyden in 1883, Vienna in 
1886, and Stockholm in 1889. Having taken part in all theM 
meetings, except the first, I have published accounts of them in 
the pages of this periodical, and now proceed to chronicle the 
events of the last at Stockholm. 

The object has been most laudable, and great success bae 
attended the movement : the object was, that the scholars and 
students of Oriental Languages, Literature, and Archaeology, might 
periodically meet, and t^e stock of the progress of each branch 
of Science, and that the members of each nation and university, 
or museum, might no longer work in seclusion from their fellow- 
labourers except by the medium of their learned works, periodicals 
and c^clopsedias ; another object was, that friendships, or at least 
acquaintances, might be formed and animosities removed. 

At the Congresses of Paris and London, there was a ^at 
severity and simplicity in the proceedings. Flaneurs and outaderp 
were not permitted to introduce themselves into the roll of mem- 
bership ; there were no entertainments, or distractions, or dinners ; 
the scholars met for their business, and then dispersed to their 
lodgings. The authorities took no notice of the Cong^ress, and in 
the great cities of Paris and London it attracted no more notiM 
than a reunion of doctors or geographers, and made much less stir 
than the British Association. 

At St. Petersburgh the new departure commenced, and moderate 
entertainments were offered ; it was noticed that an element of non- 
scholars, such as passing travellers, and a considerable female 
colouring, had introduced themselves. The presence of the Emperor 
of Brazil as a member gave a fiavour of royaltjr. In the suc- 
ceeding Congress at Florence the feimale element was excluded, but 
the number of fianeurs was greatly increased. Entertainments and 
excursions multiplied. At St. Petersburgh all the members had 
been feasted in the absence of the Emperor in the palaces of 
Peterhof and Tsarki Selo. At Florence lie delegates were enter- 
tained in the Pitti Palace in the name of the King by his brother 
the Duke of Aosta. In the next two Congresses at BerUn and 
Leyden there was a return to Spartan Mverity ; hospitality was 
indfeed offered, but not of a character to impede business ; in both 
countries royalty turned away its face from the Congress much to 
the advantage of real work. 

In the next Congress at Vienna the festivities and enteitammente 
and excursions multiplied; the Congress was placed under the 
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pioteotion of a benoTolent ArcMake, whose kindness and courtesy 
were above all praise, but there was a manifest downgrade tendency 
aa regards despatch of business. In the eighth Congress last Sep- 
tember at Stockholm and Christiania, owing to the condescending 
kindness and genial hospitality of the Sovereign, and people of 
Sweden and Norway, business disappeared, and from the first day 
of assembly to the last of parting, there was a succession of dinners, 
operas, excursions, entertainments, and illuminations ; long after 
nudnight the delighted congressionists would get them to their 
beds. Nothing but a frame of cast-iron could stand the strain. 
Nothing but the appetite of a Oerman student, ready to lay up 
provision for the winter, could dispose of the splendid repastsl 
A positive irruption took place of flaneurs, tourists, and casuals; 
there were some most prejudicial changes of method, for, instead 
of quiet work of scholars in the sections, several days were 
devoted to collective meetings of all the sections to hear set 
speeches in -the dififerent languages of Europe and Asia, under the 
presidency of His Majesty in person; there was only a dummy 
rresident, and an all-powerful Qene^ Secretary. Several honA 
fidt Orientals, in the dress of their country, were presented to be 
stared at like some choice phenomena of Bamum’s all-world show, 
and indeed the good people of Scandinavia seemed to think that it 
was a collection of OrimtdU not of OrimtalhU : the streets were 
crowded to see the members pass by; whole villages turned out 
to see the train which conveyed the collective congress from Stock- 
holm to Christiania, and there was a feeling of wonder and dis- 
appointment, that there were no elephants, camels, tigers, tents, 
and other paraphernalia of Orient^ gatherings ; the contem- 
poraneous arrival of a travelling menagerie would have been most 
desirable. Good work was indeed transacted somehow or other, 
but, when the excitement and delight of the shows, and the good 
eating, had passed away, there was a feeling of disappointment 
with the result of the Congress in thoughtful minds. No sufficient 
airangement was made for the place or time of future Congresses, 
and it is obvious, that the responsibility imposed upon any country 
to receive future Congresses is greatly enhanced ; for whence are 
the funds to come in such cities as London, Paris or Berlin, to 
meet such expenditure ? while, on the other hand, the absence of 
entertainments will give rise to most invidious comparisons of the 
present with the past. 

In the narrative of this Congress, I shall notice (i) the locale 
and persbnelie, (ii) the festivities briefly, (iii) the business transacted 
in as fuU a detail as the imperfect daily bulletins permit me, (iv) 
lastly, the sinister outlook for the future, for we have come to the 
parting of the ways. Wo must return to the old ways of the 
Congress, or this will indeed prove to be the last. 

following countries were represented: Austiia, Baden, 
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Bar6da, (India), Bavaria, Bosnia, Brasil, Denmark, Egypt, France, 
Great Britain, British India, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Persia, 
Portug;al, Eoumania, Russia, Saxony, Saxe Coburg Gotha, Siam, 
Turkey. The following Universities sent delegates : In Germany, 
Halle, Greifswald, Giessen, Berlin, Munich. In Austria, Vienna 
and Prague. In Denmark, Copenhagen. In Sweden, Upsila and 
Lund. In the United States, Baltimore and Providence. In 
Russia, Helsingfors, St. Petersburgh and Kazan. In Great Britain, 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Edinburgh: in British India, Bombay. 
Possibly other Universities were indirectly represented by die* 
tinguished members of their body. The following learned Societies 
were represented : In Germany, the German Oriental Society, and 
the Scientific Society of Munich. In Austria, the Vienna Oriental 
Museum, and the Buda-Pest Hungarian Society. In Bel^um the 
Archaeological Society. In Russia the Finno-Ugrian Society, and 
the Imperial Archaeological Society. In France, the Asigtio and 
Anthropological Societies, and the Academy of Hippo at Bone in 
Algeria. In Great Britain, the Royal Asiatic, and Geographical, 
Societies, the Biblical Archmology, the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
In British India, the Asiatic Society of Bengal. In Italy, the 
Academy dei Lincei,” the Vatican Library, the Scientific Society 
of Turin. In the Netherlands, the Oriental Society. 

The presents of books to the Congress, and afterwards to the 
Royal Libraries of Sweden and Norway were magnificent. Con- 
spicuous were those sent by the Vatican Library : the British and 
Foreign Bible Society sent translations of portions of the Bible in 
one hundred languages, selected from a much larger number, as 
specimens of the languages in the five portions of the world. Such 
a present could have been made by no other Society i;i the world, 
and in no century preceding the present one. The India Office 
presented a magnificent collection of their works : authors, pub- 
lishers, and Societies, helped to cover tables with individual works ; 
or series of publications, in fact, no previous Congress bad received 
such splendid presents. It represented a grand harvest of intel- 
lectual activity. 

The excessive number of members was to be deplored, as it 
turned the congress into a bear-garden. In 1881, at the Berlin 
Congress, there were 290 members ; at Leyden in 1883, there were 
454; in 1886 at Vienna there were 424; at the present Congress 
in 1889 there were 713, of whom 198 were Swedes or Norwegians, 
and 5 1 5 strangers, among whom there were some Orientals, rather 
than Orientalists, as Egypt sent seven, Algeria two, Japan three, 
British India four, Persia four, Turkey twenty-eight. Many of 
those, who came from countries in Europe, might, with advantage 
to the Congress, have stayed at home ; at the same time the absence 
of many familiar faces at the former Congresses was deplored. 
Death had been busy during the last three years, and many more 
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illustrious Bcliolars were kept at home by age, or want of strength 
for the exertion, or domoRtic affliction, and they were wise ; for a 
man must be strong as well as learned to go through such an ordeal 
as the last Congress : it is a subject of congratulation, that no deaths 
did occur during the sittings. It is not, indeed, desirable, that 
ladies should, by a hard and fast rule, be excluded. Some came 
on their own merits, and others as companions to their husbands 
and fathers, who would not come without them. Nor should 
students of Oriental subjects be excluded, or scholarly men, because 
they have published no books and occupy no professional position ; 
for an intelligent and sympathizing audience is greatly to be 
appreciated. But it is beyond reason, that the Congress should be 
choked, like the Flavian amphitheatre at Rome, by men and women, 
a rude and ignorant mob, seeking only ** panem et circcnses.” 

The communications entered on the list were numerous, various, 
and interesting. A perusal of the pamphlet, which recorded them, 

IS a fair exemplar and measure of the enormous field over which 
Oriental research now extends. Some members wrote of what had 
happened in a dim and remote past ; others dealt with phenomena 
actually exhibited at the present time ; some communications dealt 
with grammatical minutim. Five or six members were heard in the 
sections disputing about the true value of a syllable, or even a 
letter, and their views, were wholly irreconcilable ; in other sections 
grand principles were discussed, affecting the interests of vast 
populations, or of the whole human race. Sometimes the past 
history of a people, ignored by Romans and Greeks, was disinterred 
and revealed to the astonishment of the nineteenth century : if there 
had been more time, and aft exclusion of frivolous amusements and 
foolish display, the serious results of this Congress, as evidenced by 
the bill of faro, would have equalled that of any of its predecessors; 
as it is, by their own intrinsic value, they deserve high praise. 

The City of Stockholm was worthy of the greatest of assemblies, 
and His Majesty King Oscar II., as a scholar and a patron of 
scholars, was worthy of the place which he occupied, and of the 
city in which he resided. The hotels were excellent, the Committee, 
of management had made admirable arrangements, and the weather 
was magnificent. In the material scheme there was not a single 
contretemps : if a scientific congress ought to be conducted in the 
manner adopted by the Committee, the tribute of entire success is 
due to those, who carried out the programme. 

The expenditure must have been enormous, some portions of 
which were defrayed by the King, the municipalities, and private 
individuals ; but it is an open secret, that the Managing Secretary, 
Count Landberg, was by far the greatest contributor. The Congress 
lasted ten days, from Sunday, September i , on which an informal 
took place in the Grand Hotel, until 'Wednesday, Septem- 
het w, when it huaWy hrohe up at Gotenburgh, and during that 
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period on eveiy day there were receptions, dinners, Uncheom, 
breakfasts, and suppers, visits to celebrated spots like Gkimla 
Ul)sdla, or to see waterfalls and castles, exhibitions of natation 
and electricity, operas and steamer-trips. The kindness and hospi- 
tality of the people of Sweden and Norway was extraordinary; to 
those, who recollected the different kind of reception afforded to 
previous Congresses at London and Berlin, the contrast seemed 
overwhelming. His Majesty received the whole multitude in his 
royal Castle of Drottningholm on Lake Malar. He conversed with- 
out reserve with any one, who wished to have the honour of being 
presented to him. The illuminations on the shores of the lake were 
most striking, extending over a space of many miles. Had it been 
a congress of European Sovereigns, or the elite of Europe in arts, 
arms, and station, more could not have been done than was done 
for the very mix^ multitude, which had paid their twenty francs 
for membership for the sake of tho entertainments. The trip to 
XJpsala deserves special mention. At TJpsala the students of the 
University received the whole Congress with unbounded hospitality; 
the great Gothic translation of the Bible by Uldlas was exhibited., 
At old, or Gamla, Upsala, the hill of Odin was occupied, mead was 
drunk from horns, and King Oscar presented a magnificent horn, as 
a kind of heirloom to be handed on from Congress to Congress. 

Another feature should be noticed; for weeks previous, all the 
newspapers had announced, that a certain German Professor, resident 
at Oxford, was specially invited to the Congress m the guest of 
.King Oscar; upon arrival at Stockholm, it transpired, that there 
were no less than twelve royal guests, not necessarily scholars, as 
one was the iwife of the Oxford Profemr. One day on opening a 
door of the Dining Hall in the Grand Hotel, the twelve guests 
were disclosed at their meals in an adjoining room, and it appeared, 
that just as Obadiah fed fifty Prophets in a cave, these twelve 
guests were fed in a room of the Hotel apart from the vulgar herd 
of Scholars, and their hotel bill was settled by the King's Major 
Domo. Count Landberg followed suite, and fed^ twelve more 
Prophets in another cave at his own expense ; but it is fair to state, 
that his Prophets were poor Scholars, who would have been unable 
to get to the Congress but for his liberal assistance. 

A still more remarkable instance of royal bounty and appre- 
eiatiou of merit took place on the last day of the Congress at 
Stockholm, for a shower of stars fell on certain members, the 
German Professor above alluded to, the General Secreta^, a 
Sinologue from Paris, a printer at Leipzig, a publishfv at Leyden, 
another publisher at London, and the worthy Librarian of the India 
Office, London. Two Grand Crosses of the order of the Northera 
Star, five Commanderships of the same order, one Commandenhip 
of St. Olaf , and eight knighthoods of the Nc^em Star, St. Clef, 
and Gustav Yasa, were thus disposed oL The well-known p essie ii 
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of foreignen for grand crosses and breloques at their buttonhole 
was thus gratified. Handsome gold medals were also conferred (>n 
abme of the genuine Orientals. Medals were also conferred in 
reward for works of merit, on Professor Noldeke, one of the 

S reatest scholars of Europe, who was absent; on Professor De 
foeje, the celebrated scholar of Leyden, from the Khedive of 
E^pt; and on Professor Goldziher of Buda-Pest, by King Oscar; 
ana a special gold medal and the Order of Vasa was bestowed on 
Hohamud Chakri-eb-Alusi of Baghdad for a learned work on a 
Semitic subject. Mention is made of these events to show, bow 
heavily weighted will be the managers of ary future Congress, with 
no decorations and medals to bestow, and no festive resourced at 
any great city or university-town at their disposal, 
t now proceed to the business of the Congress : 

The languages permitted to be used were French, English, 
German, Italian and Latin, for the purpose of communicating 
ideas, and Turkish, Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Chinese, Japanese, 
etc., for the purpose of stunning and boring the hearers. Some of 
the poetical recitations were discordant, discreditable, and ridi- 
culous, calculated to give a false notion of the intelligence of 
Oriontal people, such as the natives of India. During my long 
sojourn in India I never heard in old days at Amritsar, or 
Bandroa, anything so unworthy of sensible men like the educated 
aohohirs 'of British India, as the lugubrious, discordant, foolish 
ohant of Pundit Dhruva, the delegate of the Gaikwar of Baroda. 
As to the leumed Arab from the College of El Azhar at Cairo, his 
utterance was something betwixt the braying of a Cairene jackass 
and tlio whistle of a railway, and yet the Arabic language is grand, 
and sonorous, and iinpnWve, when properly read like any other 
language. The uiischief of such exhibitions is, that it gives a 
false impression of the calibre, and capacity of the new school 
of Oriental scholars. 

The business was divided into five sections : 

I. Modorn Semitic. 

II. Ancient Semitic, including Cuneiform. 

III. Arian. 

IV. Centnil Asia and Extreme Orient, 
y. Malaysia and Polynesia. 

The members of tho Congress, at least those of them, who know 
anything of the objoot of the assembly, grouped themselves at 
pltwsuro in ono or more of theso sections, and proceeded to elect 
tlieir ai'otioual Presidents, Vice-Presidents, and Secretaries, and 
this opt^ration, which somotimoa gives trouble, was accomplished 
satisfactorily. Bv a bold stroke of genius, the Arian section 
eleetcil a tnad oi tlm^e to dischnige tho oiHee of Pn^sideot, and 
thua idavod a «liverg(uiee of opinion as to the merits of three 
acholaia of very ditfenmt calibre. 
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The Congress was opened on Monday September 2nd, in the 
Biddat-Huset, or Hall of Knights, by the King in person, accom- 
panied by the Crown Prince. All the represcntatiyes of foreign 

S owers and their ladies were present ; in fact, it was a grand 
tate-ceremony. This was one of the flaws of the arrangement. 
By special request, members appeared in their Academical costumes, 
and Military and Civil uniforms were conspicuous. Delegates of 
Governments were presented to His Majesty, who read an address 
in the French language : it was choice and pretty, full of poetry, 
but had not much bearing on the Congress. 

** Ce ne sont pas seulcment les quarante siScles, qui vous con- 
templent : e’est plutdt vous, qui du haut des monuments de la 
** Science contemplez lea slides. 

** Fretez Torelle aux murmures mystiques de nos immenses forets 
aux douccs harmonies des vagues, qui coupent nos rivages : con 
** templez la vierge beauts de nos vallees, la majeste de nos Alpes, 
les sombres profondcuses de nos fjords.** 

He was followed by M. d*£hrenheim, who, in the few words 
which he uttered, informed us, that he had uo pretence whatever 
to any knowledge of Oriental sciences. He seemed only faintly 
to realize the composition of the Congress, for he described the 
members as ^^habituoes, qM vous Stes, aux splendeurs Orientales, 
a celle de passe comme a cello de present.’’ 

Those, who had simply paid their twenty francs for the sake 
of the entertainments, must have been stung by this unintentional 
satire. 

The General Secretary, Count Landberg, followed with an 
oration in French, placing the very raison d'Hre of a Congress 
on the wrong basis. Accoiding to him, this private assembly of 
learned men, meeting for their own pleasure, and travelling for 
the most part at their own expense, quite prepared to pay their 
own hotel bills, were transformed into humble seekers of the 
hospitality of the King of Norway and Sweden, countries in no 
way at any period of their existence connected with Asia. I 
quote the following: 

^'C’est votre Majesty, qui avec une magnificence de Khnlife 
<< m’a mis a memo de realisor mon plus cher desir, qui etait de 
<< presenter mes confreres d’Europe et d’Orient au Souverain de 
** ma patric ! ” 

Considering, that the speaker has graduated at no Swedish or 
German University, and is Professor of no University, and is totally 
unknown in the great guild of Oriental learning, it was little less 
than presumption his speaking in this way. His experience in the 
East was confined solely to Syria and Egypt. Arabic was his solo 
Asiatic language, and yet in page after page of his address ho 
talkjcd about Orientals and Oriental isU, ns if they were synonymous 
with Mahometans and Islam. It is difficult to say what he meant, 
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if he had anj meaning at all, when he said, ^'that Oriental Sovereigna 
had allies in the Congress : ” had he any knowledge whatever of 
any Asiatic Sovereign at all ? Ke guarantees the execution of a 
scheme of uniting the Orient and Occident with a flourish, 

Je connais un pm POrient.” 

We may well emphasize the words tm pm^ for of Asia in its 
grandeur of tribes, races, and religions he knew nothing, but Syrig. 

Baron von Kremer, the President of the Vienna Congress, whose 
death we have since to deplore, followed with a brief speech of 
thanks to the King in Oerman : there was the usual servile flattery 
in this also: unworthy it roust be in courtly circles, when not 
published afterwards: but doubly unworthy in the Congress of 
Scholars, something of a different, perhaps higher, level than a 
Court, and recorded as part of the Proceedings. 

It is to be regretted, that the accomplished representative of 
Italian scholars, a true Scholar, one who had travelled in India, 
should have lent himself to the same inane notion of complimenting 
the King of Sweden and Norway, quoting analogies from the 
Norman conquest of Sicily in remote antiquity. The sweet Italian 
language was thus misapplied by an Italian, and gave an occasion 
to the Swedish Secretary General, who in some mysterious way is 
an Italian Count, as well as a German brewer, and a Levantine 
Dragoman, to turn round after the conclusion of the speech of the 
Italian, and desecrate the Italian language by additional bombast, 
placing it on the record of the Proceedings. 

It is pleasant to think, that there was no courtly flattery in the 
English language from the beginning to the end of the Congress ; 
but by no members of the Congress were the condescending kindness, 
and remarkable attainments of the King, more highly valued than 
by the British representatives. 

In all previous Congresses, where the President was one of 
ourselves, every delegate of a foreign country was offered the 
opportunity of speaking, and if he had books to offer, to make 
remarks on the same. On this occasion the opening meeting was 
a kind of Court-reception, and delegates not recommended to the 
favour of the General Secretary, were pushed off into the back row 
of seats : I quote the order : 

*VNe pourrent prendre la parole que ceux qui y aurent et6 admis 
la vielle par le Secretaire General.” This intolerable usurpation 
of power by a mere functionary of the Committee of organization 
will go far to prevent any future Congresses. Nothing of the land 
had occurred at any of the great Capitals of Europe on previous 
occasions, and nothing of the kind practised at the petty Capital of 
Stockholm can be tolerated in future. 

Six days were to be spent at Stockholm : the forenoon of the 
first (klonday) had been spent in the opening, which was reason- 
able ; some of the Sections commenced business in the afternoon. 
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Ta^sday, Wednesday and Thursday were thus occupied. The 
rooms were commodious, and several Sections sat at the same time, 
and good earnest work was done, but the stance was often eUt 
prematurely short by the allurements of banquets, excursions, etc. 
Friday and Saturday were entirely thrown away. Of course, eiUier 
the forenoon or afternoon of Saturday was properly devoted to the 
closing meeting, but it was a stupid and provoking innovation to 
take two whole days for recitations in unknown languages, or 
essays read by speakers, without the opportunity for discussion, 
which is the very life of a Congress or Conference. I propose to 

5 »a8s under review, necessarily brief, the solid work of the first 
ew days at Stockholm, without keeping to Section or particular 
day. At Christiania, the Congress had become a sight-seeing mob, 
a kind of Demos,” relaxed by continuous go^ feeding and 
junketing, and little or no work was done : however, whatever was 
done, is recorded in a feeling of gratitude and respect to the long- 
suffering scholars, who in their distant homes had worked up 
papers to be read and discussed by sympathetic Mends, and found 
themselves elbowed out by the excitement of a cafe chantant, or a 
peripatetic hippodrome. 

I proceed to notice papers which are real contributions to know- 
ledge : 


On the Nabataean Inecriptiane in the Sinaitie Penineula. 

By Prof. J. Eutiko. 

Whereas the number of Nabataean inscriptions copied by previous 
travellers scarcely comes up to 300, Prof. Euting succeeded last 
spring in adding 700 to the collection. He achieved this success 
simply because he travelled as an Arab, and climbed barefooted 
along the rocks in places overlooked by other collectors. Also of 
many inscriptions previously known, he brought home better copies 
and squeezes, yielding the novel and important result, that some of , 
the inscriptions were found to be dated. Thus, one showing the 
year 126, ” being the year of the three emperors,” agrees, according 
to the sera of Bosra, which commences in the year 1 1 1 a.d., with 
237 of our mra. The other bears the date 85 (=a.d. 196). As 
compared with Glaser’s S. Arabian inscriptions,* these Nabataean 
inscriptions are not important on account of their age any more 
than by their contents, for they mostly convey only greetings and 
names. But they furnish valuable material for tracing the history 
of the origin of Arabic writing. 

* Professor Eating's communication was preceded by one from Dr. Ed. Glaser 
on the results of his iourney in S. Arabia, lie statra that whereas previously 
only two or three huuared inscriptions from thoM parts hud been known, he had 
brought home copies of 900, some of whioh are of the highest historical value, 
and probably go back 2500 years. 
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Kappadokian Cuneiform Tahlete. 

By the Rev. A. H. Sayce, M.A. 

In 1881 Mr. Pinches drew attention to two Cuneiform tablets, 
said to come from Kappadokia, one of which was in the British 
Museum, the other in the Louvre. They were written in a 
peculiar form of Cuneiform script, and did not seem to be in the 
. Assyrian language; Mr. Pinches concluded therefore, that they 
represented the ancient language of Kappadokia. The following 
year Prof. Ramsay was starting on a tour of exploration in Eastern 
Asia ^ Minor, and I asked him to inquire for Cuneiform tablets. 
His inquiries proved fruitless, . however ; but just before he left 
Kaisariyeh he noticed some tablets in a shop which he bought 
for a small sum of money. On his return to England, ho handed 
them over to me. I founid that they were similar to the two 
tablets published by Mr. Pinches, and published transliterations of 
them in the “ Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology,” 
November, 1883. The tablets are now in the British Museum. 

Since then I have myself purchased some Kappadokian texts, 
others have been obtained by Dr. Peters for the University ol 
Pennsylvania, while more than twenty are in the collection of M. 
Ool^nisheff at St. Petersburgh. The latter are mostly in a very 
perfect condition, and as some of them are written in the more 
ordinary type of Cuneiform, a comparison of the latter with what 
may be termed the Kappadokian script hae enabled M. Goletiishefi 
and myself to identify the Kappadokian characters, to which a 
false value or no value at all had previously been assigned. As 
soon as the true values of th^ characters were ascertained, I found 
that the language of the tablets was an Assyrian dialect, which 
presented several phonetic peculiarities, and contained words which 
are probably of foreign origin. The phonetic peculiarities agreed 
with those of certain of the Tel-el-Amarua texts from Northern 
Syria, as, for instance, the substitution of gimel for kaph. More- 
over, the forms of the characters resemble those of the Syrian 
tablets from Tel-el-Amama, and since the Kappadokian tablets 
contain phrases, which are common in the Tcl-cl-Amama texts, 
but are unknown in Assyrian of later date, we may conclude, that 
the library from which they are derived was founded in the same 
age as that of the Tel-el-Amama collection. It was probably 
situated in the country called “Khanu the greater,” by the 
Assyrians, mention of which is made in a letter of Assuryuballidh 
of Assyria to the, Egyptian king. 

A large proportion of the proper names occurring in the Kap- 
padokian texts are compounded with the name of Assur, and so 
imply, that the library belonged to an Assyrian colony. Some of 
the foreign names found in them are said to be those of gari 
or ” strangers.” The title of limmu is also met with. All the 
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tablets I have examined relate to commercial transactions, prin- 
cipally to the lending of money. One of them is a quittance for 
the receipt of a large amount of lead. 

On two Recent PuHicatione on Smitic Epigraphy. 

j By Professor D. H. Mullek. 

Professor D. H. Miiller placed on the table of the Semitic Section 
his two recent publications, viz. i, a Qlossary to the Corpus In- 
Bcriptionum Semiticarum, and 2, Epigraphic Monuments from 
Arabia, from Euting*s copies and squeezes, and gave a brief 
account of each. 

No. I is a criticism of part iy. fasc. i of the Corpus Inscrip- 
tionura Semiticarum, recently edited by MM. J. and H. Deren- 
bourg, and containing 6q Sabaean and Himyaritic inscriptions. 
The author, while giving due praise to the Institute de France 
(Acadeinio des Inscriptions ct Belles Lettres) for the great seryice 
it has rendered to Semitic epigraphy and Semitic studies gener- 
ally, sees himself compelled to pass a severe criticism on this part 
of the Corpus. Although of the 69 inscriptions here brought 
together, there are only 18 not yet previously published, the re- 
viewer charges the editors with a largo number of wrong readings, 
and interpretations, and with a want of that epigraphical tact and 
philological criticism, which are the main bases of every successful 
decipherment. He concludes with these words: ** The Corpus 
Inscriptionum Semiticarum will for a long time continue to be 
the work, by which Semitic studies will be gauged and directed. 
** Such an important publication has therefore to be judged by a 
** different standard to that, which would apply to an individud 
“ attempt at decipherment. In such a work reliability and solid 
“ methodical criticism, together with a complete command of all the 
“ known material, and the literature, are indispensable postulates.*^ 
No. 2 contains 150 newly-published inscriptions from el*Ora (N. 
Arabia), which were collected by Prof. Euting of Strassburg, and 
committed to the editor for publication. One-half of them were 
found to be attributable to a Minsean colony, who had their com- 
mercial factories in the neighbourhood throughout at least 200 
years. The remaining 75 inscriptions are written in a character, 
and in a North Arabian dialect, which had already produced a 
literary language about ten or twelve centuries before Mahomet, 
In the grammatical sketch, which the author gives of this dialect, 
he defines exactly its position within the range of the Semitic 
languages. Palmographically the writing proves to be a transition 
alphabet between the Phoenician and the Sabman. The inscriptions 
derive from Thamud, who is mentioned in the Cuneiform writings 
and the Kordn. The g^raphic representations laid before the Section 
specially interested the members. The author gives the name of 
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lihyiiif to this new language and writing, and shows that already 
on a Babylonian cylinder (of the year looo a.g.) in the British 
Museum this character is found engraved. 

Prof. J. Oppert drew attention to the importance of these in- 
scriptions, with some laudatory remarks, and Prof. Haupt suggested, 
that henceforth new texts communicated to the Congress should be 
written on a black board. 

Prof. Muller spoke as follows: **The 25th January, 1867, the 
** day on which E. Benan, together with de Saulcy, Longp^rier, 
** and Waddington, placed before the ‘ Academic des Inscriptions et 
** Belles Lettres* the proposition that they should undertake the 
** publication of a Carpus Jnscriptionum Smiticarum, will ever 
** remain memorable in the history of Semitic epigraphy and 
** philology. The Instiiut da Franca has not only given a new 
and powerful impulse for the sifting and investigation of the 
** existing epigraphical material, but has constantly directed its 
<< attention towai^s the exploration of new fields of research and 
the collection of numerous inscriptions. In reviewing at the 
<< present time, after the lapse of 22 years, what has been done in 
** Semitic epigraphy, and how rich, and in part how trustworthy, 
the materials are, we may justly say, that not the least part of 
the merit is due to the publication of the Carpus Inscripiimum 
undertaken by the Institute.” 

On tha Origin and tha Data of Composition of tha Navigatio 
Sancti Brandani, 

By Professor J. M. de Ooejb. 

It has been more than once remarked, that there exists a striking 
resemblance between the well-known tale of Sindbad’s adventure 
on the back of the whale-island, and that of the Navigatio. Dr. 
Schroder endeavoured to prove in the introduction to his edition of 
the Navigatio, that the Orient owes this tale to the Occident, but 
his argument cannot be accepted. On the contrary, all tends to 
show, that the author of the Navigatio borrowed this tale from 
Sindbdd. A careful examination of all the passages of the Navi- 
gatio, in which the whale occurs, leads to the conclusion that two 
different tales have been combined : one, that of the Sindbdd 
adventure, the other that of the whale, wholly subjected to St. 
Brandan, which transfers on its back the Saint and his monks to 
the Birds’ Paradise. This latter, the old Brandan legend, has been 
preserved from a now lost Life of St. Brandan by Rodolphus 
Olaber in the Historia sui Temporis, written in 1047. To this old 
legend must also be traced the statement that the peregrination 
lasted seven years. Besides the episode of the whale-island, thej 
author of the Navigatio borrowed several other tales from Sindbdd,* 
even the description of the Paradise itself. It is probable that^ 
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irhilst being in the Eaety be assisted at a recital of the tale of 
Sindbad, and, misled by the resemblance in sound between the 
names of Sindbdd and St. Brandan (as the English sailors made St. 
John from Sindan), he took the hero of that tale to be his saint. 
He could the less doubt of their identity, as the tale had in common 
with the old Brandan legend, an adventure on the back of a whale, 
and as the seven voyages of Sindbdd seemed to correspond with the 
seven years of the peregrination of the saint. That the author 
must have been in the East is clear from his description of the 
miraculous lighting of the lamps of the altar, which took place 
every year on the eve before Easter in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 

The author of the Navigatio borrowed also, but indirectly, from 
the tale of the adventurers of Lisbon, who, in the tenth century, 
made a voyage of discovery in the Atlantic. Edrisi, who wrote m 
1154, gave some extracts from this tale. 

The particulars about the birthplace and the monastery of St. 
Brandan, given in the beginning of the Navigatio, seem to belong 
to the old legend. From the circumstance, that one or two Irish 
names have been falsely translated, we may conclude that the 
author was not a bom Irishman. 

The second part (which could not be read) contains the proofs 
that the Navigatio has been composed in the eleventh century, and 
shows, that neither the known passage of the Martyrologium of 
Tallaght, nor Bill’s life of St. Machutus (St. Malou) are in 
opposition with that conclusion. Both furnish us with valuable 
information about the growth of the Brandan legend. It gives 
further an ample discussion of the relation existing between the 
Navigatio and the Imram Maclduin, and ends by showing that the 
Navigatio had never in Ireland the popularity which it enjoyed on 
the continent of Western Europe. 

On Ihn SinaU Treathe entitted “ Th$ Bird'' 

By Professor A. F. van Meheen. 

** The Bird ” is one of the mystic treatises of the celebrated 
Arabic philosopher Ibn Sina or Avicenna, probably written aftei 
his Hay b. Taqzan during his sojourn at the court of Ald-ed- 
Daulah at Ispahan. Its style, especially at the commencement, 
is full of enigmatical expressions, and presents many difficulties ; 
these are lessened, however, by the commentary and Persian 
translations, the work of a certain Omar b. Sabhan, a copy of 
which is in the British Museum (Cat. Cod. MSS. Or. II. 450, 
No. 26). 

The following is an account of this allegorical composition, which 
resembles in many points one of the didactic poems of Aurelius 
Prudentius, a Christian poet of the fourth century [cf. Aur. 
Prudentii Clementia carmina, ed. Bressel, lips, i860, p. 162). 
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After a preface addressed to liis friends^ in which he speaks of 
the qualities of real friendship, he proceeds : A party of hunters 
go out to catch birds. After laying their nets, they caught a good 
number, and among them was the author of this story. Shut up 
in their cages, they at first were Bufferiug from their captivity; 
but they gradually became accustomed to it, till a small number of 
them succeeded in escaping, while the rest, still in captivity, 
seeing them rise in the air, asked them to show them the means of 
obtaining their freedom and to aid their escape. These, after some 
hesitation, offered to assist their unfortunate companions, and 
showed them the way to escape safely from their captivity. When 
they had in their flight arrived in sight of eight high mountains, 
they made great efforts to pass over their summits, and after 
crossing the last they gained access to the palace of the Great 
King. Admitted to his presence, they began to describe to him 
their wretched condition as caused by the ends of the chains still 
attached to their feet. Then he promised to furnish them with 
a messenger who should convey to their oppressors the order 
to detach those chains. The messenger of deliverance is the 
angel of Death. 

On the oldeH form of the Upantehad. 

By Professor H. Oldenbebo. 

There is no doubt that upa-ni-ehad literally means the (reve- 
rential) .sitting down by somebody or something. But the correct 
interpretation, that by this term, the sitting down of the pupil by 
the master is intended, who proposes to hand down to him the 
mysterious doctrine of the XJpanishads, appears to be untenable, 
for the reason that the Upanishad texts constantly and customarily 
speak of a ** reverential sitting down ” in a very different connec- 
tion, that is to say, of 'that reverential sitting down, in which the 
pious and wise consecrate their thoughts upon the highest objects 
of all pondering, ets., the Atman or Brahman. Although in all 
cases, in which a verb is required in speaking of a sitting down in 
that sense, upa-de is used rather than a compound of the root sod, 
usage at once reverts from upa-d$ to vpa-ni-ehad as soon as a 
substantive is required to convey that meaning. The oldest Upani- 
shads (also called ddesha^ ndmadheya) consisted in brief instructions 
as to in what form, or under what definite name the pious had to 
conceive of the Brahman. Bound this nucleus those further prose 
and metrical elements, which followed the diction used in the 
Br&hmana texts, gathered themselves, that we find combined in 
such texts as the Brahod Aranyaka or in the Chdndogya Upanishad. 

On ih$ Origin and Import of the oldeet Sdman. 

By Professor A. Billebhandt. 

Professor Hillebrandt states that the two oldest melodies used 
in the Hindu ritual, Braliad and Batbantora, were connected with 
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the aolBiice festiyals, and that originally the former belonged to 
the summer solstice, and the latter to the winter solstice. This 
fact explains the strange comparisons drawn in reference to them ; 
Brahadrathantara, are the two breasts of the year, or Rathantara 
is what is short, Br^ad what is long, inasmuch as l^thantara was 
originidly sung on the shortest, Br^ad on the longest day of the 
yw. Thus some curious customs, hitherto left unnoticed, gain 
greater significance. It is said, #.y. in one of the ritual manuals, 
that Prajdpati created the thunder after the Brahad. Actually, at 
the Mahavratfya festival on the day of the summer solstice, drums 
are used, and with the beating of drums the thunder is imitated. 
The rite connected with the Rathantara is still more remarkable. 
Piajdpati, it is said, created Rathantara, and in its wake the sound 
of the chariot is created. In correspondence with this, the 
Rathantara is to be introduced on a certain day by the noise of 
chariots. The author recognizes in this an old Arian rite of the 
winter-solstice festivals, and compares with it the custom prevalent 
(according to Orimm) in some parts of Schleswig of rolling a wheel 
through the village at the Christmas season. He further endeavours 
to show, that Samans had their original cult in popular practice, 
and thence became elements of Brahmanic sacrifice. This would 
explain the reason why, in several law-codes, the chanting of the 
Samans is mentioned in a sneering manner. The melodies were 
originally based on worldly texts, wh^ch were perhaps something 
like the ditties and saws customary with us at the summer -solstioe 
festivals. When those tunes were received into the Hrahmanio 
cult, religious texts were chosen for them to replace the lay ones, 
and texts from the Riksamhitd were selected for the purpose. 


Arehmologieal JZmmtsAm in IndU. 

By Db. J. Bubobss, C.I.E. 

The absence of any historical litenture in Indm renders the 
scientific suW^ and delineation nf its monuments indispensable 
to the proper study of the national history, as well as of the de- 
velopment of its art and architecture, which bear the clearest 
tcookIs of the growth of religions, of manners and customs, of 
the taste, civilization, and prosperity of its peoples. The coUcetioii 
of suiBcient and accurate data for such a study, and the careftil 
preservation of the monuments themselves, are surely manifest 
duties an enlightened Government. 

Aichmology, as a department of sdentifie ieaearel^ bMsd on a 
mnndwork of precise knowledge, with fixed principles, and 
pzdnding everything of a merely speculative nature, is a seienee 
pf recent growth, concerned with the logical deductioii ef the 
history of man and his arts from the moonments and other works 
fie has lelL This strictly scientific mettiod flie anthor wonid hare 

14 
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applied to the Indian surreys. lako all other branches of. research, 
however, its methods have grown from materials collected by 
pioneers, who had not the opportunity of applying or developing 
these methods, and the paper was largely concerned with the 
history of these workers, the rise of the Asiatic Societies of 
Bengal, Madras, and Great Britain, the services of Jones, the 
Daniells, Dr. Francis Buchanan Hamilton, Col. Colin Mackenzie, 
Colebrooke, Sir W. Elliot, J. Prinsep, Kittoe, Lassen, H. H. Wilson, 
and others. The great exponent of scientific Archmology, as 
applied to Indian monuments, however, was the late James 
Fergusson, D.C.L., F.R.S., whoso journeys, between 1834 and 
1839, were undertaken with the one object in view, of ascoiiaining 
the age and objects of the rock-cut monuments of India and 
those of later date. “ Nowhere,” ho remarked, “ are the styles of 

architecture so various as in India, and nowhere are the changes 
** BO rapid, or follow laws of so fixed a nature,” and a chrono- 
logical arrangement thus becomes palpable to the trained student. 
Fergusson’s principles reduce the multifarious details to order, and 
the details confirm the principles ; and it is to him the students of 
Indian antiquities owe the means of checking traditions by easy 
reference to the substantial records to which, in his works and in 
others owing much to his influence, access is now possible. His 
works in this department were noticed, and the impulse given to 
research by the translations of Fahian and Hiuen Tsiang, and 
then the author passed on to the origin, history, and work of the 
recent surveys in NortherU and in Western and Southern India, 
and the publication of the results so far as they have yet been 
issued; the materials on hand, however, are very considerable 
and most important. A volume by Dr. Fiihrer, edited by Dr. 
Burgess, has just appeared at Calcutta, but he stated that about 
four volumes from each of the surveys might be produced as 
rapidly as he could carry them through the press, if only Govern- 
ment would sanction the very moderate outlay required : this it is 
hoped will be done. 

The author glanced at the work done in Epigraphy and the 
advances made since he started the Indian Antiquary^ through 
its agency, the work of Mr. Fleet, and his latest attempt to 
continue the Corpiu Inscriptumum Indicarum by the periodioid 
publication of the Epigraphia Indica (a copy of which was pre- 
sented at the Congress), and which has been so favourably hailed 
by Continental scholars. 

In 1885 Dr. Burgess succeeded General Sir A. Cunningham, 
Director-General of the Archseological Surveys in Northern India, 
and set himself , the task of the accurate and complete delineation 
of the monuments ; more careful and scientific methods of excava- 
tion ; and the most perfect possible reproductions of inscriptiono, 
to be deciphered and edited by the best qualified scholars. Some 
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of the assistants nominated before he took charge were inefficient, 
and the want of funds have disappointed otherwise well-founded 
expectations. Dr. Burgess retires and the three surveys in Upper 
India can be reduced to one, or rather the five circles for all India 
can be reduced to three, under properly-qualified surveyors, with 
one or two specialists for epigraphy, each with a small staff of 
native assistants, those in epigraphy being trained to scientific 
work in that branch. 

Native princes may also come to give valuable help in this 
survey, and the* wise and munificent patronage of the Maharaja 
of Baroda and Jaypur was specially noticed. 

AsokaU Thirteenth and Fourteenth Ediete in the Mamehra Version. 

By Professor Dr. G. Buhler. 

Shortly after my arrival at Stockholm on the occasion of the late 
International Oriental Congress, Dr. J. Burgess handed to me a 
paper-impression of a large inscription in North-Indian characters, 
which he had received a few days before from Mr. Kodgers, the 
Archmological Surveyor of the Pan jab. After a cursory inspection 
1 was able to announce to him, that it contained Asoka’s thirteenth 
rock edict and possibly the fourteenth. My communication in na 
way surprised him, and he informed me, that the impression was 
the result of a search instituted by his orders for the missing 
portions of the Manschra version. With his permission 1 made 
the discovery known at the second meeting of the Arian Section 
of the Congress (see Bulletin No. 8), and gave there readings of 
some of the most important passages of the thirteenth edict. As 
every addition to our knowledge of the Asoka inscriptions possesses 
a considerable interest, 1 now reproduce the remarks made at the 
meeting, and add some others on points which have come out 
during a more leisurely examination of the document. 

The . impression measures 4 ft. 6 in. in height. Its breadth is in 
the upper part, down to line 8, about 8 ft. 7 in., and in the lower 
6 ft. 2 in. It contains thirteen lines, slanting upwards from the 
right to the left, all of them more or less mutilated at the end. 
In the upper ones about sixty letters or even more are missing, in 
the lower ones about forty. The first eleven lines and a half con- 
tain portions of the thirteenth edict, the latter part of the twelfth 
line and thirteenth, fragments of the fourteenth. The first legible 
words of line 1 are pacha adhuna ladeshu Kalimgeshu^ which corre- 
spond with the beginning of line z of the Shahbazgarhi version. 
It is thus evident, that the inscription is mutilated also at the top, 
and that its real first line is missing. In the preserved portions 
there are a good many illegible or disfigured letters, and the 
appearance of the impression shows, that the stone has not been 
j^lished, but is full of natural fissures and flaws. 
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This state of things no doubt diminishes the value of the docu- 
ment. Nevertheless, it is by no means useless. It confirms a 
number of readings found hitherto only in single versions, and 
furnishes, in some passages, interesting varim lectiones. 

But from Dr. Burgess’s statement regarding the circumstances, 
under which it was discovered and the impression was taken, I 
conclude, that the find may eventually prove to be still more im- 
portant, and that we may hope to obtain complete copies of the 
two edicts. The account which Dr. Burgess has given me is as 
follows : 

At a late visit to Mansehra, during which he took the impressions 
of edicts i.-viii. and ix.-xir. used for my article in vol. xliii. of 
the “Zeilschrift der deutschen morgenlandisehen Oesellschaft ” 
(p. 273 ff.), he noticed that the two inscribed rocks are surrounded 
by a very large number of big loose boulders, full of natural 
rents and fissures. It then struck him that the two missing edicts 
might possibly be incised on one of these. For, owing to the 
roughness of the stones, the existence of letters might be easily 
overlooked. As the time of his stay was too limited for a careful 
examination of each single boulder, he asked the Archmological 
Surveyor of the Punjab to undertake the task. Thereupon Mr. 
Bodgers sent, in the beginning of the last rains, a native clerk to 
Mansehra, with orders to institute a strict search. The latter 
found, after a great deal of trouble, a thiifi inscribed stone, 
which had been removed from its original position and had 
rolled down to a nulla or torrent, overhanging its bank. This 
yielded the impression under notice. As the stone is not in 
its original position, and'^as the discoverer is not an archaeolo- 
gical expert, it is not at all unlikely, that there are more 
letters on it than the impression contains. It may be that a 
portion of the inscription is hidden under the stone, or has 
been overlooked in consequence of the bad condition of the surface. 
It seems to mo also vciy probable, that an impression, taken in 
sections during a more favourable season by a competent archaeo- 
logist, will be much more readable than the present-, one. Under 
these circumstances I believe it advisable to wait with an attempt 
at editing the text, until the stone has been examined once more 
and a fresh impression has been taken. But I should be ungrateful 
towards Dr. Burgess and Mr. Bodgers, if I concluded this com- 
munication without adding, that they have laid all students of 
Indian history under a great obligation by what they have already 
done. 

On the Phonology and the Vocabulary of the Baliichi Language. 

By Professor W. Geigeb. 

Lassen already recognized Baluchi as an Iranian language.^ Sub- 
sequently F. Muller and Hubschmann gave a general sketcH of its 
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phonology. The material, howerer, available to them waa so 
limited and meagre, that much remains yet to be done. Within 
the last ten years more abundant materials for the study of Bal&ohi 
have become accessible, by which we have been enabled to draw 
a distinction between the dialects within the Baldchi language 
( Geiger^ Sitzungnberichte der K. Ahad. d. Wissenschaften, 

PhiloL-histor. Classe, 1889, 5. 68 n.), and to deal with greater 
precision with its phonology and its position with regard to the 
other Iranian dialects. 

As regards the phonology, it is an important fact, that the s 
of the Avest^ language is never represented by d, as.is the case 
in Old- Persian, Pahlavi and Modem-Persian, but always by s. 
Hiibschmann still maintained that there was a twofold representa- 
tion, vtz. by d and z. It was proved, however, that all the words 
in which d occurs are loan-woids from Modem-Persian. . Thus ii 7 , 
heart, is the Mod.-Pers. Jj, while the genuine Baluchi form izzirdi. 
One might, therefore, assume that Baluchi belongs to the group, 
which has hitherto been called the Eastern Iranian. When one 
considers, however, that the Osset, Kurd, and the dialects 
of Kashan (according to Shukowysky) likewise have the s, it 
becomes evident that the separation into an eastern and a 'western 
Iranian group, by reason of this phonetic phenomenon, is altogether 
wrong : d is by no moans peculiar to all the western dialecte, and 
in fact its area is exceedingly limited. 

On thi Aneieni Arian Language a/ Aiia Minor. 

By Professor P. KanoLinis. 

After giving a general sketch of the Asia Ifinor branch of the 
Arian family of languages, the lecturer drew attention to the 
meagreness of the existing linguistic material and the scantiness 
of ancient monuments. He then shows that JTablonski, Heeren, 
and Adelung were in error in considering the river Halys as the 
boundary between the Semitic and Arian languages, and the 
Xappadokian as a Syrian or Assyrian tongue. Also later researches 
(Lassen, de Lagarde, Gosche, and others) have suffered from the 
meagrenoBs of material and a certain want of comprehensiveness. 
The author’s own investigations are based on the following prin- 
ciples : after reviewing, sifting and comparing all the stotements in 
the ancient writers regarding the descent and affinities of the 
peoples of Asia Minor, he applies the rules of modem linguistics 
to the definite results thus gained, and then draws his final con- 
clusions. There are two questions to be considered: first, what 
conclusion can with tolerable certainty be drawn from an inter- 
comparison of the old traditions concerning the origin of tlm people 
and languages of Asia Minor ? and secondly, wb^ materials does 
i4odem research offer to Us, by which to t^ that question t how 
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far can those materials be used for scientific inyestigations P and 
what final conclusions can be drawn from a combination of these 
various points ? 

On Mr. FUnderi Petrie^ $ IHseoverm in th» Fayiim. 

B j Miss A. EnwABDs. 

In the general and final meeting of all the Sections under the 
Presidency of the King at Stockholm, Dr. R. Cust was permitted to 
state verbally the purport of a communication made to the Egyp- 
tian Section by the celebrated Egyptologist, Miss Amelia Edwarde, 
who, though a member of the Congress, was unable to attend 
personally, as sho had to embark for New York to deliver a course 
of lectures on Egyptian Exploration in all the chief cities of the 
United States during the next few months. 

The paper related to the discovery, in the neighbourhood of 
Fayum, in Central Egypt, by Mr. Flinders Petrie, of collections 
of broken pottery with alphabetic inscriptions. The date of this 
pottery is attributed approximately, on certain independent evi- 
dence, to the time of Menepthah, King of Egypt at the time of the 
Exodus, and Osertisin II. of a much older date. When the alpha- 
betic signs are exatnined, they are found to be identical in character 
with the signs of that famous Grmco> Phoenician alphabet, which is 
the mother of all the alphabets of the world, but in less highly 
developed and therefore more antique forms. Now the oldest pre- 
viously existing specimens of the Grmco Phoenician alphabet are 
the Moabite Stone, about goo b.c., and the scratchings of their 
names upon the legs of the g^eat statues at Abu Simbul in Upper 
Egypt, by the soldiers of Psammetichus, about 600 b.c. It will be 
at once perceived how important is a discovery, that carries back 
the use of these alphabetic signs to the time of the Exodus, 1490 
B.C., and for beyond. We may well hold our breath for the time, 
and wait till this bold theory is accepted by the competent autliori- 
tics of Palaeography. It has always been a question as to the 
alphabet, in which the two tables of stone were written by Moses, 
as there was no independent evidence of the c.xistcnco of the 
Oneco-PlKcnician alphabet at an earlier date than 900 b.c. This 
evidence has now been supplied. 

On the Geographical Diatrihution of the different Languages of the 
Turki Branch of the Ural-Altaic Family of Languages. 

By Dr. R. Oust. 

The speaker stated that bis paper was printed both in the 
English and German languages, and widely circulated among 
•cb^dars, in order that some certainty might bo attained for the 
practical purposes of the tninslation of the Holy Scriptures. He 
went over in detail the different languages already known, (1) the 
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Ofimanli of the Turkish Empire, (2) the Azerbij 4 ni or Trans- 
Caucasian of the Province of Trans-Caucasia in Russia and Azer- 
bijan in .Persia, (3) the KasAni spoken in the Basin of the Volga, 
(4) the Chuv&sh spoken in the European Provinces of Kazan and 
Kijni Novgorod, and the Asiatic Province of Orenburg by half 
a million, (5) the Kuniuk spoken on the North-west shore of the 
Caspian Sea, (6) the Trans-Caspian, (7) the Central Asian or 
Khiva, (8) the Kirghiz, (9) the Yarkandi, (10) the Nogai, (11) 
the Yakut. Until the same exhaustive process was undertaken 
in Central Asia by Russian scholars, that has been completed 
in British India and the Indo-Chinese Peninsula by British scholars, 
no finality could bo pbtained. Dr. Cust called on the Russian 
scholars to proceed on the task which they had so well commenced. 
He mentioned the names. of the Academician Radloff, Professor 
Salemann, Librarian of the Russian Academy, Professor Ilminsky 
of Kazan, and Professor Ostramoff. He alluded to the meritorious 
labours of the Rev. Abraham Amirkhanians of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, stationed at Orenburg. 

Dr. Cust finally insisted on no attempt being made by the State, 
or by a dominant Religion, to rob a tribe of their ancestral language: 
the change of a people’s vernacular must be the result of the 
involuntary tendencies of dawning civilization. 

On ihe Watenheep in ChineM Accounts from W. Asia. 

By Professor A. G. Schleobl. 

Professor G. Schlegel, of the Leyden University, read a paper on 
the Shui^yang or Watersheep in Chinese accounts from Western 
Asia and the Agnus Scythieus or vegetable lamb of the European 
medisval travellers ; both having been a great puzzle to Chinese 
and European botanists and zoologists. Two years ago Mr. Henry 
Lee wrote a very interesting book in order to prove that by the 
•vegetable lamb nothing else was meant but the cotton plant. Mr. 
Schlegel, however, showed that although the watersheep of the 
Chinese accounts presented the greatest analogy with the vegetable 
lamb, the former still exhibited many features incompatible with 
the growth of the cotton plant. He therefore suggest^, that the 
legend of sheep growing out of the ground like plants, took its 
origin in miscellaneous notices of the way of training camels in 
Persia, combined with the way of growing the cotton plant, and 
butchering the living sheep in order to get the wool of the unborn 
lamb, of which the so-called Astrakan wool is prepared. 

In Persia the young camels are kept during a long period after 
their birth in a kneeling position, with the legs tied down under 
the belly, in order to accustom them afterwards to kneel before 
being loaded. They are guarded against the wolves and other 
rapacious animals by a circular or s(j[uare enolosure or wall, 
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preseDting to tile looker-on at a distance the aspect of a field in. 
which sheep grow out of the ground. 

As is well known, the finest stufis in Persia are woTen from the 
hair of the camel ; and it is these stuffs, which were imported at a 
very early period into China, under the name of Hai-si-pu, ** cloth 
of the Western countries,” or “ cloth of the down of the Water- 
sheep.” 

The Thtnb Interipitene on the Upper Tenisei. 

By Professor 0. Donnbr, 

The first, who directed the attention of savants to certain peculiar 
inscriptions on ancient tombs on the banks of the river Yenisei 
was the Swedish officer Strahlenberg, who was taken prisoner at 
Poltava in 1709, and transported .to Siberia. There he made 
himself acquainted with the country and its population, and after 
his return from captivity elaborated a valuable description of the 
northern and eastern portions of Europe and Asia, which was 
published in 1730, and contained inter alia the pictures of two 
tombstones with inscriptions in a language and alphabet altogether 
unknown. Later on several others of the same kind were pub- 
lished hy Pallas and Klaproth and some Bussian savants, without, 
however, a sufficient clue to that interesting script having been 
discovered. In 1877 the chemist Martinow founded a natural 
history museum at Minusinsk, and from that date several more 
tombstones covered with that kind of writing were collected, so 
that at present the number of them is eight. 

On the banks of the Yenisei numerous bronze objects have been 
found in tombs; they differ in form from those found in other 
parts, and prove the existence of *^.n Altaic bronze age. In many 
respects a connection is traceable between these and the bronze 
objects found in the neighbourhood of Perm, by means of which 
the Finnic tribes are brought into contact with the Altaic bronze 
age. The Finnish Archeological Society at Helsingfors thereupon 
resolved to send, during the last three summers, expeditions to 
Siberia under the State- Archeologist, Professor Aspelin, to take 
trurtworthy copies of the inscriptions, those previously published 
not being sufficiently accurate. In two summers the expedition 
took 32 copies, and ^ese have now been published for the 
Congress. 

Even in the Inst centuiy people were struck with the European 
appearance of the inscriptions, as well as with the resemblance of 
some of the letters to the runes, and they gave them this very 
name. In the opinion of the learned Tychsen (1786) this script 
had to be connected with the old Greek form four or five hundr^ 
years before Christ, when it was still written from right to left. 
A. Bemusat attributed it to the people called U-sun by the Chinese, 
Klaproth and Castren to the Kirgiz, while YadrinUiev, Klements^ 
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and Badloff consider the inscriptions to he older than the Hakases, 
and as consequently belonging to pre-Christian times. Last 
summer a Chinese coin of the Emperor Vou-tsoung (841-6 A.n.) 
of the Tang Dynasty was found, on the smooth side of which two 
words in Siberian characters were engraved. Similar coins, but 
without those characters, have been discovered in great numbers, 
most of them belonging to the same century, several of the seventh, 
and one of the year 1 18 b.o. This proves that the Yenisei alphabet 
must still have been in use about the middle of the ninth century. 
The bronze age, however, represented by it reaches far back into 
the preceding time for many centuries. 

The writing presents some eighty different shapes or characters. 
In its exterior arrangement the script agrees with that in vogue 
among the non-Semitic tribes in Asia Minor and Greece about four 
or five centuries before Christ. An examination of the characters 
leads up to the same result, there being corresponding forms to 
most of them in the alphabets of Asia Minor derived from the 
Greek system of writing. It is more especially the Lycian and 
Karian alphabets, which present most analogies. Among the 
characters, which differ from these, we note several which agree 
with similar ones in the Egyptian syllabary. There occurs also a 
form, which to all outward appearance has its exact counterpart 
only in the Asoka alphabet. Taking all these circumstances 
together, we can well understand how this script has come to be 
compared to the northern runes or the Iberian writing. Among 
the words, an interpretation of which I believe 1 have found, is 
ahagha^ which occurs several times in five inscriptions. Hut this 
word happens to occur, not only in 'Mongol, but also in Yakut, 
with the meaning of ‘ uncle,’ * father’s brother.’ It will, therefore, 
be necessary for us to await further attempts at decipherments as to 
language and script. The revision of the inscriptions on the basis 
of the new impressions taken by the members of the expedition 
last summer will no doubt greatly contribute to facilitate this 
work. 

On ih$ Language and Cueiome of the Petrie of Hunta. 

By Dr. Lsitxeb. 

The Hunzal anguago, Dr. Leitner pointed out, is one of a class, 
in which nouns can only be conceived of in connection with a 
possessive pronoun. Thei^ is, s.y., no abstract word for “ head,” 
** wife,” ” house,” but there are separate words for “ my head,” 
his wife,” “ our house,” etc. He drew attention to the im- 
portant results to be derived from a philological analysis of this 
language, for which ample materials will shortly be available. 
The Hunza are Mahometan only by name ; witches and fairies 
play a prominent part in their social and administrative arrange- 
ments. Most Hunza are Mulai, and their head is Prince Aga 
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Kfian of Bombay. They are connected with the Druse of the 
Lebanon. Their sacred book is the Ealam-i>pfr, of the contents of 
which the lecturer gave some interesting specimens. 

On the Linguntie Position of ilio Languages of Australia. 

By Dr. H. Schxobk vox Cauolsfeld. 

The languages of the Australian continent have hitherto be^n 
either conside^ as isolated, or they have been classed with certain 
African, with the Dravidian, and recently also with the Kolarian 
languages. It is not our present purpo^^e to discuss these various 
hypotheses, as they do not rest on a firm basis, and are not affected 
by the following exposition. The plausible assumption of a con- 
nexion between the Australian languages, and those of New* Guinea 
and the Melanesian dialects, has hitherto been considered as 
erroneous on account of the contrast subsisting between both 
groups as to the formation of words, the former generally using 
suffixes for that purpose, while the latter use prefixes. That 
contrast, however, need by no means have been an original one, 
but may in both groups have been evolved in the course of their 
historical development. The greater, therefore, is the significance 
that must be attributed to the numerous coincidences in the 
vocabulary which can be proved in both groups. 

In another of the meetings Dr. Ginsburg described the features 
and characteristics of the New Ma6soreticx)>CriticHl Text of the 
Hebrew Old Testament,” and Dr. Bullinger presented each member 
of the Section with a specimen copy of the first sixteen pages. 
Nearly two hundred of these were thus distributed. One was 
specially prepared for presentation to the King, which he graciously 
accepted. Great interest was manifested by all the members present, 
and some of the greatest savants took part in must friendly 
criticism. 

A short statement was made by M. Cordier, of a paper on 
•* Central Asia,” by M. Nocentini, which w'ill shortly appear in 
the columns of the Revista Europa^ or the Journal of the Italian 
Asiatic Society. The paper gives an account of the travels of 
M. Nissi, who was Japanese Minister in llussia, in Central Asia.. 
M. Nissi left St. Petersburgh in 1880, and went vid Orenburg, 
Tashkend, Samarcand, Khokand, Kuldja, and so on, through 
Siberia, reaching Tokio in 1881. The journey may, perhaps, be 
compared with that of Tu Li-Shen, a Chinese diplomat, who, in 
1712, went from Peking to the Caspian Sea. M. Coniier then 
read a paper on the ** History ot the Swedish Company in the East 
in the Eighteenth Century,” fiom a brochure, which he has 
recently published on the subject. The story was a very in- 
teresting one, though very unfortunate for the Swedish adventurers 
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who took part in it, as they were considerably despoiled by both the 
English and the French Coihpanies in India. It showed, likewise, 
that England has something to thank Sweden for in obtaining a hold 
on India. M. Boell then gave a short discourse on the Chinese word 

Shang-ti,’* which has been the cause of so much discussion as to 
whether it means God as we know the term. He was of opinion 
that the real word to represent the God of Christian nations was 

Tien-ti,” an opinion which was shared by Professor Schlegel and 
M. Cordicr. It will be remembered that the Pope, by a bull, 
accepted Shang-ti from the Roman Catholics as the equivalent of 
God ; amongst Protestant missionaries the term to be used still 
forms the arena of much controversy. M. Boell read a paper on the 
‘‘ Transliteration of Chinese Words,*' which differs somewhat from 
the system now generally in vogue. Professors Cordier and Schlegel 
took exception to the speaker’s views, and were in favour of Sir 
Thomas Wade’s orthography. 

Dr. Harlowick, of Warsaw, read a paper on “ System and Hethod 
in Mythological Inquiries for the Grouping of Facts.*' Mytho- 
logy is but a primitive philosophy, and if this fact be admitted, 
certain conscMjuencos will follow, and facts should be arranged in 
mythology as in philosophy. He considered that this had not been 
attended to in existing treatises. Dr. Hunfalvy, of Buda Pest, 
read an interesting paper on the Gypsies of Hungary and Trau- 
sylvaiiia. They arrived in Hungary in the year 1417, and their 
language retains traces of the country whence they came ; they are 
still partly nomad, and have resisted all attempts of the Govern- 
ment to control them ; phrenologically they show indications of an 
Egyptian origin, but their language points to India. 

M. de Tsagarelli described his visit to the convents of Mount 
Sinai and Mount Athos, and tho manuscripts, which ho managed to 
secure, dating as far back as tho eighth century of the Christian era, 
on papyrus, parchment and paper. Ho particularly alluded to MSS. 
in the Georgian language. Ho brought homo copies of forty 
inscriptions, and copies of wall-paintings. Prof. Van der Lith, 
of Leyden, made a communication on the subject of a book lately 
published by him, known as the Kitab ajaib al Hind, “ The Book 
of the Marvels of India." It contains accounts of Arab and 
Persian navigators of about 1000 a.d , ivhich have an interest 
to the students of ancient geography. They are full of what are 
known as “Travellers' Stories." 

Professor Halevy of Paris gave an account of the state of 
Palestine previous to the Hebrew immigration. ^ A few years 
ago this was a sealed book, but the late discoveries of Egyptian 
and Assyriau tablets have let an unexpected light into the circum- 
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Btanoes of the unhappy province of Syria, which was situated 
betwixt these kingdoms. It is more than probable, that the 
Philistines were Egyptians settled on the Mediterranean coast, 
and deriving their strength from Egypt. 

Professor Amelineau of Paris made an important communication 
on the subject of the transcription of hieroglyphics into Roman 
characters. He spoke also upon the Inscriptions of Wadi Hamamat, 
and the Poetical ^mains of the Copts. The authors were Christian, 
but made use of old Egytian models. 

The Rev. Abraham Amirkhanians gave an interesting account of 
the characteristics of the Central Asia, or Uzbek, form of the great 
Turki language. His reside nee at Orenburg, under a sentence of 
exile from the Russian Government, had enabled him to study this 
language with a view of translating the Holy Scriptures into it. 
He is an agent of the British and Eorcign Bible Society, an 
Armenian by origin, but a Protestant educated at the Basel 
College. 

The above account does not pretend to be exhaustive: such 
as it is, it has been gleaned from English, French, and German 
accounts of the Congress in anticipation of the official re|jort, which 
will appear in due time. Seine communirations, which are not 
noticed, were on purely scholastic. subjects, others brief notices of 
books. It may be gathered, that the business laid before the Con- 
gress was worthy of the Assembly, but unfortunately there was not 
sufficient room for discussion and exchange of thought, which is of 
the essence of a good Conference of competent critics. The ^at 
desire was to let the unfortunate authors have a chance of deliver- 
ing their message before the hour came for a start to some place of 
amusement. In fact, some indignant members refused to read their 
papers, being told curtly by the General Secretary, that he could 
only spare them ten minutes to develope a subject which required 
a much longer time. This is but another instance of the strong 
unsympathetic whip, held over the members from the first to the 
last hour, and which some independent scholars will not run the 
risk of incurring again. Some celebrated men, as already notified, 
were absent from private reasons : it is possible, that they may have 
forwarded communications, which will appear in the official report. 

As mentioned above, a day and a half was consumed in 
unprofitable utterances in different languages, unintelligible to 
the majority of those, who had the misfortune of being present, 
and if we judge from the Poems in Sanskrit, by Pandit Dhruva 
of Gujerat, of which we have the official translation, not worth 
reading, far less hearing, in the objectionable twang adopted by the 
speaker, something betwixt the intoning of a Minor Canon in a 
Cathedi^ and a costermonger crying turnips in the streets. I 
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know well how a Sikh Guru chants the Qranth in his Bhonga 
at Amritsar, or a Bairdgi Mahant in his temple at Ban&ras, and 
such things are all well in theii* proper place : we have only 
to imagine a Minor Canon of St. Paul’s venturing to make an 
address, or read poetry, in a Public Hall, with the intonation, 
which a bad Ecclesiastical habit has imposed upon him and the Con- 
gregation as regards prayers in a Cathedral. I subjoin a specimen 
of the stuff chanted. 

'' Bharati, white and naturally remarkable for sweetness, seeing 
** darkness in India, desirous of Light, wandered in all directions, 
riding a shining swan, repaired by chance to what are called the 
**irttara Kurus. Here Freedom, Fortune, all arts and sciences, 
came gradually to her. 

*'May His Majesty Oscar, favoured by Learning and Fortune, 
** a Poet, Prince, and Philosopher, glory fur a hundred years in 
the World ! 

** The flower, that has been presented to me by the Lady with 
** her eyes like the Lotus, and her face like the Moon, I shall ever 
^‘bear in my heart: there is imaged smiling in this flower her 
simplicity and sweetness, and her tenderness full of sentiment.” 
The name of the Swedish lady, who gave the flower to the 
Pandit, is not mentioned. No ladies of the Court were present 
at the Congress: it is impossible to say from what stratum of 
female Society the poet received the gift: she must have been 
very simple. It is provoking to think, that after half a century of 
attention paid to the education of the people of Ii^dia, who are 
susceptible of the very highest, after the care taken to introduce 
into the Modern Colleges the best styles of oratory, poetry, history, 
and philosophy, a delegate from India should have been sent to 
Europe to make a fool of himself in the presence of the chief 
Oiiental Scholars of Europe. In former Congresses natives of 
India, men like Dr. Bhandarkar of the Poona College, have held 
their own in open debate with the greatest Scholars of Europe, to 
the delight of old Anglo-Indians, who rejoiced in the legitimate 
intellectual triumphs of the people, whom they love so well, but 
who could only hang their heads now, when one of the great 
Nation condescended to become a laughing-stock in his mode of 
utterance, as much as the ignorant Arabs i'rom Algiers, who had 
preceded them in an arena, where specimens of the great Oriental 
races were, as it were, turned out to try who could be most 
eccentric and ridiculous. 

His Majesty the King closed the Congress (as far as he was con- 
cerned, for he did not go to Christiania) with a neat oration in the 
Latin language. Whatever bis Majesty did or said was kindly, 
well conceived, perhaps rather poetic, and dignified: I give the 
very words : 

« Hoc octavo Congressu orientaliom scientiarum et linguarum 
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** nicnc HolmisB (Stockholm) claudendo, justum et mquum censflio 
** Tobis omnibus, illustrissiroi hospites, ex animo gratias optimaa 
** agere non nijeo solum nomine, sed etiam civium meorum omniumi 
** qui hie adsunt, ob dies memorabiles inter omnes hie peractos, 
** quorum tantce partes ipsi fuistis : necnon omnia, qum bona, 
** fausta, ac felicia sint, vobis in fortunam optare Totis meis 
'' sinceris, fervidisque. Valete ! Dixi ! ! 

And so the Congress at Stockholm ended : the minds of the 
members of the Congress were much divided on some subiects, but 
on this one point they were united to a man, vts., a lecling of 
respect and admiration and gratitude to Uis Majesty. I hod the 
honour on the following Monday, of a private interview with both 
their Majesties for the purpose of presenting to the Queen a copy 
of the Holy Scriptures forwarded by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, in return for the great kindness and interest always 
manifested by their Majesties in the distribution of the Bible in 
the different languages of tludr kingdom. 

The final dinner of the assembled Congress, exceeding four 
hundred, took place in the evening at the Grand Hotel. The 
General Secretary, Count Landberg, paid the entire expense : each 
guest had a menu, prepared at great cost, in nineteen languages, 
consisting of poems composed by different scholars in praise of 
difierent viands; in Egyptian, Akkadian, Assyrian, Sanskrit, 
Syriac, Arabic, Chinese, Ethiopian, Malay, Hebrew, Manchu, 
Javanese, Turkish, Copt, Himyaiito, Bihari, Japanese, Jagatai- 
Turki, German. This was a fair type of the whole Congress, 
costly, showy, unscientific, where everything was done to attract 
uncritical admiration and wohder, rather than promott3 science and 
research. Owing to the immense number, there was rather a 
scntmble, and later at night, the whole body went off in two 
special trains to Christiania, where there were three additional 
days of banquetting, and life at Stockholm became endurable to 
those, who wisely went no further. 

I now come to the last subdivision of my narrative, the sinister 
outlook for the future. In his opening address, Count Landberg 
uttered words, which escaped notice at the time : 

“ J’aurai Thonneur de vous exposer plus en detail d Christiania 
“ le genre do la nouvelle direction, quTl faudrait Jfelon mot donner 
“ d nos Congres.” In fact, he had the conceit to propose to fashion 
all future Congresses after his ideal : on the last day of the 
Congix'ss at Stockholm, his plan was brought forward, bitterly 
opposed, and the matter deferred till the last day at Christiania. 
At that place he was again out-voted, and, as no application from 
any other country hud been received, a Committee was appointed, 
consisting of four surviving l^rcsidents of past Congresses, whose 
duty it was to co-opt an additional four to represent the eight 
countries of Franco, Great Bri^ ' Russia, Italy, Germany, 
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Holland, Austria, and Sweden. As there was only a dummy 
President of the Sweden Congress, the Cliicf Secretary was elected 
to represent that Congress. Unfortunately Baron von Krcmer, the 
much-respected President of the Vienna Congress, died, thus 
reducing the number from four to three, and no steps up to 
November, 1 8go, have been taken to co-r)pt the additional members. 
Deep dissatisfaction was aroused in Franco and Great Britain ; 
rumours were circulated that Count Landberg wished to have the 
next Congress at Constantinople or Cairo, at which last place he 
was the SAvedish Consul-General. It was reported, that an Insti- 
tute w'as to be formed, of which King Ostrar was to be perpetual 
patron, and Count Landberg perpcdual Sccretaiy, and that their 
duty would be to decide who was, and who wan not a scholar, worthy 
of admission to membership of the Congress. The Iloyal Asiatic 
Society addressed the Committee of the Swedish Congress, begging 
that a representative of Great Britain might be added to the Com- 
mittee above alluded to, with whom would rest the date and place 
of the next (congress. 

To hold a Congress in a period less than three years would be 
very undesirable: a term of four or live years would be more 
suitable. To hold the Congress beyond the limits of Christian 
Europe, or at Washington, or Constantinople, or Cairo, would 
effectually exclude the army of ])oor, but earnest students, whoso 

J resence is so important. In Europe, Lisl>on, Madrid, Geneva, 
[unhh, and Leipzig, would be most suitable, if the old, simple 
and severe methods were returned to. Failing this, there is no 
choice but to return to the old rota of the eight capitals, which 
have already received the Congress. To Paris no German scholar 
would willingly resort. In London there will ho great difficulties. 
There is no doubt a necessity to exclude outsiders, but, Avhen it 
becomes known to that class, that there is notliing to eat, and no 
special trains and garden parties, they will not present themsidves : 
at any rate a Committee of selection in each country should bo 
trusted with the duty of issuing the tickets, aTid some general 
definition of wlmt constituted a fitness for membership might be 
formulated for tbeir guidance : students, scholarly persons, and 
interested in Oriental subjects, though not ihemselves scholars, 
should not be excluded. Perhaps, on the Continent, the pro- 
fessional element is too strong, and the general public insufficiently 
represented. 

London^ 1890. 

VJI.-SPEECH AT OPENING OF LEYDEN CONGRESS, 1883. 

I have the honour to offer for the acceptance of the Sixth Con- 
gress of Orientalists, sixteen volumes, being specimens of sixteen 
Alrican languages, which may be useful as texts illustrative of the 
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peculiarities of those languages. I hare seleefed these out of a 
much larger number. 

One of these, the Bogos or Bilin, belongs to the Hamitic Group : 
nine belong to the Negro Group : five belong to the great Bantu 
Family south of the Equator: one to the Hottentot* Bushman 
Group. They thus represent every kind of Language spoken in 
Africa at tlie present day, with the exception of the well-known 
Semitic Family, which, however, is represented in ordinary use. 

All these books are translations of portions of the Scriptures 
made for the Glory of God, and the spread of His Kingdom on 
Earth, by the co-operation of many European Scholars, hut at the 
sole expense of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 


YIII.— SPEECH AT CLOSING BANQUET OF THE LETDEN 
CONGRESS, 1883. 

It had occurred to many of the visitors, that some return was 
due to the people of Holland for their kindness, and it was 
airanged that a subscription should be made for the sufferers in 
Java and Sumatra from the late Earthquake. Accordingly the 
President, after the Secretary of War had concluded his thanks for 
the second toast, gave the opportunity of spoaking to Dr. K. Oust, 
Honorary Secretary of the lioyal Asiatic Society, and Delegate 
from that, and the Royal Geographical Society. He briefiy, but 
clearly expressed the wishes of the assembled strangers. 

Grateful for the hospitality received, we wish to make some 
** return. How could that be done ? There were two subjects 
strictly international, independent of religion, nationality, or 
“politics: (1) Science, which had brought us together, (2) 
“ benevolence and pity for sufferers, which should accompany 
“ us on parting. A cry of anguish had come from the Islands 
“ of Java and Sumatra. Let us help them and evidence our 
“ gratitude to the people of Holland by helping to alleviate the 
“ sufferings of the subjects of Holland in the Indian Archmpelago.” 
The proposal was cordially approved, and acted upon at once. A 
troop of little girls with baskets filed down the tables, and in a 
few moments upwards of one thousand gulden were collected. 


IX.-SPEECH AT OPENING OP VIENNA CONGRESS, 1887. 

The Congress was opened in state in the Grand Hall of the 
University by liis Imperial and Royal Highness the Archduke 
Reiner. Many speeches were made, and presents of books offered. 
Among other speakers, Dr. R. Gust, Hon. Secreta^ of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, on being called upon, spoke in the English 
language as follows : 

“Your Royal and Imperial Highness, In the name of the 
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ddegates from England and Britiali India, I rise to express the 
** pleasv^ which we feel in finding ourselYos in this beautifal and 
**‘wperial city, and in the hall of this celebrated University; 
** and, in token d onr homage, I beg to present to the Congress 
printed translations of one well-known book (the Bible) in one 
«« hundred and four languages, spoken hj more than two hundred 
millions of men in Asia, AUca, America, and Oceania, prepared 
** at the expense of the English people, but with the aid of scholars 
** horn Gconmny, Eussia, Austria, and Holland.*’ 


Z.-8PEECH AT CLOSING BANQUET OF VIENNA CONGRESS, 1887. 

** Mr. President, and Members of the Congress, Ladies, and 
** Gentlemen, I rise to propose the health of the Burgomaster, 
** and the Prosperity of the City of Vienna. In England we are 
proud of our Municipal Institutions, because they were the 
** foundations of our Constitutional Liberties, and as an English- 
« man I feel honoured in being called upon to propose the health 
** of the Burgomaster, and to thank him and his Colleagues in the 
•• Municipality for their hospitality, and kindness to us all during 
** our residence in this City. 

I beg also to propose the toast of the prosperity of the 
** renown^ City of Vienna, famous in History from the time of 
** the Crusades, famous for its Universities and Hospitals, famous 
** for its learned men, and beautiful women. We do not in the 
** West of Europe forget, that three hundred years ago Vienna was 
** the bulwark and prop of Christendom and Civilization against 
<< the Mahometans, and 'we doubt not that in this, and the genera- 
tions that are to come, it will again be the bulwark against 
a more powerful and dangerous foe, and the hearts of English- 
** men will be with their ancient friends. 

1 propose the health and prosperity of the Burgomaster and 
“ City of Vienna,” 
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PEESENTATION INSCRIPTIONS. 


COFT OF SPECIMEN OF BIBLE TRANSLATIONS. 

Dmam Sib, 

I beg to offer for* yonr acceptance, to be' 
placed in your library, a copy of the Book 
of ** Specimens of Translations of the Holy 
Scriptures” into the various languages of 
the World, which have come into existence 
at the expense of, or with the assistance of, 
the British and Foreign Bible Society of 
London, and the other Societies noted in 
the margin. ^ .. 

It may safely be stated, that no other book has been ever trans- 
latedi into so many languages, or circulated in such prodi^ous* 
numbers in every Region of the World, and yet only a portion of 
the great work is done, for it is the fixed intention of these Societies, 
that the Word of God should be made available to every Nation 
uniiler Heaven in their own peculiar language or dialect. 

Scholars of every Nation will appreciate the indirect advanta^p, 
which has accrued to the study of Language from these labours, 
as many Languages, otherwise totally unknown, have been brought 
to their notice, and texts can be purchased below cost price at the 
Agencies, which have been opCn^ in every one of the great cities 
of Europe. 1 remain, your obedient Servant. 


INBOBIFTION IN A COPY OF THE YEDA PRESENTED TO 
ETON GdLLEOE LIBRARY, 1867. 


TO ETON COLLEGE LIBRARY, 

AS A xoxiir Of XT Axncnoir urn oxAnxunx, is pbbsbbixd nr 

ROBERT NEEDHAM GUST, 
or TMM nrniAir oevxl sbbviob, 

A COPT OF THE MOST ANCIENT BOOK OF ONE OF THE 
MOST ANCIENT RELIGIONS IN THE WORLD, 

Which SIS soatenpocarj with the Books of Mows, and in fho oountry, whm flioj 
xsmsomposiAcieifiUriBsntoAMM^^gdodj^a^ b j moio than ous 


anasa w i iiwaa 4aavaw 

II. Natioiwl Bible Society of 


III. Baptist Bible Sodety, 


IV. Sodety for Fromotlaf 
Christian Knowledse^ 


V. Netherlands Bible SoeletT. 
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XII. 

REVIEW OF GRUNDRISS DER SPRACHWISSEN- 
SOHAPT VOX DR. FRIEDERICH MULLER. 

The completion of this remarkable and epoch-making work descnrcs 
a notice, though totally inadequate to the greatness of the subject, 
and the comprehensive manner, it which it has been treated. 
Six years ago the first volume appeared, and the Author promises 
some additional volumes by way of Appendix. But the subject 
of the Science of Language expands year by year, and this noble 
work forty years hence will be as far below the high-water level, 
as the famous Mithridates of Adelung and Vater, which astonished 
the world in 1817, and is now entirely out of date. 

To this work there is no Index, and there are no Language- 
Maps. It cannot for one moment be considered to embrace our 
linguistic knowledge of the world, as the author restricts himself 
to those languages, of which ho has competent Grammars. It is 
obvious, that at the present moment a very large proportion of 
Languages is represented by Vocabularies alone, and a certain 
proportion, though known to exist, is unrepresented by any 
linguistic document. The book is therefore a survey of our 
knowledge of the Science, as far as Grammars have been compiled, 
and is therefore an inadequate representation of the World’s store 
of the Forms of Speech in actual use by Mankind. 

Then there is an inherent difficulty in the method adopted, 
which is meant to combine Ethnological and Philological results. 
It is obvious, that Race is innate, and cannot be changed either by 
Nation or individual ; and that Language can be changed without 
leaving the Native Country, of which we have a notable instance 
in the Arabic-speaking Fellahs of Egypt, who are clearly of the 
ancient race, and the English-speaking Negroes of West Africa. 

It can truly be said, that no such Thesaurus of language can 
be found in any other work, ancient or modern, and no Library is 
complete without it. The main body of the work consists of 
careful analyses of the Phonology and Grammatical Forms of every 
language, of which the Sounds and Forms have been brought to 
book. Texts are in most cases supplied with interlinear trans- 
lations, and careful grammatical notes. To few, if to any one, has 
it been given to possess the acumen required for such a task, and 
the industry to carry the author up to the point of knowledge, 
which would supply the characteristic features of the language, 
and then drop the subject, and pass on to an entirely different 
q^ecimen of Sound-Lore, Word-Lore, and Sentence-Lore. If the 
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qucBtion arose as to the Grammatical Construction of any language 
in South Africa, }^orth America, the Extreme Orient, or the 
South Sea Islands, which have been illustrated by Grammars, the 
student has only to turn to the page assigned to that language, and 
he will find the phenomena set forth after a careful diagnosiB, 
and a reference to the authority, thus enabling the accuracy to 
be tested. 

The order, in which the author grapples with his subject, is the 
ascending one. He commences with Manlcind, as it is found in the 
lowest round of human culture ; but the language of such races 
is sometimes found to be superior, as a language, to the culture 
of the race. 

In the first volume he treats of the Woolly-haired races, and 
passes under review the Bushmen, the Hottentots of South Africa, 
and the Papuans of New Guinea. Thence we rise to the great 
variety of African Negro languages spoken in the tropical Region 
North of the Equator, and the wonderful Bantu Family, which 
occupies the whole of South Africa South of the Equator, allowing 
for the Bushman and Hottentot enclaves. 

/ In the second volume we find an account of the Straight-Haired 
Races : the Australians, and the Hyperboreans, the Jenisee-Ostyak, 
the Ainu of Japan, the inhabitants of the Aleutian Islands, and the 
Eskimo. To them succeed the long row of American indigenous 
languages from the North to the extreme South of that Continent. 

In the second part of the same volume are pttssed under review 
the languages of Polynesia, Melanesia, and Malaysia, the great 
Altaic Family of High Asia, the languages of Japan and Korea, 
the Tiboto-Barroan Family, the Tai Family, the Khasi in the 
Himalaya, the language of Annam, and the languages of China. 
The vast area traversed in this section indicates how brief, 
summary, and inexhaustive, must be the survey even of the scores 
of languages, of which Grammars have been compiled. 

In the third volume we get a glance, but a glance only, at the 
great Nuba-Fulah Family of North Africa, aud llravidian of South 
India, the Basque of the Pyrenees, the languages of the inhabitants 
of the Caucasus, the Hamitic Languages of North Africa, and the 
Semitic of Asia, and we are landed at last in the familiar Region 
of the great Arian Language Family, and touch ground. 

The book is avowedly a continuation of the author’s highly 
esteemed Allgemeine Ethnographic. ” We cannot doubt, that to 
the Appendix promised in the autumn there will be added a long 
row of additional volumes to be incorporated in a second edition 
of the whole work in their proper places in the narrative. 

There is room for an abundance of criticism in detail, and there 
will be no severer critic of the work than the author himself, but 
he has to bo congratulated on accomplishing his task. 

Journal of the Royal Aeiatie Society, 1887. 
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XIIL 

MEMORIAL TO THE UNIVERSITY COMMISSION 
OP THE COUNCIL OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC 
SOCIETY. 

The undersigned would respectfully bring to the notice of the 
University Commission the necessity, and expediency, of making 
some provision for the teaching of the more recondite Bead Lan- 
guages, the study of which during the last quarter of a century 
has obtained so remarkable an extension, and yet is still imperfectly 
developed in Great Britain, because no facilities of instruction are 
^ven. 

The splendour, which surrounded the languages of Palestine, 
Greece and Rome, threw into unmerited shade the great languages, 
which preceded them chronologically, and to which we are indebted 
for an Alphabet, and some portions of our intellectual and religious 
culture. Reference is here made to the two great groups of lan- 
guages, the monuments of the first of which are inscribed in the 
so-called Cuneiform characters: the second is the Old- Egyptian, 
preserved to us in Hieroglyphic, Hieratic, and Demotic characters, 
with its descendant, the Coptic. 

In the I Cuneiform group we find several distinct languages 
belonging to different Families : the latest, the Old-Persian, belongs 
to the Arlan Family : the Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian belong 
to the Semitic Family : while the Proto-Babylonian, called also the 
Akkadian, the Susian, the Median, and the Old- Armenian, as 
known from the inscriptions at Van, belong to a Family, neither 
Arian, nor Semitic, possibly Hamitic. The Egyptian Family is too 
well known to require further notice. From this brief outline 
an idea may be formed of the grandeur of the field, which has to 
be explored. 

Much has been revealed to Science by the voluntary labour 
of the last quarter of a century: much more remains to be un- 
folded. Research is now being prosecuted in every European 
country under the patronage of the State and tho Universities. 
Is Great Britain alone to bo unrepresented, or are the labours 
of her Scholars to be hampered by the want of leisure, and the 
energy of her younger students to be strangled by the absence 
of adequate instruction? The list of British Cuneiform and 
Egyptian Scholars at present comprises about half a dozen names 
of gentlemen, distracted by the duties of offices uncongenial to 
these most intricato and recondite studies, which require the 
undivided attention of a fine and trained intellect, and a long 
and leisurable life. 
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In Farid, the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, an institution, which has 
no parallel in Great Britain, provides for both Teacher and Student. 
At Berlin, Leiden, Turin, Christiania, and St. Petersburgh, facili- 
ties are supplied, and a crop of young scholars will grow up to 
supply the place of such veterans as Lepsius, who have been 
enabled by the judicious patronage of their Sovereigns to devote 
a whole life to their special studies. 

In London, during the last three years, voluntary classes have 
been started. Competent teachers have thus far given their gra- 
tuitous services, and private subscriptions have supplied the needful 
expenditure. Moreover, class-books have been published. This is 
a considerable step in advance. The attendance of students has 
been satisfactory and regular, and considerable progress has been 
m^de. It is a fortunate circumstance, that at this crisis there are 
British scholars fit to fill these chairs ; there are students willing 
to learn, and there are the means of elementary teaching in class- 
books. 

Your Commission is therefore solicited to make some provisions 
for Chairs of Instructors in these languages, and to supplement 
them by some moderate allowance for one or more students. It is 
possible that a Foundation thus made would become a nucleus for 
private benefaction, and that Scholarships would be founded in 
honour of present and future illustrious Scholars. 

Royal Asiatic Society ^ London^ 1876. 
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XIV. 

PROGRESS OF AFRICAN PHILOLOGY. 

In the year 1847 the British Association met at Oxford: .some 
remarkable papers were read on that occasion, but none more 
worthy of note and epoch-making than a contribution “ On the 
“ Present State and ^cent Progress of Ethnographical Philology 
“ in Africa, by Dr. R. 0. Latham,” who is, we are glad to say, 
still in the enjoyment of health. Thirty-eight years have passed 
by, and a vast change has come over Africa. Every book, quoted 
by Dr. Latham, has now' lost its value. His Essay, and the con- 
temporary “Litteratur der Grammatiken ” of Dr. Jiilg, of Berlin, 
stand at the head of a boundless modern Catalogue, which is added 
to each year. 

I propose to substitute the words Geographical Philology for 
Ethnographical Philology, and cast a net over the whole of Africa, 
and state bri(?fly, Region by Region, the extent of our knowledge 
now. Much remains still to be done, but many brains and hands 
are at work in different parts of the Continent, and many additions 
and corrections will liave to be made, if thirty-eight years hence 
the subject is treated at some future Meeting of the British 
Association. 

Honour to whom Honour is due. It is not to Scientific Societies, 
or to the agency of Scientific deputations : it is not to the great 
Traveller, or mighty Hunter, or adventurous man of Commerce, 
that we are indebted for the wonderful increase of our knowledge ; 
but to the Christian Missionaries of many nationalities and denomi- 
nations, who in the course of the prosecution of their own special 
duties have added these new treasures to Science, achieving great 
things, and showing the way to greater. And foremost among 
them, a head tailor than all the rest, is a native of Scotland, 
David Livingstone. 

Philology in the mode, in which I propose to treat it, is a part 
of Geography. The first branch of that Science is no doubt 

Physical,” and its second “ Political,” but a third and a fourth 
are distinctly marked out, Ethnographical ” and Linguistic.” 
When we have been informed of the natural characteristics of a 
Continent, and the Social Institutions, which the population in- 
habiting that Continent have adopted, wo are led on to inquire to 
what Race of Mankind they belong, and what Language they speak. 
The two characteristios are totally distinct. The West Africans of 
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Sierra Leone and Liberia speak excellent English, as their only 
language, and enjoy an English culture; yet no two Kaces can 
ethnologically be more diverse than the Negro and Anglo-Saxon. 

1 commence my survey at the North-eastern comer, where 
Africa touches Asia. The Semitic Races passed from Asia into 
Africa in historical times, and the people of Egypt are instances of 
an entire change of Lang^ge. The old Egyptian, and its descen- 
dant Koptic, which was a Hamitic Lanc:uage, gave way to the 
Arabic. That language accompanied the wave of Mahometan 
conquest into Tripolitana, Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco, and 
became the language of Empire, Religion, Commerce, and Culture, 
but by no mcians trod out the Hamitic languages, which exist to 
this day. Another branch of the Semitic Races crossed the Red 
Sea from Arabia, and the old Ethiopic or Oiz, and the modem 
Amh&ric and Tigr4, superimposed themselves upon the Hamitic 
languages, which still exist. A third influx of Semitic Races took 
place across the Red Sea in the persons of the Nomad Arabs, who 
dwell in the Egyptian Sudan. A fourth influx is from the south- 
east comer of Arabia to Zanzibar, on the East Coast of Africa. 
The Arabs, and half-bloods, carry the Arabic language everywhere 
in Equatorial Africa, and it is spoken as far as the banks of the 
Upper Niger. Correspondence was necessarily carried on in it as 
the only written medium, until English and Portuguese appeared. 
Travellers have reported that round Lake Tsud are hand fide Arab 
settlers, speaking Arabic, and late reports tell us of the settleinent 
of Arabic-speaking slave-dealers at Nyangwe on the Kongo. The 
Arabic has materially greeted some of the Languages of Africa, 
such as the Kabail, the Swahili, and the Fulah, and has given 
birth to imperishable names, such as the first two above quoted, 
and the Kafir. The Ethiopic, Amh&ric, and Tigr^, are fully illus- 
trated by Orarnmatical works. 

The Hamites passed into Africa from Asia, probably Mesopo- 
tamia, and spread from the Red Sea to the Canary Islands, from the 
Mediterranean to the Niger and Senegal Rivers. The Egyptians 
must have been last in the procession from the Euphrates to the 
Nile, and have pushed forwaid to the West all their predecessors. 
The affinity of the Hamitic to the Semitic Languages is brought 
out by a consideration of the essential particulars, in which they, 
resembling each other, differ from all the other languages of Africa. 
Although the Hamitic lanj^ages of Egypt, Tripolitana, and the 
Canary Islands, have perished, distinct forms of the same family 
are spoken in Tunisia, Algeria, Morocco and the Great Sahdra, as 
far South as the banks of the River Senegal. This group of lan- 

S sages existed at the time of the foundation of the Phoenician 
olony of Carthage, but it has outlived the Phoenician language 
of that Colony, and the Latin language of the Roman domination. 
A second influx of Hamitio languages must have taken place across 
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the Bed Sea into Abyssinia, there also preceding the Semitic. 
Several varieties of Hamitio languages are found in existence 
spoken by tribes in a very low state of culture. All these lan- 
guages, both in Algeria and Abyssinia, have been studied, and 
separate Grummatical works published. A comparative study of 
the whole Group, which for convenience is divided into three 
Sub-Groups, the Egyptian, the Libyan, and tho Ethiopic, is 
much to be desired. 

Some authorities, having disposed of the two alien Languages, 
of the Souiites and Hamitcs, would proceed at once to the desenp- 
tion of the great Group of pure Negro Languages, which no doubt 
are to a gr**at extent conterminous with the Semitic and Hatnitic. 
Other authorities would interpose a third Group, broken up into 
separate enclaves, which is called the Nuba-Fulah, from the two 
leading languages. Our information is obviously imperfect, both 
from a Geographical and Philological point of view, and whatever 
clas'^ihcatiou is now made is only provisional. In dealing with 
a subject on so gigantic a scale, any proposal for subdivision may 
for convenience be accepted. The Nuba occupy the Nile Valley 
from tho first Cataract to Dongola ; other tribes in the imperfectly 
known country of the Bahr el Ghazul, such as the Nyam-Nyain 
Cannibals, and tho Monbutto, on the mysterious watershed of the 
Nile, the Kongo, and tho Shari Rivers, and the Masai and 
Kwafi more to the East, pushing South of the Equator into tho 
Bantu Region, are provisionally added from alleged, but not suffi- 
ciently proved. Grammatical affinities to c^ach other, and divergences 
from the conterminous Negro and Bantu forms of .spcundi. Far to 
the West is the Fulah Language, spoken by a supeiior and con- 
quering race, who have adopted the Mahometan Religion, and 
established several independent kingdoms in Central E(|uatoriaI 
Africa, North of the Equator, reducing the N<*gro races to 
Bubjectioo. As Arabic is the Language of Reliaion in those 
Regions, so Fulah is the Language of Empire. The Nuba and 
Fuluh Languages have been 8tudi6<l by competent scholars, and 
some progress made as regards the others. 

The Region of the pure Negro, as distinguished from the above- 
noticed three subdivisions on the North, and from the great Bantu 
Family, and tho unimportant Hottentot to tho South, stretches 
from the Atlantic to the Nile, from the River Senegal round the 
great Western bend of Africa to tho Kamerun Moiiutaius, and the 
Bight of Biafra. The population is estimuted at two hundred 
Hillions, and tho distinct languages spoken by them amount to 
one hundred and ninety-five, in addition to forty-nine dialects. 
Borne of these languages are of the greatest impurtunce, such as 
tho Wolof, the Mande, the Susu, the Mende, the Bui lorn, the Kni, 
tho Orebo, tho Ashdnti, the Akra, the Ewe, and the Yaribg, of 
the Ivory Coast, the Grain CooBt, the Gold Coast, and the Slave 
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Coast. Behind these littoral languages, which hare been well 
studied, and in which portions of the Holy Scriptures have been 
translated, is a large number of languages less well known, but of 
whose existence there is no doubt. This makes up the Atlantic 
Sub-Group of the Negro Group. To the South extends the Niger 
Sub-Group, spreading up the bed of that great liiver-way, com-. 

{ rising many important languages, spoken hy millions, such as the 
dzo, Ibo, Igara, Tgbira, Nup4, and Efik, and a crowd of others. 
In the study of these languages we have had the advantage of the 
co-operation of pure Negro Scholars, who have evidenced great 
linguistic powers, entirely sweeping away the old notion, that 
Negroes had no power of logical discrimination. 

Passing into the interior of Negro- land, we come upon the 
Central Sub-Group, the linguistic varieties of which have been 
evidenced by the Vocabularies collected by the travellers Barth and 
NachtigalL .In the midst of several unimportant languages, some 
grand Vernaculars are conspicuous ; the Hausii, which is the great 
commercial language and lingua franca of the Kegions North of 
the Equator, as the Swuhfli is to the South : the Surhai, which is 
the language of Timbaktu on the Quarrah branch of the Niger : 
the Kauiiri, which- is the language of the Central Kingdom of 
Bomu round Lake Tsad, and the Tibbu, spoken by tribes, who 
occupy the Western portions of the Great Sahara, South of Trip(-»U 
and Pezzan : by some this last has been classed as a Hamitic Lan- 
guage, but the best authorities class it with the Negro Group. 
The Hausa and Kanuri have been fully illustrated by Gramiuatical 
works. Proceeding further West we come on tlie Nile Sub-Group, 
occupying the vast regions of the Tipper Nile right up to the 
frontier of the flaniiiic Group, and conteriniuous with the Bantu 
Family Field at the Victoria Nyanza. In this Group are the im- 
portant languages of the Diiika and the Bari. A gicut many of 
the Negro languages in each of the Sub- Groups have boon thoroughly 
studied by competent European Scholars, and Grani?nars are avail- 
able : a groat many translations of the Bible have been made, and 
man}' more are in progress. Comprehensivt'. Vocuhularies arc in the 
Pn.‘ss, and in om? or two a large literature, Educational and Re- 
ligious, i.s springing up from the local Presses, whicl* are at work. 
It must be reinembored that the phrase “ Group ” is only a con- 
venient Oeograi>hical expression for collecting togetlier languages, 
whiclA have no proved affinity to each other. A great many theories 
have be(’n started to explain the origin of this mass f.‘f languages, 
so totally diverse from each other, but nothing satisfadojy or con- 
clusive has been arrived at. The Negro is depicted on the W'alls of 
some of the earliest Palaces of the old Egyptian Kings, and nothing 
of a literary character exists in any of them, before they felt the 
intluenco of the contact of Arabic, or one of the European languages. 
With two or thice exceptions, the grammatical feature of Gender 
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is totelly absent. A comparative Grammar is much to be desired, 
and ample material is available, and is being added to daily : but 
few care, or are able, to master more than three or four of these 
multiform varieties of speech : this problem is reserved for the next 
generation. 

South of the Equator right to the extremity of Africa is the 
Begion of the Bantu Family of Languages, with the exception of 
certain enclaves occupied by the Hottentot-fiushman Group. Over 
this vast Hegion one uniform and identical system of languages 
prevails, rcscmbliDg not only in Grammatical Method, but to a 
certain extent in Word-Store. No one Scholar knows more than 
a limited number of the one hundred and sixty-eight languages 
and fifty -five dialects of this Family, for Family it is in as strict a 
sense as the Indo-European and Semitic Families. Some of these 
are magnificent and lordly vernaculars, spoken by Millions, who 
delight in public orations. The Swahili, the Zulu, the Suto, the 
Herero, the Bunda, the Kongo, the Fongwe, and the Diialla, are 
described by those, who know them, as vehicles of speech un- 
paralleled in melody, and comprehensiveness, able by their graiii- 
niatical method to express every shade of thouglit, and out of the 
wealth of their word-stores sufficient to convey every idea, however 
abstruse, without demanding loan-words from more cultivated 
languages. The Scriptures in their entirety have been translated 
in many of these languages. Behind the first row of w'oll-known 
and literary languages comes a second, and much more numerous, 
row of languages, which are in the course of development, grammars 
being compiled, vocabularies collected, and translations commencing ; 
behind these is a still larger row of distinct, but as yet unstudied, 
languages, spoken by millions, who are coming under the influence 
of the European. Each traveller in his Journey brings news of 
new languages ; only a few months ago one of them discovered the 
course of a new River, and revealed the existence of several lan- 
guages totally unintelligible to his people ; these I have had to add 
to my lists : and behind this row of languages, of which we only 
know that they exist, is another row of languages, of the existence 
and name of which tidings have not readied us yet, but which will 
be introduced to us sboHly, when the blank spots in the Heart of 
Africa are filled up by the Traveller and the Missionary. J com- 
mend this to the Scholars of the Twentieth Century. 

Quite at the South are the Hottentot enclaves, but the language 
of that tribe appears to be doomed, to be superseded by a bustai^ 
Dialect of the Dutch language. The language of the Khoikhoi is 
thoroughly known, and the Scriptures translated into the Nama 
Dialect, but the printing has been arrested by the news that the 
language is in the throe of expiring, and that the younger members 
of the tribe prefer Dutch. As to the languages of the Bushmen or 
Ban, and the other Nomad tribes scattered here and there, as helota 
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in the midst of the Bantu population, their doom is at hand : if 
their language is studied, it is only as a linguistic curiosity, and in 
a few years it will disappear. 

A consideration of what is written above will show how vast has 
been the progress since Dr. Latham road his paper at the Oxford 
meeting of this Association ; there has been an advance both in 
material and method : he alludes to some unplaced languages, that 
is to say, he had Vocabularies collected from the mouths of slaves, 
but could not indicate where they were spoken. All such doubts 
have passed away. No language is now admitted on the list, unless 
the drawer of the Language-Map can, upon independent grounds, 
give it a location, and unless the compiler of the list can produce 
certain evidence that it exists. Many of the names entered may 
upon closer investigation prove to be only dialects, or perhaps so 
slightly differentiated as to be identical, though bearing different 
names ; many will be trodden out by the influence of more powerful 
Vernaculars, and this process of extinction is always going on. 

It remains to notice the individuals, to whom we are indebted for 
this progr(?S8. No Government has taken any trouble, or spent any 
money on the subject, nor can I lay my hands on any book published 
at State expense, except two most important volumes of Dr. 
Bleek, the Librarian of the Grey Library of Cape Town, and the 
Grammars of two Hamitic languages published by the French 
Government of Algeria. The whole work has been done by 
Missionary Associations, or private travellers. Among Frenchmen, 
Hanoteau, Faidherbo, Duveyricr, Lamoise, Kobes, D'Abbadio, Du 
Berre, Mabille, Arbousset, Halevy. Among subjects of the Queen 
of England, F. Newman, Norris, Baikie, K. Crowther, Wakefield, 
N’ew, Henry Johnson, Goldie, Hunter, Moffatt, Roberts, Davies, 
Livingstone, Steere, Bentley, Suker, Beke, Baikie, Last, Ilether- 
wick, Wilson, Mackay, Laws. Among citizens of the United 
States, J. C. Wilson, Grout, Payne, H. Stanley, Mackey. Among 
Germans, Fred. Muller, Lepsius, Bleek, Koelle, Schdn, Nylander, 
Schlenker, Isenberg, Hinderer, Kolbe, Krapf, Rebman, Auer, 
Schlegel, Christaller, Zimmermann, Barth, Nachtigall, Schweinfurth, 
Reinisch, Munzinger, Dillmann, Mitterrutzner, Hahn, Steinthal. 
Among Italians, Beltrame, Sapeto, Mamo. Among Swedes, 
Almqvist, England. Among Norwegians, Schroder. Among 
Swiss, Heli Chutelain, Berthoud. Among Spaniai-ds, Zabdla. 
Among Portuguese, Dias, Cannccattim, Brusciottus, Cavalheros. 

It must be remembered, also, that at the period when Dr. 
Latham wrote, much, in fact nearly all, of our information was 
collected from the mouths of slaves at Cairo, or Sierra Leone, or in 
the West India Islands : now these men had long left their native 
countrjr, and had sojourned long periods in intervening countries, 
acquinng a new language on their road to the Sea Coast; their 
memories were not trustworthy, and their ideas of the Geographical 
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position of their country most hazy. Another portion of the 
information was collected by travellers, who had no particular Rifts 
for Philology, and who mei*ely passed through the country. How 
different is the position of the Missionary, himself a qualified man, 
and settled for a long period in the midst of the people, living upon 
terms of intimacy and friendship with them ! Besides, the infor- 
mation collected from slaves, and travellers, was of a transitory 
character, and there were no means of testing its accunicy. The 
w’ork of the Missionary is that of u permanent resident, and his 
colleagues and successors in his School and Chapel soon discovt^r 
any flaws in his Vocabularies, Grammars, and Translations. In 
another quarter of a Century the knowltKlgc of the Latiguages of 
Africa will bo on as firm a basis as that of Asia at the present 
moment. 

A prolonged study of many years, and the sympathy and 
collaboration of men in every part of Africa, without reference to 
their nationality, have enabled me to throw together in one tnjatise 
all that is known of African Languages at the present epoch 
(“Modern Languages of Africa,” Triihner, 1R83). I stand at 
the bar, awaiting tho judgment of the Court of Appeal in the next 
generation, who will stand, as it were, on onr shouhlers, availing 
themselves of our knowledge, and, I hope, pardoning our errors, 
on account of our good intentions. 

Meeting of the Britieh Association at Aberdeen, 1885. 
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XV. 

NOTICE OF THE SCHOLARS. WHO HAVE CON- 
TRIBUTE D TO THE EXTENSION OF OUR 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE LANGUAGES OP 
AFRICA. 

In the Jounial of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1879 I was 
pennittiHl to insert a notice of the scholars, who have contributed 
to the extension of our knowledge of the Languages of British India 
during the last thirty years ; and upon the occasion of its being 
read at one of the Society's meetings, considerable interest was 
shown in the subject. 1 venture now to intrude with a kindred 
notice about those scholars, who have ilevoted their talents, and 
in many cases their lives, to enlarging our knowledge of the 
Languages of Africa. 

To the Botanist the wild flower is of greater interest than the 
more beautiful devclorMiicrit which is the result of culture. So to 
the Linguist, the unwritten forms of speech, caught alive as it were 
from The lips ol uric^li. rated savages, who are totally unaware of 
the wonderful orgariisni, which they are handling, supply deeper 
lessons than can he found in those languages, whose spontaneous 
development has been restricted by becoming the vehicle of a 
written literatun;. The coiitinent of Africa, year by year, supplies 
new and wondrous forms, the examination of which will upset 
many favourite tlieories, based upon the very limited phenomena 
supplied by the Ariau and Semitic families. I have lately pub- 
lished an account of our existing knowledge of the Modem 
Languages of Africa, accompanied by a Language-Map, specially 
prepared from the latest data, and a Bibliographical Appendix 
showing where the language is spoken with reference to the 
Language-Map, to wliat group or family it may provisionally 
be assigned, and in what separate work, serial, or general treatise, 
information may at once be obtained, which wdll enable an in- 
quirer to know what his predecessors have done, and start off 
rejoicing upon a course of further investigation. This generation 
will pass away long before we are in possession of anything 
approaching to a sufficient knowledge of the Languages of Africa. 
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. Hy present object is to pass lightly over the whole subject, and 
to record with a loving hand names, which ought to be more 
known and honoured. It is very well for a University Professor 
to sit in his arm-chair, and talk widely about many languages, not 
one of which he has ever heard pronounced. The individuals, 
whose names 1 propose to record, have undergone perils and 
discomforts, and in many cases sacrificed their lives, in the attain- 
ment at first hand of the knowledge, which they have communicated 
to the learned world. The feeling of astonishment, which wel-* 
comod tlie earlier revelations of unknown tongues, may have 
passed away, because it has been n placed by a conviction of the 
boundless stores of language-variety, v hioh exists, and has existed 
for countless ages, incycating how utterly hopeless and visionary 
is tho speculation as to tiic origin of 1 ungiiage, and how unfounded 
is the favourite llicory of a lunguag«* altering that organic structure, 
the germs of which were, as it were, bom with it. And two or 
three great Scholars have already been led hy a consideration of 
tho revealed phenomena to question the axiom of the impossibility 
of the existence of a Mixed Lai.guat;o, and to propound a new 
system of Classification based on the existence, or non-oxistcace, 
of Gender. 

There arc four classes of contributors to our knowledge. 

I. In tho first order as regards time, and in tlio lowest order as 
regards value, are those travellers, often nnsciontific, and always 
untrained, who havo recorded voeuhedaries. We gnitefully ac- 
cepted half a century ago such crumbs • f knowledge, and in many 
cases a language is still only r( presente d by such ?i vocabulary ; but 
care has been taken to indicate to in.nlern explorers tho particular 
classes of words, which should be wlccttd, and tho pro])er mode of 
uniformly expressing the suuntls. Many boc*ks of vocabularies and 
short sentences, prepan d in this way, are fU tin* liiglu^sL value. 

II. In the s(M.ond order come those, who inidortako to writo 
a grammar, a dictionaiy, or a gram mat, ical note on one or more 
languages; such are not always trained scholars, and many have 
not the genius for that particular woik. Olbera hav(i come to the 
work with excellt.’nt training ; or havo found themselves possessed 
intuitively of tho faculty of grasping tlu^ real elements of tho 
particular organism. ^Ve have two or three scores of such gi'am- 
mars and dictionaries, some of the highest merit, others which 
make tlie path ready for a skilled granimarian to follow. In all 
cases the work is honest, and done upon the spot, to ho used at 
once in scliools, and hy fellow-labourers, wlio will immediately 
bring the work to the test. This is a formitlablo check on any 
imposture, which might have passed current in Europe undetected, 
when tho grammatical treatise is written to pass under tho eyes of 
those only, who are even more ignorant than the compiler. 

III. in the third order come two or three great scholars, masters 
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of fhe principles of Compantire Philology, under whose eyes 
these grammars and dictionaries, as well as the lees yaluable 
Tocabularies, pass. Here begins the process of inter-comparison 
of forms and methods, as well as of woids, and the isolated work of 
many becomes a part of the grr'it scheme of classification. 

IV. In the fourth onler come the popularizers, or dishers up, of 
the knowledge acquired by others in a palateable form suited to the 
taste of an unlearned public. In the form of Lectures and Essays 
the raw materials of hard-working and unknown scholars are boiled 
down and scircd out, and pass current as the result of original 
inquiry, instead of being mere assimilations of the work of others. 
This renders necessary an occasional reminder of the names of such 
original inquirers, which I now propose to make. 

My attention has been more particularly called to this subject 
in the course of the preparation of my Sketch of the Modem 
Languages of Africa. Such a boi»k ooulcl not have been compiled 
thirty years ago, simply because the material had not been worked 
out by many scores of workmen, acting without any communication 
with each <4ht*r. 1 drew attention to the amount of good work 

done by Continental scliolure, and recorded their names, in the 
African Section of tin* Oriental Congn*ss at Berlin last September, 
roniarking how little would have been known, had not German 
industry and aruineii been available, to carry out the work com- 
menced by English energy and resources. 

English, French, German, ^’orwTgians, Swedes, Swiss, Spaniards, 
PortugueJH’, Italians, citizens of the Tnited States of North America, 
and African ru'groc's, linve coiitrihnted to this great work. Some 
have been servants of the English or French Colonial Oovernments, 
but by far the greater jiortion have been Christian Missionaries, for 
no other earthly consideration could have induced men to live 
among the peofde, an<l acajuiro their language, but tho highest 
motives of Christian Benevolence. Whenever in the detail of 
work done the wonl “text** appears, it means a translation of 
the whole or a portion of the Bible, the work of these dead men. 
Many have visited Africa for the purposes of general Science, or 
explory, and liuve niude contributions to kuoM'ledge, more or less 
perfect, but such have rarely attained to an accurate knowledge of 
any language themselves, still loss have they been able to prepare 
scientific treatises. Lepsius, Almqvist, Munzinger, lleinisch, and 
Fred. Miillor, are splendid exceptions. The Dutch, in spite of 
their long settlement in South Africa, have not contributed one 
lino to Linguistic Science, yet their language, in a debased form, 
is treading out some of the primeval vehicles of speech of the 
indigenous inhabitants. 

Of the one ancient language of Africa, which has died leaving no 
lineal living descendant, the old Egyptian and Coptic, it would be 
impertinent in a paper like this to attempt a proper notice, and yet 
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it would be incomplete not to mention, that it is designedly omitted. 
The same remark applies to modem Arabic, which, with more or 
less purity, is spoken over such wide regions in Africa. Its elder 
sister, the dead Phoenician, represented in Africa by numerous 
Inscriptions, is also passed over. English, French, Dutch, Portu- 
guese, and Spanish, are sometimes an additional, sometimes the sole, 
vehicle of speech of large native communities, but require no notice 
here. Our remarks are restricted to the work done in indigenous 
modem Yemaculars ; and as an instance of the slight appreciation 
hitherto extended to this work, it may be mentioned, that in two 
celebrated series of Lectures on Language, and the Science of Lan- 
guage in its widest sense, by a learned German and American 
Professor, a few lines were twenty years ago deemed sufficient to 
illustrate the marvellous phenomena of African languages, and the 
praiseworthy labours of African scholars. 

It may be convenient for our purpose to divide Africa north 
of the Equator into two regions, atreti^bing one north of the other 
east to west nearly across the continent ; the territory south of the 
Equator forms a third region ; and in each region there ai-c two 
entirely distinct groups of language, making six in all for the 
whole of Africa. 

The most northerly region comprises the Semitic and Hamitic 
Families. In the Ethiopic subdivision of the Semitic we must 
note. the grammar and dictionary of Ludolf, dating as far back as 
i6q8 A.D. ; Dillinann’s grammar and dictionary, dated 1857-62, 
of the old Ethiopic or Giz ; Praetorius’s grammar ; Massaia’s gram- 
mar; Isenburgh's grammar of the Amharic. Abbudie and Isen- 
burgh have contributed dictionaries : there is an old version of the 
Bible. There exist also learned contributions by Beke, Munzinger, 
Oesenius, Renan, Sapeto, Schrader, and Krapf. Of the sister- 
language, the Tigre, wo have a grammar by Prmtorius, vocabu- 
laries by Beiimunn and Munzinger, and a text. Of the less well- 
known Harari we have grammatical notes by F. Muller, Mallet, 
Burton, and Pnetorius. 

Passing to the Hamitic Family, and the Libyan Branch, we come 
in contact with the work of the French scholars, to whom the con- 
quest of Algeria gave great opportunities. The Berber language 
is the representative of the old Mauritanian and Numidian in its 
numerous dialects. To Du Ponceau, Faidherbe, Halevy, Venture 
de Paradis, F. W. Newman, \V. Hodgson, De Shine, and Delaporte, 
we are indebted for grammars, vocabularies, and grammatical notes. 

The well-known language of the Kabail, with its dialects of 
Showiah and Zouave, is illustrated by the grammar of Hanoteau, 
the dictionary of Brosselard and Jaubert ; also of Creusat, and the 
grammatical notes of F. Newman, Sicrakowsky, and W. Hodgson, 
and a text. Of the language of the Tuwarik Nomads, the Tamashek, 
we have grammars by Hanoteau and Freeman Stanhope. Of the 

16 
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language of Morocco, the Shilha, we hare grammatical notes, 
Tocabularics, and texts by some of the above-mentioned scholars, 
as well as by Hall, Jackson, and Basset. The British and Foreign 
Bible Society supplies a text of the Kabail, and of the Biff Dialect 
of the Shilha. Of the Zenaga dialect, south of the Sahara, on the 
Senegal frontier, we have a grammatical note by Faidherbc. Far 
away to the east, on the coniines of Egypt, the kindred language 
of Siwah, in the Oasis of Ammon, is revealed to us by Minutoli. 

On turning to the Ethiopic Branch of the Hamitic Family, 1 can 
point with satisfaction to a grammar of the Som^i language by 
Huntor, a great advance upon the grammatical note by Kigby. 
Of the Galla language Tutschek has published a grammar and 
dictionary, and another is attributed to Massaia ; Lottner, Krapf, 
Schmidt, and F. Newman have also contributed vocabularies or 
grammatical notes : there exist also texts of two dialects. Of the 
Beja-Bishari language, this year has produced a most complete 
grammar by Almqvist, of TJpsdla, supplementing the grammatical 
notes by Lepsius, Munzinger, Fred. Muller, and Halevy, and the 
vocabularies collected by Scetzen and other travellers. Of the Bogos 
Reinisch has published a grammatical note and a text, a grammar, 
and a translation of a gospel. Of the Dankali, Reinisch supplies 
a grammar and a collection of texts ; Isenburgh, many years ago, 
published a vocabulary. Of the Agau, Waldmcier has published 
a vocabulary, and Halevy a grammatical note. The Falasha-Kara, 
spoken by the Jews of Abyssinia, is a dialect of the Agau, and is 
represented by a grammatical not© by Halevy, and a text. Of the 
Barea language Reinisch has published a grammar. Reinisch has 
also published a grammatical note of the 8aho, Irob Saho, and 
Kunama languages in the wnnan language; and England, a 
Swedish Missionary, has published one of the last-named in the 
Swedish language. Krapf, Munzinger, Halevy, Abbadic and Bcke, 
have also contributed to our knowledge of the other less well- 
known languages, or dialects of languages, of this group, towards 
which a great deal more labour must be devoted. 

The second, or central region of Africa, is occupied by two groups 
of languages, totally distinct from each other, and only associated 
for geographical convenience : the Nuba-Fulah and the Negro. 

In the Nuba-Fulah there are two well-defined subgroups, the 
Nubian and the Fulah. In the Nubian subgroup Lepsius has 
illustrated the Nubian or Barabra language with his grammar, a 
vocabulary, a text, and a disquisition on the languages of Africa 
generally. Reinisch has also published a grammar. Nerucci, an 
Italian, has published a dictionary by a Roman Catholic missionary 
of the seventeenth century, found in manuscript; In the case of 
an unwritten language, such peeps at the word-store us(‘d two 
centuries ago are most valuable, as marking the degree of fluctua- 
tion in the ordinary terms of daily life. Brugsch Bey has curried 
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the langaage back, and worked out a comparison with the old 
l^iyptian. Of the Tumble, one of the languages of Eordufan, 
Tutohek has supplied a grammatical note. Of the Masai, Erhardt 
has contributed a vocabulary, and Krapf has done the same for the 
• Kwafi. To Hchweinfurth we are indebted for our scant knowledge 
of the Monbutto, Nyam-Nyam, Kredi, Golo ; and Petherick, Wilson, 
Long, Marno, and Kuppell have contributed to the still fainter 
idea that we can fortu of other languages indistinctly heard of. Of 
the Shangalla we know more from the writings of the Italian 
Beltrame, Beke, Mamo, and Halevy. 

In the Fulah subgroup Heichhardt and Faidherbe have supplied 
grammars of the only language, of which there are several marked 
Selects. 

The Negro group, on the other hand, comprises scores of 
languages, perhaps hundreds, thrown together merely for the 
purpose of convenience of treatment, all other attempts at classifi- 
cation in the present state of knowledge being hopeless. This may 
be roughly divided into three geographical subgroups : 

I. Western Negrolarid along the Atlantic shore, viz. Senegambia 
and the Guinea Coast. 

II. Central Negroland, viz. the Basin of the Niger and Lake 
Tchad. 

III. Upper basin of the Nile. 

In the first subgroup, under the influence of missionary zeal, 
many scholars have contributed works of solid value. 


Handingo Macbriar . . . grammar, text. 

Sera wale Faidherbe . . (French) grammatical 

note. 

Vei ....... Koelle . . . grammar. 

Norris . . . grammatical note. 

Susu Duport ... do. do. 

Mcnde Schdn . . . grammar. 

Wolof Kobez .... (French) grammar. 

Serere La Moise . . . (do.) do. 

Bullom Nylander. . . grammar, text. 

Temne Schlenker . . do. text. 

Sherbro-Bullom . . . Schdn .... vocabulary and text. 

Surhai (or Timbaktu) . Barth .... grammatical note. 

Kru Uscra y Alancon (Spanish) grammar. 

Orebo Wilson . . . grammatical note, text. 

Payne .... grammar. 

Basa Crocker . . . do. 

Ew^ Srhlegel . . • (German) grammar, text. 

Ydriba Crowthcr . . . grammar, text. 

Wood .... do. 

Ashanti . . . . . Christaller . . do. dictionary, and 

text. 
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Akr£ or Od • . . . Zinimermann . grammar, text. 

Affetu Muller . . . (Gorman) grammaticfd 

note, text. 

Fanti ... 

Vocabularies exist of other languages. 

In the second subgroup, we are indebted to scholars, who either 
are themselves natives, or have gleaned their knowledge from 
natives, or have made use of materials collected by others, or to 
great travellers, who have found time in the midst of their great 
enterprizes to increase our knowledge. 


Ibo Schdn .... gramniar. 

Crowther . . . vocabulary, text. 

Efik Goldie. . . . grammar, dictionary, and 

text. 

Nupe ...... Crowther . . . grammar, text. 

Igara ... text. 

Tgbira ... text. 

Xdzo ...... ... text. 


8 . Crowther, in his Diaries of Voyages up the Niger, has ^ven 
118 vocabularies and grammatical notc^s of a dozen additional 
languages, the existence of which cannot be doubted, but the 
illustration of which will be the work of the next generation. 
Passing on to Lake Tchad, we have 
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Other first-hand investigators, Long, Mamo, Yon Heughlin, and 
Kuppell, have contributed to our scant knowledge of the languages 
of this region. 

The long roll-call of names may to some minds suggest no 
thoughts, but to me it suggests many. Many of the gallant soldiers 
of Science fell in the confiict with the pestilential climate; more 
than one painfully collected store of linguistic knowledge has 
perished utterly in the burning of a camp, the sinking of a boat, 
the loss of a trunk or box. Many of these languages have been 
Bjioken by generations of men for centuries, but until the present 
century they have left as little trace as the humming of the insects, 
and the chirping of the birds. If we are to believe credible 
evidence, languages have died out, or been crowded out, and new 
languages, new dialects, have come into existence. Some of these 
wdld languages evidence a most intricate and elaborate organism, 
which, if they prove nothing else, at least point to the existence 
in the brains of the speaker of a logical power of reasoning. In 
some idioms, spoken by apparently similar people, and in fact in 
cases of bilingual individuals, .spoken by the same people, there 
exists a totally distinct and opposite order of conceptions. What 
a prietdess service have these honest and intelligent collectors 
rendered to Hcionce ? One remarkable f(;ature is admitted by all, 
that, though Agglutination may be the previiiling type, any notion 
of affinity between particular groups of languages spoken by 
negroes, ethnically identical, may bo set aside. 

South of the Equator wc enter into a world of totally distinct 
phenomena. There arc two groups, the B/intu and Hottentot- 
Bushmau. The latter occupies a comparatively small inclosure; 
the former are the offshoots of one common stock, the children of 
one common mother. Year by year new tribes have come into 
view, and new languages into the region of hearing, and us yet 
but half tlie field has been explored. For convenience of descrip- 
tion, I liave devised the following geographical distribution, so as 
to meet present requirements, and provide for future expansion. 

Southern Branch, below the tropic of Capricorn. 

Eastern Branch, the East Coast from the Victoria Nyanza to 
the same tropic. 

Western Branch, from the Kamerun Mountains to the same 
tropic. 

In each Branch there are three sub- branches, crowded with 
languages. 

The scholars of the Southern Branch arc numerous, and have 
pretty well exhausted their subject. There are three great 
dominant languages : Kafir, or X')su, Zulu, and Chudna. It must 
be rememhered, that this n^gion is in the Temperate Zone, and 
without derogating from the merit of tho scholars, it must be 
admittcdi that their reputation has not been purchased at the 
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tremendous sacrifices, to which their contemporaries hare been 
exposed in the Equatorial regions. 

Zulu Schreuder 

„ Grout . 

Colcnso 

Perrin . 

,, Dohne . 

Roberts 

Boyce . 

Kafir or Xosa . . . Davis . 

ff ... Boyce . 

„ ... Appleyard 

„ ... Roberts 

Chuana Archbell 

Buto Gasalis. 

Endemann 

Gwamba Berthoud 

Tonga or Sign ...... 

Pedi 

Many of these arc philological works, which future generations 
may improve, but scarcely surpass. 

The circumstances of the Eastern Branch of the Bantu family 
are very different. Within this region there have been no great 
missionary Protestant settlements; a heavy shame lies upon the 
Portuguese Governmenty^that for more than three centuries they 
hod settlements, and Roman Catholic missions, from Cape Delgado 
to Lorenzo Marques, and some distance up the Zambesi basin to Tete 
and Zumbo; that they sliould have been able to send at rare intervals 
expeditions across the Continent to their settlements on the Western 
Coast ; that on the Western Coast they have left linguistic monu- 
ments, of a certoin amount of value, and yet on the Eastern Coast 
from the Equator downwards they have contributed nothing towards 
the knowledge of the people of the interior. Within the last 
twenty years this field has been thrown open by the entorprize of 
Livingstone, Burton, Speko, and Stanley to Protestant missions, 
and the result is a crop of small linguistic efforts; in only one 
language do such efforts reach the dignity of a grammar and 
dictionary. 


Swahili . 

. . . . Stcere . . . 

. grammar, text. 


.... Krapf . . . 

. dictionaiy. 

»» 

. . . . Krapf , . . 

. grammar. 

Kngiiru . 


. text. 

Makua . 

. . . . Maples . . 

. grammatical note. 

Yao . . 

.... Steere . . 

. do. text. 

Nyanja . 

. . . . Rebman . • 

. dictionary. 


. (Norwegian) grammar. 

. grammar. 

. grammar and dictionary. 
. dictionary. 

. do. 

• do. 

. grammar. 

. dictionary, text. 

. grammar. 

. do. 

. grammatical note. 

. grammar, text. 

. (Fnmch) grammar, text. 
. (German) do. do. 

. text. 

. do. 

. do. 
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Ifyanja Proctor ... grammatical note, text. 

ti Riddell ... do. do. 

Eonde Stccre .... do. do. 

l^yamwezi .... Steere . ... do. do. text. 

Shambala .... Steere .... do. do. 

Gindo Steere .... Yocabulary. 

Zaraino Steere. ... do. 

Angazidja(KomoroI.} Steere. ... do. 

Gogo. Clark .... do. text. 

Bondei W^ward . . grammatical note, text. 

Ganda ..... Wilson . . . do. do. text. 

Pokomo Krapf .... yocabulary. 

Eyika Krapf .... do. 

Eamba Krapf .... do. 

Chagga New .... do. 

Teita New .... do. 

Nyoro Emin Bey . . do. 

Tete Bleek and Peters do. 

Sena Bleek and Peters do. 

Kilimaue .... Bleek and Peters do. 

kfaravi Bleek and Peters do. 

Inhambane .... Bleek and Peters do. 


All these are but the budding promises of a future harvest, as 
from every quarter the report reaches me of translations of the 
Scriptures preparing, and grammatical nott^s being compiled. 

In the Western Branch we come face to face with a totally 
distinct state of affairs. Three hundred years ago the Portuguese 
authority, and the Roman Catholic religion, were established in the 
great kingdom of Kongo and the province of Angola, which last 
remains as a Portuguese province to this day. Brusciottus di 
Yetrallu published at Rome a grammar of the Kongo in the Latin 
language in 1699 a d. I was able to examine a copy of this work 
at the Angelica Library at Rome. October, 1879 ; most probably no 
one had asked for it for a century. Jdy inspection led to my 
friend, Mr. Grattan Guinness, looking for it in the British Museum 
Library, finding it, having a copy taken of it, translating it, and 
publishing it. Thus Brusciottus has obtained a new life, and will 
become the seed-plot of new grammars. Desirous of leaving no 
stone unturned to discover the works of the Jesuit missionaries, 
I called on the late Mr. Dosborough Cooley, a veteran author on 
African subjects, who had closely examined the Portuguese authors. 
1 found him at the age of 87, stone deaf, but nuuly to help me : he 
produced a box full of manuscripts, wiittcn by himself with 
wonderful clearness, which represenUnl the inuteriuls for works, 
which he once inttmdod to publish. Among them was a voluminous 
dictionary of Kongo and French, copied as far as letter £; upon 
inquiry where the original was, 1 was referred to the Grenville 
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Library of the British Museum, and there Mr. Orattan Ouinnesa 
found a manuscript volume containing ten thousand words, which 
has been copied, and printed. 

In the neighbouring province of Angola, the language spoken is 
called Bunda; in the year 1697, Pedro de Dias published a gram- 
mar in this language, copies of which are in existence. In 1 804 
the Capuchin Cannt cuttim published a grammar and dictionary in 
the Portuguese language. This is the extent, to which Science has 
to thank the Portuguese lay and clerical authorities during the 
many centuries of their jealous occupation of the West Coast. 
Within the last forty years, since English Protestant and French 
Catholic Missionaries have established themselves, the following 
books have appeared : 

Herero (Damaraland) . Hahn . . . (German) grammar, text. 


,, Kolbe . . . (do.) dictionary. 

Loango Bastian . . . (German) grammatical 

note. 

Kongo Bentley . . . dictionary, text. 

Grattan Guinness grammar. 

TJmbundo Sanders . . . text. 

Mbundu ..... ('^hatelain . . grammar. 

Teke Sims .... text. 


Pongwe American Board grammar, text. 

of Missions 

French Roman grammar and dictionary. 

. Catholic Mission 

Delaporte . . Vocabulary. 

Kcle American Board grammar, text. 

of Missions 


Benga Mackey 

Dualla Suker 

Suker 

Isubu ^lerrick 

Bubi ^lerrick 

Fernando Po I. . . . Clarke 


grammar, text, 
grammatical note, text, 
vocabulary, 
grammatical note, 
vocabulary, 
grammar. 


In this Begion also each year will bring additional languages to 
our knowledge from the establishment of the Kongo Administration, 
and the labours of the Livingstone, and the English and American 


Baptist Missionary Societies. 

In the region south of the Equator there is a second group of 
languages, the Hottentot-Bushmnn, comprising two languages, 


totally distinct from oacli other, tlmt spoken by the Hottentots, 
and Hint spoktm by tlie Bushmen. Of the four Hottentot dialects, 
that of the Nama is the only survivor ; the others seem to have 
succumbed to Dutch. In the Name we have a gram||wr by Hahn 
(German), Tindall and Wallman (German), a grammatical note by 
Charency (French), besides vocabularies and notes included in 
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other works, and a text. The Bushman language is still only 
imperfectly illustrated by grammatical notes by Hahn and others. 
In this group must be included the Dwarf or Bi^my tribes found 
in different parts of Equatorial Africa, of one description of which 
only we have a grammatical note by Beltrame of the Akka language 
in Italian. 

Independently of the particular works devoted to one language, 
many most valuable works have been published in a collective form, 
containing information sometimes at second-hand, sometimes at 
first-hand; or at least written by persons who have sojourned a 
certain time in Africa. Such authors are Bleek, Bcke, Munzinger, 
Halevy, Koelle, Abbadic, Lepsius, Fredk. Miiiler, Ldttner, Reinisch, 
Barth, Stein thal, Schweinfurth, Nachtigall, Bastian, Baikie, and 
many others. Thanks are also due to those, who have conscien- 
tiously worked at second-hand, with an entire ignorance of any one 
of the languages spoken ; such as Latham, Hovelacqiie, Jiilg, 
Balbi, and the authors of Mithridates, and the anonymous Dic- 
tionary of Languages. In most cases one author has repeated the 
other, ofteutimoH without notice of the original source of infor- 
mation, forgetting, that the entry in such compilations depends upon 
the authority quoted for its value. The real motive power has 
been supplied by the IMissjouary Societies, and the Bible Societies, 
of Great Britain and America. Nothing but Christian zeal would 
have induced scholars to spend long periods, at the risk of their 
lives, among a most uncongenial people in a detestable climate. 
When the utility of Fonugn Christian Missions is questioned, let 
scholars say a good word in their favour. The majority of the 
languages alluded to have no literature, and had never been reduced 
to writing. There was therefore no question of learning an existing 
form of script. At the request of some of the Missionary Societies 
the lute Professor Lepsius devised a St^mdard Alphabet; but in 
dealing with German scholars (and the majority of Bible translators 
arc German) the maxim applies : Quot hominum, tot sententiarum ; 
the consequence is, that there is a variety of tho adapted Homan 
alphabets, and tho use of a common alphabet is as distant as ever. 

It remains to notice, that in the Libniry of the Royal Asiatic 
Society is a collection of African philological works, the nucleus 
of which was supplied by Sir Bartle Frore, when Governor of the 
Cape, through the kind offices of Miss Lloyd, sister-in-law of the 
lamented Dr. Bleek. In the Library of the Royal Geographical 
Society are some African philological books. In the Library of the 
India Office arc some African books relating to the East Coast. 
The Church Missionary Society, the Wesleyan Missionary Society, 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, the Christian Knowledge 
Society, in their libmiies or depots, possess works which are to be 
obtained nowhere else. Those, who require more than tho above 
libraries supply, must purchase, as I have hod to do. From the 
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stores of Triibner, Quaritch, and Williams & Norgate, in London ; 
of Maisonneuve at Paris, and of Kohler at Leipzig ; by applications 
to friends in Portugal, Spain, France, Switzerland, Italy, Germany, 
Austria, the United States, and every part of Africa, the books re- 
quired have gradually come in, and many a kind present has to be 
thankfully acknowledged. Where a printed copy could not bo 
obtained, I have received a copy of the whole work in manuscript. 
The same trouble will not occur again in hunting out existing 
works, as now books, or omitted books, will drop into their right 
places in the Bibliographical Appendix which accompanies my 
published Languages of Africa.” The British Museum had the 
pick of my African Library, when my work was done, and the re- 
mainder were sold, for books should not remain unused. 

Only a small portion of the work that has to be done has as yet 
been accomplished. Another generation must die out before our 
knowledge of the languages of Africa reaches the level of our 
knowledge of the languages of Asia, and it is notorious that even 
that is far from complete. However, till we have approached 
nearer to an idea of the number and nature of languages actually 
spoken at this moment, it is mere waste of time to speculate on the 
origin of Language, or to spin idle cobwebs about the existence of 
a primeval form of speech. Lot that rest, until we have more 
reliable data. 

It may be objected, that Africa is outside the orbit of the Royal 
Asiatic Society ; but papers relating to African languages have 
been from time to time admitted into our Journal, the earliest 
being in the year 1835. When a Royal African Society comes 
into existence, the duty, now undertaken in tlie interests of the 
neglected and troddon-down Continent, will bo readily surrenden'd 
to its proper representatives. At any rate, I am only treading in 
the steps of ray distinguished predecessor, Edwin jj’orris, and of 
each of us it may be said : 

hie est, quom non capit Africa, Muuro 

Percussa Occano, Niloque admota topenti : 

Rursus ad J^Ithiopum populos, aliusque clephiintos. 

Juvenal, Sat. X. 148. 

Journal of Royal Asiatic Society ^ with additions up to 1881. 

P.S. — In my earnest desire to add to our knowledge of the 
word-store of languages, dimly and imperfectly known, 1 issued* a 
Circular, copy of which is subjoined (A), uiid in the hope of 
staying the yearly increasing confusion of scores of different adapta- 
tions of the Roman Alphabet, I issued the second Circular, copy of 
which is subjoined (B). I regret to say that no practical results 
have arisen from either. 

London, October, 1890. 
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(A) 

ON THE SUBJECT OF UNIFORM VOCABULARY OF CAREFULLY 
SELECTED STANDARD WORDS. 

Deae Sie, 

I take the liberty of forwarding to you a copy of a form of 
“Selected Words and Sentences,” which the Church Missionary 
Society is about to distribute among its Missionaries in Africa, in 
order that it may be filled up in all the languages, and separate 
dialects of languages, in use in their different ^Ids. 

This form was prepared several years ago by the Council of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society, and distributed in the different provinces 
of British India by the Local Government ; and the returns have 
been collected and printed in a volume, and for the first time the 
number and nature of the languages of a »$cond rank were discussed 
and recorded. Of course, the more important languages were well 
known previously. 

If we could do the same thing for Africa, a great point would 
be gained. I have the pleasure of forwarding to you a copy of 
my Survey of the Modern Languages and Dialects of Africa,” 
which amount to nearly six hundred, but all vocabularies have 
been excluded, so as to limit the bulk of the work. It would be 
a furtlier step in advance to publish a volume of Vocabularies, 
carefully compiled by men iu the field, and transliterated on one 
uriiforni princi]>l(;. The Lepsius Standard Alphabet is preferable ; 
but, if the compiler of each vocabulary states in a note the system 
of transliteration wliich he has adopted, and faithfully adhei*cs to 
it, there will be no difficulty to the compiler of the general volume 
to understand it. Then, and then only, will any inter-comparison 
of liinguug(.'s be possible, and gradually a classification w'ill be 
worked out. 

A comj)ilation of this kind will greatly assist the Missionary 
in the ]>roparation of vernacular works, and will be liighly 
appreciated by the British and Foreign Bible Society, and I 
venture to ask your friendly co-operation. 


(B) 

ON THE SUBJECT OF A UNIFORM STANDARD ADAPTED 
ROMAN ALPHABET. 

Dear Sir, 

You are aware, that nearly all the languages of Africa are 
illiterate, that is to say, have no peculiar form of written character, 
the existence of which in a great variety is so remarkable a feature 
of the languages of Asia. Setting aside the wholly impracticable 
idea of devising an entirely now alphabet, it has been generally, 
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and for a long^ period, accepted, that some one form of the Roman 
alphabet should be adopted by the Missionaries in their Schools 
and for their Translations. But it soon became evident, that the 
letters of the ordinary Roman alphabet were quite insufficient to 
represent distinctly all the sounds, which had developed themselves 
in each language. 

This difficulty became very urgent, was discussed, and remedies 
were suggested. In 1856, the late Professor C. R. Lepsius, a 
scholar of the highest repute, after mastering the subject, not only 
as regards the languages of Africa, but the whole of the world, 
published his Standard Alphabet,” reducing all unwritten 
languages to a uniform orthography in European letters, and 
many Missionary Societies formally proclaimed either their adhe- 
sion to, or their approval of his conclusions. 

A second edition of the ‘‘Standanl Alphabet” was published, in 
1863, at London and Berlin, with the words, “Recommended for 
adoption by the Church Missionary Society,” on the title-page. 

It is worthy of remark, that the great scholars, who have been 
employed in the field of African philology, and have mastered the 
subject of comparative philology, such as Schon, Koelle, Ziniiuer- 
mann, Schlegel, Christaller, and others, have uniformly adhered to 
this Standard ; hut of late it has fallen out of sight, or lias been 
actually forgotten ; it has never been known to some, and lias been 
deliberately departed from by others. The consetiucnce is, that 
a lamentable diversity of practice prevails, and one Author remarks, 
that on the West Coast of Africa there are no iliuu six varieties 
of the adapted Roman alphabet. It will occur to all, ilmt the 
position of affair in Asians more tolerable than this. A great 
variety of totally distinct oymbols represents the sounds of the 
different languages of Asia; but in Africa the strange inconvf-nicnco 
will arise of the same or. similar symbols being used with ii dilfei ent 
value. attached to them in different languages, possibly spoken in 
the same town or the same Mission, requiring an explanatory 
chapter to precede every treatise, or rather, every publication, uod* 
adding considerably to the trouble of acquiriug and usiiig a now 
language. The necessity of different founts of types is at once 
an expense and a scandal. 

Already an inconvenience is felt. In the survey, which 1 have 
lately made of all the languages of Africa, it has forced itself on 
my notice. That the French translators should adopt the sanie 
system as the English and German was not to bo hoped for. The 
Portuguese works arc so few, that their divergence does not 
signify, and they will be superseded; but a great point would 
be gained, if the English and Germans would agree to adopt the 
same mode of transliteration, yield up their own private opinions, 
and accept the Lepsius Standai^ with such slight variationB, as are 
obviously requit ed by each language. 
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The trouble arises in erery part of Africa. The mischief will 
be.veiy serious, as whole tribes are taught the difFerent methods, 
and will cling to them with tenacity. Moreover, the same 
language is sometimes exposed to the tortui-e of two systems. 
Swahili on the East Coast, Ashanti on the West, are being exposed 
to a perilous rivalry of alphabets. Morc'ovei’, changes seem from 
time to time to be made, and the elder ^Missionaries, wlio, at home, 
are employed to correct proofs, find themselves at war with their 
juniors in the Field, and the Committees have embarrassing 
questions of technical detail submitted to them, which could all 
have been avoided, if the L(*psius Standard were adliered to, us one 
of the standing orders of the Parent Socitdy. 

Some inconvenience may be experienced in effecting a change 
to the uniform iStandard, but it will obviate much greater incon- 
venience hereafter ; at any rate it is worth making the attempt 
in the case of old Missions, where a dith^rent system lias been 
adopted. But as regards new Missions, it is earnestly hoped, that 
the labourers in the Field, to whom the sul)jcct is a now one, be 
without delay supplied with cojiies of the Li psius Standard, and 
urged to adopt it without fail. 

Hie Church Missionary Society lia^ ing placed sonic copies of the 
second edition of the Lepsius Standard at my disposal, 1 ve nture to 
forward one for your acceptance. A vciy largo edition of 1500 
copies was published at Berlin in 1863, and it is not Iikidy that it 
has been exhausted. Eve ry Mission sliould bo su])p]icd with two 
or throe copies, and allusion made to the subject in the Missionary 
periodicals. 
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I. 

INDIAN WISDOM. BY SIR MONIER MONIER- 
WILLIAMS, Boden Professor, Oxford, 1875, 

The object of this book is briefly stated in tlie Preface, and is a 
reply to the question: it possible to obtain a good general 

“ idea of the character, and contents, of Sanskrit litorature ? Is it 
“ possible to get an insight into the mind, habits of tlioiight, and 
** customs, of tho great Hindu people, and a correct kno\vle<fgo of 
“ a system of belief, and practice, which luis prevailed for throe 
‘‘ thousand years ? ** 

No 0110 volume did assuredly contain a precia of such knowledge, 
and I am satisfied, that any one, who would dip into thi‘so pages, 
systematically as a student, or cursorily as an amateur, w(Uild not 
fail to rise up with a feeling of ])l(fasureful wonder at the intel- 
lectual phenomenon of an isolated literature of sucli expansion, and 
siKjh variety, yet free from contact with the outer worM. Tho 
Hindu sago borrowed nothing (except the Pluenieian alphabet), 
imitated nothing, was even aware of the existiuicc! of nothing 
beyond the limits of his literary consciousness, and the peculiar 
bent of the National genius. In the dawn of Ids intelh'ctual life 
ho composed Vedic hymns, and elaborated a systcuu of Nature- 
worship : to preserve the correct understanding of tlu se tiMiasures 
he composed a system of Coinmentjiries, and spun a wi'b of (iram- 
mar, the like of which tho world has nev<T sen n. As he advanced 
in self-consciousness, different orders of Hindu minds worUeil out 
different systems of philosophy, some religious, some uj)pos< d to all 
religions. As each gemmation overlaid the work of its ])rejli'cessor, 
new dogmas arose, now' modes of treating old doctrines, new' defi- 
nitions, new hair-splittings, which few can iniderstaud without 
contracting a headache, and a bewilderment of mind, and tho 
majority cannot understand at all. 

A later age began to make laws, and codify law's, to construct 
a cast-iron systfun for the control of all future "(‘luu'atioiis, tho 
strangling of all new ideas, tho arrest of all possible progn'ss. 
Vain ctfort at Banaras as at Home! At the same period tho 
fountain of Poetry, whicli lies at tho bottom of tho li<‘aits of all 
nations, burst forth into magnificent epics in glorification of tho 
heroes, and demigods, of tho past: to thorn in due course suct'eeded 
the dramai and a class of Poems, which may be called Klogiuc, or 

IT 
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Lyric, and prose writings of a didactic character. Last of all wore 
the legendary tales and traditions, written in a later age to prop 
np the uncompromising Pantheism, to which centuries of intel- 
lectual isolation, and philosophical conceit, had reduced the Hindu 
in spite of his fine intellect, unwearied industry, and magnificent 
literature. Of genuine history there is not one reliable fragment. 

And the whole of this literature is clothed in Sanskrit, a language 
of unrivalled force, variety, and flexibility, wonderfully preserved, 
considering that for many centuries the Vedic hymns were handed 
orally from mouth to mouth, until about four hundred years before 
Christ, at the very latest, the necessity of a written medium made 
itself felt, as the retention of the accumulated mass of commentary 
exceeded even the power of an Eastern memory ; that any in- 
digenous alphabet was elaborated in India is neither asserted in 
their books, nor hypothetically probable. The Hindu is far too 
self-conscious, and given to fable, to have omitted notice of this 
invention, if it had l^en home-bom : it would have been attributed 
to Ganesa, or some divinely-inspired sage : as u fact it came in 
without notice, and is no doubt a loan from AVostera Europe, being 
clearly the issue of the great Phoenician alphabet, a branch of 
which, either the Sonth Arabian, or the Bactrian, or the Meso- 
potamian, transmitted it to India so early, that it appears in a two- 
fold form in the Asoka Inscriptions two hundred and fifty years 
before the Christian era. 

The author has done good service in enabling the extent and 
nature of this great literary treasure to be understood within 
reasonable limits, and in a popular form. It is a surprising fact, 
that this great literature, in its long solitary course, like the Nile, 
received no affluents, and yet by some universal law of intellectual 
life should have been developed into the same forms of dogma, 
legend, philosophy, epos, and the drama, which are represented in 
the cognate literature of the Greeks and Romans. If the soldiers 
of Alexander the Great in the fourth century before Christ had not 
mutinied in the Panjab, the result might have been different. The 
Chinese Classics have maintained from the earliest period the same 
isolation, but the materials are slowly collecting, which will 
enable the next generation to grapple on the comparative method 
with the great problem of the growth of thought and knowledge in 
the older world, as evidenced in the literary remains of mankind 
in his entirety, which have survived the wreck of ages. 

Much has been done to prepare translations of the chief works, 
such as the Vedic hymns, the law-books, the dramatic books, the 
epics, the philosophical treatises, and the legends : they vary in 
method and wideness of scope, but there has never hitherto existed 
any one work of moderate dimensions, like the present, accessible 
to the general resder, compiled with the direct aim of giving the 
student who is not necessarily a Sanskritist, a continuoas dtetch 
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of the chief departments of Sanskrit literature, Vedic and Fost- 
Vedic, with translations of select passages to serve as examples for 
comparison with the literary productions of other countries. Such 
was the author’s avowed object, and I consider that he has 
succeeded. Not only is such a conspectus of the knowledge and 
literature of the Hindu valuablo as throwing li^ht upon the 
feelings and customs of the great people, but it lias the lulditional 
advantage of enabling the general scholar to compare the output 
of the Hindu mind, and genius, with similar productions of other 
Nations at their respective epochs of rise and fall. The author has 
wisely, out of the abundance of his material, restricted himself 
within such limits, as will popularize his subject : those, who seek 
for more, know where to find it. 

Throughout these pages we find a healthy catholic spirit on the 
religious aspect of the qutjstion : no sickly, or fainl-heaited, 
depreciation of the truth and excellence of the faith adopted by 
European nations for many generations, but an ample acknowledg- 
ment of the strong points of other lli ligions of other countries at an 
earlier epoch, and a calm refutation of tlie dishom^st and ignorant 
notion, that all, that is good in Kthics and Dogma, sprang into 
existence at one moment at the tinuj of tlie Christian era. It is 
one of the special advantages of having a long series of the pro- 
ductions of many centuries, that wo are able to notij how the innate 
longing after goodness iu the human race strove to make itself 
know'n in spite of the environment of disadvantageous circum- 
stances. 

It is impossible to do more than notice the heads of a book, which 
is in itself an epitome of the traasures of tlie most louriied nation 
of the East, where, like everything else, literature is on a gigantic 
scale. It speaks volumes for the tolerance of the ^ilahometuu 
Kuhu'S of India for eight oonturit^s, that such a mass of literature 
should have escaped the ravages of bigotry. Time and Climate have 
also been merciful. So much of the treasures of Greek and Rome 
perished. The literature of the ancient Semitic Race has totally 
disappeared. The Brahmins in India have but few losses to 
ddplore. 

Of the Ycda the author gives specimens in blank verso of the 
hymns to the great Nature-Deities, which occupied the thoughts of 
the fathers of the race, who penetrated from the North-West into 
the Punjab. Not as yet had the conceptions of Vishnu and Siva 
been worked out : they belong to a later age. The Elements, and 
the Dead, were the simple objects of primeval worship. Hymns 
of praise and thanksgiving, rituals to appease and conciliate, were 
the halting machinery of unassisted men. the first feeling after Ood, 
who spoke to them not by His IFbrd, but by His Works, the 
uncertain light of natural phenomena. As the world grew older, 
the everlasting problem of life and death : the riddle of riches aud 
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poverty, of youth and old age; the mere toss-up of sickness or 
health, good or evil luck ; the nice question of so-called Virtue, 
and so-reputed Vice, forced themselves on the notice of thinking 
minds ; und, as they worked on in an unceasing unrelenting round, 
induced that system of introspection, which men called Philosophy, 
and about 600 b.c. the great Philosophic age began to dawn all over 
the world, ushered in by such wise men as Zoroaster, Confucius, 
Pythagoras, and the Indian Sagos. In that birth came into 
existence the six schools of Indian Philosophy. 

Nothing is more striking, as the author shows, than the existence 
of such divergence of opinion in one rigid framework. Prahmanism, 
and Rationalism, under the semblance of orthodoxy, advanced hand 
in hand. New ideas wero conceived, expanded, blossomed, and in 
the case of Buddhism appear to have been forcibly extinguished 
by some exterior power. The author remarks, that Buddhism, a 
pure Arian conception, has found chief favour among races, who 
do not speak Arian languages, while the gieat majority of races, 
who speak Ariun languages, have adopted Semitic dogma. Such 
is the irony of the Human Destiny. 

I pass lightly over the Veda, Brahmana, TJpanishad : the account 
of the Jains, and of the Bhagavad-gita have a strange fascination : 
I arrive now at the Epic Poems, and the classical age of Sanskrit 
literature. The author enters into details on this subject, and 
compares tho Sanskrit Epics with the great Homeric Poems, and as 
one, who have been familiar from my youth w ith the great Sanskrit, 
Greek and Latin Epics, I hesitate to decide which deserves tho 
palm of superiority. The author adds a choice selection of 
religious and ethical sentiments as the best test of the degree of 
moral perception, and human sympathy, at which their compilers, 
and those, who then, and etill, hang rapturously on their recitation 
in the Vernacular, had arrived. Virtue, and Patience, and Inno- 
cence triumph, and Crime meets with just punishment. 

What may be called the artificial Poems deserve some notice : 
they comprise noble poems, which illustrate both the beautiful 
flexibility of the Sanskrit language, and the defects of taste of 
the writers, in the meaningless play of words, the fanciful conceits, 
the linked sweetness long drawn out of words chained by the Laws 
of Euphony into a compact sentence- word : tho idea spun out to 
the finest thread, and the intricate Grammatical forms. In these 
particulars no poem in any language can compete as regards 
singularity, charm of originality, and highly wrought finish, with 
the Baghuvansa, and Meghaduta of Kalidasa. 1 read them first 
fifty years ago, when fresh from the Sixth Form of Eton, and some 
of the sounding lines still rise in my memory above even the 
gnndenr of the Homeric, or sweetness of the Virgilian, strains. 
lUnT a student, who can read the Epics, or the Laws of Mann with 
fteUitj, will find a deeper study necessary to open the locks of a 
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Poem, where every Sloka presents a separate puzzle: and the 
grand Sonorous Indravajra lines echo through the corridors of time 
with a rhythmical vibration, which can never be forgotten : the 
great Homeric hexameters even read tamely by the side of the 
masterpieces of Kalidasa, whose exuberant genius runs riot in tho 
unlimited use of melodious homophones. 

The Purana are practically tho Veda of popular Hinduism : they 
are modern in date, very numerous, and of varying popularity : 
they are designed to convey the esoteric doctrines of the Veda to 
the lower Castes, and to women : their motive therefore is good. 
The compilers however fell into the pitfall of pretending to know 
everything, and teach every subject of human knowledge, to give 
the liistory of tho whole Universe from the remotest age, and to be 
the inspired revealers of Scientific, as well as theological, truth : 
they represent therefore a cross betwixt the Papal Syllabus, and 
the Penny Cyclopmdia ; and are justly charged with questionable 
omniscience. The sincere Hindu maintains, that the Veda were 
actually brought from Heaven, and not only comprise all know- 
ledge existing at the date of their appearance, but all possible 
knowledge, that can ever be developed afterwards. Pope Pius 
is only a latter-day assertcr of the monopoly of Infallibility. 

I rise from a study of this book with a sense of the great service, 
rendered to the student and the general Scholar by the bringing 
together for tho first time in a readily accessible form the corpus 
of Indian Wisdom. Those only, who commenced the study of 
Sanskrit nearly fifty years ago can fully appreciate the value and 
assistance of such a volume. At that time no one could say with 
certainty what were the boundaries of Sanskrit literature : w^hen 
we look back to the period, everything seems very dark indeed. 
The last half century has been one of constant expansion, of 
anniiul gatherings- in of a rich harvest : many nations have con- 
tributtMl to the work, and now my old fcllow-collegian and life- 
friend Professor M on ier- Williams has given us a conspectus of tho 
whole fi!iihj(?ct, a mine of reference, and a vade mccum of future 
Scholars. It is a real subject of congratulation, that Great llritain 
still maintains its ancient fame acquired in the* hen)ie age of the 
grand Hindu triad, Jones, Colebrooke, and H. H. Wilson, to whom 
the proud title of “Primi in Indis” is cheerfully conceded by all 
European Scholars. 

Athencbum^ London^ 1875, with additions ^ 1890. 
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THE ADI GRANTH, OR THE SACRED BOOK OF 
THE SIKHS. BY DR. ERNEST TRUMPP. 

In 1859 two civil officers, holding high posts in the Province of 
the Panjdb, in Northern India, Sir Donald McCleod, and Mr. 
R. N. Gust, took counsel together to have a translation made of the 
sacred book of the Sikhs into some accessible vernacular, such as 
Hindustani or English, as it seemed a blot, that the contents, 
of these books should still remain a mystery. A correct copy was 
secured in manuscript from the lineal descendant of the Fourth 
Guru, or spiritual leader, Sadhii Singh, and the India Office sanc- 
tioned the employment of a distinguished German Scholar, late 
a Missionary of the Church Missionary Society in India, and at the 
time Professor of Oriental Languages at Munich, to undertake 
a task, for which he was peculiarly qualified, having liad his atten- 
tion particularly called to the Vernaculars of the Northern frontier. 
The task proved tedious and difficult. Dr. Trumpp had to proceed 
to India to obtain assistance from written commentaries, and oral 
explanations, and the result of his labours is now presented to the 
public in the volume before me. 

The sacred books of the Sikhs take rank neither with the pre- 
historical Veda, nor the voluminous literature of the Buddhist and 
Jain, nor with the Koran, nor even the Parana. They are con- 
fessedly an expression of religious conceptions as modern as those 
of Luther and Galvin. Nanak, the founder, was bora in the 
Panjab 1469 a.d., and died 15^8 a.d., and he founded not a new 
religion, but a new Sect of the Neo-Brahminical system, which was 
established in India under the forms of Vaishnavism, and Saivism, 
after the expulsion of the Buddhists in the seventh or eighth cen- 
tury of the Christian era. He had been preceded by many distin- 
guished reformers, whose main ideas seem lo have been to oppose 
the Brahmins, abolish Caste, and attempt to spiritualize a dead 
idolatry : the most conspicuous of these was a man named Kabfr. 
These reformers had worked upon the great conception of the 
incarnation of God, called the Avatar of Vishnu, and Saving Faith 
in Vishnu, or Bhakti, by which total dissolution of individual 
existence, and re -absorption of the soul into the fountain of light, 
could be obtained. It is necessary to bear in mind the epoch of the 
world, at which Nanak appeared, and the relation, which he bears 
to the philosophers and sectarians, who preceded him, to form 
a right judgment of his work. At all periods of their long exis- 
tence the Hindu has been exceedingly tolerant of the wildest, 
speculation, and independent sects. 

Nanak was born, lived, and died in the Panjab of a respectable 
Caste, next in rank to that of the Brahmin. I have visited the 
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Bceiics of his birth, life and death. He had no scholastic knowledge : 
he travelled, as a fakir, in many paiis of India, and it is asserted, 
that he got as fur as Arabia, which I doubt. It is stated, with 
some probability, that he came face to face with the Emperor 
Baber, who at that time was founding the Moghul dynasty on the 
ruins of the Puthan. He led a peaceful life, never shed blood, and 
founded a new Sect with the distinct understanding, that they 
were not to be a monastic order, but continue the onlinary occupa- 
tions of maiTiod life under his new rules of piety, faith, obedience, 
the Wcay of Salvation being open to all from the highest to the 
lowest Caste: this was his great innovation. Passing over his sons, 
he named a disciple as his spiritual successor, or (juru : he again in 
due course named a disciple as his successor : the office became 
hereditary in the family of tho fourth Guru, and ended with the 
tenth Guru, Govind, a contemporary of the Emperor Aurungzeb. 
This Monarch’s persecutions led to the conversion of an exceedingly 
peaceful, and retiring, religious Sect into a warlike military con- 
federation, which eventually uprooted the Mahometan power, and 
founded a Sikh polity, that only ceased in 1849, when tho Punjab 
passed under the rule of British India. Since then the Sikhs have 
rtunained peaceful sectaries : their peculiarities have become very 
much softened by entire religious toleration, and friendly contact 
with their orthodox Hindu brethren : they never had really 
abandoned Caste, or the cultus of Hindu divinities, or Hindu 
pilgiimages. With the Mahometans they are at peace, and it is 
quite possible, that the Sect may die out, or merge into some new 
religious development, as many .similar Sects bavo done before. 

The book before us consists of writings by Nannk and his spiritual 
successors Angad, Amur Das, llam Das, and Arjan, the lust of 
whom collected the scattered documents, and fix(id the Canon of 
the Adi Graiith, or First Volume. Two sniull additions were made 
to it by two of bis successors; Guru Govind Singh wrote tho 
Second Granth, which has not yet been translated. Grantha means 
“ book ” in the Indian languages. In the body of the Adi Granth 
are extensive (luotaiions from Kabir, and the other Secrtarians, who 
preceded Nrjnak in the task of spiritual reform : this fact gives 
linguistic interest to the volume, as it thus contains specimens 
undoubtedly genuine of the great Vernaculars of >'orth India at 
different periods, and places, and all of a date much ant(‘rior to the 
current Panjabi and Hindi languages. The Granth thus may bo 
said to be wTitten in an archaic VcTiiacular, and in a |.(»c»iliar form 
of the Indian Written Character called Gurniukhi. This is often 
quite unintelligible from the use of obsolete \vords, and presents 
nu)st interesting examples of grammatical inflections, intermediate 
betwixt the Synthetic Prakrits, and the Analytic modern Verna- 
culars. Tliis alone gives a great value to Dr. Trumpp’s labours, 
and it was hoped, that be would be able to publish a grammatical 
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trefttifle on this arobaio form of apeech. The real meaning of the 
Affi Granth is in many inatanoea totdly unknown to the Bikha 
themaelvea, who poaaeaa no learned clam. The Brahmina, who 
from generation to generation have taken pains by Commentaries 
and grammatical treatises to keep alive the meaning, or at least 
some acholastio interpretation of the meaning, of their sacred 
Sanskrit books, would not ao much as look at the Vemacular 
effusions of an heretical teacher, any more than Cardinal Manning 
would look at Bishop Ryle’s tracts. 

Dr. Trumpp characterizes the book as one of the most shallow 
and empty ever written : it is full of vain repetitions, and, though 
1 lived many years amidst the Sikhs, I do not pretend to have read 
through its tedious and interminable rhapsodies, nor could 1 
recommend any one to do so : the volume is a large one. The 
tenets of the Sect are a strange amalgamation of Monotheism,, 
Pantheism, and Polytheism. While the unity of the Betty is 
loudly asserted, Pantheism of the rankest kind is self-evident on 
every page : at the same time the worship of the lower classes was 
unquestionably Polytheistic, the Guru being added to the number 
of divinities. The doctrine of transmigration of souls was a snare, 
from which no Hindu philosopher, no founder of a new Sect, not 
even the atheistic Buddha, could escape. That one doctrine is the 
common property, and the only common property, of every one of 
the poat-Vcdic religious conceptions, as being to thoir apprehension 
the only possible explanation of the sadly capricious distributions 
of temporal blessings to the unworthy, and the unmerited sufferings 
of the virtuous and innocent : this could only be accounted for by 
reference to what has happened in previous birihs, and what might 
happen in future births. Upon this was grafted the truly marvel- 
lous idea of Faith in Vishnu to bring about freedom from the endless 
toil of transmigration : the object therefore being personal ex- 
tinction, there could be no room for the joys ox a future state 
in such a system. 


Dr. Trumpp deserves thanks for this work, and the way in which 
it has been executed. The great name of the Sikh polity has 
reflected a celebrity on the tenets of the supposed new religion^ 
which it never deserved. Two things are clear to me, as the result 
of long intimacy with the people, that Sikhism is but a Sect of 
Hinduism, and is gradually becoming absorbed into the greater 
system. As to the alleged amalgamation of Hindu and Mahometan i 
it was neither contemplated by Nanak, nor realized in the slightest 
degree. The mysticism of the Mahometan Sufl, and of the specu-^ 
lative Hindu rationalist, may have a common intellectual ground, 
but there can be no point of contact between one religious system 
baaed upon strict Monotheism, and one founded on uncompromising 
Pantheism. ’ 


Athenaum, London, addttiom, 1890. 
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APPENDIX. OBITUARY NOTICE. 

Dr. Ernest Tnimpp was bom in the year 1828 in Wurtemberg, 
the son of a carpenter, a simple devout roan, and with classical 
knowledge. As a boy he exhibited good talents and a desire for 
knowledge, which led to the Church becoming his profession. He 

J roccedod to the Tubingen University, and there studied Oriental 
languages : circumstances led to his becoming a Missionary of the 
Church Missionary Society, and being in 1848 sent to India, he 
was stationed at Kar^hi. Ill health compelled him to return to 
Germany in 1 858. On his return to India, he was sent to the Afghan 
frontier to study the Postu language, which ho mustered. In 1 864 
he loft the service of the Society, and took parochial work in 
Wurtemberg. 

In the year 1870 the Government of British India, at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. R. N. Cust, Commissioner of Amritsar, request^ 
him to come out again to India, and translate the sacred books of 
the Sikhs, which work he accomplished most satisfactorily. He 
compiled Grammars of Pastu, and Siiidhi, a Grammatical Note of 
Kufiri, and Dai*dui, and settled upon the texts sent to him by Mr. 
K. N. Cust the position of the Brahui language. In 1884 he 
became totally blind, and died in 1885. 


III. 

ESSAYS ON INDIAN SUBJECTS. BY BEIAN 
HOUGHTON HODGSON, 1880. 

This is a remarkable volume of the collective Essays of a remarkable 
man, who in green old age (aged 90) is still among us, though 
some of his writings date Wk to a period, when men of seventy 
were still boys at school, and these Essays I’cgister the high-water 
mark of a particular branch of linguistic knowledgo, which up to 
this date has never been exceeded. At a time, when one portion 
of the influential classes of India were laying undue stress upon 
the study of Sanskrit, a language which had been dead for cen- 
turies, and a second portion went to the other extreme of wishing to 
make English the vehicle of instruction of the people of India, Mr. 
Hodgson saw, that it was by means of the Vernaculars alone, that 
any general enlightenment of a Nation could be attained, and the 
principles, which he preached in vain then, have long ago become 
the rule of practice. When I landed in India in 1842, 1 found the 
battle betwixt the Sanskritists under Horace Hayman Wilstm, and 
the Anglicists under Thomas Babington Macaulay, still raging, but 
both these extreme views have long given way to the principle, 
that the instruction of a Nation must be in their Vernacular. 
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More than this, Mr. Hodgson, availing himself of the rare 
opportunities, which a residence of twenty years at Khatmandu, 
the capital of the kingdom of Kepdl in the Sub-Himalaya, supplied, 
deliberately studied the manners, and languages, of the numerous 
tribes, which occupied what is now known as the field of the 
Tibeto-Burm&n Family. With pen in hand he interviewed depu- 
tations of Hill men, and jotted down vocabularies, and colloquial 
phrases, which fell from the mouths of ditferent specimens of 
humanity at different stages of civilization, and thus threw a light 
into comers, never previously, or since, explored. Some portions of 
these results, hitherto scattered in the volumes of the Journal of 
the Bengal Asiatic Society, or other Serials, are collected in these 
volumes, and are a mine of wealth to the student of the languages of 
India. All the Vocabularies, brought together in the course of his 
laborious researches, are designed to show the validity of his 
opinion, that all the so-callt^d non-Arians of India (i.^. those who 
do not speak the Arian languages) are essentially of one stock, and 
came from that ‘‘offieina gentium,** the trans-Hinmlaya Regions 
of Central Asia. This dictum, with the exception of the great 
Dravidian Family of South India, who unquestionably came from 
Western Asia, leaving an echo of their language on the second of 
the tablets of Darius at Behistun, has been provisionally accepted 
by subsequent labourers in the same field, but much remains still 
to be done to place the theory on the solid ground of demonstrated 
fact. 

The letters on the Pre-eminence of the Vernaculars,** though 
written as far back as 1 848, have a peculiar and continuous ^’olue, 
as one of the epidemics, to which Statesmen in India are pei*w U- 
cally liable, exhibits itself in an insane and useless desire to sup- 
plant the magnificent Vernaculars of British India, which are 
spoken by hundreds of Millions, by the English language. That 
whole Nationalities have changed their Vernacuhir language is 
evidenced by the notorious examples of Syria and Egypt ; but the 
process must be a slow one, and tlio impetus comes voluntarily 
from heneuth, and this operation is far bejrond the power of an 
Emperor of Russia, or an Empress of India : tliese letters are 
therefore of practical value, and have been quoted in Returns made 
to the Houses of Parliament. 

But Mr. Hodgson was not only a linguist, but something more. 
In the field of Natural Science he led the way, and found time 
to supply Zoological Annals with seventv-ono papers on the 
Mammals, and fifty-two on the Birds of the Sub-Himalaya. 
Ihere was something greater still, that occupied his singularly re- 
ceptive mind. He discovered, as with the wmnd of a magician, the 
existence in Nepal of an independent Buddhistic literature of the 
highest importance, and the most undoubted authenticity. Where 
he could not secure originals, he had copies prepared under his 
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immediate supervision, and transmitted them to Calcutta, Paris, 
London and Oxford. How highly they were valued by scholars is 
evidenced by the fact, that Eugene Bumouf, one of the greatest of 
Scholars, dedicated his last great work, Le Lotus du bon Loi,” to 
,Mr. Hodgson, as “the founder of the true study of Buddhism.” 
St. Hilaire, Kegnier, and all other scholars, who have made Indian 
Buddhism, or the non-Arian Vernaculars of India, their study, have 
acknowledged the debt, that they owed to the author of these 
volumes. With rare munificence he presented a unique specimen 
of Tibetan literature in 334 volumes to the India Office Library, 
and hundreds of Zoological specimens to the British Museum. It 
is characteristic of the unsympathetic spirit of this country, and its 
rulers, that, though he was decorated with the order of the Legion 
of Honour by King Louis Philippe before 1848, and had a gold 
medal struck in his honour by the Asiatic Society of Paris, here ho 
has been unrecognized and undecorated, though not unvalued and 
unloved by his many friends and admirers. He still lives (1890) 
in possession of his thcultios, with a grand and noble presence. I 
look upon my acquaintance with him us a great honour, and I con- 
versed with him alone two months ago, and found his interest 
unabated. Some public servants have been decorated for the most 
trumpery services, or as the result of political influence, or their 
own shameless continual application ; it may be recorded of him, 
as of Loid Oastlercagh at the Congress of Vienna: amidst the 
crowd of be-staiTed and be-ribboned couitiers he wore a plain dress, 
and Metternich remarked cynically, “ le moins decoree Ic plus 
distinguee.” 

These volumes will servo to maintain his reputation, as one of 
the greatest, and most original, workmen in the great Indian Field. 
They are by no means light reading : the casual reader will turn 
over the leaves in despair : the man of Science, whoso tastes are 
attracted in another direetion, will place it with leaves Uncut 
respectfully on his bookshelves: but to those, who take an interest 
in the manners and customs of the people of India, and their 
languages, it will ever be instructive, and suggestive. They will 
learn to their surprise, that the majority of the people of India, 
though some of them speak Arian languages, and all are more or 
less imbued with what is culled Ariaii civilization, are by no means 
entitled to that name ethnologicully. Affinities undreamt of before 
betwixt races with most distant habitats are here clearly indicated. 
New worlds are opened out of languages and dialects: new con- 
ceptions are suggested of the mode, in which tribes are broken up 
by defeat or disease : the existence of a language such as the 
Kiraiiti with seventeen dialects conveys an idea of the process, 
by which forms of speech have been differentiated. The language- 
field of Nepal still remains the peculiar preserve of Mr Hodgson, 
as he left it thirty -five years ago, oud it is in the fields of Assam, 
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Barma, Central and Southern India^ through the labours of men 
like Phayre, Caldwell, Dalton, and Forchhammer,that our knowledge 
has been extended, and new terminologies and classifications work^ 
out ; still this progress has been made on the lines, and on the spoor, 
marked out by the great pioneer through the previously unexplored 
forest. The use of the Vocabularies contained in these volumes 
has given a reputation to more than one scholar, and the perusal of 
such Essays as those on the Kooch, Bodo, and Dhimal tribes has 
been, and will long remain, the best model for any young scholar, 
who wishes to try his prentice-hand in putting to paper a faithful, 
intelligent, and sympathetic, delineation of the characteristics of a 
barbarous race. 

Athenaum, London, 1880, with additions, 1890. 


IV. 

RELIGION OF THE PARSI. BY MARTIN HAUG. 

Edited by E. W. West. 

Uessbs. Tbubnkb have inaugurated thoir new Oriental Series, 
destined to collect all extant information and research upon the 
history, religion, language, and literature of ancient India, China, 
and the world outside of Europe and America in general, with a 
second and enlarged edition of Martin Haug’s Essays on the 
Language, and Religion of the followers of Zoroaster, who once 
exercised so large an influence in the affairs of Asia, but who are 
now represented by the wealthy, and enlightened, though smidl, 
community of the Parsi at Bombay, and a few Ouebre at Yazd in 
Persia. 

This great scholar, whose merits will bo the more fully appre- 
ciated now that the animosities, which gathered round his person, 
have been buried in a premature grave, after a good training in a 
German University, was elected to the post of Professor of Sanskrit 
in the Dekkan College of Poona, in British India, and his extra- 
ordinary knowledge of the language, and religion, of the Parsi was 
thus acquired from original sources at the same time that his 
intimate knowledge of Vedic Sanskrit, and friendship with learned 
Brahmins, enabled him to inarch by the parallel lines of Iranic and 
Indie Ijanguage to the common origin of both. ^ He may have had 
many rivals in his Indian studies : in his Iranlo investigations he 
had none. Had his life been spared another twenty ;pear8, many 
moot points would have been cleared up. He had intended to 
compose a comprehensive work on the Zoroastrian Religion. 
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The list of his smaller publications show how much he added to 
the sum of human knowledge. His principal object in publishing 
the first edition of these Esrays was to present in a readable form 
all the materials for judging impartially of the Scriptures and 
.Keligion of the Parsi : the same object has been kept in view by 
his literary executors in the second edition. Many additional 
papers hare been added from the scriptorium of the dead Scholari 
comprising translations from the Sacred books in the earlier 
Avesta language, and the later Pehlavi, and numerous detailed 
notes descriptive of some of the Parsi ceremonies, as witnessed 
by the Author, who thus in his person felicitously united the 
profoundest search into the dogma and ritual contained in the most 
ancient MSS. with actual observation of tho ceremonial observed 
down to the present day. No second scholar may have such a rare 
com unction of opportunities. 

1 proceed now to make a few remarks on tho language, literature, 
and religion, to each of which the Author devotes a luminous 
Essay, and, when the full light thrown by them is contrasted with 
the dim twilight which surrounded the subject forty years ago, we 
may indeed wonder, that the revelations of the Iranic Branch of 
the Indo-European Family have attracted so much less attention 
that that, which has been lavished on the more foiiunate Indio 
Branch. 

The language is properly called the Old Bactrian, of which two 
dialects are represented in the scanty fragments of Parsi Scriptures: 
the most ancient dialect is the Gatha, as being the vehicle of the 
oldest Oatha or hymns. The later dialect is the Avesta, which 
for many centuries was the spoken and written medium of speech of 
Bactria. The term Zend, applied to it by early European scholars, 
was a misnomer, and should be discarded, as that term applies to 
the commentary of the 8acred text in a language of a much later 
date. The venerable Bactrian language died childless in the fourth 
century b.c. But there was a sister-language in Western Ir&n, 
represented by the Achemenian Cuneiform Inscriptions of Behistun, 
and Hamadan. This was the mother of the Modern Persian, but it 
intermediately appears in the era of the Sassanian Monarchs in tho 
fourth century of the Christian era, as Pehlavi, in which form of 
speech, the ancient Scriptures, recorded in the Avesta language, 
and no longer intelligible, were translated and commented upon. 
Space fails us to describe the subsequent modifications of the later 
language, known as Huzvaresh and Pazand. 

In these languages the Scriptures have survived : what do they 
consist of? First in rank are the five Odtha, said to be the work 
of Spitama Zarathrastra, or Zoroaster himself, in a dim period of 
antiquity, to which wo can only approach by hazardous inferences. 
Next stands the Yasna, the work of one of his earliest successors, 
who deviated in some particulars from the stem Monotheism of his 
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ttiatter. After the Tasna came the Tispar&d, composed by one of 
the later high Priests. The above represent the Veda of the Iranic 
Pamily. The Yendidfid correspond to the second clra of Indio 
Sacred books, and is a collection of customs and laws, which has 
come to us accompanied by later commentaries and explanations. 
The Yasht correspond to the Pur&na of the Hindu. Prof. Haug 
fixes 1200 B.o. as the date of the earliest and 400 b.g. of the latest 
writing, thus giving to the whole Canon a range of 800 years. 

The fourth Essay is devoted to a description of the development 
of spiritual ideas, and ritual practices, to which this ancient lan- 
guage, and wonderfully conserved literature, were devoted. Both 
language and religion have proved sterile. Unlike the religion 
of the Jews, it has engendered no new germs, such as Christianity 
and Mahometanism. Unlike the more fortunate language and 
religion of the Indie Branch, the Avesta language never budded 
out into Prakrits, and magnificent modem Vernaculars, and the 
tenets of Zoroaster gave birth to no such giant progeny as 
Buddhism, and underwent no such a weird transformation, us the 
Yaishnavism, and Saivism, of the modem Hindu. There is still 
life in the old Hindu trunk, and century after century it has given 
out new religious conceptions, such as Jainism, Sikhism, and many 
other less well-known forms, and even now, under the infiuence 
of the nineteenth century, we hear of the tenets of the Adi-Samaj, 
the Brahmo-Samdj, and the Aiya-Samaj. There are no intellectual 
bees buzzing in the Iranic hive : what has remained is perfectly 
calm, still, correct, and self-inclosed. And yet its conceptions were 
worthy of a better fate. Many groat names sound through the 
corridors of time. Zoroaster’s conception of Ahuramazda, as the 
Supreme Being, is identical with the notion of Elohim, or Jehovah, 
of the Jews. King Cyrus felt the identity, when he restored the 
Jews to Jerusalem, and the Hebrew Prophets acknowledged it, 
when they spoke of Cyms as the Lord’s Anointed, and the shep- 
herd, who carries out the Lord’s decrees. 

It is even asserted, that Judaism borrowed some of its concep- 
tions from its neighbour. The imputed dualism of Zoroaster arises 
from a confusion in the minds of those, who are imperfectly in- 
formed as to his philosophy and theology. He undertook, like 
other wise or foolish men of antiquity and modern times, the sad 
and hopeless task of solving the great problem of human existence : 
he tried to explain the inexplicable, and the seeming incompati- 
bility of the co-existenco of so many imperfections in this world, 
the infinite variety of Evil, Wickedness, and Baseness, with the 
goodness, holiness, and justice of God. If He were omnipotent, 
why did these things exist? If He were not omnipotent, how 
could Ho be deemed God? This wos the hopeless dilemma of 
many a weary soul. Thus sprang into existence Ormazd, and 
Ahrim&Q, the one a Being luminous and good, the other a Being 
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gloomy and bad : on close examination the doctrine is nothing more 
than the Christian conception of the Devil. This is the way, in 
which the Buctrian lawgiver tried to disentangle the hopeless 
knot, which the Brahmin untied by the doctrine of Transmigration, 
the Buddhist by Nirvdna, the old Q-reek and Boman by the exis- 
tence of Ate or Nemesis, and which the modern Christian divine 
evades rather than explains by appealing to the inscrutable decrees 
of an all-wise Providence. 

In Martin Hang’s charming volume all these subjects are treated 
in full detail : in these days, when so much eloquence is devoted to 
the Veda, and when so many English Halls now lend their echo to 
Sanskrit wonls, and Brahmanical conceptions, we cannot but regret, 
that Martin Hang was not spared a few years more to address an 
English audience on the subject of a languago and literature no 
less ancient than the Veda, and on a religious system, which has at 
least this speciality, that it preserved to the last, and still preserves, 
its Monotheism, and nover allowed itself, like Pre-Buddhistio 
Brahmanism, to narrow and harden itself into Pantheism, and, 
like Post-Buddhistic Brahmanism, to dilute and degrade itself into 
Polytheism. The Parsi still represents the highest type of the 
conception of the Divinity, to which unassisted man can rise. The 
Hindu system, as now represented in India, stands out as a warning 
of the depths of degradation, to w'hich an uninspired theology, in 
spite of the genius, learning, and industry and bold speculation, of 
countless generations of Scholars and Priests, cun fall. 

Athenaum, London 1878, with additions^ 1890. 


V. 

HISTORY OF NEPA'L. 

A Translation from a Book in the Native Vernacular, with 
AN Introductory Sketch, by Dr. D. Weight, Residency 
Surgeon at Khatmandu, Capital of Nepal, British India, 1877 . 

This is an unpretending, but important, book. The Editor resided 
ten years at Khatmandu, and collected his materials, and gives 
(i) a sketch of the portion of the Kingdom, which is open to 
Europeans, (2) a translation of a native history, (3) certain Appen- 
dices. The author faithfully describes the valley adjacent to the' 
Capital, its towns and temples, which he was allowed to visit, 
though accompanied on each occasion by a Nepali soldier as a spy 
on his actions and words. He describes Khatmandu, the Capital, 
>s b.uilt on a dunghill in the midst of latrinea : ft would be impos- 
ble to cleanse this fllthy town without kiiocking down the entire 
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city : yet it is situated in the midst of superb mountain soeosKy* 
which those only can lealizoi who are familiar with the slopes of 
the Himalaya. 

The moral turpitude of the place exceeds the physioaL This 
book is not written by an anonymous slanderery but a British 
official, who well knew, that his book would find its way back to 
India, and that a copy in the Yemaeular would be read by the 
Hepdl Authorities. 

It so happened, that the great Minister Jang Bahfdar died in the 
interim betwixt Dr. Wright's leaving Nepdl, and the publication 
of this volume. This great man was well known both in Englandy 
which ho visited, and in India, and he rendered good servioe cniring 
the Mutinies. I mot him in Lord Canning, the Vioeroy’s camp at 
Allahabad in 1858 : his history is well known. In 1844. Sir 
Henry Lawrence, then Resident, mentions a dashing young officer, 
and intelligent intriguer, named Jang Bahfdar, nephew to the then 
Minister Matabar Singh. In May, 1845, instigation of the 
Queen, and in the presence of the King, he shot with his own hand 
his Uncle, and took a prominent part in the new Government. Oa 
the 1 3th September, 1 846, the King came at night to the Resident^ 
and told him, that Jang Bahddar had invited the Nobles of Nepfl 
to a Council in the Palace, and by preconcerted arrangement 
made short work of thirty-two of them, and a hundred of their 
followers : he then became Prime Minister, and in November 
of the same year he shot thirteen more of the Nobles, and 
established his power over the King, whom he has retained to this 
day in honourable surveillance, and over the country. Indeed when 
the old King showed some desire to free himself, he was deposed, 
and his more pliant sou placed on the throne, which he still 
occupies. 

Jung Bah&dar had seven brothers and no less than one hundred 
children, and a large clan of cousins; he had monopolized 
every office of the State civil pd military : the officers of the 
army held only annual commissions, and greybeards were subor- 
dinated to boys, and children aged five had the rank of Colonel. 
He married three of his daughters to the heir apparent: his 
own eldest son married a daughter of the King, and there wore 
many other connexions of the same kind. 

How did ho use his power? Instead of prohibition, the rite of 
“ Sati,'* or widow-burning, was regulated, and over the ashes of this 
fellow-sportsman of the Prince of Wales throe poor girls were 
burnt alive within the last few months : a murderer all his life, ho 
was accompanied to the funeral-pile by three murdered females. 
On the other hand, the slaughter of a cow was punished by death, and 
an injured husband had the legal right to cut down with a swonl 
his rival placed before him unarmed in the presence of witnt^sscs. Of 
Education there was not a thread. On provision for the sick there was 
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not one Rupee ipent. and it moat be remembered, that in other Native 
Indian Courts some form of rudimentaiy education, and some sort 
of inefficient hoapitala, are always found. Slavery exists in some of 
ita worst forms : there are no less than thirty thousand slaves in a 
scant population, and these slaves are bought and sold : a female 
slave costs 120 Rupees, and a male 180. Certain offences are 
punished by the sale of the offender as a slave. All the valleys, 
.mountains, and paths, are closed to strangers of every kind : 
objections were made to the Survey. Roads, Post Offices, and 
Telegraphs, are undreamt of. The British Resident, like the King, 
is treats as a State Prisoner. No literature or culture, no arts or 
manufactures, can be said to exist : the nobles are so ignorant, that 
they believe that the British are afraid of them, and so arrogant, 
that they consider their army a match to the British. It is said, 
that Jang Bahddar did much to soften the barbarity of the Laws, 
and went as far as the Priests and People would let him. This is 
only a proof of the rottenness of the basis of his power, for the 
other great Potentates of the Empire of India have abolished the 
Rite of Sati, and adopted many of the civilizing appliances of the 
age. I)r. Wright has done an eminent service in thus exposing the 
time state of affairs in Nepdl, and T^riting what has proved to be a 
true Epitaph for Sir Jang Bahadar, O.C j)., G.C.B.I., the guest of 
Her Majesty the Empress of India at Windsor Castle, and the host 
of H.R.H. the Heir Apparent in Ncp 41 . 

The second part of the book consists of a History of Nep 41 , 
translated by one of the Residency officials, assisted by a Pandit, 
whose ancestors had compiled the history. Dr. Wright is not an 
Oriental Scholar, and is presumably ignorant of the dialect of the 
great Arion Vernacular of North India, in which this legendary 
history is written. The original MS., which appears to be in the 
above-mentioned dialect, with on admixture of Sanskrit and 
NewAri, is in the possession of a Scholar at Cambridge : other 
copies, or redactions, exist : as a historical document it is not worth 
much. The opening chapta-s consist of the most astounding non- 
sense, and the brain reels under the variety of absuidities, which 
follow each other, as the legend details with accuracy tlie events, 
which took place in the valley millions of years ago. The most 
improbable events are related as happening after incredible lapses 
of time : deities and heroes pass over the stage : temples are enx^ted . 
and destroyed : .the whole is like a frightful dream. Even when 
we come down to modern times, and our feet touch the ground, 
this native history appears to be of the flimsiest character, and 
scarcely worth the paper, on which it is printed. The people 
of India never had any conception of History. 

The author’s modesty does not inform the reader of the singu- 
larly great service, which he has rendered to linguistic science by 
the purchase of certain Sanskrit MSS. Some thirty years ago the 

18 
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illustrions Scholar, Mr. Brian Hodgson, then Besident of Nepfl, 
surprised the learned world by collecting and transmitting to 
Europe a store of Sanskrit Manuscripts, original and copies, bearing 
on the subject of Northern Buddhism. They were distributed be- 
twixt the Libraries of London and Paris. Dr. Wright, who is 
brother of Dr. William Wright, the Professor of Arabic at Cam- 
bridge, was commissioned by that University to purchase a large 
supply of still more valuable Sanskrit, and Tibetra, MSS., which 
will employ Professor Cowell for the rest of his life. They are 
written either on palm leaf or on paper : the former are the most 
ancient, and many of them contain brilliantly coloured pictures. 
They are some of the oldest MSS. in Europe, and if the dates, 
provisionally assigned to them, bear the test of criticism, they will 
enable us to place the date of the oldest Sanskrit MSS. in the same 
century with the oldest Hebrew, viz. about the ninth Century of 
the Christian era. 1 wish that all, who had opportunities, would 
use them as well as Dr. Wright has done, who as Editor of this 
book has written what is worth reading, and as the judicious 
collector of Sanskrit MSS. has done what is worth writing about, 
and such is the lot of comparatively few. 

London^ 


VI. 

BUDDHA GAYA, THE HERMITAGE OF SAKYA 

MUNI. BY RAJENDRALALA MITRA, LL.D. 

This is one of the portly volumes of archmological lore, which are 
issued from time to time by the Government of India and its sub- 
ordinate provinces in all the lux$ of typography and photography, 
and combining a vast amount of learning and patient study with 
not a little of daring hypothesis, and unduly arrogant assertion, 
which is the more to be noticed, as the author of each work tilts 
against the favourite hobbies of his predecessor, and is himself the 
subject of subsequent bitter criticism. The author is a native of 
Bangal, most favourably known, who wields the weapons of his 
science with great skill, and whose English style is as pure and 
irreproachable, as that of any English author. It is encouraging to 
those interested in the education of British India to think, that 
among the first generation of scholars such great ability, such 
acuteness of argument, and such soundness of judgment, should 
have been developed. Nor is the volume before us the only one, 
which has proceeded from his pen. 

The subject is a description of one of the holiest places in India, 
and round which the most ancient legends have clustered, viz. the 
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Hermitage of Sakya Muni, known as Buddha Gaya, a few miles 
distant from the celebrated city of that name in the western portion 
of the provinces under the Lieutenant-Governor of Bungal. The 
cloud, that for so many centuries hung over the history of Sakya 
Muni, has during the last quarter of a century been raised up by 
the industry of a score of illustrious scholars and archmologists ; 
and it may now be accepted as a fact, that Sakya Muni, than whom 
no man has left a deeper impression upon the religious convictions 
of the human race, was born about the fifth century b.c. at 
Kapilavastu, accomplished his six years' penance, and became 
“ enlightened,'* or Biiddha, under the sacred Bodhidrum or Pipal 
tree at Buddha Gaya, and died or obtained Nirvana at Eusi. For 
fifteen hundred years from the date of his death the Hermitage 
of Buddha was as Jerusalem or Mecca to the Buddhists of India, 
and of the countries beyond, to which his religion had been 
peac(^fully, and by force of argument, extended. And when in 
course of time that religion by a process, of tlie details of which we 
have no knowb dge, di(»d out of IIkj country of its birth, and its 
sacred plac(!8 and images were occupi(*d and appropriated by rival 
religionists, still travcdlcrs from distant regions found their way as 
pilgrims to the sacred spots. The accounts of the visits of the 
Chinese pilgrims in the fifth and seventh centuries a.d., when the 
glory of the Buddhist hud begun to wiine, have been preserN^ed to 
us in the Chinese annals ; and it was in consequence of a visit of 
the emissaries of the King of Banna, who were deputed to repair 
the breaches of the ancient Temple of Buddha Gaya in 1876, that 
we are indebted to the Govenrmeut of Bangui for this noble 
volume. 

B(!storors of ancumt buildings have proverbially n bad name both 
in Kiiropc and Asia. Sorruj of the cathedrals of Kngland have 
suffered much in the .sarntj way as these ancient ruins secun to have 
suffered at the hamls of these* well-intentioned ])ious Burmese, who 
were totally devoid of andiiti^rtura], arch iroh)gi cal, or liistorical 
knowle<lge. Powerless to save, tins Lieutenant-Governor of Hangdl 
deputed our author, who was previously aei|nainted with the 
place and subject, to proceed in 187; to tin; holy site, inspect the 
wwk, and the remains, which had been brought to light in tho 
course of tho r(q)airs, and advise tlm Government as to the mode, 
in which the operatif>ns of the c^xcavalors should be controlled. In 
his B -no. . Mie author distinctly admits, tbsit be is only a gb'aner in 
fi t; '<|niry, wdiere many dislingiiislied arelucologists had 

arred in rich liarYests; bii modestly limits liis own 
, Ijie task of following tlicdr lbotsle|)s, elucidating (|iiestions 
atfiil by tliem, filling up luemifu^ and siininiari/ing all that 
rib knowing. It may be added iliat. tlioiigli bo liml been 
.•eded by the two gnal*!st aiiUiorities in British India on 
abjects of uiclnculogy and architecture respectively, Geueiai 
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Alexander Cunningham, and Mr. James Fergusson, no sach ripe 
scholar of Sanskrit and Buddhistic lore, as the author had had the 
opportunity of personally inspecting the locality, and interpreting ' 
the originfld inscriptions. 

There is a romantic charm surrounding the whole volume. In 
the six chapters, into which the author divides his work, he deals 
in order with the salient features of the subject, as they come, 
before the mind. In his first chapter he tells us of the modem 
villages, the shapeless mounds, the Hindu places of worship, that 
fium one point of view have smothered, from another have tenderly 
preserved to our days, these precious relics. Here we have the 
precise analogue of tlie mode, in which the ruins of ancient Rome 
have been preserved to us by the mound of accumulated rubbish, 
the vineyard surrounding the village, and the Christian chapel, 
which has insinuated its< If into the Pagan temple. In his second 
chapter, with that abundance of knowledge, with which a study of 
the original MSS., preserved to us in Nepal, has supplied him, the 
autiior tells us the story of the great penance performed by Sakya 
Muni at this place. A tree must have existed in full luxuriance 
at that time, the ancestor by successive replantings, or dropping of 
seeds into the decaying linihs, of the Pipal. which still fiourishos 
on presumably the same spot. Tho consistency of the legend is 
testified to by the Sanskiit, the Chinese, and the Pali books, tho 
representations on railings and walls, on countless stapii and vihdni 
in different parts of India. That the great founder of the 
Buddhistic faith di 1 pass some portion of his mortal career at this 
spot may be a^eceptod with as much reasonable belief as any 
other well-accepted historioal fact. Credulous religionists, lying 
chroniclers, poetic dreamers, have flung round the spot a garland 
of fiction of tlie grossest an<l most material cliaracter ; and a safe 
mKliiira must be sought for betwixt the W'enkness of the simple- 
niind(‘d believer and the wliolcsale destructiveness (i the scoffer. 
Tlie third chapter is devoted to a description of the architectuial 
remains which have survived the lapse of years, th(*. assaults of 
Hindu and MahomotMn, the cravuig for building mateiialson the 
part of the villagers, ami, lastly, the repairs of the Burmese. The 
chief feature is tho Great Temple, of which p}iotogra]>h8 are 
bupplied, os well as a most careful description, und the platform iU; 
which the sacred tioe is imbedded. The tree is spoken of much as 
a Pope, or Great Lama, being chosen to succeed to the office in 
almost tho same fortuitous way, und liable to the same mortal 
change. The present occupant of the Boddliimanda was installed 
there in 1863. 

In the fourth chapter the author treats at very great length, and 
with gieat learning, perhaps rather ostentatiously displayed by tho 
use. of woixls not in oixlioary parlance, on the sculpturts, w’hich 
exist in the form of statues, reliefs, architectural omuinents, and 
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footprints on stones. The notion of expressing historical events 
and religious ideas by stone carvings and symbols had attained a 
very high development in this, as in other Buddhistic remains. 
The story, as related in the sacred books, preserved for many 
centuries beyond the limits of India, is confirmed by the sculptured 
effigies which have remained for centuries buried under the mound 
of rubbish ; and on some occasions the obscurity of the meaning of 
the written narrative is cleared up by the unmistakeable evidence 
of the stone, assisted by an inscription. Though not so much 
talked about as their more favoured rivals of Egypt and Meso- 
potamia, the discovery and interpretation of the written and lithic 
monuments of the forgotten period of Buddhist history must be 
considered as one of the greatest triumphs of this century of great 
achievements. 

In the fifth chapter the author deals with a subject more pecu- 
liarly his own ; that of inscriptions. The number discovered is 
exceedingly small. It must be remembered, that this sacred spot 
was visited by the Chinese pilgrim. Fa Hiouen, in the fifth century, 
and by Thsang in the seventh. Of the numerous inscriptions 
noticed by the latter none have survived entire, and of those frag- 
ments that have escaped none are dedicatarY^ and the same regret- 
table deficiency is noticeable at the other celebnited Buddhist ruins 
in India. There must have been a systematic destruction of such 
records at tlie time when the buildings were converted to the use 
of the rival and dominant Hindu priesthood. Still there are well- 
preserved lapidary monuments, to the earliest of which an age is 
assigned of not less, certainly, than two centuries before the 
Christian era. These arc in the famous Asuka or Lat characters, 
and the date is ascertained on well-und(»rstood palseographicol 
grounds. To those succeed inscriptions in the Oiipta and Kutila 
8crif>t, followed by others in the older and modern forms of the 
character used in Banna. In this branch of the subject our author 
is one of tiie best authorities. 

The last cliapter is devoted to chronology, and* contains the 
author’s hypothesis as to the date of the buildings. Here we leave 
the hard ground of facts, and enter into a sea of doubt and coii- 
trov<!rsy. By a (jhain of argument, bas(«l upon the facts described 
in his previous chapters, ho places the date of the present building 
at the beginning of the first eentiiry before the Christian era. Mr. 
James Fergiisstm places tliat date in the foiirtetmth century nfter 
the Cliristian era. No less than fifteen centuries, th(u*efore, repro- 
8(‘nt the ditferences in the conclusions of these two esteemed 
uuthoritic's. 

Thc! volume before us is fascinating, suggestive, and instructive, 
and is not likely to be superseded by any mein<»rial work on the 
same siibjeet-nmittw; but many of the c<m(dusioiis of tlie author 
will not be accepted, until a greater conseneue of authorities has 
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confirmed his individual and, up to the present moment, unsup- 
ported opinions. It may be questioned, whether a work published 
at the cost of the State, under the orders of the local Qoveinment, 
and distributed gratuitously to all the scholars and libraries of 
Europe, should be permitted to be the vehicle of so much con- 
troversial matter, and such attacks, direct or implied, on highly 
esteemed authors, who have previously worked in the same field, 
and are still among us. Our author has shown a wonderful power 
of adapting himself to the style of argument of the period, and is 
an antagonist with whom any scholar might bo proud to break a 
lance ; but ho has not learnt one lesson from the study of the works 
of his contemporaries and predecessors, that the greater and more 
profound the knowledge of t^ scholar, the greater also will be the 
mistrust of his own judgment, and the deference, that he pays to 
the express^ and delibciate opinions of his esteemed fellow- 
labourers. To carry conviction to the reader it is not sufficient 
to enunciate, that such a one is entirely wrong, and that the writer 
has made the true discovery. Such recondite questions as the 
knowledge of the Hindu of the Arch, the copying of stone-forms 
from wooden models, the non-existence of sculpture and stone 
buildings in India before the time of Alexander the Great, the 
date of the great Temple of Buddha Gaya, the peculiarities of 
architecture, the authenticity of particular inscriptions, are matters, 
on which the learned world is not able as yet to arrive at any 
absolute conclusion, and, suspending our judgment, we weigh the 
value of the arguments of rival authorities. The soil of India has 
not yet completed its new duty of giving up the buried treasures 
of the past. Some neW excavations may suddenly stultify the fine- 
spun theories of the archaeologist. Our author, at p. 167, writes ; 
•• The city of Pulibothra was found by Megasthenes surrounded 
with a ditch. The walls M^erc adorned with 570 towers and 64 
gates.’’ This quotation is brought forward to show that stone 
architecture did exist before the time of Asoku ; and yet, on turn- 
ing to p. 66 of McCrindle’s Megasthenes and Arrian, the following 
passage from Strabo strikes the eye ; “ According to Megasthenes, 
“ Palibothra is girded with a wooden wall, pierced with loopholes 
“ for the discharge of arrows.” It is not pretended, that either 
quotation is decisive of the point at issue, but it indicates, tliat a 
reference to the Greek originals is necessary before a cardinal fact 
of so great an authority as Mr. James Fergusson on Indian archi- 
tecture can be so lightly swept away. 

I had the advantage of a conference with this learned, and 
amiable, archmologist, now lost to us many years, before I wrote 
this paper. I have a high esteem for the author of the volume also, 
and am not in the habit of allowing my judgment to- be influenced 
on matters of pure Science by a friendly feeling, or the contrary, to 
either of the combatants. Perhaps the fault of both was, that 
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having made up their own minds on a particular point, they could 
not see room for a doubt on the part of others. A wider survey of 
human affairs has led me to the conviction, that on every point 
there is room for two or more honest opinions. It is said of my 
predecessor in the office of Honorary ‘Secretary to the Royal Asiatic 
Society, one of the soundest, and most modest, and diffident of 
scholars, that when on any controversial point he thought he saw 
light in one direction, others became at once convinced, as the 
oracle rarely expressed itself in terms more decided than a sym- 
pathetic doubt. 

Athmaum^ London^ additions^ 1890. 


VII. 

WOULD INDIA GAIN BY THE EXTINCTION OF 
EUROPEAN GOVERNMENT? 

It is an interesting question, and young India may read with profit 
remarks made by one, who deeply loves the people, and bus made 
the study of the subject one of his chief thoughts for nearly half 
a century. 

Ot course, the people of every country prefer to be ruled by 
rulers of the same race, language, and religion, as themselves, as, 
in addition to the national sentiment of independence and immunity 
from possible foreign oppression, there is the pleasing feature of 
the loaves and fishes and surplus revenue finding its way into 
native coffers. But this is a kind of dream of Utopia. In- 
dependent nations must themselves consist of an independent and 
united people, with a power for self-government, strong enough to 
maintain its own independence, and sufficiently united as to avoid 
disintegration. The provinces known as British India have at no 
time until now been united under one rule, nor have they in them- 
selves the elements of which unity is formed, nor for the last eight 
hundred years have they ever enjoyed independence. If we were 
to give credence to the stump-agitators, British I udia was a free, 
flourishing, united, independent, kingdom, until Great Britain laid 
hands upon it. Dreams puss through the minds of native enthu- 
siasts, that, were the British rule withdrawal, free India would 
still remain an undivided kingdom, ruled by its own sovereign or 
parliament. But the contlition of a European State, fashioned 
under the slow discipline of centuries, is far different from that 
of u congeries of kingdoms and provinces, the inhabitants of which 
have no unity of sentiment, religion, or language, and which were 
never united* before, disliking each other rather more than their 
common foe and conqueror. 
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. If the leading spirits of New India were wise, they would 
oalmly and coldly sum up the advantages, which they now enjoy 
relatively to other Oriental nations in ^e nineteenth century. It 
is of no use contrasting their circumstances with those of Euror 
pean nations. History tells us, that there will he strong and 
superior races, and weak and inferior ones. The British nation 
had in its youth to cope with the Bomans, the Danes, the Saxons, 
and Normans; in its old age it may have hold its own against 
new enemies, but it is small, compact, insular, and united, and 
India has not that advantage. The census has revealed to us the 
manifold differences of race, religion, language, and degree of cul- 
ture, and this feature of itis population has rendered its subjection 
to the British power possible, and renders the idea of a free in- 
dependent country highly problematical. . 

India is not a Colony in any sense of the word. Australia, and 
the Dominion of Canada, represent the typical Colony : Malta and 
Gibraltar represent the isolated fortress. India is a congeries of 
subject kingdoms, a mere geographical expression, kept in military 
subjection by a distant European nation, but under circumstances 
unparalleled in ancient or modem history. If we go back to the 
earliest ages, we find, that the practice of the Assyrian or Baby- 
lonian conqueror was to transplant a conquered people. When 
a stronger race on the warpath from causes which impelled them, 
but of which at this distance of time we cannot appreciate. the 
force, occupied a country, as the Hebrews occupied Palestine, or 
the great so-called Arian invaders Northern India and Europe, ^ey 
exterminated all that opposed them ; and of the poor remnant p^ 
fled into wild and hilly tracts, and maintained a precarious in- 
dependence, as the Kolarian races in Central India, or became 
hewers of wood and drawers of water in the settlements of the 
conqueror. 8uch was the law of uncivilized man. By the time 
of Alexander the Great, populations bad so far settled down, that 
native kingdoms under Greek alien sovereigns were established 
at Babylon, Antioch, and in Egypt. Insensibly these dynasties 
adopted the habits and customs of their people. Not so the Roman 
empire : the whole known world was hold subject to the Imperial 
city, whence prmtors and pro-consuls were sent out to rule over 
subject provinces, and there is much analogy between this system, 
and the one adopted by European nations in modern days. A study 
of the writings of Cicero during his government of Cilicia, and 
of Pliny during his government of Bithynia, is not unprofitable. 
The British Islands, Gaul, North Africa, Western Asia, were for 
centuries ruled, or rather misruled, in this way ; there -was not 
a thought for the welfare of the people governed. 

In the Middle Ages we find the detestable system of the 
Spaniards in South America, and of the Portuguese in East and 
West Africa. The rule of the Dutch in the Indian Archipelago 
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was, and is, based on purely commercial and selfish principles, as 
low and unsympathetic a form of government as can be imagined ; 
a kind of survival of the principles of the old East India Company 
of the last century, when the first, last, and only, object of the 
State-officials was the company’s investment and the shareholders* 
dividend. 

The French occupy their subject territories as military positions, 
and an area for protected French commerce. By a strange incon- 
sistency they admit representatives (Frenchmen by birth) of the 
subject State into their Republican Chamber ; but the governor of 
the province is generally, though not always, a soldier, and the 
administration is upon military principles. 1 have visited Algeria 
and Tunisia, which are indeed now ruled by civil governors, but 
vast tracts of land have been confiscated, and French settlers 
located surrounded by Mahometans. This is a dangerous experi- 
ment. The only European language allowed to be taught in 
schools is French, and an attempt is made to introduce that 
language among the people; on the other hand peace is maintained, 
order secured, and no signs of oppression were manifest. The 
French army in those two North African provinces, with a popula- 
tion of a very few millions, exceeds in number the British army in 
India, and a conscript army has to bo relieved every three years, 
as the term of service is over. 

The Russian administration of subject provinces is purely military; 
they are lean provinces with an enormous area, great distances to 
traverse, and no return adequate to the expenditure. No attempt 
at civilization meets the eye, beyond the priceless boon of peace, 
and railways. European colonists are found ready to occupy land ; 
and the natives are in a great number Christians of the Georgian 
and Armenian Churches. I lately visitefl Trans^Caucasia as far as 
the Caspian Sea, and considered well the aptitude of the Russian 
Civil officials. With an intimate knowledge of every detail of the 
administration of the Panjab, including Peshawar and the Berajat, 
from the date of annexation in 1 849, it is inconceivable to me, how 
in the event, more possible than probable, of Russia penetrating 
the Afghan jmsses, and occupying, by force of arms, the Panjdb as 
far as the River Satlaj, it could carry on the administration. It 
must be recollected, that the railway system would have ceased to 
work ; the retiring British army would have removed the rolling 
stock, broken up the bridges, destroyed the stations, and torn up 
the line, and broken the telegraph wiro ; and Russia could not 
replace them. All the civil officials, native and British, would 
have disappeared; the navigation of the Indus being blocked in 
Sindh, all export and import commerce would disappear ; and the 
length of the way to Tiflis in Trans-Caucasia, and Tashkend on the 
River Amu Darya, would render the position of the invaders most 
hazardous. The British officials have by long experience mastered 
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fhe art of goTerniog without bullyiDg, of beiug firm without 
^rdiness, sympathetic without weakness, conducting all business 
in the language of the people, keeping the soldiery out of sight. 
How different would be the Russian system ! 

What shall be said of the Turkish administration of subject, 
provinces ? An entire absence of the first elementary conception 
of good government, imperfect investigations, cruel punishments, 
organized plunder, rabid intolerance, insecurity ox highways, 
corruption of officials in power. I only allude to it, because, if 
the controlling power of Great Britain were withdrawn, such 
would probably be the form of government, which the people of 
India would enjoy for the next century, varied by the carnage and 
wholesale desolation of a new crop of such soldiers of fortune as 
Ti^, Sivaji, and Ranjit Singh. 

With regard to the administration of British India since the year 
1840, I can speak with some degree of knowledge, and an entire 
absence of partiality or prejudice. I have little to be thankful for 
personally to the great Government, for I left India without 
pension, having nine months' midenee wanting in twenty-five years 
of service, and without honours, though present in great battles, 
and charged with the administration of virgin provinces under my 
great master, John Lawrence. The attempt has been made by the 
Oovemment of British India, and successfully, and continuously 
made, to give British India the very best form of government, that 
the circumstances of the nineteenth century permitted, on the sole 
condition of submission to our rule. In that fi)rm of government 
were included many principles impossible to any government in 
Europe, even to theii;^own subjects in Europe, but freely conceded 
by us to our subjects in India. Free trade, free religion, free 
education, free Press, free right of assembly, free power of move- 
ment in or out of the realm, free sale and acquisition of land, free 
agriculture, absence of poll tax or niilitaiy conscription ; no forced 
labour, no distinction of class, no personal disqualifications and 
State religion. In no country of Europe, not even our own, are all 
these essentials to be found. The utmost publicity is given to 
every act of authority : in all the prisons of British India there is 
no one political offender ; there ore no exiles of Siberia, no detenua 
of New Caledonia, no hunting of Jews, no ostracizing of classes. 

The danger to India may arise from three causes, all of which 
may be in force at the same time: an invasion from the I^orth 
West frontier, an uprising of the people of India, or such a 
weakness of the power of Great Britain, ns to diminish seriously 
the military garrison, or withdraw it altogether. Let us consider 
each calmly. It is idle to suppose, that it is possible or desirable 
to prevent or rotat'd the process of civilization of Northera Asia, 
which has fallen to the lot of Russia. It may, or may not, happen, 
that the Russian kingdom may break like a great steamer, owing 
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to the extreme length of its heel. We must recollect, also, that 
the idea of constitutional rights is developing amidst the Russian 
people, and that there may be domestic troubles at hand. Those 
also, who have had to do with the conquest of subject nations, may 
^think that the annexation of Turkey, Persia and India, of one, or 
other, or all three, may prove a meal, which will choke the stork 
which swallows them. It would seem that an attack upon India 
would rather be as a feint, while the less difficult annexation of 
Persia, and the access thereby to the Indian Ocean, would be the 
object. 

The greater danger is the growth of discontent among the 
natives of India, a kind of Irish desire for Home Rule, without 
exactly defining what is wanted, an insensate craving for con- 
stitutional rights, a seditious Press compelling an unwilling 
Government at last to restrict its freedom, and a spirit of disloyalty 
on the part of the British interlopers : this term is not used in an 
offensive sense, but as the only one, that can express a class of 
educated respectable men, aliens in birth, sojourners in India for 
a limited time only in their own personal interests, and who can 
have no more right to interfere with the affairs of the Empire than 
they would have in Russia, or Turkey, or the Dominion of Canada, 
if they sojourned there. Such alien communities in the midst of a 
population numerically superior, and differing in race, religion, and 
language, are notoriously timorous, short-sighted, and outrageously 
selfish, and during the Mutinies of 1857-58, this character was 
fully maintained by the British interloper. On the oilier hand, the 
excess of liberty, allowed by the Government to an Asiatic race, 
to whom liberty was previously unknown, and the educational 
advantages and political knowledge of certain classes, must bring 
with it strange consequences, the nature of which wo cannot 
predict. Liberty can only be used wisely by those, who can dis- 
tinguish betwixt liberty and license; and the learning actpiirod 
from high education is something very different from political 
wisdom, which can distinguish betwixt what is desimble and what 
is possible, and what changes are more pregnant of danger to 
existing good things than likely to produce permanent benefit. 

We sowed the seed, when fifty years ago we introduced the 
youth of India to European literature : can wc be surprised at the 
abnormal harvest, the vain aspirations. Lord Macaulay aptly 
described the Bengali, as he found him : the same remark applies 
to the Madrasi, and men of Bombay. Is any deed of valour, man- 
liness, any great action, such as lives for ever, and floats down the 
corridor of time, as incentives to future generations, recorded of 
these gentle, timid races, always subject, sometimes slaves to, 
stronger races ? Is there a soldier in the Army of India connected 
by blood tics with any one of the Congress speakers ? Could you 
raise a Regiment of Cavalry or Infantry from their midst ? Sterner 
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stuff than them is required to found a Nation : and in the warlike 
races, among whom I spent my Indian life, every man is a soldier, 
or ready to become so : the Rajput can do nothing but fight, he will 
not tend the plough ; the Sikh goes back to his plough like a lamb, 
but when wanted comes back to the sword and rifle like a lion« 

The third danger is equally real. In case of a long European 
war, or an invasion of Great Britain, it may prove impossible to 
maintain the garrison of India; and there is no question, that 
on that garrison the hold upon India depends; the moment our 
strength is doubted, the beginning of the end is at hand. 

It is forgotten, that with the withdrawal of the strong impartial 
government, colourless in matters of religion, the old strife betwixt 
the Hindu and Mahometan would re-commence. An attempt to 
blend together socially the different races and religions has failed, 
and at the very first opportunity dormant antipathies would wake 
up, unsoftened by time, education, or social contact. Ancient 
feuds would blaze out into perpetual conflicts, rousing undying 
religious animosities, destruction of property and sacrifice of Ufe. 
Such troubles do not arise from the thinking few, but from the 
uneducated, unthinking masses, the refuse of the great cities. We 
know what they did during the mutinies of 1857. 

The long Pax Britannica, accompanied by a strong urban and 
rural police, has extended the area of cultivation far beyond the 
dreams of the last generation. In times of internal turbulence, or 
foreign invasion, the villages are deserted, the fields drop out of 
cultivation, the breadth of the land under com or other crop is 
sensibly reduced. In the time of piping peace, the means of sup- 
porting life, and tha number of the population, and the rude 
comforts of life, are indefinitely increased. Those, who have had 
to do with the settlement and the collection of the State-revenue, 
know thisi well : the sites of deserted villages are found in the 
jungle, and a few years after new villages or hamlets have sprung 
up in the centre of a newly-cultivated area, which has had a long 
fallow. It may be argued cynically, that such fallows are a law 
of nature, and a superabundant population has to be thinned down 
by one of the three scourges, war, famine, or pestilence : it matters 
not which. Still, the thought of the misery caused to a peaceful 
agricultural population dwelling by millions in thousands of 
villages, and hundreds of market-towns, by the withdrawal of the 
strong arm which enforces order, cannot be contemplated without 
deep anxiety. The loss of prestige to the British nation, and of 
wealth to the British trader, is as nothing, when weighed in the 
balance with the overwhelming woe brought upon a peaceful 
population placed suddenly, after a long enervating period of pro- 
tection and prosperity, at the mercy of alien Oriental hordes, or 
the scum of their own cities, turned loose upon them. 

At the time of the br^-up of the Mahometan Empire in 
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Northern India, after the battle of Faniput, the power of Delhi 
was wounded to the heart ; the Maratha army had driven back the 
Afghans; the Patijab was without a ruler; the leaders of the 
agricultural classes, who had adopted the new faith of the Sikhs, 
Seized upon the country and partitioned it among themselves. It 
is narrated, how horsemen were sent to every village within a 
certain limit, who merely threw a shoo or a turban or a waistband 
into the village, as a token that they had annexed it, and passed 
on to the next. Castles sprang up in every central village ; the 
highways ceased to be safe; all outlying villages were dcseiled; 
all reality or even form of government ceased to exist ; Mahometan 
places of worship were destroyed, and revenge taken for the insults 
and outrages of centuries. Forty years ago 1 used to listen to these 
stories from greybeards, who had themselves taken a part in the 
uprising, or younger men who had heard of it from tlieir fathers, 
lianjit Singh by force and fraud united them into one kingdom, 
and on his death we annexed that kingdom, and 1 took part in tho 
annexation. 

•Asia has ever been tho field of such events. In the dawn of 
history, just before the fall of Nineveh, there was an irruption 
of Scythians into Media ; and there is, as it were, a law, by which 
the poor and hardy races are periodically directed upon the civilized 
and therefore ctfeininatc kingdoms, to shake, ravage, and overturn. 
This prevents their stagnating with corruption, or purges, as in 
the case of Imperial Kome, the Augean stables of hopeless, 
Bhameless, corruption. 

Silt it might be urged that the long period of British rule had 
swept away the memory and the possibility of such uprisings; 
that the people had forgotten the habits of their ancestors. The 
story of the mutinies of 1857 may help to remove the illusion. 
For more than fifty years the districts round Delhi had been under 
British rule, lightly assessed, with every possible advantage. 
None but those in extreme old age could remember the bad days 
of the Maratha armies and the siege of walled villages, and the 
severe punishment dealt out to the freebooters. Still, within a 
few weeks after the mutiny at Mirat, tho country was in a blaze ; 
all the old practices revived; every vestige of civilization was 
destroyed,, and obsolete forms of crime came into existence. There 
are tribes peculiarly addicted to plunder, and, though not one of 
them could have had any training, they took to tho ways of their 
ancestors without hesitation : it was in their blood. 

Now, if any disasters were to happen to the French arms, 
Algeria would be up in revolt in an instant, as it was in 1870. 
The size of the country is limited ; all are Mahometans, though 
of two races; but in some rude way a government would be 
established, as good as that of its neighbours, Morocco and Tunisia. 
So in Trans-Caucasia, if the arm of Bussia were shortened, very 
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little time would be required to resuscitate the ancient kingdoms 
of Georgia and Armenia. The petty mountain chiefs of the 
Caucasus, and the three million of Turks in the Trans-Caucasiai 
and the adjoining provinces of Azerbijdn in Persia would unite and 
form a kingdom ; the population is so inconsiderable, the wealth. 
BO restricted, the progress of civilization so slight, that there would 
be no difficulty: it would be merely an addition to the political 
world of more little kin^oms like Servia, Bulgaria, etc., trouble- 
some but not dangerous. The commerce of the world would 
scarcely feel the effects of the submersion under the ocean of the 
whole of the French and Russian subject provinces. They bear 
the same proportionate value to the world that the French posses- 
sions in India bear to the area of India. It is on record how on 
one occasion when war was imminent with France, it was proposed 
temporarily to annex Pondicherry, and it was found that a Naik 
and four ” was the only additional force required. 

But, if British India were to be convulsed by internal tumult, 
its roads and rivers would cease to be traversable; its extensive 
agricultural productions would perish in their distant provinces.; 
its manufactures would wither; it would cease to be a great 
consumer of European imports, and a mine, out of which fortunes 
could be extracted ; and the loss would be felt in every centre 
of commerce in Europe. Any one, who examined the commercial 
statistics of the period, would become aware of the extreme 
' importance of India ; it must be remembered, that an income of 
sixty millions is spent in salaries, militaiy and civil supplies ; the 
sudden stoppage of the pension-list would create a sensation in 
every town in England, and reduce hundreds of families to 
starvation. 

But our real attention should be directed, not to the ruin of 
thousands in Europe, which would be caused by the loss of India, 
but to the perils, to which India would be exposed. Let not the 
eloquent orator in the native Congress, or the audacious editor of 
the native paper, suppose, that with the retirement of the British 
officials would commence his innings : let him be assured, that he 
is but a creature of the European system, and that he would be 
consumed, like a moth in the candle, by the first blaze of popular 
feeling. Boom would be made for men of sterner material than 
him. In times of peace, the warlike tribes of the North are silent, 
because their occupation is gone, and the talkative men of the pen 
and ready voice put themselves forward. As a rule, the fighting 
races of North India, in whose midst I lived many years, cannot 
.read or write, and the educated classes of Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Madras, notoriously cannot fight. On the eve of the battle of 
Maharajpur, the Bengali Hindu clerks of the office of the Governor 
General represented to the Secretary, that they belonged to a 
« non-figh^g race, and asked leave to retire to Agra until the 
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** issue of the day was decided.” It is understood, that not a single 
soldier is recruited from the millions of Bangui; end yet in the 
hour of commotion, caused by the withdrawal of the British in 
India, the issue will depend upon hard fighting, not on eloquent 
speech making. The Press, the Post Office, the Congress, the 
colleges, the clubs, the debating societies, would all disappear, 
when the great struggle for supremacy was being fought. 

A late Viceroy disposed of them summarily and logically in a 
speech at the St. Andrew’s dinner in Calcutta. Only five per cent, 
of the population of British India could read or write. Only one 
per cent, could speak English. There were but a very few 
thousands who could take a tolerably intelligent view of political 
and economical questions. “ 1 would ask how far any reason- 
^‘able man could imagine that the British Government would be 
<< content to allow this microscopic minority to control their 

administration of that majestic and multiform Empire, for whose 
** safety and welfare they are responsible in the eyes of God and 
•‘before the face of civilization?” 

Nor would the ignoble scions of the existing dynasties faro 
much better^ With the exception of the liajput dynasties of 
Central India, and of the lower Himalaya, all the mushroom 
dynastic^, which now exist, sprang into being at a later date than 
the chai^er of the East India Company. A robber chief, successful 
in the hour of confusion, founded them and maintaiued them by 
unscrupulous valour; but the valour has long since left their 
descendants. The tinge of European education has made them still 
more unequal to the task of profiting by the disappearance of the 
Imperial Government. It would be difficult for them to grasp the 
situation in all its bearings : somo might be tempted to launch out 
in a brief career of conquest ; others might be satisfied by 
strengthening their own fortress, and preparing to fight for their 
own. But they will have the population to deal with, and in all 
probability some successful soldier, or robber chieftain of the well- 
known Indian type, will appear on the field, very unscrupulous, 
very determined, and very cruel ; at any rate they would bo real 
men, and not bloated, effeminate, self-indulgent princelings, who 
would disappear from situations, for which they were unfit. 

In the struggle, the railways would cease to be worked ; loco- 
motion and postal telegraph communication would have stopped ; it 
is idle to suppose, that petty upstarts would be able to maintain 
such luxuries of civilization ; they rather dislike them. I recollect 
the Maharaja of Pateala refusing to allow* me to open a post office 
in Patcdla, while he rather approved of female infanticide, if con- 
ducted decently. The editor of a newspaper, or the speaker at a 
grievance-meeting, would have but a brief shrift, if they fell into 
the hands of the robber chieftains, who could not bear patiently 
language such as the British Government only laughs at. Even in 
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the event of Bussia or France anceeeding to the Empire of Indiai 
the occupation of these patriots would be gone; as the BritiA 
Government is the only one in existence, that estimates the value 
of free Press and free Speech so highly, that it allows itself to be 
abused, calumniated, and misrepresented bv its subjects. The 
Press would be confiscated, and the Hall of Assembly locked up 
by the Bussian and French police, on the some principle, that we 
muzzle our dogs, and extinguish incendiaries. Let them be wise 
in time and consider this ! 

There exist, no doubt, serious evils in the present ^stem, but it 
is difficult to see how they can be remedied : the superb albocracy, 
which seem to get worse and worse, and every mean white, or 
European maid-servant or railway official, is considered as some- 
thing superior to the Bajput noble of a hundred generationB, with 
great nobility of bearing and character. There is a constant 
drawing away of the wealth of India to England, as Englishmen 
grow fat on accumulations made in India, while the Indian remains 
as lean as ever. The same kind of thing went on in Ireland from 
the reign of Charles I. to that of Victoria. Every post of dignity 
and high emolument, civil and military, is held by a stranger and 
foreigner ; Akbar made fuller use of the subject races ; we make 
none : it is, the jealousy of the middle-class Briton, the hungry 
Scot, that wants his salary, that shuts out all Native aspiration. 
The Bussians avoid this error, and allow men of the subject 
races like Colonel Alikhanoff to rise to high commands. All 
native aspirations are crushed, and there is a daily-increasing es- 
trangement between the two races. The officers of the old native 
army, and the old >plass of civilians, who lived among the people, 
who loved them, and spoke their language, are gone. There are 
not many now, round whom, in the hour of peiU, the chiefs and 
better classes would rally, and who by their own personal influence 
could raise a regiment ; the lower classes seem to be getting poorer 
and poorer. The public officer lives more and more a European 
life, surrounded by family comforts, and constantly backwards and 
forwards to England. This may be more moral, more comfortable, 
and more respectable, but it is not the way, in which the Empire 
of India was founded and maintained in past decades. It does not 
require much wisdom to manage a district. 

<< Nescis, mi fili, qmntuld sapientik mundus regitnr.” 

But it does require sympathy and kindliness of spirit. The 
men of the pld type were men of vigour, of mental and physical 
strength, mighty horsemen, and ready writers; men, who knew 
their work and were not afraid to do it, for they could strike like a 
hammer, cut like a razor, and revolve like a wheel : they, cared 
little for vituperation or saucy language in the Indian Hess, for 
each of them knew, that he was just the gate post, that ^ery old 
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bull butted at» and every young calf tried to defile ; and he went 
steadily on the course laid down for him. In the last forty years, 
the Panjab, Oudh, the Central Provinces, and the Assigned Dis- 
tricts, have been managed by men such as the above described. It 
rests with the present generation not to throw away what has been 
handed down to them, but it looks very like it. 

If it be asked, why the existence of so many independent Chief- 
tains is tolerated, the reply is, that not only their existence is 
guaranteed by treaties, but they hare a certain use as safety-valres 
for venturous, and discontented, spirits, who cannot brook the crush- 
ing, and unsympathetic, dead level of the British system. The 
armies of these chieftains absorb the dangerous classes, who would 
be brigands, if they were not soldi^. In managing Oriental 
countries allowance has to be made fora certain per-centage of the 
males of a family, to whom agriculture would be a disgrace, and 
who are not ashamed to be robbers. Many of the royal houses, as 
already stated, were founded by successful robbers. We must 
recollect, also, that the Native Chieftain makes no distinction be- 
tween military forces and civil police. A large proportion of the 
so-called armies are in effect policemen, and the wild population of 
these States has to be controlled in a rough and ready way. It 
is not unusual to have to attack a village with guns before the 
Bevenue is paid. The British Government had to act in this way 
at the commencement of this century. The Emperor of Morocco 
has recourse to this ** ultima ratio every year. The Timen reports 
that he is doing so, at this moment, while I write these lines. 

It is not logical to complain of the existence of Native Armies 
in India, and then to laugh at the inferiority of their accoutre- 
ments, and drill: this is just what should be. It is well known 
what constant care is required to keep military forces in fitness for 
use. These Native Armies have no educated officers, no trained 
non-commissioned officers, no hospital, arsenal, or Commissariat. 
Por all military purposes beyond the frontier of each State they 
are useless : if called upon to serve in active warfare, they would 
have to have their arrears of pay paid, and bo weeded of incapables, 
be fresh clothed, armed, and got into order by British officers : good 
material unquestionably they are. Any attempt of the Supreme 
Government to rediico these over-grown armies would be certain 
at once to produce the dangers, which it is our object to avoid, 
or defer to the latest possible date. If these armies have been in 
late years swollen, it is because our own native army has been so 
much reduced: on the other hand, the really dangerous war- 
machines of Oudh, Nagpur, Barma, and the Panjab, have ceased 
to exist. 

But Sir Madhava Rao has pointed out one dangerous feature, 
which should be attended to. So long as Native Chieftains employ 
Natives of India in its widest sense, we can look on, if not with 
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Batisfaction, at least under a silent protest. But, when they employ 
aliens, not subjects of Her Majesty the Empress of India, such as 
Arabs, Africans, and alien Afghans, it is our bounden duty to inter- 
fere to prohibit such recruiting, and take such precautions at every 
Seaport, and along the line of the Indus, that no such warlike 
aliens enter the Peninsula. This is an element of extreme danger, 
especially in the army of the Nizam of the Dekkan. And with 
regard to our own native army it may be a question, whether it 
is wise to admit into our army men, who are not subjects of Her 
Majesty. The Indian Army is composed not of conscripts, but of 
free soldiers, enlisted for a term : they have not much Patriotism, 
but they have Nationality, and language, and customs. It is not 
credible, that Arabs or Africans have been admitted into the 
ranks, but the number of Afghans and Gurkha is an element of 
danger. When these men take their discharge in due course, they 
take back to their homes military training, and knowledge of our 
system : as long as they remain in our ranks, they would certainly 
fraternize with an invader, or a rebel, if he were their countryman. 

The question of the hour is, How long? How long? Each 
year the thread, which attaches British India to Great Britain, is 
undergoing greater tension and becoming weaker. The methods, 
by which in sterner ages Oriental people were kept in subjection 
aro exhausted, and offend the conscience : things used to be done, 
which were not reported by special correspondents. The wholesale 
destruction of a nation by the Israelites on their move from Egypt, 
the high-handed policy of Nebuchadnezzar in deporting conquered 
tribes to another region, the slaughter of Genghiz and Timur, and 
the piles of heads heaped up before the gates of a conquered city, 
the killing of women and children, as practised by the Israelites, 
are out of date. We read of them with horror and disgust. And 
yet the government has to be carried on : in Europe (excepting 
Ireland and Poland), it may be possible to rule by forms of law, 
constitutional machinery, and trials by jury, and in time of peace 
to try to do so in India ; but in time of trouble we have a hard 
problem to solve : ** Inter arma silent leges.” 1 have had 
repeatedly to face it. 

In my travels in Algeria, Bussia south of the Caucasus, and the 
Turkish Empire, I have listened to terrible stories, and reflected, 
how I should have acted under the circumstances, the nature of 
which I could realize. During the Mutinies in 1857-58 , 1 was 
cognizant of outrages as great: the fearful vengeance taken at 
Dehli : slaughtered princes, offenders swung off without trial, 
wells filled up with bodies of mutineer-Sepoys, blowing up of 
temples, blowing away of mutineers from guns, confiscation of 
property, forcible carrying off of women, gallows standing in 
permanence and used daily, summary trial and conviction and 
execution, men sent to the rear and cut up by the soldiery, 
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Mahometans hung in pigskins, or their bodies reduced to ashes at 
the foot of the gallows. All the actors have passed away to their 
account. Bevolutions and rebellions, and re -assertion of authority, 
cannot be effected by rosewater and etiquette politicians. 1 came 
home in 1864 in same ship with Garibaldi, the Liberator of 
Italy, and told him some of these things : his remark was that the 
English after all were ** veramente Tedeschi,” or in reality as bod 
as Austrians, of whom he had had such experience in Italy. 

There is however another real danger to British Eule in India, 
and this is the interference of private individuals, or religious or 
benevolent associations in the affairs of that country, and getting 
up a cry. Lord Dufferin remarked, in one of his speeches, that 
the Viceroy was the man upon the spot.** and, supported as he 
was by his Council, and Lieutenants, he must be credited with 
knowing a great deal more intimately than people in Great Britain, 
whose sole information was derived from newspaper correspondents, 
the requirements of the situation. The very flower of the men of 
the time of both parties of the State are selected for the duties of 
ruling India : triisi them : how exceedingly different are the cir- 
cumstances of social life in India from what can be conceived by 
the ordinary Briton, who is well informed in his own country*8 
affairs, may be illustrated by such telegrams as the ** Times ** 
reported this year: a Native Station-Master at a small station 
telegraphs to his Chief : ** Tiger on platform : express train due : 
send orders ;’* or perhaps information is given, that a native 
gentleman invited a party of European friends of both sexes on the 
occasion of the worship of a Hindu deity, or the circumcision of his 
eldest son. The terrible M.P., who makes the winter tour of India, 
is likely to be one of its greatest curses. Inconsistency is a mere 
nothing, when a grievance is to be aired, and the demagogue of a 
Borough pleads the cause of a Maharaja deposed for tyranny over 
his subjects, and his place occupied for a term of years by his brother. 

** Quis tulerit Gracchos de seditiono querentea ? ” 

Fanatics and Enthusiasts are like dogs, and worry one corner of 
the great tapestry of an Empire, to clear away one spot, which 
offends their scruples, and are surprised, if the texture of the whole 
becomes unravelled and destroyed : they would cure a man, who 
squinted, at the cost of his life. Thus the Opium-Tradc-fanatics 
thought nothing of the deep injury threatened to the people of 
India by gratuitously interfering with their profitable exports. 
Fortunately Common Sense has triumphed : the Emperor of China 
has legalized the culture of the Poppy, and, if the export from 
India ceases, it will be in the ordinary course of tiade, and the 
people of . India will have no giievance, but if fanatics hod had 
their way, it would have been 

** Fiat temperantia, mat India.*’ 
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And now another grievance has been found, and a Fard Fire- 
worshipper of Bombay takes up the cause of the early marriages of 
Hindu ^rls, and with it is mixed up the sorrow of the Hindu 
widow. The Census records twenty-two Millions of Widows, and 
^et the re-marriage of widows has been legalized in so far that the 
issue are declared to be legitimate. The Viceroy can hardly compel 
men to marry widows. On the other hand, in the length and 
breadth of India there are no old maids,” that conspicuous feature 
of British social life : and an old maid is as much an object of pity, 
or the reverse, as a widow.” The ridiculous decision of the 
High Court of Bombay, granting specific performance in a case of 
breach of contract of Marriage, is not likely to occur again : if it 
were, a Statute of two paragraphs would get rid of it. I have 
decided scores of such cases in the Fanjab, but one of the pro- 
visions of our Code of Law w/is that no specific performance could 
be granted in such cases, but only damages. As to interference by 
the State in the private affairs of families, the policy is very 
questionable : where a crime is committed as in the cdse of burning 
widows, burying alive lepers, killing female children, drowning 
parents, sitting ** Dhuma,” the Government has always interfered, 
and peremptorily forbidden such practices, regardless of the risk, 
which was incurred. It would be easy to pass another Statute : 
** No one to be married before reaching such an age under such a 
penalty.” Now in a country, where there exists no Kegistration 
of Births, where women are secluded from sight, where the fact of 
the birth of a daughter rarely transpires, where contracts of mar- 
riage, and the completion of contracts, requires no formal record 
made before a public official ; where among the warlike tribes of 
North India the men are extremely sensitive of any allusion to the 
females of their household, and would resent any interference, 
how could such a law be complied with ? The only remedy is to 
bring home to the intelligence of the leading men in each Province 
the necessity of some change, and draw the attention of the youth 
in the public schools to the evils arising from the present practicej 
We must recollect, that in any such great and sudden change there 
is always a counterbalancing evil to be met : the abolition of widow- 
burning has led to the amazing number of widows : the abolition 
of burying alive lepers has led to the increasing pest of leprosy ^ 
the abolition of the destruction of daughters has led to a superfluity 
of females : this was inevitable, and was anticipated, but Murdei 
cannot be tolerated : the interference, however, with the Customs oi 
the people with regard to Marriage and Inheritance, which were 
specially guaranteed to the natives of each Province, when it wai 
conquered, or annexed, may lead to consequences of the most 
formidable character. Recognizing the evil, as I knew it amonf; 
the warlike Millions of North India, I should recommend to le) 
wdl alone. The Legislature has indeed decided that no one shouU 
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forfeit hie inheritance on account of a diange of his Religion : this 
was in conformity with«National Equity, and under the Mahometan 
Rules many thousand Hindu retained their Estates, notwithstanding 
change of Religion : but the same line of argument does not apply 
to^ the re-marriage of widows, as even in Great Britain many 
widows by re-marriage lose the property of their first husband. 

If the state of India were to become such as that of Ireland is 
now, if we were fools enough to jeopardize our Empire to enable 
the absentee landlords to levy exorbitant rents from the hereditary 
resident tenants of their purchased estates, if no attempt be made 
to interest the better class in the maintenance of our rule, the end 
will be near. The consequences to India will he terrible. We saw 
what it was during the Mutinies, and the marvel was, that the tem- 
pest BO soon subsided when a large British army arrived : hut let it not 
be forgotten, that it may occur again, and there he no British rein- 
forcements available. The cai^-house may fall to the ground, and 
the British interlopers, who in the hour of their opportunity did 
their best to malign and weaken the patient Government, which 
protected them, will be swept out of the land. If they were wise, 
if they were able to realize the precarious position of British Com- 
merce in India, they would support the Government ; and let them 
take the opinion of one, who has carefully considered the policy of 
all the existing Governments to their subject provinces, that there 
is not one, which equals or comes near to the Government of India, 
in the simple desire to do justice to the people whom they govern, 
without distinction of race or religion. A justice, which neither 
** prejudice nor self-interest can pervert, an impartiality between 
all religions and races, which refuses to be irritated by criticism, 
** or cajoled by flattery, and a beneficence of intention, which seeks 
to spread abroad amongst the many millions of her Majesty’s 
** subjects in British India contentment, prosperity, wealth, educa- 
tion, professional advancement, a free course to municipal insti- 
tutions, and every other privilege, which is compatible with' 
authoritative government, and Imperial supremacy.” It is 
impossible to allow an alien Briton special privileges in a country 
occupied by a great and ancient people like the people of India, 
whoso ancestors were highly civilized at a period, when our fore- 
fathers were mere savages dressed in skins. Let us only reflect 
what the world owes to India. If they borrowed the germs of the; 
Phoenician alphabet, they elaborated it to such an extent that the( 
Indian alphabet is one of the most notable landmarks in Science 
they invented those numerals, falsely called Arabic, which super-' 
seded the clumsy notation of the Romans : they taught the world 
the elements of grammar; and until a knowledge of Sanskrit 
was acquired, the mechanism of the Greek and Latin languages 
remained unexplained. In Astronomy they went ahead ; in Archi- 
tecture they have left monuments cl unrivalled beauty : we are 
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slowly finding oar way through the wealth of their monumental 
inscriptions on rocks, on pillars, and in caves ; in poetry^ and deep 
speculations as to the origin of mortal things, and the relation of 
the soul to the great Creator, they stand unrivalled. Over and 
above, and independent of, the great Hindu sages, came the great 
creations of the Mahometan new birth, and for nearly eight 
hundred years the two streams ran parallel, both at length merging 
into, and coming under, the control of the Colleges of British. 
India. 

If a stranger from another hemisphere were to visit the Indian 
Council Chamber, how surprised he would be to hear one member 
rise, and without further comment, propose a bill to amend the law 
regulating the marriage of Fire-worshippers ; another member 
would introduce a bill to check systematic infanticide in the fami- 
lies of people of high station and respectability, by whose ancient 
customs female blood-relations did not exist ; a third member would 
press a measure with the smack of the Nineteenth Century, pro- 
viding for the education of the lowest classes, the sweeper, and 
the helot, who had no more conception of instruction than the 
birds twi^ring in the trees, or the goats browsing on the hillside. 

Foreigners, who have made a hasty tour through India, are 
surprised at the Stoic calm, with which the British official gazes 
at all that is around him, which strikes the new-comer with intense 
interest ; the fact is, that the novelty is worn off and the interest 
pared down by the incessant hard work and grinding responsi- 
bilities. During my quarter of a century in India it was one 
unceasing drive backwards and forwards from Allahabad to Labor, 
in the two provinces, to both of which I belonged, and every 
district of both of which I had visited. Many things now occur 
to me, which I much wish that I had paid attention to. Oh ! for 
an hour with one of my old friends, to explain a matter which 
must remain unsolved ! Oh ! that I had made better use of my 
opportunities amidst a virgin population, in the midst of whom 
I dropped in their simplicity and my freshness! It is too late 
now ; all my old friends of forty-five years ago have been consumed 
on the funeral pyre, or put away in a shallow Mahometan grave, 
perhaps to be pulled out the next night by a jackal; but I 
remember their faces and characters still, and think with kindness 
of their friendly demeanour, and loving words. 

What an imperfect idea of human life in its entirety must those 
have, who have not visited the East, and contemplated the ways 
of men in one of the three great developments, the Mahometau of 
West Asia, the Indian, and the Chino-Japanese ! The Arabian 
Nights, and many portions of the Holy Scriptures, have a strange 
fascination, because they lift up the curtain', and permit an 
imperfect glance into an Oriental world ; but to the sojourner for 
years in ^e East, aU these things are clothed in a wondrous 
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reality. He has himself walked the bazaars at night in the 
disguise of a native, and listened to the chattering of the people, 
and spied out the hidden grievances and sorrows of the poor. In 
the courts of native chieftains he has known of favourites, who 
sprung up to greatness like the mustard-tree, and, behold, an evil 
day came, and they were gone ! Who has not looked out on the 
perching desert and watched the camels? Who is not familiar 
with the long row of so-called worshippers going through the drill 
of afternoon prayer in the Mosque ? Who is not familiar with the 
jars of the forty thieves, the hunchbacked tailor, the story-teller, 
the letter- writer, the water-carrier, the veiled woman, the minaret, 
and the pipe? The unpronounceable names resolve themselves 
into intelligible syllables to our practised ear, and our servants 
answer to the call of the very names chronicled in the most 
fascinating of romances. But the field of romance and fable is 
now terribly circumscribed. Modern cyclopedias and maps have 
left no open space for the islands of the Blest, or for the wander- 
ings of Sindbad. No climes are now beyond the postman, the 
tax-gatherer, the newspaper-correspondent, and the grievance- 
monger. Imagination once had a free scope; we have gained 
materially, but we have lost the chaims of fancy. We have to 
regard the well-being of India, as one of the serious problems of 
the first quarter of the Twentieth Century, and I ask the young 
patriot to remember the sad lament : 

1 was well : wishing to be better, here I am.” 

A%iaiic Quarterly Review^ London^ 1 890. 


VIII. 

THE GAOL. 

Have you ever been within these walls ? Take leave of all hope, you 
who enter therein ! All in India that is vile, that is sordid, that is 
opposed to the sentiments of our better nature, is concentrated 
there : all of the English character that is merciless, hard, un- 
sympathetic and unfeeling: all of the Indian character that is 
grovelling, shuffling, deceitful and degraded. It is true, that an 
enlightened Government set over a degraded people is placed in au 
awful dilemma. It cannot hang all those, whom Society could 
desire to get rid of: it cannot brand;^ hamstring, or cut the nose 
and ears of those, of whom Society could desire to bo forewarned. 
When the rulers and the ruled are both on the same round of the 
ladder of Civilization, such thin^ may be possible. Hence rises 
the necessity of prisons, the great difflculty, the great scandal, and 
great burden, of the Indian Government. Much has been done of 
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late yean in the way of clasaifleation, intra-mural labour, edu-. 
cation, the introduction of the messing system, the attention of 
aanitaiy and prophylactio arrangements, to regulate the condition of 
the imprisoned i^efactor, without on the one hand making his lot 
an enviable one to the poor unconvicted rustic, and on the other 
sentencing him to death from the influence of prison-malaria. Still 
the whole question is a miserable unsolved problem, causing deep 
thought and sorrow to any one, who looks into the.details. Let us 

S iflss through the wards, which look so clean, and glance at the 
etters, which look so bright, and at the food in the kitchens, which 
looks so wholesome and abundant, and at the manufactures, which 
look BO interesting, and at the registers, which look so business-like, 
and at the different dodges of those, who make gaol discipline their 
hobby, which appear so clever ; and let us look in the faces of the 
prisoners, which are so dogged, and listen to their story, which is so 
piteous. It is the old story: quite a mistake, and no guilty 
intention at all : no inquiries into their case, inability to bribe the 
police, false swearing of their enemies, absence of witnesses to 
clear up their characters, absence of any desire of the judicial 
officers to get at the truth. In the hospital they are cared for 
more than ^ey- would be in their homes ; they have the advantage 
of a daily minute of the white doctor’s inspection ; they have the 
pleasure of swallowing the English medicines prepared by the 
whity-brown apothecary ; and they are all day under the special 
care of the black doctor himself. If they die, they are not troubled 
with crying relatives round their bed, and arc buried, or burnt, 
according tp their religious persuasions, at the expense of a paternal 
Government. In the manufactory they are set to work, of which 
they and their ancestors are ignorant ; they are constrained to spin 
thread, weave blankets, and make paper and baskets ; their hard 
hands somehow get softened to the work; or they are grinding 
flour, or baking cakes on the hearth, or occupied in menial oflices. 
Their much cherished whiskers and hair are shaved away ; they are 
clothed in uncongenial garments ; the fetters clank on their legs, 
which are encased in leather anklets. In the schoolroom big men 
are taught to read and write, and chant out the mysteries of 
the Multiplication-Table. In the solitary cells they are left to 
think over their confused past, and wonder if they have any future 
in this world or the nexL But they are men for all that ; they 
think of their old fathers and mothers in the humble cot in the far- 
away village waiting for their return ; of the wife and children 
starving at home, while they are ti^ by the leg learning to 
read, and make baskets in the district-gaol ; they sigh for their 
freedom, their free, easy, shabby life in the village, always on the 
verge of starvation, just over the edge of honesty and good repute, 
free from the restrictions of civilisatioi^ free from the bustle, the 
speed, the commotion, that shakes life in this worlds free from the 
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aspirations and fecgrs, that surround the thoughts of life in the 
next. They wonder who committed the piirtieuhir offenee, of 
which they have been found {ruilty ; tliey do not think worst* 
of him for liavinjr done so, and admit, that they themselves would 
and could willinj;ly have done it, hut they blame their hard fate 
for btunj; cuufrlit, and so cruelly kept from their simple home by 
unconjxenial law, which they cannot und(*rstand, Jiiid for a purpose 
which they cannot iina«rine, for one day they sec hanlened villains, 
whose crimes of a whole life had at last been brou^xht home to 
them, releas(‘d by a pnjcess of Appeal, which no one will explain 
to them, and tln^ next day they see the poor lad, wlio stole fruit, 
carried out dead from a feveu*. which he had contracted in this 
wretched pest-house. Ihit theses prisons are also to sonic the 
passage to death ; death by violence sanctioned by law. Lot us 
pass into the condemiK'd ceil, and see who is awaitirifr the extreme 
sentence, and consider well whether, amidst such a pc'ople, this form 
of sentence could be dispensed with. It is a woman, and an armed 
guard stands opposite to her face to face, night and day, that she 
may not anticipate what is prepared for her. Death sits before her 
also. D(‘ath as a felon in a strange* way ; Death without sympathy 
or tears of friends ; Death communieatecl harshly, and unfeelingly, 
twenty-four hours before; Death, tliat slie lias well deserved. She 
will die not because, like so many of lier sisters, she was an un- 
faithful wife, hut because she was a childless mother, bi‘causo the 
fount of maternal love had never opened in her bosom, whence the 
waters of mercy might have flowed. It was a sad and common 
story. At night a little child was missing, the cattle had come 
home from the meadow to the stalls, the labourer had turned in 
from his toil, there was a sound of roosting in the trees, a golden 
glow in the western horizon, a smoke arising upwards from a 
hundred hearths in the village, a humming and a stir, and a sound 
of men and women and children in the lanes and the thoroughfares. 
God counts his children at nightfall, every one of them ; and one 
little girl, whose only apparel was a silver armlet on her arm, and 
silver anklets on her feet, according to the manner of her people, 
was missing ; she answered not to the roll-call of the Mother and 
the Wife, bidding to the evening meal. 

For a time it was only the child that was blamed, for a further 
period it was only the mother, whose fluttering heart was anxious ; 
there is a calling by name down the gullies, and a despatching 
of messengers to the houses of kinsfolk and brethren, till at length 
anxiety communicates itself to the hard rough males, who wmuld 
scarcely have noticed the little one when present, but who miss the 
one piece of copper when it is lost. A search is commenced, and a 
common instinct of humanity, roused by the wild cries of a mother, 
turns the whole body of villagers into active detectives, and the 
evening meal being completed, all are again in the sti'oets: the 
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blacfamifh, who labours into the dark hours, relaxes his strength ; 
the seller of herbs flings away his unsold remnants, and with out- 
stretched neck joins in the search ; women in balconies, in door- 
ways, on house-tops, count their own children, and tender incoherent 
advice. 

The feelings of the women will not let them be still, while one 
of the playmates of their children is unaccounted for. And the 
men, who count women as nought, are wrought upon by the 
mystery, by the uncertainty : thus by many a sleepless night is 
passed. Bachel sits weeping end cannot be comforted: parents 
wonder where the lost one is, whether the wolves are rending the 
little bones, and tearing the tiny limbs, whether toads and slimy 
1 ptiles are crawling over that little body. 

In the morning the search is renewed ; the white ruler on horse- 
back is in the streets : the mother clasps his knees, as if he were 
able to call back the lost one from the dead. He is himself, per- 
haps, a father, or hopes some day to see little ones clinging round 
his Imees, the pride and reward of life : at least he has been a son, 
and has felt the blessing of the love of a parent ; his sympathies 
and his passions are roused. Wells are searched ; the tanks and 
the streams are dragged ; rewards are offered ; dark benighted 
spirits light lamps in filthy shrines, and rub their heads against 
obscene idols. But material and artificial expedients are in vain. 
She is not to be found. 

At length the sun, the great detector, rises in his majesty, and 
surveys all the hidden things of the earth ; his glorious heat tells 
the tale ; the smell or carrion attracts the dogs : the action of the 
dogs attracts the mep ; and lo ! beneath the hearth, where this 
woman cooked her daily food, is a swelling and cracking of the 
soil, and one poor little stiffened arm is found protruding, pointing 
to the guilty one. It is dug out, recognized too quickly, though 
the cruel worm has already disfigur^ that chubby cheek : in 
righteous indignation the assembled crowd call for blood, for it is 
a crime, that parents, that human creatures, cannot forgive or 
excuse ; her husband repudiates her as his wife, and allows her 
to be taken off to justice. The law takes its course, and in this 
case is reduced to a form ; no defence is offered ; no friend stands by 
to plead extenuation, or implore mercy. Heath, Heath is too good 
for her, who for thirty pieces of silver, which these trinkets might 
have realized, snapped that little thread of childish innocent life, 
and sold her own soul. There she sits before us now : a worthy 
minister of Christ has sat hours with her trying at this last 
moment to instil into that frozen heart some drop of Kepentance, 
and some wish for Pardon and Love : but in vain ! What is she 
thinking of? Would she recall the past? Hoes she fear the 
future? Hoes the little childish form rise up before her? Hoes 
she suffer from the want of sympathy ? Hoes she tremble at the 
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idea of death? She was led out before nsi and unwillingly I 
became a witness of the last scene. In the presence of a rabble 
of the scum of the bazaars, of women and children, of the officials 
summoned for the purpose, of her male relations, who by some 
strange instinct could not be absent, of travellers and wedding 
parties, who drew up their vehicles on the other side to enjoy the 
spectacle, the paternal Government discharges itself of its duty 
to its subjects, and launches this poor sinner into eternity. WiU 
her unhappy end deter others, who never heard of her existence, 
from re-enacting such a crime ? In such a case would not a harsh 
laborious life have been more suitable punishment than to die and 
go we know not whither ? At the last moment, before she mounted 
the platform, she asked to speak to her husband alone : leave was 
given, and I was near enough to hear her dying request (which 
he granted,) that her body should be burnt, and not buried. This 
sentiment accompanied her on her last journey. 

Allahahadf 1867. 


IX. 

AD MONTEM. 

WniTsuir Week calls to the recollection of society in general, and 
of Etonians in particular, a good old Eton practice. Once in three 
years the whole school turned out, went to Salt Hill, and abode 
there a whole day. We have our doubts whether the excellent 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Pan jab was an Etonian, but he has 
certainly re-established within his jurisdiction the Ad Montem 
practice, ^'Mos pro Lege,” in Noithcm India, with the notable 
variation, that he and the whole of his School go off to the moun- 
tains, not once in three years, but every year for five or six months, 
and draw their Salarium ” or Salt-money, though not answering 
“at absence ” in the Station, to which their duty would tic them. 
The poor peasants, or artificers, who have petitions or appeals, or 
require interviews, have positively to study the Geograpliy of the 
Hills, and to find out on which peak their particular Jupiter 
Olympus, or Mercury, is squatting. Appc^als, some crack officers 
think, are great nuisances, and it is an effectual check on them 
when a petitioner has to walk a hundred leagues, as Pleaders are 
forbidden, and incur tlic risk of Cholera or some gastric complaint 
by a clinnge of temperature from 90® to 65®. 

To those, who have leisure to study the theory and practice of 
Government, it is extremely interesting to note how on Whit- 
Tuesday the Panjab authorities were keeping their annual “ Ad 
Montem ” festival. Far in the West overhanging tla; Indus, and 
backed by the Suliman range, as everybody knows, lies tlie 
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Sanatorium of Shaikh Booddeen. There is the Commissioner of 
the 'Derajdt, the Lord of the Western Marches. Of course his 
deputies and assistants are there also, for it is monstrous to be in 
the plains, where tiresome petitioners stupidly lire. 

Procee^ng Northwards we come to Abbotabad, a charming 
retreat in the Haz&ra Hills. There in due course of time will be 
perched the Commissioner of Peshawar, somewhat inconveniently 
distant from the frontier; near him are his Deputies and Assistants, 
with j^rhaps a sprinkling of the Panjdb frontier-force. 

A little to the East lies the Capua of Northern India, Murree. 
It is one might say a vast Oovemmental and Family-Warren. In 
this delightful retreat of Murree are clustered the Lieutenant- 
Oovemor, and his Aide-de- Camps, and the Inspector-General of 
Police, and the Military Secretary, all more or less connected by 
the Indian system of intermarriage : other members of the Royal 
Family are on other hills. Then at Murree we have other pleasant 
and sociable groups. Who, a casual subaltern may inquire, is that 
party of five gentlemen walking on the Mall ? Ho is told that 
among them is the Post-Mastor-General, the Secretary to Govern- 
ment, and the Officer commanding the Division. At Murree 
besides is the Secretary to Government in the Department of 
Public Works, the personal assistant to the Inspector-General of 
the Police, the Commissioner of the Division, the Director of Public 
Instruction, the Consulting Engineer of the Panjab Railway, the 
Agent to the Panjab Railway and many of his Staff, the Superin- 
tending Engineer of the Circle, and a sprinkling of humbler Civil 
and Military officers. 

Let us pass on to Dalhousie on the Chumba Hills. Whose house 
is that? Oh, that belongs to the Judicial Commissioner of the 
Panjdb, and that to the Commissioner of Labor, and that to the 
Commissioner of Amritsar : and that to the Director of Canals, and 
those to all the Canal-officers. Then there are locations for the 
Deputy-Commissioner, and the Assistant-Commissioners, and the 
Deputy-Inspector-General of Police and the Superintendent of the 
Labor Central Gaol. What a number of highly-paid Officials 
perched on this solitary hill in the centre of the foreign and 
independent State of Chumba! 

Let us pass on to Dhnrmsala. Whose house and gardens arc 
those ? They belong to the Financial Commissioner of the Panjab: 
then there is the Commissioner of the Trans-Satlaj States, and the 
Deputy- Commissioner of Eangra, and the Inspector of Police, and 
the Executive Engineer and others. 

Pass on to Simla. Here we have the Inspector-General of 
Prisons, jeposiDg in a kind of dormouse-slumber after his weary 
inspection of Gaols ; the Deputy-Commissioner, the Assistant-Com- 
missiouer, and the Superintending Engineer of the Circle, and the 
Superintendent of the new Pateala Canal, and his assistant (both 
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Members of the Boyal Family) : and the Commander-in-Chief and 
his Staff, and many a warrior brave and lady fair, and blooming 
infant. Pass on to Easouli. Here sits the gallant, witty, and 
excellent Commissioner of the Cis-Satlaj States (Sir Herbert 
Edwardes), and we may go further on hill or plain before wc find a 
better man. Government *‘in nubibus ” or “in excelsis” is a 
truly captivating sight, and which must stir to admiring despair 
the heait of many haidworked ofSicials on the arid plain of the 
I)oab, or in the damp, moist, unpleasant Stations of Eastern Bangal. 
“ What would Tipperah and Backerganj give to be here?” many 
a Panjabi says in the words of Nelson regretting Collingwood’s 
absence at the Battle of the Nile. “ Quorsum hmc tarn putida ! ” 
some will ask, and what matters it to record, where all those 
obscure officials are at this moment ? Much, every way, we answer, 
in ull sobriety and seriousness ; chiefly because this straw shows 
how a vast province can be converted into family-proserves, and 
symptoms of general laxity can pervade a whole administration. 
Not only is the absence of all the chief officials from their post 
most inconvenient to tho public, but a deep-rooted spirit of dis- 
content seizes all those, who from very shame are not allowed to 
go to the Hills also. 

Wives nag their husbands, illnesses are kept skilfully in hand to 
justify the great Panjab-doclivity of going to the Hills. Medical 
men have not time enough to effect a cure of any man or woman, 
and they are sent olf sharp to the Hills. The Post-Office-carriers 
are laden with letters sent on Government Service in unnatural 
directions, in which they liad no business to go ; delays multiply ; 
prisoners kick their heels, and sometimes the bucket also, in the 
Gaols waiting for trial ; suitors hung about, or hang themselves, 
and make weary, fruitless journeys after Mahomet, who has in sad 
verity gone to the Mountain, and does not come back. The State 
is put to great expense, for all the clerks get one-third more salary, 
and, poor fellows ! we do not grudge them this sum, without which 
they could not house themsedves. 

All the Inspecting and Directing Officers get a llupeo a mile on 
all these salubrious inspecting and directing trips : elements of dis- 
content and dissension are introduced into Society, and a man, who 
does not send his wife and cliildron to the Hills, is looked upon as 
a Bluebeard, while another, who does not go himself, when ho 
might do so, is esteemed socially an ass. 

This is “vox in culhlo ereino clamitantis.” No doubt this 
article will bo attributed to spite or discontont, or set down as tho 
effluvia of a stern and incorruptiblo Patriot, who could not got tho 
place for which he strove, or perhaps it may be thought to have 
been written by a man, who has not been allowed what in Paniab 
technical language is culled “ to take his office to the Hills,” W 
whatinxfluiu honest English is really “to leave his office l^hind 
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in the plains.” But what drives the iron into the souls of men 
left in the plains most is, that the favoured body go off to the hills 
with the air of men doing virtuous and benevolent actions against 
their inclination : and it is afterwards remarked, how much the 
State is benefited by these excursions: how highly the intellect 
of officials is developed: how easily the trammels of habit are 
thrown off, and the canons of an exploded creed are discarded ; and 
with how much greater energy and systematic perseverance Com-! 
missioners, Deputies, and the whole fry, after their return, can 
carry out the favourite system of John Lord Lawrence ** of bringing, 
the noses of sinners to the grindstone.’* 

The Panjdh, i860. 


X. 

THE IDOL AND RAILWAY. 

No ONE can fail to have been struck with the crowds of men, 
women, and children who poured through the Civil Station of 
Labor, down the Mult&n Road, for several days lately. They 
were pilgrims hastening to the great shrine of Mother Badarkal, 
and owing to the peculiar facilities offered by the introduction into 
the Fanjab of Christian inventions, the number of idolatrous wor- 
shippers was this year far greater than usual, probably exceeding 
fifty thousand. The D 4 vi is a goddess of wonderful power both 
for good and evil. Upon those, who treat her priests with respect 
and reverence, she confers the blessing of children, but slaughters 
without compunction the children of those, who neglect to worship 
at her shrino. The Managers of the Pan jab- Railway, which 
opportunely was opened for public traffic oU the day of the great 
Sikh festival, impressed with pious and pecuniary sentiments, 
which did honour to their heads and heaits, did not neglect on this 
occasion to run special trains for the accommodation of devotees 
coming from Amritsar, and in return «for this advantage, special 
prayers, we understand, were put up by the priests for the success 
of tho Railway, and moreover, in many a Hindu family the names 
of the Agent and Chief Engineer are associated with pleasant 
recollections of a visit tc the holy shrine for the sake of removing 
leprosy, or curing sterility ; for which particular purpose the pil- 
grimage is usually made, with frequent success (we are assured) in 
the latter object, though rarely in the former. They go to the 
shrine “en pelerine,” and return ‘'en sainte” (enceinte). Those, 
who are wise, will read this dark saying. The locomotives 
“Lawrence” and “Montgomery,** with long trains of carriages, 
were particularly busy on Sunday driving a capital trade, and 
to a fanciful mind the steam seemed to be rejoicing over the 
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good work, while whistling the fine old tune of ** Do Christian 
things in a Christian way.” It was instructive to contrast the 
happy countenances of the worshippers in the train, lit up with 
gratitude for the benefits, which they were receiving, and the 
horror depicted on the faces of the Christian Missionaries at either 
end of the line, on finding the train interfering with their vocation, 
by carrying away those, upon whom they desired to exercise their 
oratory. It was worthy of remark, that these worthy Ciiristians, 
with their obsolete, iconoclastic, and monotheistical, theories, stood 
no chance against the idol-serving Kailway, with his living 
polytheistical practices; for indeed the car of Jagannath is nothing 
in comparison to the Railway-cars. The devout Hindu has to drag 
the first along, whereas this carries him, a difference of which 
he is perfectly sensible. We can’t vouch for the fact, but it is 
probably true, that in order that the Railway Officials might not 
forget the day, on which they were so well engaged earning profit 
for the Company, the keen Traffic-Manager had provided each of 
them with a time-table, on which he had had printed at a Hindu 
or Mahometan press, the First and Second and Fourth Command- 
ments with all the negatives omitted. 

“We must live,” said the Frenchman. “ Railways must be 
made to pay,” says the Rriton. The laws of commerce must over- 
ride all prejudices, the spirit of free trade cannot be trammelled 
by the spirit of religion. The Railway must make money, credit- 
ably if possible, but at any rate it must make money somehow ; 
that’s a clear case. Do not the Munchoster-ruritans cotton to the 
American Slave-Statt^s for the sake of the raw material spite of 
slavery? Do not the religious public at homo prefer slave-grown 
sugar from Cuba, because it is cheap? Wo even heard that 
Christian people in the Punjab take a wonderful interest in trans- 
porting an article of commerce grown in Kashmir, culled “koot,” 
a species of frankincense, to Calcutta, where it is shipped to China, 
to supply the censors of the Ruddhist priests, and they turn a 
pretty penny by the transaction. 

Money justifies anything. A “cure of souls” is disposed of in 
England in exchange for sovereigns. Why therefore should fault 
be found with the Railway-people for making it easy for people to 
worship the Devi and other false gods? We call it public-spirited 
behaviour, which displays a manly freedom from false sentiment 
and ridiculous prejudice. We suggest, that an Idolatrous Depart- 
ment be attached to tho Traffic- Manager’s office, to be managed by 
a Brahmin and Moulavi, whose duty it will be to ascertain the 
periods and localities of the chief feasts and the mcla, and then 
enter into communication with the Priests of the Temples, and the 
Mahometan Imam, in order to arrange for the transj)ort of devotees 
by the train. The interest of the Ibiilway and the interest of the 
Idol being identical, the Agent of the former and the Priest of the 
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latter will work in harmony, and make eyeiy exertion for their 
mutual advantage. They will play into each other’s hands, for the 
one cannot thrive without the other thriving also. The Agent 
will canvass for the Idol, and the Priest will recommend the &dl. 
Gold models of Locomotives are, we suppose, to be offered at the 
shrine of the principal gods and goddesses, to secure the goodwill 
of the Priests, from whom drivers and stokers are expected to ask 
a blessing whenever a train starts. 

Now that special trains run on Sunday as well as other days, on 
Bailways guaranteed by Government, carrying devotees to worship 
at Heathen Temples, maintained principally by means of lakhs of 
rupees of Land Revenue alienated by Government for the express 
purpose, we think it is quite time, that old-fashioned Christians, 
whose crotchets are manifestly behind the age, should abandon the 
idea of introducing the Bible* into the Government grant-in-aid 
schools. 

Lah&r^ i860. 


XI. 

HINDU WORSHIP. 

We are living in the midst of an idolatrous people, and yet so 
separate is our life from that of our neighbours, so walled off by. 
customs, language, and climate, that wo hardly realize, that we 
live in a land, in which alone of all civilized and great countries 
with a Nationality and a History, for some great and mysterious 
purpose of God Idolatry has been caught alive, and preserved until 
the nineteenth Century. The beautiful worship of the Greeks and 
Romans, consecrated to us by the Arts and Poetry, has passed away, 
and we hardly, owing to the classic halo, which envelopes it, realize 
the enormity of what it pained the heart of Paul to behold. The 
abominations, after which tlio wayward hearts of the Israelites 
went astray : the idols of the house of Baal : the creeping things 
and abominable beasts : the weeping of the women for Adonis : 
have passed away also : all the idols of the ancient world are dead. 
Great Pan, the representative of Nature-worship, and Pantheism, 
is dead also : but the Hindu worship still exists as a great Ana- 
chronism, a memorial of the unassisted seeking after God of the 
Human Race : and the lapse of centuries has only tended the more 
to degrade its ceremonial, and to press out of its practice, all the 
essence of Truth, and Divine Wisdom, which its wondrous books 
disclose to the astonished student, as having once existed in it. 

Let ,U8 enter one of the temples, for, like the Athenians of old, 
the Hindu carries his reverence very fer, and devotes a lar^ 

E >rtion of his substar ce to alms, and the due^ worship of his 
eities. The spot is often picturesque : the building elegant in 
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its fantastic architectnre : gold is laTishl j spent on the roof : the 
walls are covered with fresco: fine old trees, generally crowded 
with monkeys, overhang the building. In the courtyard, which 
surrounds it, accommodation is found for the attendant priests, 
and mendicants, and for the hospitable kitchen, from which the 
hungry are never sent empty away. Bronze bells are hanging 
over the doorway, and are tolled at stated periods: crowds of 
worshippers bring offerings of food and fresh flowers: strange 
half-naked figures mutter incantations, or chant in sonorous tones 
the contents of the books open before them. We find ourselves 
face to face, and mind to mind, with customs, and ideas, which 
existed in the time of Homer and Solomon. Such may have been 
the ritual of Delphi, of Ammon, of Dagon, of Nisroch, of Amen 
Ea ut Thebes, or Artemis at Ephesus, or Venus in Idalia: but the 
men, who do these things, are our contemporaries in every other 
act of their body, in the thoughts, which rise up in their mind, in 
the material of the dress, with which they drape their bodies, and 
the words which pass from their lips. They desire the things, 
which we desire, and buy the things, which we buy and sell, and 
understand correctly the things which we understand. Yet they 
have remained in their conception of God, and of His Law, and a 
Future State, on a level, which is centuries behind us, and they 
cannot help it. Even the young men, whose intellects have been 
stretched to the measure of our schools, and whoso ideas are re- 
moulded in the matrix of Occidental learning, cannot in all cases so 
far come out of their environment as to apprehend the absurdity, 
and falseness, of what their Priests and the Worshippers are doing. 
Two thousand four hundred years have passed away since the 
famous woids were uttered : 

“ Woe unto him, that saith to the wood : * Awake ! * 

** And to the dumb stone : * Arise, and it shall teach ! ’ 

** Behold it is laid over with gold and silver, 

** And there is no breath at all in it.*’ 

The woe still continucth, and the World, which has in the interim 
advanced so far in every other Science, has been unable to fold up, 
and place away, tho fatal gurOicnt, which it put on in its infancy. 
The Hindu is in very deed the last heir in remainder of the 
mouniful inheritance of our common ancestors : the conceptions 
of the Mahometan, the Buddhist, and the Confucianist, are com- 
paratively modem: the Jew and the Parsi arc but mournful 
survivals of a great Past, disinherited and exiled. The Hindu is 
still in situ,” and as we watch what he is doing we may think 
gently of our forefathers, and thankfully of our greater privileges. 
As rt'gurds the Nature- worshippers of •Africa, North America, 
Oceania, and Asia, they ore altogether in a lower stage of human 
culture, never having risen to the dignity of possessing a Eeligion 
with a Book. 
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The ceremonj of the day has commenced. The Mdngala is 
announced, the morning has dawned, and the deity is awakening : 
loudly chant the Br^thmins, and echo his praises : their voices are 
accompanied by the tabret and the pipe : they lift him up from his 
couch, and place him in his golden chair, wash his limbs, purge 
away the drops of heat : they change his apparel, ofPer some slight 
refreshments, the betel-nut, and the pan-leaf: they retrim the 
lamps, which have become languid, and sweep out the sanctuary. 
We may smile at this insensate conduct, but similar attentions are 
paid daily to the black statue of the Virgin of the Pilar at Sara- 
gossa in Spain, and, because it is a female idol, her clothes are 
changed by aged priests. 

Next comes the Sringara : they anoint the Deity, and perfume 
him : they spare neither oil, nor camphor, nor sandal- wood, nor 
sweet odours. Now is the time for him to receive his Court, and, 
as the morning advances, the worshippers hasten in, and rub their 
heads reverentially against his feet. 

But soon he is a-hungered : their God’s appetite is roused, 
for the Bhoga is come: they bring in delicacies, and pile .up 
costly viands : hands has he, but cannot lift them : mouth 
has he, but cannot open it. He seems to watch with a stony 
gaze, while the Priests with their holy countenances and sleeK 
paunches, and the inferior ministers, help their God to discharge 
the grateful function of eating, and leer round on the votaries, 
as if in satisfying their appetites they were working out a saert^d 
ritual, and offering a soul-saving sacrifice. Kich and respectable 
citizens purchase at^a high price the leavings, the upgatherings 
of this foul banquet, and carry it home tq satisfy the cravings 
of some one of their wives, to whom the blessing of offspring has 
been denied. 

But the god now enjoys his post-prandial nap : the attendants 
fan him, for the air is warm, and the poor foolish blue-fly, who 
mistook the divinity for a log of wood, is brushed -away : the 
dancing-girls, who belong to the temple, watch over his bed, fear- 
less of the excess of his passions, for their modicum of virtue is safe 
from the violence of his rude caress. He sleeps, but his stupid 
eyes remain dpen, though the ingenuity of a French toy-maker may 
remedy this shortcoming : he sleeps till the time arrives to arouse 
him : this is the Utthapan. 

Bouse him now, for the glorious sunset h^s come on. Heaven 
glows like a bright furnace. The Sandya has arrived : it is the 
time of the evening-toilet of his godship. They take off his orna- 
ments and anoint him afresh : they scatter flowers and perfumes, 
which his nostrils cannot inhale: they take him to visit some God 
or Goddess in a neighbouring temple, or to drink in ^e glorious 
prospect of the blessed Earth, the world which is subject to him. 
They take him to his own native place, the forest, where grew the 
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tree, from a log of which he was fashioned. Oh ! glorious art of 
thi) carpenter ! 

Now comes the Say^n. He is weary, but he does not yawn : 
only weak mortals yawn : calmly composed and unchangeable is 
that glorious countenance : perhaps a little of* the paint is rubbed 
off, but that loss will be made good by some devotee at daybreak : 
they place him in his bed : water and refreshments are placed near 
him, and a betel-box ; a dancing-girl is in attendance to cherish 
him : the votaries, who waited for the last service, retire. Far, 
.far off the Profane ! Let him sleep. 

But this intellectual and spiritual slumber has for centuries 
oppressed a nation consisting of two hundred Millions, and under a 
Christian Government lands arc set apart, and revenues assigned, 
for the perpetuation of such folly in every part of the British 
Indian Empire. God forbid, that wo should cease to be tolerant : 
the matter is in His hands. 

Allahabad^ May^ 1867. 


Xll. 

THE CEMETERY. 

** I never pass through a churchyard old, 

** But 1 think I may slumber there, 

** And wonder within me what strange disease 
** Shall bring me to rest so fair.’^ 

These lines of Cox’s on a churchyard are doubtless familiar to 
many of our readers, and truly, when we wander amongst the 
tombs and grave -mounds of an English burial-ground, they may 
ring not unpleasantly in our thoughts ; for though the last resting- 
place of the dead must ever bring to our minds sod and solemn 
remembrances, yet there is a calm pervading peace, a holy repose, 
beneath the shadow of the old church’s tower, or amidst the trees 
and flowers planted and tended by loving hands: the same surname 
recurs ever and ever again, recording young, old, and middle- 
aged, all of one kin gathered to their fathers. There is a feeling 
of companionship even in the grave. But, alas ! how different an 
aspect does an Indian cemetery present! We wandered lately, 
slowly, and sadly too, through the one belonging to our own 
station, a fair type of many another in this country. We entered 
first the old part of the cemetery, which has long since been filled 
with the tombs of those, whose remembrance and name are no 
longer on record, even on their monuments. Large trees have 
grown up and spread their branches over them, and the damp 
green mould, which their shade has caused to come, has fretted 
away the carvings and cfiaced most of the inscriptions. Heavy 
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tad anrightly are these moniimeiits, high columns, the tops of 
which are now lost amidst the branches of the overgrowing trees. 
On one high column a few words still remained, telling of the 
deeds of a gallant General, who died long ago, and of whose 
remembrance and even name this shaft of stone alone bears 
witness. There were broken Corinthian pillars, souare masses 
of stone with carvings of flowers, and weeping angels, which 
might perchance once have been thought handsome and fltting 
memorials to be erected by broken hearts over their lost treasures, 
all now decayed, discoloured, and fast crumbling away ; already 
is all record of the inmate gone, and ere long the very tomb will 
be among things vanished, and yet pcrchancc there still remains, 
in far distant England, a heart, that can in memory see one of 
those spots, one whose thoughts in the still and silent hours 
still turns to that now fast-decaying tomb, and can still picture 
to itself with vivid reality the scene of a newly-opened grave that 
enclosed in its dark recesses all that had nmilo this world bright, 
that took away all that had made India a happy home. Again, 
on another unwieldy monument, we could trace the name of a 
young man, who died, whilst rising to an honourable post in the 
C'ivil Service: so long ago had he been called away that his 
cemtemporark'S, if any remain, arc old men, no longer calling India 
their home ; he is known to no one but the chance passer-by, who 
leads of him as a promising young man fifty years ago. Of the 
friends, who raised this tribute to his memory, nothing is known 
at all. Our minds V,>eeamc so occupied with the thoughts and 
memories that crowded in of what hud been, in years now so long 
numbered with things of the past, that we had almost forgotten 
the dead and sorrowing ones of the present day and hour. Evening 
was closing in upon us, and we hastened fi'om beneath the gloomy 
shade of the overspreading trees to that pait of the cemetery taken 
but lately into use ; hert^ is to be seen a great improvement in 
the monuments and tombs. The simple cross at the head of a 
tiny grave, with tlu; short touching inscription, “ To our dear little 
Charlie.’* The low wliite monument, witli the emblem of on r faith 
enn’ed on it, encircletl with woixis of hope and comfort. A simple 
elepmee marks nearly all these tributes of affection ; perhaps the 
contrast from the deep shade of the old portion of the ground was 
rather too great, for though flowers and shrubs are growing round 
th<»se graves, yet there is a bare new planted look, which, however, 
time will but too quickly remedy. How many tiny tombs we 
passed, how often and often did the words “ our dear child** meet 
our eyes, and we thought how the hearts of many mothers in their 
now still and quiet homes in Great Britain must reinembor this 
Indian-cemetery, nud the little mound that hides the infant form, 
which they laid there. More than once we saw the tomb of a 
young mother beside her infant, but seldom more of the same name 
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lay together ; many, many, lay alone, strangers in a strange home. 
Many tombs were without names, others with only Christian 
names, and then again we found recorded the short history of 
a life, which made the passer-by acquainted with the desolate 
husband or the widowed wife, who had thus told out their grief. 
We recognized names, that wo had heard spoken of in terms of 
esteem or affection, names of those who but a few years since gave 
promise of a long career of honour and of usefulness, and now at 
rest for ever. To those who have long been in India, and have 
been familiar with the place and its denizens from time to time,* 
each familiar name comes back as it were with a shock. Is he 
dead, then ? I had no idea of that.” ** Yes, he has been dead 
ten years.” What, is she buried here ? I heard of her death 
‘‘ a few years since, but I knew not where she fell ; ” and then 
the thought comes back how perhaps many of them, who now sleep 
calmly, once walked up and down these gravel paths as we were 
doing, much in the same spirit, spelling out the names of those 
records of the past, wondering who would fill the newly making 
graves and the wide open space of the future, hoping that we 
might be spared to return to dear England, a hope destined never 
to be realized. Each sickly season, each year, new crops are 
garnered in, and the walls of the cemetery are always expanding ; 
for a few years perhaps a grave is visited and watched over, after 
that the one mourner is called away, or returns to England, and 
with him perishes all the memory of the exact spot, where the 
light of his life went out. We passed an open grave, so small, 
that only an infant’s form could be enclosed in it ; whose little 
treasure was it waiting to receive ? As we lingered near, we saw 
the funeral coming towaixls the spot. Passing up between the 
Protestant tombs came a Homan Catholic priest, whose dalmatic 
and stole showed his creed ; he w'as followed by four boys carrying 
the little white coffin of a baby, one woman in shabby black was 
the only mourner ; a few boys, and two or three curious natives, 
made up the whole procession, for whose edification the priest 
read from a book Latin words, and sprinkled a few drops of holy 
water over the grave. Wo turned to leave the cemetery, and our 
look showed us the poor mother seated on the ground beside the 
fast filling grave, gazing into it with dry despairing eyes, too 
scorched with grief to weep, giving a last farewell to all that now 
remained of her once bright happy child. A few years will pass 
away; new scenes will be visited, new ties spring up, and the 
little grave, if not forgotten, will only be indistinctly remembered, 
one amongst the many that have vanished from the things that are. 

Alk^had^ 1867. 

P.S. She, who accompanied me when I wrote this, within 
a few months was herself laid there, and my Indian career 
came to an end abruptly. London^ 1890. 
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OX THE SUBJECT OF PUNISHING WOMEN FOR 
CERTAIN OFFENCES. 

Letter of the Chief Judge of the PafjAb Froyince (called 
Judicial Commissioner), forwabdiko his own opinion, and 
THAT of his {Subordinate Judges. 

I BEG to foiward an abstract of the opinions of Divisional and 
District Judges, with my own remarks. 

It might be as well to remember, that this discussion is confined 
solely to the question of the expediency of punishing women 
when convicted, for the offence of adultery.** By the Indian 
Penal Code they cannot be punished. Section 497 contains the 
following words: ** In such cases the wife shall not be punishable 
as an abettor.** An abettor, who is present when the act abetted 
is committed, is by Section 1 14 deemed to have committed the act 
in all other offences but this. This is the only offence, for which 
the woman is not punishable ; the reasons are given at large in 
the commentary; for every other offence, abduction, theft and 
criminal misappropriation, the woman is punishable. 

We must also bear in mind, that the Punjab officials aro lightly 
spoken of on this subject. Wo are supposed to be too much 
influenced by sentiment, and to imagine, tluit the cireuinstanrcs of 
this province are exceptional, when in fact this is one of the 
subjects, on which the whole human race ought to have similar 
feelings, and, if we go to the Legislative Council with a request 
to have the law altehid, we must show in what particular the 
people of this province differ from those of other provinces. 

We may narrow the field of discussion : it would bo idle to 
pretend, that the people of Dehli and Hissar Divisions, which have 
been fifty years under our rule, have any particular feeling on the 
subject. There remain, therefore, the three regions of 
I. Sikh-land. 

II. Fathan-land. 

HI. Baluch-land. 

The former is generally occupied by a Hindu population ; the 
tw'O latter by a Mahometan. 

We have to look at this subject from an equitable and far-seeing 
point of view. We must not legislate for one class and one sex. 
NVe must not legislate so as only to meet the wishes and pander 
to the vices and bad habits, and mistaken notions of the present 
generation. Legislation is social education. Good laws should be 
a little in advance of public feeling, and correct the errors of the 
old, and improve the ideas of the new generation. Admitting for 
the sake of argument, that the representatives of the Panjflb proper, 
if they could make their own laws, would at once pass a law to 
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lender women liable to punishment, it would occur to me, that 
such a hasty departure from equiteble principles of legislation 
would be the most convincing proof of the unfitness of the present 
generation at least to be vested with legislative powers. They 
would at once pass a Lion’s law for the benefit of the Lion, in tliis 
as well as other mutters. 8uch is the tendency of all aristocracies. 

Those, who argue that the woman ought on general grounds 
to be punished because she committed an offence, I refer to the 
commentator, page 438, where the reasons of the Indian I aw 
Commissioners are given at full length. I have nothing to add to 
those reasons, and it is hopeless to comhat them on general grounds. 
What right has a husband to come to Court against his wife, when 
his own hands are not clean ? Have they not themselves lived in 
profligacy, sensuality and adultery, either licensed in the form of 
bigamy, tolerated in the form of concubinage, or sanctioned by 
custom in the form of prostitution? By Section 177 of the 
Procedure Code the husband alone can prosecute an adulterer ; all 
things arc presumed bylaw against the spoiler of another’s honour; 
and the Court will as against the adulterer presume, that the 
husband was chaste, and benevolent, but as against the wife the law 
cannot presume any such thing, and how many of the husbands, 
who prosecute their wives, could clear themselves of post-nuptial 
frailty? Will husbands agree to their wives prosecuting them for 
adultery ? 

The objection to the law must then proceed on special grounds, 
that it is in the interest of women, that the law should sanction 
a regulated punishment, to save the offender from a species of 
lynch law at the hands of their husbands. Do the statistics of the 
last twelve years bear out this argument? Should we be acting 
honestly, and bravely, in punishing parties for an offence, for which 
we admit that they do not deserve punishment, merely because 
we cannot protect them from violent personal outrage ? Bemember, 
that the same man, actuated by the same motives, who would kill 
his wedded wife for adultery, would kill his concubine, his mistress, 
his sister-in-law, his daughter-in law, and, 1 add, his own mother. 
1 have during this month sentenced a man to death for this offence, 
who defended himself on the sentimental ground of honour: no 
doubt that in this last case it was mistaken honour, but in many 
cases there is a large admixture, with the so-called honour, of 
disappointed lust, and furious jealousy. Is it not rather our duty 
to stamp out crime by the severest sentences, to carry into every 
house, every chamber, and every bosom, a conviction, that the hand 
of our law is not shortened, and write a new lesson of Iforality in 
the annals of the country side? 1 call the Fanj&b-cry on this 
matter a sentimental cry, a class-cry; one raised in the in- 
terests, in the respectable interests, of husbands; the questionable 
interests of polygamists; the disreputable interests of unfaithful 
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Bensaalists, who are pleased, from father to son, to treat woman as 
a chattel, and who tind her a curse. How uncertain is the cry, 
how entirely the creation of hasty and immature feeling, may be 
iudgcd from a perusal of the enclosed mass of discordant opinions. 
The Deputy Commissioiier of Goojranwala gives a strong opinion 
in favour of maintaining the law, as it stands ; his locum tenens, 
for the few months during absence, has addressed to his Commis- 
sioner a demi-official leUer, wondering that the law of God is set 
aside by human laws. By this periphrasis 1 conclude, that he 
meant the Decalogue, and alluded to the seventh Commandment; 
but such an argument might be used to make covetousness and 
neglect of the Sabbath, and the duties to parents, criminally 
punishable. In tmth there are two parties among the officers 
of Government, and the difference of opinion arises more from 
difference of individual characters than divergence of official ex- 
periences. On the frontier, where violent crime is more rampant, 
the feeling in favour of a change of law is more intensified. The 
population of the frontier is more exclusively Mahometan. This 
opens out another subdivision of the subject; the Mahometan 
looks upon woman as an object of lust, shuts her up in his houses, 
and indulges in polygamy ; the Hindu of the poorer classes looks 
on woman as a useful household drudge, a two-legged beast of 
burden, an article of domestic furniture, the absence of which he 
regrets rather than the misuse and desecration. He is generally 
content with one wife, because he cannot afford to get and keep 
two. With the Hindu the removal of the person and services of 
this wife is the griev^ce, and he will generally take her back, 
and instances have been known of his claiming possession of the 
issue of an adulterous intimacy, as the calf of his cow. The 
Mahometan regards the subject from an entirely different point 
of view, and the people of the better classes, both Hindu and 
Mahometan, who get access to European officials, entertain the 
same views ; they are generally polygamists, often profligates, and 
of course are in favour of penal sanctions to an unequal and left- 
handed contract. So skin-deep is the civilization, which we have 
introduced, that some of our most respectable and esteemed native 
officials are avowedly living in polygamy, or indulging in con- 
cubinage, and post-nuptial profligacy. I only mention this, as an 
argument that in such matters as the penal liabilities of women, we 
must not seek their opinion. 

Moreover, native feeling would not be satisfled, if the wife alone 
were punished, and the widow remained unpunished. The views 
of the men of this country are too large and . comprehensive to 
allow liberty of action to a woman, even when she has discharged 
her duties as daughter and wife; they positively prohibit her 
re -marriage in some families and religions, and in all they assert 
for the relatives of the deceased husband a species of remainder, an 
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estate in fee tail, in the person of the widow, and will consider anj 
measure lamentably iocomplete, which does not ensure the punish- 
ment of widows, for an act, which they are pleased to call adultery, 
but which the law will only describe as immorality. 

Again, what kind of punishment does the law provide for the 
offence ? Fine and imprisonment. Fine would be only an additional 
infliction on the injured husband. Personal chastisement, or whip- 

| )ing is, no doubt, what would sugges^t itself to the mind of native 
egislators ; and for a sensuous offence a sensuous punishment is, 
no doubt, most suitable ; and the medimval institution of the cutty 
stool ” might, with advantage, be re-established, if a patriarchal or 
a municipal system of government were possible, and women only 
were employed to inflict the chastisement ; but such a suggestion 
is utterly inadmissible. The question is not susceptible of argument 
as even possible with our institutions and system of Government. 

There remains, therefore, the gaol only as the receptacle of 
erring women. The unfaithful wife will there find associates in 
thieves, murderesses of their children, perhaps of their husbands. 
Such association does not improve men ; it simply ruins women. 
The utmost term can only be five years; and, although senti- 
mentalists forget it, the woman has a future beyond the prison 
walls. She must on release go somewhere. Will her husband 
receive her, and will she be more fitted for domestic duties by her 
incarceration ? Will her children profit by her gaol- experiences ? 
Wdl her own family receive her? Will she be obliged to take 
refuge in the bazaar, or, being undivorced from her husband, take 
up with a paramour ? It is difficult, 'without passing under review 
a great number of decided cases, to arrive at a safe analysis of the 
precise motive of an injured husband in bringing his wife into 
Court on a charge of simple adultery.” She has not ordinarily 
left his protection, for in that case he could prosecute under a 
distinct charge, section 498, and 1 have ruled, that the woman can 
under that charge be punished, which may induce her to return to 
her husband’s protection. He has punished the adulterer, and 
succeeded in locking him up in the gaol out of harm’s way. His 
wife, therefore, is in his house and removed from temptation ; and, 
if she is disagreeable, quarrelsome, and a bad housewife, that is a 
social evil, which no law can reach, and which no gaol can im- 
prove. One significant fact we have occurring constantly, that no 
sooner has a husband got his wife under sentence, than he often 
petitioned the court to get her out of prison. He found that he 
had invoked an evil spirit, which had rendered his home desolate, 
left his children untended, and his dinner uncooked. He wished 
to frighten his wife by hauling her into Court, but the two-edged 
weapon of the law had destroyed him in its sweep. The unfortu- 
nate man no more wished to be deprived of his wife’s society on 
account of her frail morals, than he wished to bo deprived of the 
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use of his riding mare on account of her ireak knees. What the 
native man really wishes is, that the house of the husband should 
be a prison to the native woman, and that he should have as much 
right under any circumstances, to the person of his wife, os of h^s 
riding mare. Strike away all the sentiment, that surrounds the 
subject, and it will be found, that that is the real object, and no 
British Christian legislature will ever concede such an object. 

What was the practice under the native dynasty which preceded 
us ? What under the native States that surround us ? Ask them. 
Tliey at least have no prisons. What then is the preventive of 
adulteiy, which the introduction of our penal system has with- 
drawn ? It is simply this : we have taken the whip, and the rope, 
and the knife, out of the hand of the husband, father-in-law, and 
brother-in-law; we have more by implication than actual legis- 
lation extended the to them objectionable law of the liberty of the 
subject to the weaker sex, and we have by significant punishments 
plit down the Lynch -law of the Indian wife-slayers. 

But it is stated that the dread of punishment will deter women. 
It is difficult to attach a precise meaning to this phrase. We 
cannot continue the native practice, as a kind of ^'brutum fulmen,” 
never to be enforced but only quoted *^in terroiem.” Fear of a 
few months in prison, which is all that our law could possibly 
inflict, will not deter. If any fear will deter, it will be personal 
fear of their husbands and relatives, and the knowledge, that 
however sure will be the vengeance of the law upon the murderer- 
husband, it will not restore the murdered wife to life. This “ argu- 
mentum ad feeminarn ” is the only remedy that I know of. 

Lahor, i860. 


XIV. 

PROTEST AGAINST PUBLIC EXECUTION OF 
CRIMINALS. 

Attention is drawn to the mode, in which the extreme penalty of 
the Law is carried out, hoping that it may lead to an alteration in 
the practice throughout Northern India. 

The executions in the City are very numerous, as the same 
Judge decides the cases of two other J^istricts. My assistant has 
superintended a greater number of these melancholy operations 
than he has been months in the Service. 

It is notorious, that the Unfortunate offenders have committed 
crimes, for which they justly suffer, but these crimes were com- 
mitted from motives of jealousy, uncontrolled passion, and a 
mistaken feeling of honour. The sympathy of the people is with 
them, and no good is gained by the offensive and disgusting 
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exhibition, to which the children, and, I regret to say, the female 
population, are periodically treated. If the parties suifcring were 
highway robbers, or professional assassins, it would be better, that 
they should suffer on the spot, or in the neighbourhood, where 
their crime was committed, but what good example can arise from 
hanging a poor fellow, who killed his wife in a distant town, in the 
presence of the boys and women of this City ? 

Outside the walls on a rising eminence on one side of the 
highway are two masonry pillars of considerable size, and striking 
for their whiteness. Some active magistrate in former days erected 
a permanent gallows, as if ho were living in a country, where 
atrocious crime was rampant, or where it was necessary to terrorize 
our subjects. 1 beg to suggest the demolishing of this odious 
building, and further that all future executions take place within 
the outer walla of the Prison on a temporary gallows prepared after 
a proper model to prevent painful accidents : there in the presence 
of the Authorities, or any person applying for permission, the poor 
wretch must pay the penalty of the law, which he or she may have 
outraged. I cannot imagine a more painful duty for an English 
gentleman than to have to hang a poor trembling woman in the 
presence of a gaping unfeeling crowd : yet this happened a few 
weeks ago : owing to the distance of the permanent gallows from 
the Gaol a melancholy procession has to be formed on the old 
Tyburn-tree fashion and the Public Officials and the people of the 
City become hardened and debased by the periodical exhibition of 
violent death conducted by authority. 

Add to this, a sickening contention at the foot of the gallows 
about the clotiies of the deceased : complaints are made by the 
Hangman about the reduction of his fee by a late order ; details of 
prisoners are then told off to carry back the ladder and ropes : the 
body is then claimed and carried i.way as a sort of martyr, by 
relatives and co-religionists. In one instance within the lust year 
an unclaimed body was made o»ji ^o the Civil Surgeon, who 
in a neighbouring ditch separated the head from the body for 
surgical purposes. These are painful details ; something of the 
same kind must happen in every District ; they are much to bo 
deprecated by every humane officer of Government, and the only 
effectual cure is to order, that Executions in future only take place 
within the walls: the body •’ud clothes shou^\ be made over to 
such friends as come forward, or be decently interred : the hangman 
to have his fee only. 

Utter to Governments Banda, North India, December i 6 th, 1853. 
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XV. 

SENTENCE OF DEATH ON THE MURDERER OF 
THE FIRST VICTIMS OF THE MUTINY OF 1857. 


Chafoe; Mubdeb of Mr. Fraser, Capt. Douglas, Miss Jeeeinos, 
AND Miss Clifford. 


THE CROWN VERSUS MOGHAL BEG. 

The trial was conducted entirely in the English language. The 
Indian Penal Code did not apply, as the olfence was committed in 
1857. The trial took place under the old procedure. 

There is no medical evidence, but the fact, that Mr. Fraser, 
Capt. Douglas, Miss Jennings, and Miss Cliffonl, were put to death 
in the City of Dehli on the nth of May, 1857, sufficient 
notoriety to be accepted without further proof. The deceased Mr. 
Fraser was Commissioner of Dehli. Capt. Douglas commanded the 
King of Dehli^s Guard, and Miss Jennings and Miss Clifford were 
unfortunately guests in his house on the day of the mutiny of the 
MIrat Garrison. It is unnecessary to go over the whole evidence 
taken before the Commissioner, but it may be remarked, that the 
witnesses were eye-witnesses : that their presence on the spot is 
explained by the fact, that their duties took them there : there is 
sufficient discrepancy in the petty details of their statements to 
show, that there has been no conspiracy, and yet these discrepancies 
do not invalidate the general effect of their testimony. 

After the lapse of & many years all the excited feelings of the 
time have cooled down. The prisoner was named by witnesses, 
who gave testimony before the Court held for the trial of the 
King in 1858 : he has been hunted down, and at length in i86z 
has been confronted with, and recognized by, witnesses, who knew 
him well, and saw him strike Mr. Fraser, strike Capt. Douglas, 
and stand with sword drawn over the bodies of the two young 
ladies ; heard him boasting of what he had done, and giving orders 
as to the disposal of the plundered property. The prisoner had 
opportunity to cross-examine : he alleges, but does not prove, 
ill-will betwixt himself and the witnesses : nor is it apparent, 
what they would gain by swearing away the life of an obscure 
person, with whom they had had no dealings for the last four 
years. The rest of his defence amounts to a simple denial. The 
Commissioner finds a verdict of Guilty, and I entirely agree 
with him. 

The Commissioner proposes a sentence of death, and that the 
execution take place in the front of the Palace of Dehli. I have 
no hesitation in passing this sentence, and forward all the papers 
for the concurrence of the Lieutenant-Governor. 
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Sad as are the details disclosed m this trial, still as regards the 
young ladies it is a comfort to be able to believe firmly, (as the 
evidence here recorded warrants us in doing,) that they were 
murdered then and there in the first confusion of the outbreak : the 
Prisoner was setm standing with his drawn sword over their bodies. 

It is also consolatory to the friends of the deceased public officers 
to know, that they fell at their posts, doing their best to stem the 
outbreak, of the extent of which they had no conception. 

It is suggested, that an abstract of this trial and decision be sent 
to the Local Press. 

Lah 6 r, Feb: 1, 1862. 


XVI. 

ON THE SUBJECT OF VIOLENT CRIME, AND ITS 
PUNISHMENT, ON THE AFGHA'N FRONTIER, 
BEYOND THE INDUS. 

With all duo deference to the Commander-in -Chief (Lord 
Strathnaira), His Exeolloncy has opened out in an indirect way 
a subject of the highest importance. He has touched upon 
matters, for which we, the chief judicial authorities of the 
Panjab, will have to account to a higher than an Earthly 
Tribunal. 

In such countries as Turkey and Syria, with which His Ex- 
cellency and I myself arc acquainted, human life is very cheap. 
There is no systematic and regular hunting down of crime. If the 
authorities are roused to action, they content themselves with a 
signal rough and ready vengeance on the tract, the village, the 
family, supposed to be guilty of the outrage. The action of Justice 
is spasmodic, the punishments often vicarious, and consequently 
there has been, and there is, no improvement of the social state 
of the people, and there never will be, if the same want of system 
continues. 1 write from knowledge, having visited Turkey and 
Syria with my eyes open, and with experience of the annexation 
of the Pan jab, in which I had taken part. 

Our policy on the Afghiin Frontier has been difierent. Our aim 
has been to conquer the fierce passions of the tribe as well as their 
country : to read stern yet elevating lessons : to hunt down steudily 
and unflaggingly the offender in every outrage : to stamp out 
violent crime, but allow no vicarious punishment ; to let it go forth 
to every village, and every homestead, that the arm of the law 
is not shortened, that the British Government will do its best to 
punish every one guilty of violent crime, but will not punish the 
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innocent just for the sake of appearing to punish crime by exe- 
cuting somebody. 

Can there be any doubt, that our policy has been just as well as 
expedient? Of the 177 Criminals, whom the Commissioners after 
trial found guilty, and recommended for Capital Execution, ten 
only have been acquitted by tliis Court in seven years. Six were 
in one case in 1856. If in iifty^two cases a sentence of trans- 
portation for life has, by onler of the Executive Government, been 
substituted for Death, the reason lies deeper, and I will proceed to 
explain it. 

It is one thing after a smart ride down the frontier, and in total 
ignorance of the people and their language, to discuss crime and 
punishment in a general way : it is another to look carefully 
through the evidence recorded by the Superior Court, on which the 
life of a fellow- creature rests, and to know, that on your erring 
and feeble judgment depends the fate of one of God’s creatures. 
It is one thing for a Commissioner, under the old system, to recom- 
mend a sentence of Death, knowing well, that with the higher 
Court rests the decision, and another, under the new Code of 
Criminal Procedure, to pass sentence as Sessions Judge, and be 
a sharer in the responsibility of an act of Justice, or of Judicial 
Murder. 

Individually, I have no sentimental objection to the punishment 
of Death. !Not only do I recognize its existence as part of the 
laws of my country, but I find it among the precepts of my 
religion. I admit its expediency and necessity. To hang a bad 
man is a bad use to put him to, but to let a bad man live, and 
commit more crimes, is to make still worse use of him thgn to bang 
him. The best part of my daily w’^ork is to w^ade through the 
records of crime, and to arrive at judgments, which affect the lives 
of my fellow creatures. On an average I sentence one to death 
every week, and yet I have now the painful duty thrust upon me 
to justify myself against the charge of Loixi Strathnaim of not 
hanging enough. 

On this frontier I have not hesitated to pass a sentence of Death, 
contrary to the opinion of two experienced Commissioners, who 
only recommended imprisonment for life ; on this frontier I have 
sentenced three brothers to be hanged on the same gallows on the 
scene of their frightful crime, and their land to be confiscated. In . 
more than one case, the Lieutenant-Governor has not concurred 
with the extreme sentence passed by me. In cases, in which in- 
fluential friends of the condemned have interfered, I have never 
recommended modification of sentence. 

There has been a condition precedent in all such cases ; that the 
Judge has been satisfied that : 

( 1 ) That an ofiPcnce has been committed ; 

(2) That the party charged is the offender. 
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Society may be satisfied, if a victim be offered up whether guilty 
or not, whether the murdered man is dedd or not. The tight of 
bodies hanging in chains, as in Turkey, the account of the fierce 
vengeance poured out on an offending tribe by a ruthless stupid 
semibaibarous ruler, impresses the traveller with a great idea of 
executive vigour. It is, however, dangerous to form a judgment 
from what is 'bus seen or heard. If a traveller had happened to 
ride by the spot, where the three brothers were hanging for a 
share in an agrarian outrage of the Irish type in the valley of 
Peshawar, or by the spot in the Dcrajat, where a woman and her 
paramour were expiating together their joint crime of assassination 
of a husband, he would perhaps have brought away an opinion, 
equally unfounded, of the bloody severity, with which we enforce 
the law. 

What I should nither fear for the Panjab would be a judicial 
visit from some great Crown Lawyer, who would patiently wade 
through the Recoids, and, like the recording angel, separate our just 
sentences from what may prove to have been judicial murders. 
The Commissioners, and Judicial Commissioners, have in all cases 
acted by their consciences, but the judgment of man is liable to 
error. The people of the frontier are notorious for perjury of the 
worst dye the fiercest passions are roused, and we find the true 
evidence disguised, and defiled, by gross and false additions, for the 
purpose of tying the rope tighter round the victim^s neck. 

Has the offence been committed ? Is the accused guilty ? These 
are the questions : this is decided by evidence. That evidence is, 
or ought to be, and, as long as I have anything to do with the 
subject, shall be controlled by those laws of evidence, which the 
consent of the English people, and the wisdom of English judges, 
have stamped upon English Courts, wherever they exist. 

The subject narrows itself to the correct apportioning of the two 
offences, which the law allows for the offence of murder, 

(1) Death. 

(2) Transportation for life. 

The question is one of revocable, or irrevocable, sentences. 

My own views are expressed in my Criminal Report of the whole 
Province of the Pan jab for 1861, which I quote : 

“ The number of capital sentences during the year amount to 45, 
‘‘or 19 in excess of last year. Some cases have been of peculiar 
“atrocity. In some instances I have sentenced to Death, when 
“ the Commissioner only recommended transportation for life : but 
“ in many cases 1 have given the minor penalty contrary to the 
‘ recommendation of the Commissioner. Under the new Criminal 
“ Code the Commissioner in his capacity of Session Judge will 

record his own sentence, and send for confirmation only. On him 
“ will devolve a much heavier responsibility than before. When- 
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**ever it baa been establisbed beyond doubt, that tbe crime was 
committed, tbut the sufferer was a woman, or the offender a 
^‘habitual criminal, or the case marked with peculiar deliberation 
and atrocity, 1 have never hesitated to pass the extreme sentence : 
'*but whenever in the absence of direct evidence there was not 
such a complete coincidence of circumstantial proof as to shut out 
** the possibility of another hypothesis but that of tho guilt of the 
** accused, 1 have hesitated to pass an irrevocable sentence on facts 
“ not entirely conclusive. I have not yet succeeded in ray proposi- 
“tion to remove execution of capital sentences from the popular 
** gaze, hut all standing gallows, the remnants of the Great Mutiny- 
*‘Tear, 1857, have been removed.** 

I stand by these opinions so long as I have the honour to be 
Chief Judge of tho Pan jab. I will not confirm the sentence of 
death, when there is an unexplained hypothesis, which admits of 
the innocence of the accused. Still less will I do so, when there 
is a possibility, that the party alleged to be murdered is not dead. 
It would cause a scandal to Justice to hang a roan, whom the 
neighbourhood knows to be innocent. The moral influence of our 
Courts would be impaired, if the murdered man reappcjared, and 
asked why we had sentenced to death his murderer. Here 1 see 
my way clearly, and intend to follow it. Tho Judge, who tries or 
reviews the case, and whose time is employed in such duties, is 
the only person, who knows the narrow margin, which separates 
proof from doubt. How easily an injudicial mind jumps to con- 
clusions ! How slowly the judicial mind arrives at a conviction ! 
It is a matter, on wh^h the Judge’s training, intellect, and above 
all his conscience, are concerned, and we must leave it to him, if 
we wish our Courts to be respected and to work a reformation 
among the people. Careful and conscientious investigations cannot 
hut work a moral effect upon the rude tribes of the Afghan frontier. 
During our brief occupation of Afghanistan in 1839-40 stories 
were current of the wrong men being hanged by our young un- 
trained officers. Such stories may have been false. We have none 
such in the Frontier Divisions of the Pan jab. If I mistake not, 
the slow, uncompromising, but certain, progress of Judicial investi- 
gation must work a more lusting effect on the moral conscience of 
the people than the spasmodic severity of a Turkish Pasha in his 
Divan, accompanied by habitual languor of a corrupt Police, and 
lethargic Magistrate in the field. We seem to have kept the just 
medium, and I trust may continue to l^ecp it, viz. systematic 
hunting down of the offenders in cveiy case of violent crime : full 
investigation : fair and open tnal : neither indecent haste, nor un- 
warrantable delay: clearly recorded judgment of the Judge who 
tried the case : submission of that- judgment to the sifting and 
criticism of the Chief Judge of the Province : no inspect of personS| 
and a long rope when the necessity occurs. 
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I have not attempted to justify the proceedings of this Court on 
technical grounds: we must regard the subject from a higher 
point of view. 

Letter to Governments Lahdry Sept, 16, 1862. 


XVII. 

ON UNDUE DEFERENCE TO HINDU 
IDOL-WORSHIP. 

Faeagraphs are going the round of the Indian Press, that one of 
the Judges of the High Court indulged in tokens of undue respect 
to a heathen Idol in Bangal, on the occasion of his being present 
at an entertainment during the autumn-festival. 

We leave it to the learned Judge to set the public right as to 
what he really did, and the motive which actuated him. We can 
neither condemn, nor defend, until we know the action, and the 
spirit of the action. It is presumed, that the Judge was the guest 
of some native gentleman, and being conducted in the course of 
the evening’s entertainment in the front of the Idol, in whose 
honour the feast was given, he allowed himself out of courtesy to 
his host to take cognizance of an object, which all around him 
were unmistakeably worshipping, and were assembled for that 
pui'pose. Here, if we mistake not, was the error of the Judge. 
He had not felt the ground before he walked upon it. If he had 
seated himself at an upper window to see a procession go by, 
merely as an object of curiosity, he would have been liable to no 
more imputation than that which attaches to any visitor to Rome : 
hut if without his knowledge ho was suddenly led by his host into 
the presence of an Idol richly decorated, and the object of devotion 
to all around, he should have been on the alert, and have been 
guarded in action and words, and remembered, that his position 
was an embarrassing one. A man of the world, ready for any 
contingency, would have turned to his host and admired the archi- 
tecture of the room, or the brilliancy of the decorations, and ignored 
the Idol in a civil but decided way : in fact, given it the “ cut-dead.” 

The English in India greatly err, both official and non-official, 
from want of circumspection in these matters. The great ** shoe 
question is sometimes mixed up in the matter. It is manifestly 
improper for any person to enter a private dwelling, or a place set 
apait for public worship, without some instinctive act of courtesy 
and respect. The Oriental removes his shoes on such occasions: 
the Occidental takes ofp his hat, and with regard to those amphibious 
animals, who hover betwixt the two great divisions of Society, 
black and white, it is obvious that they must do one or the other : 
the Farsi must take off his helmet, or his boots: the Anglicized 

21 
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native of Bengal must take off liis ehoea or his turban. No Court 
of Justice, and no English gentleman, should tolerate any infraction 
of this rule. So also, when visits are paid by English Gentlemen 
to Natives of rank, they instinctively take off their hats : and as 
regards places of public worship they had better abstain from going 
to them : but if from motives of curiosity they persist on going, 
they are in duty bound to uncover the head or the feet. In most 
cases it is quite sufficient to uncover the head, as the educated 
natives of India have the instinct of gentlemen. But there are 
some places of peculiar sanctity, or with pavements of rich mosaic 
work, that entiy is not permitt^ without removing the European 
shoe, or putting on a stocking, which is drawn over the shoe, and 
there need be no scruple of conscience in making this concession, 
for all visitors to the Seraglio of Constantinople are called upon to 
make the same, to preserve the marble floor from injury. 

Some of our countrymen go further, and allow themselves to 
make offerings, and to be covered with ridiculous garlands and 
ornaments; they accept presents of flowers, and other objects of 
supposed sanctity, given at least with a feeling of idolatrous rever- 
ence, if not received in the same spirit. All this is highly to be 
condemned. If it be done thoughtlessly, let people think in future 
what they are doing : if done advisedly, let them be ashamed of 
what they have done. There ia no difficulty in civilly declining to 
take any part in a mere ritual worship. 

Pioneer ^ Allahahdd^ 1867. 


XVIII. 

THE DIRGE OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

She is dead, that good old lady, gone to her grave: let us tell 
of her works that will live afti^ her. She ruled vast provinces ; 
she governed people innumerable ; she crushed mighty Kings ; she 
terrified Royal houses ; she rifled Palaces, and she rejoiced in their 
plunder : with a stroke of paper she raised up new dynasties, in* 
a moment of petulance her fingers rubbed out Empires from the 
map of the world. 

She died a good old age, nor did she wish to go : she was overlain 
by the mighty infant, which she had produced. She was strangled 
by her jealous mother Britannia: she was a vast anomaly, and 
a living miracle : European nations stood gazing in astonishment : 
Asiatic thrones toppled over before her. 

She may now sleep soundly, that good old lady: no wordy 
petitions of her people, no refractory remonstrances of her Governors 
will disturb her: no thunderings of Parliament will arouse her: 
still she has left a great name behind her : she has avenged the 
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isfalt of oentaries at Ohainf ; sbe has snuffed out soToreigns at 
Lahdr ; she bM restored quiet to vast regions ; she has crush^ the 
indigenous manufactures of India ; gallantiy she stood out for every 
abuse, and fought to the last for every monopoly. Kings’ daughters 
were among her honourable women : the crumbs from her table 
were eaten by descendants of one hundred ancestors : Kings and 
Potentates fed on her bounty, and her daily dole amounted to 
a Royal ransom. She bad feasted Royal guests, and stuffed old 
Corporations. She raised statues of marble to W servants, her 
medals were worn proudly^ b^r Heroes and Princes. 

For in war she was invincible : in England sbe wore the mask 
of poaco and moderation, in Asia she was the greatest tyrant and 
greatest oppressor. Her cannon were counted by thousands, her 
armies by tons of thousands : she has cradled mighty Glenerals, and 
suckled heaven-bom Ministers. Many a triumph has she celebrated 
over nations unknown to the Romans, to which the phalanx of 
Alexander never reached : many a virgin fortress has she violated : 
many an unstained banner has she trampled upon. For one hundred 
years she was never in peace, her sword was always drawn : she 
rejoiced in the sound of the trumpet, and neighed like a war horse 
to the buttle : when she marched, nations trembled: for she slew* 
her thousands, and captured her tens of thousands. 

Did she. neglect the arts of peace P It there was anything new, 
if anything wonderful, if the Glenius of Moderns had added aught 
to the wMom of Ancients, she was the first to adopt it. She 
bridled vast rivers ; she compelled the torrent to change the course, 
which it had followed for centuries : she paved her roads in iron : 
she made the lightning her mouthpiece, and ploughed the sea with 
her keels: she gathered in annual millions: her store-houses, her 
treasuries, were novor empty : she took up royal loans : her credit 
never fuiled in the exchange : she was not bom great, but she 
aohiuvoil greatness ; she start^ as a spinner and weaver, and became 
a great Warrior : her flog was seen everywhere : she became the 
Queen of the East : her ships had once borne manufactures, but 
now oannon : her writers became soldiers : her clerks were turned 
into Gonerals ; her store-houses into Castles. She made laws, such 
as wero novor made before: she fed the feasts of Baal, and 
worshipped hideous idols: she suppressed odious crimes, and put 
a stop to abominable practices: she levied taxes on bathers in 
rivers, and went snags with the Priest in the Temple : she ate of 
meats offered to idols: she porscouted Missionaries, and placed the 
Word of Oud under a ban : and not all the wealth of Ind will gild 
that stain, not all tlie pearls of Githay will efface that blot. 

8ho possi^ssiHl many anciont cities, but she built i-ast new ones : 
the loMest ranges of mountains could not bound her dominions : 
tlio most gigautio stroams drained, but oould not span, hor limits : 
her ambaniadors ruled like a Government : her servants were as 
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crowned heads : she paid tribute in shawls of Kashmir, she made 
presents of diamonds to Queens, and heedlessly flung away, strings 
of pearls and emeralds : her servants bore sceptres, and her subjects 
eat on thrones : she founded colleges, she built hospitals : she cast 
cannon : she launched ships of war : her observatories raked the 
heavens, her cotton once clothed the world : nought in past days 
came near her : nought in future can surpass her. 

And did she show signs of decay ? In her last breath she puffed 
but a principality: in her dying agonies she squeezed in half 
a kingdom. Her plains were white with tents : she was mapping 
her kingdom : she was counting her people : she was making her 
codes. She was felling immemorial forests, and bridging mighty 
streams: her morning was spoken out by the brazen voices of 
a thousand trumpets : the midday gun boomed heavily through her 
far and wide cantonments: the drums of a hundred Regiments 
welcomed her sunset: she was suspending her Judges, she was 
dismissing her Majors: she was cutting her Apothecaries: she 
was planting her tea-gardens : she was feeding millions in Asia 
with the salt of Cheshire : she was clothing her people with the 
cotton of America : she was cramming her students with the new- 
fangled philosophy of Eiu'ope. She was jobbing in the city : she 
was electing sons-in-law : she was caressing old women, and talking 
nonsense in council with old men. Her elephants were without 
number, her camels beyond calculation ; she said, I will be the 
Lady of Asia for ever:” she was paying her idle and dissolute 
pensioners with the lakh : she rewarded her old servants with the 
cowrie : sometimes so stingy, that she saved a rupee, sometimes 
so extravagant, that, she threw away a crore. She was killing by 
persecution and death those, who dared to speak unpleasant truths : 
she was promoting to office the flattering liar. 

And when she fell, every hand was raised against her : he that 
wished well to India thought he did good service in insulting her : 
she had unassisted built up an empire mightier than that of Rome, 
but she herself was swept away like a cobweb : vested with such 
mighty powers, the paymaster of so many millions, the pension 
giver of so many hundreds, whose liberality had ennobled families, 
and whose gifts had embellished princely houses, who had made 
treaties with Sovereigns, and trodden under foot empires, who hud 
poured the wealth of Ormuz and Cathay into England, w'ho had 
wedded the seas of India and China : in the hour of calamity sho 
had no friends : like the bridegroom of the Adriatic she fell in 
a day, because she knew not the wisdom of the time, and wus in- 
capable of self-reform, and it was not the enemy, that did her this 
disgrace, for then she might have borne it : it was from hands, into 
which she had placed a sceptre, that she received deadly insult: it 
was from those mouths, which she had filled with good things, that 
she was called Cheese Monger and Rascal”: yea, it was her own, 
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her familiar friends, who had taken sweet connsel with her, that 
did her this injury: .those, who had driven her on into unjust 
aggression, now railed at her lust for conquest : those, who had 
wasted her money in idle shows, now cried Shame on her for her 
extravagance : those, who had saddled her statute book with incom- 
prehensible laws, now denounced her as incapable. When she 
traded mightily and her ships returned laden with cotton, then 
they cried, ** Behold one, who has plundered the East, and exacts 
from the West.” When she pulled down her store-houses, and 
broke up her fleets, and left the cotton-fields of India free to the 
merchants of England, they cried : Behold one regardless of the 
interests of her country.” The Briton raved about the want of 
privileges, the Indian demanded the expulsion of the Briton. The 
frothy Babu declaimed in the Town Hall such treasons, as would 
have cost him his head under any Government of Europe. 

But she died not silently: bristling like the wild Hog on her 
3wn plains, she fought gallantly to the last : it was a compound 
of mixtures ; it was a confliction of prescriptions that destroyed 
her. Cotton of Manchester was thrust down her throat with the 
codification of laws. Knives of Sheffield were mixed up with the 
preaching of the Gospel. Salt of Droit wich was compounded with 
the mild virtues of the Hindu, and the lawn sleeves of the Bishop : 
there was much talking and little legislation : there was a hum- 
ming about justice, and a summing about Bevenue ; and there 
was a chattering about the Hindu, and a clattering about the 
Mahometan, and a smattering about everything. Old squires 
scratched old heads, read up old histories, and thumbed old maps : 
hard words were spoken by soft, very soft, speakers : clever lies 
were told by stupid orators : there was a sounding of brass in the 
Commons, and a tinkling of cymbals in the Lords : there was a 
chattering of parrots in the Committee room, and a braying of asses 
in the Town Hall : everybody talked of what nobody knew about : 
some with six sons to become judges, others with ten nephews to 
be soldiers : they forgot her, who did the great work ; they forgot 
the Empire, which she raised ; they forgot the people, whom she 
governed : of frothy sentiment there was much, of ribaldry not a 
little ; of wisdom not a pennyweight, of real benevolence not a 
barley corn. Judge of their words, and they meant Justice, Free*^ 
dom, and Education : look at their actions, it was Cotton, and 8alt^ 
and Pottery: it was Patronage, Place, and Jobbery. The Pro- 
vinces were bleeding, the Directors were feasting, the great people 
were debating, no thought of the vast, heathen, ignorant, wild, 
but gentle, submissive, intelligent people. The question was one 
between Whig and Conservative in power, and Kadical and Tory 
out: astmggle between Leadenhall Street and Manchester: the 
chartered merchants, who founded, and the chartered libertines, who 
wished to share the commerce of the East. It was a war between 
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Woollen Jackonets, and lawn Bishops, between sharp cutting knives 
made to sell, and sharper cutting Attorneys to be bought : the 
Cheshire lords wished to salivate India with salt, the West 
India Merchants to surfeit her with sugar: the thoughtful tallow' 
chandler wished to supply the Bengali hut with dips, the enter- 
prising muffin-seller wish^ to feed the poor Madrasi with crumpets. 
The lawyer, who had sucked the Presidency orange dry, was 
anxious to be let loose on the fat gardens of the Mofasil. Bank- . 
rupt Merchants, who had robbed widows’ houses in the city, were ^ 
anxious to flesh the steel of their maiden hrms on the orphans of 
India : Stocking Merchants of Lancaster wished to protect the legs 
of the mild Hindu from the cold : potterers of Derby wished to 
supply goblets for the wine quaffing of the Mahometan: ** nothing, 
like leather,” cried the saddler, nothing like newspapers,” cried 
the Editor. French moduteB were arranging to clothe the Indian 
girl in lace and chip bonnets : the warming-pan seller wished tO| 
supply his wares for the comfort of the aged : the maker of skates 
proposed a cargo for the amusement of the young: a wonderful 
and disinterested show of patriotism seized all classes, but amidst 
such abundance of sack not one pennyworth of bread, not one 
word for the interest of millions. It was a spectacle for angels to 
weep at, for foreign nations to exult in, for Great Britain to hang 
her head in shame : for India to howl at and execrate. 

Lay the sheet reverently over her face, the poor old lady. 
Scatter some laurels, for she has well deserved them. Scatter over 
her some leaves of Bohea, some grains of the somnolent poppy, for 
her teas lost England the empire of America, her poppies have 
opened the way to dominion in China. She had a larger grasp 
than Semiramis : was more magnificent than Cleopatra, more stub- 
born than Elizabeth, more shameless than Catherine. Search the 
history of the world, and there will be found no parallel of the 
wonder of her empire, and the ingratitude under which she fell* 
Dehli Sketch-Book^ May let, 1859. 


XIX* 

A TREATY TO SUBDIVIDE BRITISH INDIA. 

The Roman Catholic organ at Lyons has published a map of British 
India, divided into dioceses by the Church of Rome under a treaty 
betwixt the Pope, and the King of Portugal. The dominiona 
of this petty Eingling are so small in India, that there is a current 
story that, on one occasion, when owing to European complications,, 
the idea of annexing them to Britirii India was under disoussioni 
the Magistrate of the adjacent district was ask^ what increase of 
establishment would be necessary for the additional charge, and 
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his reply was that a few additional scavengers, and water carriers, 
would suffice. Yet this potentate, who amidst the millions of 
British India ranks on a level with the chief of the Maidive 
Islands, unites with the prisoner of the Vatican and publishes 
a Map, which they are pleased to call Les Indes Evangeliques.” 

A perusal of the Annual Reports of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society reminds me, that the Pope has not struck out a new 
idea, hut is only following the example of his great antagonist in 
the strife on his part to enslave souls, and on the part of the Bible 
Society to set them free. The whole world has been mapped out 
without the permission of their Earthly rulers as part of the 
coming Kingdom. France appears not in Departments or Provinces, 
but in Colperteur-divisions. The City of Rome and the reserved 
little city of St. Peter are not forgotten : both the Vatican, and 
the Propaganda arc within the regular beat of the Italian Bible- 
distributor. Provision has been made for the Pope’s spiritual 
welfare, if he found leisure to turn from his Breviaries, and Bulls, ■ 
and Syllabus, to read in the Vernacular the Word of God. 

The Viceroy of British India can look upon the erection of these 
dioceses of the Roman Catholic . Church in India, as a matter 
of entire indifference : perhaps his Secretary points out to His 
Excellency, that a fly has walked across the Map of British India* 
The Khalif of the Mahometans, the Chief Lama of the Buddhists, 
the Chief Rabbi of the Jews, the Patriarch of the old Syriac 
Church, or the General of the Salvation Army, may some dgy. 
publish maps of the same description, parcelling out India from 
their own point of view. The divisional arrangements of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society are much more important and 
real, and the impression produced by a judicious distribution of the 
Scriptures to each man in his own Vernacular, cannot fail to be 
abiding and blessed, when Pope, King, Khalif, Lama, Rabbi, 
Patriarch, and General Booth, have passed away. 

BihU Society HeporUr^ London, 1887. 


XX. 


THE CENSUS OF BRITISH INDIA. 

UimxBSTAirniiro, that there will be a Census of British India in 
tile course of next year, I take the liberty of asking you to submit 
to the consideration of H. E. the Viceroy in Council the following 
remarks. 

It is most desirable, that this Census should exhibit the remu k- 
aUe social phenomena of British India, represented by Religion, 
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Caste or Tribe, and Language in the fullest and most uniform 
detail. No other country in the world can exhibit such a remark- 
able picture, and no Oovemment, save that of British India, would 
hare the power, or will, to delineate it with photographic accuracy. 

A careful study of the last Census shows, that the distinguish^ 
and meritorious officers, who conducted it, were not acting in 
concord, or communication with each other, nor did they adopt 
the same terminology, or exhibit their labours in the same form. 

Religion, The Government of India ought to decide, after con- 
sulting local authorities, how many recognized cults there are, and 
not allow sects of one great Religion to be entered separately, nor 
on the other hand allow persons of totally distinct religions to be 
grouped together: nor again is it sufficient to add a non-descript 
group of “ other religions.” A little consideration will show, that 
in addition to the three great Bouk-Keligions, the Brahmanical, 
Buddhist, and Mahometan, there are separate distinct Religious 
Communities, odious to, and hating the Brahmanical Religion, and 
yet carelessly classed among the adherents of the latter. Such are 
the Chumars, numbering three Millions in the North-Western 
Provinces, the Lingaites, very numerous in Southern India, the 
Non-Arian Nature- Worshippers of the slopes of the Himalaya, 
Central India, and Southern India, amounting to many Millions: 
to class such under the dominant Brahmanical Religion is as grimly 
ironical as to class an Anabaptist as a Roman Catholic. On the 
other hand, 1 read in despatches of Sikh, Jew^ and Parsi, Now 
Sikhs are essentially only Sectarians of the Brahmanical Religion, 
and, unless it be determined to enter Sects, as well as Religions, 
which would be a task of great and useless labour, they need not 
appear in the Census at all, as a separate class. 

The enumeration of such classes as Prostitutes, Eunuchs, or 
Catamites, should not bo tolerated, they must disappear in the 
general population. 

Caste. I trust that the Government of India will adhere stead- 
fastly to the conviction, that Caste is a social, and not a religious, 
phenomenon. It is true, that among the lower classes all practical 
religious conceptions have dwindled down to the necessity of not, 
breaking Caste-Rules : yet, on the other hand, the great Rajput 
Caste is divided into two equally powerful and haugli'ty branches, 
the Mahometan Rajput, and the Hindu Rajput. In the North 
of India we find the same division of other great Castes : and the 
analogue of Caste among the Hindu is the Tribe among the 
Mahometan, which obviously has no relation to Religion. There; 
are features also in the classification of Caste, which should be* 
home in mind : two great Subdivisions should be made : I. Ances- 
tral or Historical, II. Commerciid. Taking the extremes of each. 
Subdivision, the Brahmin on the one hand, and the^ Sweet-m<*at 
Seller, or Carpenter, on the other, there can be no difficulty, but 
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intermediately there will be difficulty. It will greatly facilitate 
the ultimate dealiog by legislation with Caste (if ever such a 
necessity were forced upon the State), to separate from the really 
peculiar phenomenon of Indian Society, the Ancestral Caste, the 
pseudo-Casto of the lower classes, which exists in the form of 
Trade-Unions and Guilds all over the world. Care should be 
taken to show, that Caste does not exist among the fifty Millions 
of Mahometans, or among the many Millions of Non-Arian 
Aborigines, or the Christian, Jew, Buddhist, and Farsi population. 
The offensive word ouUeoite should not be allowed to appear on any 
State Document, nor should any excuse be given to a Court of Justice 
to record a Christian convert by the name of the Caste, which he 
has solemnly abjured. If the Government of India in their official 
Census assumes, that Caste is the rule, and the absence of Caste 
the exception, a great act of injustice is done to many Millions, 
who are described in the form of a Negation, and in a Court 
of Justice are exposed to what amounts to insult. Many of the 
great Ancestral Castes have Subdivisions ad infinitum ; these arp 
termed G6th (gotra) : the enumeration of such would be waste 
of time, and yet in the case of the great Castes, Brahman, 
Bajput, and Khatri, this may be found necessary : but, if found 
necessary, the name of the Goth should be subjoined to the name 
of the Caste, and the lax and confusing description of persons by 
the name of their Goth, calling it their Caste, should be avoided. 
This will require a careful tabulating of the recognized Castes and 
Subdivisions of Castes, before the enumeration commences, and 
care should be taken, that the same Caste is not described by 
a different name in different Provinces of the Empire, such as 
a Brahmin b<ung called Pandit, or Misr, or Pujari, or Purohit, etc. 

Language, I trust that this important subject will be attended 
to : it is important both to the Administrative and Educational 
Department. It is suggestive of great existing injustice, if the 
Courts of Justice are not supplied with officials, capable of speaking 
the vernaculars of the people : the forced use of Hindi, or other 
dominant Veniacular, is to be deprecated. The Central Provinces 
contain more than a million of Gond-speaking people, yet not one 
Gond-school exists. There must be many cases in the Courts of 
Justice, where language is used totally unintelligible to the Judicial 
or Executive Officer, and yet there are no paid Interpreters. What 
is required is a Language-Map on a fixed scale of each province, 
colourt‘d to show the fields, where particular languages arc spoken 
by the bulk of the lower classes, and where two or more languages 
are spoken in the same field, or where a compound of two adjoining 
languages is spoken on the debateable frontier. With such infor- 
mation the Governor could appreciate the linguistic requirements 
of his province. 

It may seem presumptuous on my part, but I lay before His 
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Excellency in Council my own provmmal classification of the lan- 
guages, and subordinate dialects of Languages in British India. If 
any one produce anything better, or correct this crude attempt, let 
it be done : but under any circumstances let the Census of the 
Languages of British India be prepared upon one principle. 

The greatest care should be taken in enforcing the use of the 
same terminology, the absolute exclusion of Vernacular terms, as 
well as technical and official phraseology, and tho maintenance of 
the same orthography for Proper names throughout the Empire. 
There is no reason why English terms should not bo adopted to 
describe the subdivisions of Jurisdiction, the Courts of Justice, the 
rank of officials, and the operations of Commerce, Manufacture, 
and Agriculture. Very stringent rules should be laid down, as to 
what Vernacular words only, such as liupee, etc., may be admitted. 
Weights, measurements, and distances must be expressed in English 
terms, if they are to be of any statistical value. 

When I look at the ugly unwieldy volumes, in which many of 
the Provincial Reports were pi*epared, I am tempted to ask, why 
they cannot be all prepared, like the report of the Province of 
Mysore in octavo size, with tlie Maps, and the larger statistical 
sheets in a separate folio volume : and there sliould bo uniformity 
in the mode .of printing, the paper used, and even the binding : 
these seem small matters, but they are all matters of imj)ortunco 
both to the English and Continental Statisticians, who wish to 
consult them, but are repelled by tho mode of preparation, and the 
absence of indices, or any guide as to the manner, in which par- 
ticular information is to be obtained. Each Report should have 
a separate Religion and Language-Map, and all Maps should be on 
uniform scale. 

And from the mateeiul supplied by the Provinces a general brief 
Report of British ’ idia should be prepared by some competent 
official of scholarly i,.«te8. Such a report is now prepared by one 
of the officials of the India Office, Westminster, and, as far as 
correctness goes, well prepared : but in England everything Indian 
is seen, as it were, through the small end of a telescope, or through 
a glass darkly: the points of resemblance and difference are not 
appreciated: there is no power of obtaining explanation to clour 
up discrepancies. There is in consequence a certain vagueness of 
expression, of which an official writing in an Indian atmosphere 
would be incapable. 

I trust that I may be pardoned for intruding upon a subject, to 
which I have given, and continue to give, much attention. I wish 
to devote my talents and experience to the service of British India 
to the end. 

Lettor to the Viceroy of British India^ London^ May 12, 1880. 
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XXL 

ON THE SUBJECT OF THE EMENDATION OF 
THE LAW. 

I WOULD add to my specific recomraendationfl a few remarks on 
the general subject. It seems to me that the duty of an Oriental 
Ruler to a people of a dififerent race and religion is to 

(1) Maintain peace and order, 

(2) Repress violent or fraudulent crimes, 

(3) Leave the people alone, encouraging self-government 

in all municipal and domestic matters. 

I am aware, that the tendency of the age flows in dirc'ctly contrary 
current, but my experience leads to the above opinion. Codes of 
Law must he made for the people : the people must not be trimmed 
down to suit an ali«ui Code : the less Law, the bettor. 

A great deal may bo done indirectly by encouraging the higher 
classes to sot the example. The alien Rulers must bo content to 
rule the people with the rod of justice, carrying the sentiments of 
the higher ohissos with them, and try to hold them in the tetters of 
contentinont, as love is impossible. 

It is indeed difficult to draw the line of interference and absten- 
tion : take the case of the human body : the higher the civilization, 
the more entirely the human body is left in its natural complete- 
ness : the more entire the absence of culture, the more shamefully 
the body is treated : Law can justly interfere to prevent voluntary, 
or involuntary, mutilation of the body by amputation of limb 
(except surgically), castration, womb cutting, squeezing of the 
top and side of the head, etc. ; but Law could hardly interfere to 
prevent the volunta?y operations of circumcision, piercing of the 
ears, nose, and lips, bandaging of the feet, unnecessary drawing out 
of the teeth, tattooing and painting of the skin, piercing the hands 
and feet with nails : all and each of these indicate a low state of 
culture, but the wise Ruler trusts to Education, intercourse with 
other nations, and time. 

Similarly as regards professions, and trades, and occupations, 
none can be forbidden, which do not involve the commission of a 
punisliuble crime. There is one profession, which has exercised 
my thoughts: it is that of the Dancing-girl, who is necessarily . a 
prostitute. In Egypt, and throughout the Mahometan world, this 
blot upon social liic is forced upon the notice : the phenomenon is 
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totally different from the sad shame of European cities. We read 
of the Asiatic phenomenon in the Book of Proverbs: we see its 
unblushing appearance in the windows of houses in our great 
Indian towns : the profession is a recognized one, and in our Courts 
of Justice a woman without shame records her position as such: in 
the Census of the Province their number is recorded just as much 
as the number of Jewellers, and Grain-dealers. In the old days, 
when the population turned out to welcome, or take leave of a 
District Officer, this class swelled the assembly, and made their bow 
to the Kuler without prejudice or favour. I remember reading a 
Bepoit on the progress made by the town of Ferozpur on the 
Eiver Satlaj under the fostering care of Captain (afterwards Sir 
Henry) Lawrence : he showed in figured statements how the popu- 
lation had increased, stating each trade, and the Dancing-girls were 
recorded as having risen from a very low to a respectable figure : 
there was no sarcasm intended : tho compilers of the statistics had 
recorded the fact as a matter of business. Tho Maharaja of Pateala 
had at one time forbidden in his dominions Dancing-girls, Post- 
offices, and Liquor-shops, but the weaknesses of human nature 
were too strong for him : these unfortunates worship in the Temple, 
if Hindu, and go to the Mosque, if Mahometan, without scruple : 
if a necessity arises for correspondence, they sign their name and 
profession, unblushingly. 

Their ranks are not recruited, as in Europe, from their fallen 
sisters, but being as it were a Ciiste under the Indian system, the 
female children follow tho profession of their mothers, or orphan 
female children are adopted, and in old days they were purchased. 
These poor little thiri)53 seem to deserve our attention much more 
than the child-wife given in honourable marriage, or the child- 
widow, who at least is not driven to evil courses : but these poor- 
little girls, who generation after generation fill up the gaps of thei 
infamous sisterhood, never had a chance of a better life, never 
knew of a profession other than the one which they follow : their 
bodies have developed before their intellect : any conscience of 
right, or wrong, they never had : they have grown up to maturity 
without the chance given them of being honest women : they pass on 
to old ago, and infirmity, as the corrupters of their own daughters, 
and of others, and descend into the grave, or mount the funeral 
pyre, without any incentment tn, any opportunity of, any felt 
necessity for, llepentance. 

Let those, who think the Governing of a great country, the 
healing of all its gaping sores, and the smoothing down of all its 
rough exteriors, an easy mutter, ponder on these tilings. 

Ltli 9 T to Oovernment, Lahir^ 1858, with additions^ 1890. 
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XXII. 

WARNING DURING A REBELLION. 

I expect, and am fully confident, that you arc in your own 
Tillages, and have kept clear of any rebellion. If any of your 
relations have joined the rebels, write to them to come back before 
blood is shed : if they do so, their fault will be forgiven. Consider, 
that I have in person visited every one of your villages, and I know 
the position of every one of you: what is your injury I consider 
mine : what is gain to you I consider my gain. The rule of the 
British is in favour of the agriculturist. If your lauds are heavily 
assessed, tell me so, and I will relieve you : if you have any 
grievance, let mo know it, and 1 will try to remove it : if you have 
any plans, lot me know them, and I will give you my advice : 
if you will excite rebellion^ as I live^ 1 will severely punish you. 
1 have ruled this district three years by the solo agency of the j)en, 
and if necessary, I will rule it by the sword. God forbid that 
matters should come to that. This trouble affects your families 
and your prosperity. The Nobles of llio country get up the dis- 
turbance, but it is the landholders, wliosi? hmds are plundered. 
Consider what I have said, and talk it over with your relations, and 
bring all back from rebellion, and whou mv camp comes in your 
neighbourhood, attend at once in person, and tell those, who have 
joined the rebellion, to return to me, as children, who have com- 
mitted a fault, return to their fathers, arnl their faults will be 
forgiven them. Let this be known in the valley of Jeswan, and bo 
of good cheer. In two days I shall he in the midst of you with 
a force, which you will be unable to resist. 

Camp, District of Hoshyar piir, Danjdh, Nov. 28, 184:8. 


XXIII. 

PROPOSAL TO DRAFT A CODE OF REVENUE LAW 
FOR NORTH-INDIA. 

The Extension of the Code of Civil Procedure to the Punjab Pro- 
vince marks an era in the judicial history of India. For the first 
time the whole of British India has been brought under the same 
Code of Penal Law, and of Civil and Criminal Procedure. The 
Non-Begulation system may now be said to have received its death- 
blow. 
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This system came into existence as a kind of reaction against the 
intolerable yoke ot' coufused Regulations and constructions of Law, 
which had grown up in the first fifty years of our rule in the 
Presidency of Fort. Williuin. When, in the year 1846, the Empire 
began to expand in a marvellous way by the absorption of whole 
kingdoms, it was determined to constitute a new organization 
of tribunals, and place before thr*ra as a rule of guidance, the spirit, 
and not the letter, of the Regulations. 

Rut in course of time a second reaction took placo. Under the 
able men, who started the system, and in newly-conquered pro- 
vinces, it work(‘d well ; but after their departure, and when order 
was fully established, the Non -Regulation system became merely 
a veil, behind which high-handed men could do just what they 
liked ; create now oth-iicos, poi^s new laws (as if they were vested 
with legislative powers), and override the independence of the 
Judicature. 

After a protracdod struggle of the patriarchal party the system 
has fallen, though the exccpth>nal organization of tribunals still 
remains, and still calls for reform. The object of this memorandum 
is to suggest one of the steps required to be taken to complete the 
new order of allaiis, and efface even the name of Non-Regula- 
tion ** by getting rid of the Regulations themselves. 

Jn the course of the la.st ten years the volume of old Kegiilations 
has been annually thinned, as on the enactment of each Code and 
organic law tlie particular Regulations superseded were rescinded. 
The three gn’ut (/udoa alluded to above, the Rent Act, Stamp Act, 
Registration Act^ and other enactments, have swept away much, 
that had lost its \ahie^by effiux of time, for no one can deny the 
exceeding merit and excellence of these old Regulations. 

Rut the law relating lo the collection of the Land-Revenue still 
remains in a .state of laineiitahle, and, except to those, who are 
traiiiid to its study, unintelligible »onfusion. Regulation upon 
Regulation, Act iijion Act, have been pa.ssed upon this mo.st iin- 
poitant suhjeet between tlie y(*ars 17(^3 and the present time, 
rescinding parts or whole, mo«lifving, contradicting, or reittu'uting. 
It has come to tliis in Upper India, that no one pretends to study 
the law' on tin* suhj<'et, but each man contents himself with a know- 
ledge of the Text-books and Circulars of the Executive. 

ilr. Jamtis Thomason many yc»ars ago proposed to draft a Revenue 
Code for the Nortli- Western rrovinces, and his conception of what 
was retpnred is to bo found in the second volume of his published 
despatches, and w'ill be a valuable contiibution to the work. 

In the absence of any one willing or able to carry out this 
nuiisurc, 1 ])ropo.se to realize a long-cheri.slied wish to compile 
a Rov(‘nuc Code, wdiich, with special chapters devoted to each 
Province, might bo applicable to the North-Western Provinces, the 
Punjab, Oudh, uud the Central Provinces. The opportunity seems 
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favourable, since the two greatest authoritif^s on Hcvenue-matters 
in those provinces, Lord Lawrence and Sir William Muir, are both 
in the Council of India. 

To excuse my presumption, I must plead that I am intimately 
acquainted with the Uevonue administration, both of tho Panjah 
and the North-Western Provinces, having held the post of 
Financial Commissioner, and published at the di sire of the Local 
Government a Revenue Manual for the one province, and finding 
myself unexpectedly a Member of tho Board of Kc venue of the 
other. I believe, also, that the province of Oiidh might come 
under tho same Code, as it ccrttiinly will before long come under 
the same Administnition. With regard to two divisions of the 
Central Provinces, it is a fact, that fur many years they were under 
the same system as the North-Western Provinces, and it may be 
presumed, that the divergence of the systc^ms adopted in tho other 
two divisions is not material. 

To enable the work to proceed with certainty, and independently 
of the health, life, or fancy of any ono individual, I have com- 
menced to collect the following materials : 

The earliest llegulation which has force in this Province is dated 
1795. I havo gone over tho St?itutc-Bo(»k since that date, and 
excerpted all Regulations and Acts, and all portions of Regulations 
and Acts, hitherto unropcaied, and groni)ed tlunn under certain 
heads, after rejecting all, that are obsolete from \ lllux of time, or 
merely of a doclarutory or temporary charactt*r, dot'rminiug geo- 
graphical jurisdiction or such like. The whole of this material, 
thus arranged, will be printed : and tlius the existing law will be 
brought in a corrected and intelligible, though not scientifically 
codified, form before the student, the parties concerned, or tho 
legislator; and even if nothing comes of the Code, the plea of 
inability to ascertain the Law will not hereafter bo sustainable. 
This portion of my task, undertaken last year in compliance with 
the wishes of the Local Government, is in a very forward state. 

But in addition to, and often modifying, this lex scriptay there has 
sprung up around the executive details of our Revenue Adminis- 
tration a vast number of Circular Orders. Up to the year 1848 
these have been consolidated into the Thomason Treatise, the 
Directions to Revenue Officers, and during the last year I have gone 
over all of a date subsequent up to the present time, and, after the 
removal of all that arc obsolete or rescinded, havo grouped thoso 
still in force under several heads, and printed them. The Panjdh 
Revenue Manual, alluded to above, embraces all Circulars up to 
1863 : and thoso of a subsequent date will have to be collated. 
I have asked the Chief Commissioners of Oudh and the Central 
Provinces to be favoured with a collection of unrepealed Revenue 
Circulars of those Provinces. 

Another portion of the hx non scripta of these Provinces is to be 
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found scattered in the decisions of the Courts of Judicature. I 
propose this year to go carefully through them, and extract all 
decisions, ivhich relate to points of Revenue law, and print them. 
It is probable that no decisions have been passed by the highest 
Courts of J udicatiire of the other Provinces, for this simple reason, 
that up to this time no actual Revenue law exists, the administra- 
tion being conducted in the spirit of the Law having force in the 
North-Western Provinces, which is a term too vague to admit of 
legal constructions. 

The materials collected will thus consist of : 

I. Regulations and Acts. 

IT. Circular Orders of the highest authority. 

III. Decisions of the cliief Courts of Judicature. 

It is ])roposcd that tlie (*ode relate solely to the Settlement and 
Collection of the Land- Revenue, and the subjects necessarily con- 
nected iherewitli. No allusion will therefore be made to judicial 
powers coiifeiTod upon Collectors for the decisions of special classes 
of cases. 

The materials being thus collected, the actual work of codification 
will coniUK'nce ; but at the sanx' time certain suggestions for 
emendation will liave to he eoiisidere<l. ^fliis will be a work of 
time, thought, aiid iutimafe Revenue experience, and it is feared, 
that no one witli the lu'avy weight of ofiicial duties upon his 
shoulders will be able to cany through this additional task. 

A list of the Regulations and Acts, which will have to be repealed 
M’lu;n tile new euatttiueiit comes into forc(‘ will have; to b(^ prepared. 

The greatest publi<ilj’, tlx* amplest time and o])portunity for 
suggestion, and tlie utmost freedom of disenssion on tlio ditferent 
points rilled in the new Code, will have to be allowed, and the 
most indcj)en(li nt comments solicited. Tlx're are some imiiits, upon 
wliich tlx? difleieiil .schools of Revemx'-Oflicers will nev(*r agree. 

It will satisfy the desires of the iindcj>igiicd, if he is permitted 
by health and i)])portunity to collect the matmials, sugge.st and 
render possible the undertaking, leaving to others the credit of 
completing the de.sign. Tlic reward to him will in the work 
itself, and the anticipation of advantage to the people and the 
public service dc*rived therefrom. 

As tlx* matter relates to four (jovernments, and Administrations, 
and nxire especially to the l.egislative branch of the JIome-Dcpart- 
raont, the liberty is taken of laying the subject before the Govern- 
ment of India direct. 

It is furth(‘r suggested that the same measiiro might he carried 
out for the Province of Low(*r Rangal, hut s(?parately. 

And when the Revenue R<*gulations have? been removed from the 
Statute Hook, there will still he a residue of old Regulations, which 
niiglit be examined, and something done to reduce to a more con- 
venient form those which are worth retaining. 
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For instance, an organic law for the ITorth-'Westem Provinces 
and Lower Bangal is required, similar to those for British Barma, 
the Punjab, and Central Provinces, declaring the constitution of 
Offices, Judicial and Executive. It should be an object so to re- 
enact the scattered provisions of the old Bangui Code that no 
further reference to Regulations would ever be necessary. 

Allahabad, January igih, 1867. 


XXIV. 

THE STRANGERS* HOME FOR ASIATICS, 
AFRICANS, AND SOUTH SEA ISLANDERS, 

No lot in life is so sad as that of the man cast upon the shore 
of a strange land. If he has any valuables about him, he becomes 
generally an object of plunder: if he be penniless, ho has the 
chance of starving. The danger is aggravated, whem the poor 
fellow is ignorant of the language, and customs of the pc^ople, in 
whose midst he has fallen : perhaps a mariner, who has been paid 
off, and turned out of his vessel : perhaps a domestic servant, who 
lias been paid up his wages, and suddenly discharged by a thought- 
less, and heartless, employer. 

To the Port of London come vessels from every part of the 
world, and many hundred poor fellows land at the Docks under 
most unfavourable circumstances. Dissipation and profligacy, rob- 
bery, and murder, have been the features of many a sad case. 

Twenty-five years ago it was determined to start a Home for 
such strangers in the West India Dock Road, Limehouse, a very 
long way from civilized London, but there was no choice as to 
situation. It must necessarily be situated near the Port, where the 
crews were shipped, and unshipped. Large sums were contributed, 
and a comfortable house erect^. One worthy old soldier, the late 
Colonel R. M. Hughes, devoted himself for twenty years to this 
particular work, and it is mainly to his unselfish and untiring 
labours, that the Institute owes its success. The total .number 
registered in 1882 amounted to 525, of whom 160 were natives of 
India, and 25 of the Malay Archipelago. 

It must be remembered, that the inmates of this house are not 
supported gratuitously : on the contrary, they are too happy to pay 
for the accommodation afforded. The advantage, which they obtain, 
is respectability, comfort, and security from their own inherent 
weaknesses, and the piWatoiyr attacks of the neighbourhood. 
Sometimes in bad seasons a loss is incurred, but, when the inmates 
are shipped, they readily from their advances pay up all arrears, 
"^'omo arrive quite destitute, having been cleared out by crimps. 

22 
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Good order is maintained. Many old boarders appear year after 
year, and they know the rules of tlie house, and exercise a con- 
trolling power over new comers. Tin* Honu' has an educational, 
and moralizin", iiilinonce over its inmates. Ca.'ses of intemperance 
are fewer than before. One excellent feature is the “IXiposit 
Account.” Inmates are invited to trust to tlic Manaj^er tlieir cash, 
and valuables, and it is startling; to read that £2000 passes throii;;h 
the Deposit account in the course of a ye ar. AVe can measure the 
blessing conferred by tliis statement. The strang:4'rs Um I that tliey 
have an honest friend, to whom they can entrust their savings, and 
having nothing about their persons to be robbed, th(*y ar^^ .safer from 
violenco and fraud in a very indilferent neighlaiurliood. The 
deposit is drawn upon week by week for their decent support, and 
the surplus made over to them when they leave. 

The number of languages spoken by the inmutes as at one time 
twenty-five. There are great varieties of colour, religion, customs, 
and appearance, but there rrc no distinctions of rank, and, as a 
general rule, women arc not admitted. Special arningements al^* 
made for Indian Nurses, and female Servants, at another Home. 
The class, for which the Home which I describe is designed, is 
not likely to travel with female relations. Perhaps one reason for 
the harmony, which prevails in the motley crew of mules, is the 
absence of that sex, w^hich either intentionally or not, generally 
gets men into trouble : ** Well called Wo>mun, who bring w'oe to 
man ! ” 

The Institution is managed by an Honorary Secretary, and a 
resident Salaried Superinl’eudent. The Committee of Mantigement 
consists to a great degree of retired servants, civil or military, of 
Her Majesty in British India. There is not much to do, ns the 
machine works smoothly, and just pays its way. Once a year an 
Annual Meeting of Subscribers is held, and a detachment of this 
Committee stall; on the long journey to Limchousc to inspect the 
buildings, cat curry properly prepared, hear the report, and make 
speeches. 

The income of 1882 was £2305, and the expenditure £2158. 
Of this amount £400 was received in donations, £448 in subscrip- 
tions, and more than £1000 was paid by the inmates for their 
board and lodging. It is obvious, that the expense of the manage- 
ment must be paid from other sources, and so far the Institution 
is a Charity. Ood helps those who help themselves. 

At one of the Annual gatherings I remarked in the presence of 
the good man, who had done so much for the Institution : 

** Colonel Hughes seems to me to present the type of the Good 
** Samaritan in looking after, and receiving the strangers of humble 
** degiee, who flock to London, without reference to their nation 
** or language. If I were an Artist, and wished to paint a picture, 
'rilliistiitmg the truth of that groat parable, 1 ehould not draw a 
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man with a turban atanding under a Palm tree with a Mule by 
his side, but I should represent this Institution with the good 
** Colonel standing on the stops drawing in the Asiatics, and 
** Africans, and other races, out of the great ocean of London’s 
** streets, and instead of depicting a Priest and Levite in fancy 
** garments on the opposite paToment, I should sketch the un- 
** sympathizing figure of the Policeman, and the rather hostile 
‘‘ figure of the Parish Relieving-Officer.” 

This is a Charity, which Natives of India, who visit England 
under more &YOurable circumstances, for pleasure, or education, 
should take an interest in, and I write these lines to bring the 
subject to their notice. The people of India have at all times been 
famous for their kindness and consideration to their poorer brethren. 
Their methods of Charity differ from those of the European, but 
still it is Charity. Doles of rice, or scattering of handfuls of Rupees, 
would bo condemned in a European City. This provision for their 
poor countrymen in a strange land is worthy of their support. A 
beginning has been made this year, as two Natives of India took 
part in, and spoke at the Annual Meeting, and it may be hoped, 
that a larger number will attemd. 

If the Natives of India desire to rank on an equality with their 
follow-siibjocts of Queen Victoria (and they have a full right to do 
so), they must come forward, and take patt in associations to 
alleviate suffering, such as Hospitals, and to protect the unwary 
uod friendless, such as this Home for Strangers. 

Journal of Eaot India Aomiation, 1884, 


- XXV. 

ON THE MARRIAGE OF NATIVE CONVERTS. 

SPEEcn IN THE Leoislative Council of the Govebnment of 
India, 1869. 

No one can doubt the benevolent motive, which has led to the 
introduction of this Rill, and it roust be admitted, that it has been 
introduced in a most fair and liberal manner. I understand, that 
the Rill will bo published and circulated for opinion, and no 
further action before this Council will be taken until replies come, 
when till! principle will be open to discussion. Such being the 
cast*, theio is no room for opposition at this stage. And I have 
no iimciidnuuit to propose, ns what I should have proposed is 
concedeil by the Mover of the Rill. 

1 shoiilil bo most unwilling to appear as an opponent of any 
inousiire in favour of Native Converts, and it would be presump- 
tuous iu mo to assert, on my own authority, that this measure is 
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opposed to Scripture : but this is the view apparently adopted by, 
the numerous clergy and laymen, who met two years ago at the' 
Fanjab Conference, and this is the opinion apparently expressed m 
a petition signed last week by nearly all the Clergy of the Church 
of England in Calcutta, the Clergy of Bishop’s College, NatiTb 
Missionaries, and Missionaries the husbands of native wives, who. 
have called upon the Government of India to hold back from legis- 
lation in the direction of this measure. I am aware, that the 
Church of Eome and many of the Evangelical Clergy, men for 
whom I have the greatest respect and esteem, have adopted a 
contrary opinion, whether from unbiassed conviction or motives of 
expediency 1 cannot say : anyhow it behoves this Council to pause 
before it proceeds to legislation. 

I am myself opposed to this measure on secular as well as reli- 
gious gi'ounds. To the conciliation-clauses, with some amendments 
there may be in principle no objection, though it is doubtful how 
they can be worked in practice, and how Native ladies of respect- 
able family will be induced to appear in Court, and be closeted 
with Native Converts ; but the other clauses of the Bill do nothing 
less than legalize bigamy among Native Converts, and inflict 
penalties on innocent parties. I am assured that, in many cases, if 
the Converts would but have the grace to wait, they might persu^e 
their wives to come round : but, when once they have formed new 
alliances, the door to reconciliation is closed for ever. 

I do not wish to say anything, which could possibly appear to be 
harsh, but it must occur to all that the convictions of a Convert 
from heathenism to Christianity must be slight, if he requires 
legislation to secure his morality: that is the real object of the 
Bill. I do not admit that celibacy and asceticism are unknown in 
India : these practices had their origin in the East, and are adopted 
by numerous professors of the Hindu and Buddhist religions. It is 
with the greatest diflidence, that I approach in this Council, even 
from a historical point of view, the very serious subject of the inter- 
pretation of passages of Scripture ; but it is forced upon me by the 
argument adopted by Mr. Maine when he asked leave to intimuce 
this Bill. I cannot bring myself to believe that St. Paul, a native 
of Cilicia, in Asia Minor, in a letter to his flock at Corinth in 
Greece, used the words Let her depart,” in the technical sense of 
ithe Boman forum, as tantamount to a divorce. I lean more to 
those, who maintain that he could not have done so without incul- 
cating a rule contrary to the precepts in the Gospel, which make 
adultery the sole ground of divorce. These difficult points will no 
doubt be cleared up by those^ who are best able to do so, and whose 
special province it is to do so before the Bill comes up in Council 
again, and I shall be glad if arguments are adduced sufficient to 
convince me, that the measure is not opposed to the real interests 
of the Convert. 
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XXVI. 

ON THE MARRIAGE OF NATIVE CONVERTS. 

Speech at the Mibsiohary Conference in the PanjIb/ 186i! 

During past years more than once missionaries have applied 
to me on subjects of this kind, and my invariable reply has 
been, that the Native Christian could not be allowed to break his 
contract. Both polygamy and divorce turned on the law of con- 
tracts. Contracts again depended on the civil law of the country. 
It would be a bad beginning, for a convert to be allowed to re- 
pudiate all his contracts. If allowed to repudiate his previous 
contracts of marriage, he might be tempted to repudiate his debts 
also. If a man has, in good faith, and according to the custom of 
his country, married a plurality of wives, he cannot be called upon 
to put any of them away, when he becomes a Christian. The 
Missionary must accept him os he is. The proposal to put away 
all but the first wife will not meet the difficulty : the second wife 
may be the mother of his children ; the third wife may be willing 
to become a Christian with him: they must accompany him, if 
willing, wherever he goes; and he cannot be called upon to put 
any away : though of course no Christian can be allowed to enter 
into any nevo contracts of this kind. 

So also when a convert has been married, and his wife refuses, 
or is prevented by relations from coming to him, he cannot divorce 
her, and marry again. Missionaries bring to our notice this kind 
of case : A young man, actually married according to non-Christian 
custom, is represented as anxious to obtain possession of the person 
of his wife ; but is unable to do so. This at first seems a bard case ; 
but is it so really ? Marriage is honourable in all, but not neces- 
sary to all. Many among u6 never marry at all : others are sepa- 
rated many years from their wives by circumstances : some, once 
happily married, but losing their wives, go mourning the rest of 
their days in voluntary celibacy : some may have insane, or hope- 
lessly invalid, wives ; but they do not think of putting them away. 
The Native convert must be kept to his contracts. If his wife will 
live with him, well and good ; if not, he must accept this as his 
cross. Our Saviour distinctly tells his disciples, that they must 
not love husband or wife more than Him. Until the wife is dead, 
or commits adultery, the Native convert is not at liberty to marry 
again. 

Polygamy, though a most objectionable custom, does not con- 
stitute an immoral contract, such as, under any law, would be 
voidable on account of its immorality. However much to be de- 
plored, polygamy is the admitted custom of a great nation, and has 
been so for more than two thousand years; and is recognized by 
the law of the land. 
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PAPERS CONNECTED WITH THE MISSIONARY 
CONGRESS IN LONDON, 1888. 

THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL CONDITION OF THE WORLD 
A HUNDRED YEARS AGO AND NOW. 

Bhother Weight has shown you the progress of the Bible-work in 
a Century. Brother George Smith has exhibited the progress of 
Christian Missions in that period. I wish to show how the 
Almighty has ordered the affairs of men so as to advance the coming 
of His Son’s Kingdom. 

My friend James Johnston, our Secretary, has just put forth 
a small volume as a Century of Social Progress,” which 1 recom- 
mend to your notice. 

Every political change has worked in the same direction : the 
independence of the great North American Republic, the world- 
wide expansion of British Colonies, the consolidation of the German 
Empire, the Constitutional Kingdom of Italy, the break-up of 
Turkey, the Conquest of India, the opening up of China and Japan, 
the rediscovery of Africa, and the revelation of the Islands of the 
South Seas. 

The spread of Education and Science have subserved to our 
purpose : Geography, Philology, Electricity, and Steam, have been 
‘ our handmaids. Commerce has accompanied us, very often however, 
owing to the perverseness of men, as an accompanying evil. 

Still more wonderful has been the century’s change in the Moral 
World : how the hearts of men have been softened ! how their 
sympathies have been enlarged ! how deeper far is our insight into 
the meaning of Scripture! We wonder, how our Grandmothers sat 
unmoved by the cries of the Slave, how our Grandsires read and 
talked about the destruction of the aborigines like vermin, and no* 
one to cry out to God in their behalf. Did the Clergy of that period 
believe, that God had made all men in His own likeness, that Christ 
died for all ; how could they read to their flocks the parting in- 
junction of the Saviour to preach His Gospel and yet never 
practically apply it ? We do not judge them : their eyes were 
blinded : wo rather the more thank God that He has opened our 
eyes to see our duty, and that He has given us the Grace of the 
will and means to serve Him. 
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To the ADglo^Sazon Eace has been given to lead in this great 
Movement. Honour be to the Danes of Scandinavia, and the dear 
Moravians of Germany for setting us the example. Honour be to 
the dear brethren of those great countries who now work with us. 
But of the great Anglo-Saxon Eace it can be said, that to them in 
this Century have been entrusted the oracles of Ood, and that they 
have been chosen to be the Ambassadors of Christ. 

We have learnt many lessons in this Century, (i.) That Freedom 
always accompanies the Gospel. (2.) That the State has nothing to 
do with Evangelization. We ask not the protection of pious Queens, 
or bloody-minded Kings: “Not by might, not by power, but by 
xny Spirit, says the Lord of Hosts.” 

No longer is it sought to drive ignorant thousands to Baptism : 
our progress is made by individual conversions : we do not point to 
holy deaths, but consistent lives. We have learnt to look over the 
human fences of Churches, and Denominations, and see nothing but 
the awful face of Christ ; we have learnt to listen to nothing but 
the unhappy one calling to u». We have learnt to love each other 
first, and then to teach that Law of Love to the Heathen. 

A great change has come over the feelings of the Laity. The 
Missionary is no longer an object of ridicule to the worldly, but an 
object of wonder, of admiration, and reverence, if he walks humbly 
and consistently, keeping to his own duties, minding the things of 
God. and not meddling with the things of Caesar. Many a layman 
looks at a Missionary with a sigh, and wishes, that he had the 
qualification, and the holiness, and the steadfastness, to share his 
lot. 

Wo have called the other sex to our assistance, and Women arc 
forward in fighting the Lord’s battle. With them have come the 
Medical men, to minister to both soul and body, and the Teacher 
of Human knowledge sanctified by Divine Grace : with them are 
all the appliances of Art and Science, of accumulated Wisdom, and 
stored-up experience. 

When the Lord has given such opportunities, such openings, such 
helps, such supplies, what shall His poor Creatures render in 
return ? More self-consecration, more entire abnegation of self, more 
sacrifice of pride, prejudice and personal comforts, more casting 
down of cherished Idols, more laying of ourselves on His altar, more 
submission to His Will. The Lord has not failed in His promises : 
He is with us : but His servants have failed by rendering only half 
service, and lukewarm love. I do not ask you to go back to the 
Eoman Calendar of Saints for examples; do not go beyond the 
limits of these little Islands. Let each Missionary read the lives 
of Columba of Iona, of Aidun of the Holy Island of Lindisfame, 
of Columbanus of Bangor, of Boniface of Exeter. He will know 
what Britons did more than one thousand years ago to spread the 
Gospel, in poverty, in labour, in persecution, in celibacy, in self- 
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denial, without complaint, and without boasting, and always re- 
joicing, up to the last hours of their lives. Wo have the same 
blood in our veins : it is the same Qospel : let us do likewise. 
Sj^eech at Mmimary Cmgrm in Exeter Sail, June, 1888. 


A SYNOPSIS OF PROTESTANT MISSIONS. 

With the reception-ceremony of Saturday begins one of the most 
remarkable gatherings in the recent history of Protestant missions. 
For more than a week Exeter Hall will bo given up to the ex- 
haustive treatment, in private conference, and public meeting, 
of nearly every main problem, and field of labour, associated with 
foreign missionary enterprise as conducted by Protestant agencies. 
There is, perhaps, some ground for fear, that the extraoidinary 
fulness of the programme may in a sense distract the public atten- 
tion ; nor are we quite certain, that the Conference has made its 
coming known quite as fully as could he wished. But the oppor- 
tunity is so remarkable, and so full of promise, that I sincerely 
hope it will be widely accepted amongst Churchmen and Non- 
conformists alike. Little, perhaps, is known in many quarters as 
to the Protestant organizations already at work. I have done 
my best to make the extent of the field and its divisions more 
apparent. During the last year I have given from week to week, 
under the title of the ** Mission Field and its Workers,** a brief 
account of foreign missionary agencies, compiled upon one principle 
by the same hand, with a careful abstinence from all denomi- 
national bias, but with a free distribution of praise or blame on 
particular methods. 1 present to-day a conspectus of all the 
Missionary enterprises of the Christian world, excluding those 
of the Church of Rome, which may be separately considered upon 
some future occasion. Those only have found a place, which are 
directed, entirely or in part, against non-Christian populations, 
Jews, Maliomctans, idolators, or nature-worshippers. Every asso- 
ciation formed solely for the purpose of prosclytism, or the benefit 
of Christians, is rigidly excluded. The material collected is grouped 
according to nationality and denomination, and in a special column 
the character of the enterprise is described, according as it is 
formed for evangelizing or for medical, woman’s work, educational, 
publishing, or training, or whether it is a substantive Society, or 
an auxiliary Home or Foreign Aid Society. An attempt, subject 
to correction, has been made to indicate the fields occupied by each 
Society ; but all allusion to income, number of agents, converts, or 
adherents, is omitted, as this must be the subject of a careful 
separate study after it has been ascertained whether each Society 
prepares its statistics upon the same principles. Until this is 
known, all comparison is profitless. 
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Missionary operations are conducted either by ** lay associations,” 
specially formed for this particular purpose, or by the collective 
body of a particular denomination, which is conventionally styled 
a ” Church.” A good many fallacies surround this distinction. ^ In 
the case of a small denomination, such as the Seventh Day Baptists, 
the Primitive Methodists, the original Secession Presbyterians, the 
Church is the association, and the association is the Church. In the 
case of a National Church, such as that of England, with some 
millions of members, the conduct of missionary operations by the 
collective Church would be impossible, and the dream of its realiza- 
tion is only a mischievous delusion. The wily Church of Rome 
has avoided falling into such a snore, and distributes her missionary 
operations among independent congregations with their assigned 
fields of labour. Where a moderately-sized denomination, such as 
the Church of Sweden, or the Free Church of Scotland, conduct 
missionaiy operations, it is a matter of internal convenience only, 
whether the control should rest with an independent Lay Board, 
or a Committee of the General Assembly. The shoo pinches when 
within one Church there are two shades of theological thought, in 
which case there will certainly come into existence on association 
outside the Church as in Sweden, Holland, Norway, and Germany. 

There is, however, a distinct danger in too much subdivision. 
If the battle of the Lord is to be won, it must be fought in bat- 
talions, not in corporals^ detachments. It is a cruel thing to settle 
down amidst a heathen people, open schools, make converts, and 
then, owing to sickness or death, to abandon the poor sheep to any 
chance wolf, possibly to the mercies of a Roman Catholic mission 
party. Again, ft is sheer folly to talk of “self-supporting” 
Missions in a non-Christian country. And yet the work ought to 
be conducted with much greater economy than is practised now. 
Men and women with private means should be invited to come 
forwarf in much larger numbers. The native Church from the 
very first must bo compelled to support also its own pastors and 
teachers, but not the alien missionaries. Home-contributions must 
supply their needs. To ask spiritually-minded men to support 
themselves by agriculture, keeping mercantile stores, maintaining 
secular schools, or any trade, is to degrade the missionary, and to 
withdraw him from his proper duty. Funds must be supplied by 
Christian churches ; men and women should not be exposed to the 
perils of starvation, and unsuitable accommodation, which will 
only end in sickness, or the loss of valuable lives. 

Of none of the etiterpriscs now reported can it he said, that they 
are supported by tho State for political purposes, or in any way 
privileged, or protected, or encouraged, for State-purposes. In- 
dividual missionaries may, perhaps, in a moment of weakness, 
bluster about their rights, as subjects of some or other great Power, 
but practically nothing comes of it, and the idea of avenging the 
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death of a missionaTy would be entertained neither by a Society, 
nor a Gtoyemment. It would bo a fatal policy for Missions, it this 
were not the case. Their independence would be jeopardized, and 
independence of the State is essential to the life of a missionary 
enterprise. Nor con Missionary Societies be mixed up in com- 
mercial, industrial, or agricultural speculations without a sure 
destruction of their spiritual life. On the other hand, a well- 
conducted Mission in a barbarous country is the certain advance 
guard of a prosperous commerce from the cessation of inter-tribal 
strife, and the advance of the populations in morals and civilization. 

The Record^ London^ June^ 1888. 


THE PROCEEDINGS SUMMED UP. 

With the Valedictory Meeting on Tuf ;day evening the programme 
of the Congress was worked out; all subsequent Meetings were 
accretions to meet the idiosyncrasies of particular persons. On the 
whole it was a great success, at least as far as the numbers of 
persons present, and of Meetings, ind'eate success. It cannot be 
said that any new suggestions, methods, or ideas, are the result, at 
least to the experienced members. No doubt a large number of 
persons have received their first ideas of a missionary gathering, 
and we must trust that the irapri‘ssion3 will be penmincnt. Wo 
can recollect the particular period, when the tongue of fire sat 
upon each of us, and our hearts spake within us, marking a new 
departure. 

One thing has boon made evident without doubt, the solidarity 
of the Evangelical Churches. Between us and our Continental 
friends the barrier of language is no longer an impediment; bo- 
tween us and our friends from America tlie Atlantic no longer 
exists. That ocean can no longer appear in the Musionary Atlas. 
We are one army of the living God, ditferen tinted in separate regi- 
ments, but under the same Captain of our Salvation, the same 
banner of the Cross, marching on, marching on to the conflict, and 
to victory. This is no mere flight of rhetoric; it is the deliberate 
outcome of our judgment. Talk no longer of the unity of the 
Church of Home under one Pope, The IVotcstant Churches have 
a more enduring unity, though twt uniformity^ under the Headship 
of Christ. Over and over again in the different Meetings this great 
fact was proved by the incidental remarks, and the beaiiugs of the 
speakers. 

A second feature was the entire disappearance of the offensive 
manifestation of denominational differences. It, indeed, was diffl- 
cult to find out whether the sweet and intelligent Christian in our 
company was a Congregationalist, or a Baptist, or a Methodist, or 
an Episoopalian, or a good Flymouth-Brothcr ; not that any one 
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was lax in his convictions, or unsettled in his church-views ; but 
that each and all looked over the barriers of human and historical 
difference, and saw notliiug but the faco of Christ, and heard 
nothing but Hia parting words on Mount Olivet. And surely there 
is more real Christianity in this than in the Papal or Mediseval 
High Church, arrogance of a monopoly of preaching the Gospel of 
Salvation based on a doubtful Apostolical succession. 

A third feature, and a remarkable one, though confessedly on a 
lower platform than the preceding, was the wondrous fact, that 
within the walls of Exeter Hall \rere collected men and women, 
who spoke a greater variety of language's than had ever been 
collected under oncj roof in ancient or modern times. And the 
object of acquiring those forms of speech, and the use of those 
forms of speech, was 8olel5'*"find entiridy to spread the Gospel of 
Salvation. The pliilologist miglit well bow his head in reverence; 
the ethnologist might well rellect on the passage in Holy Writ, 
“ Seek ye iirst His kingdo ii and His righteousness, and all these 
things shall he added unto you ; the statesman may well ponder 
upon the appearance of a new factor in politics, a Kepublic of 
enthusiasts, who will not l.w diverted from their object; a Parlia- 
ment of men of diverse nationalities, but recognizing one Law, ono 
King, and one hope of everlasting life ; a federation of the greatest 
benefactors of mankind. 

A fourth feature was the sweet forming, and the still sweeter 
renewal, of friendships. There is something in the personality, the 
expression of countenance, the utterance of words of an Anuirican, 
that attracts and conciliates friendships. They are not as wo are 
in Great Britain, but there rests in their choice of words, and 
formation of sentences, soiiiething of the archaic peculiarities of our 
common ancestors, and a nobility of presence, and an independence 
of bearing, which in good, holy men (and we had in this Congress 
no others) is peculiarly fascinating; their eloquence is all their 
own, and, in spite of the obvious peculiarities of expressions and 
tones, goes to the heart. Some of their speeches, such as those of 
Dr. Pierson of Hew York, Dr. F. W. Taylor of the sann? city, 
and Dr. Ellin\vood, were simply magnificeut, and can never bo 
forgotten by those who heard them. 

There is no doubt, therefore, in the opinion of those, who took 
part in the management of the Congress of 1878 at Mildmay, and 
in Exeter Hall in 1888, that there has been an advance along the 
line; indeed, the Conspectus of existing mksionary enterprises, 
which the JRecord most opportunely publislied on June 8, and which 
was much appreciated, marks the advance and the high-water 
line of 1888. On the whole, great praise is due to the Executive 
Committee, and to the indefatigable Secretary, the Kev. James 
Johnston, for the conception and the arrangements. Many men,, 
who were mere dummies, were put forward to make speeches and 
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h.eld a prominent position, who had really done nothing ; but it is 
well known, that to a small body of determined men who worked 
well and continuously for moro than a year, 'the success must be 
attributed, and they haye in that success their full reward. 

In all human affairs there is a certain amount of failure, and 
this Congress was essentially human ; there were many Weary, ill- 
chosen, ill-conceived, papers read, and good men were totally for- 
gotten; that miserable period of ffvo minutes, which Egotism 
desires, but which Common Sense rejects, wasted half the time of 
each of the Meetings in the Lower Hall and Annexe. Men, who 
came long distances, desired to have their voices heard in the 
assembly ; any one can speak for twenty minutes ; it requires a wise 
and collected man to utter anything worth hearing in five minutes. 
The inexorable bell paralyzed the intellect. A great deal of inept 
nonsense was spoken in those miserable periods, quite irrelevant to 
the subject of discussion, garnished with Hcripturc-quotations, as 
vague and unprofitable as a summer show^(;r of rain-drops. What 
was desired was totally absent : when a serious question was dis- 
cussed, such as the baptism of polygan),ists, Ave desire to hoar sound 
and solid reasons for or against by seh*cted speakers, who had ex- 
perience; as it was, no one single subject was thrashed out. As a 
Congress of Experts, collected to arrive at approximate agreement 
on certain moot subjects, this Congress was an entire failure. 

Missionary Societies have entirely failed in obtaining the con- 
fidence, or even the toleration, of the ruling classes, tho nobles, the 
scientists, the aristocrats, the demagogues, tho men of undemon- 
strative piety, tho ordinary good citizens, and tlio general public. 
Whole families, of whom the writer of this paper is a member, both 
wealthy and pow’erful, give not one shilling. Those, who heart and 
soul have given themselves up to this service, this best of services 
for moro than forty years, feel this neglect keenly, but do not 
wonder at it. For why is it so ? The foolishness of a section, only 
of a section, of the missionary party causes this disfavour. In tho 
great gatherings, with tho exception of those members of the House 
of Lords and Commons, who have avowedly thrown in their lot 
with us, all were absent. Yet it is a subject of the deepest regret, 
and is caused by the folly of a minority, who neglect the noble 
work of preaching the Gospel to the heathen, and alleviating the 
burden of the suffering, to take up fads, miserable crazes, about 
subjects totally out of the orbit of pure missionary w^ork. They 
might as well call for a blue moon as suppose that their miserable 
penny trumpets will influence the counsels of the Parliament of 
Great Britain, or the Government of British India. 

It was distressing to hear the crudity of some remarks, yet all 
spake with the air of Prophets just descended from the mountain 
with a new revelation. It seemed as if each man had a peculiar 
subject on his braici and the whole world was to be altered to meet 
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his wishes. There was often a want of sobriety, a want of humility, 
a want of self-distrust and self-abnegation. What can a man, 
who has been for years in Japan and China, understand of the 
wonderful mechanism, which controls the revolution of European 
feelings, and the policy of European Governments ? And yet au 
American bom in the State of Ohio, or a German from Westphalia, 
and twelve years residing in China, undertook to tell an assembly 
of miscellaneous men and women what the British Parliament 
ought to do, and the foolish assembly clapped and stamped in token 
of approbation of what it is obvious they could not understand. 

As regards the missionary, many things came out which sad- 
dened the heart ; the want of entire consecration to the cause of 
the convorsion of tho heathen, the forgetting of their first love ; the 
early marriages, perhaps at the age of twenty-three (when no young 
lawyer, doctor, or professional man, would think of such things), the 
heavy charges to the Society for passage-money and maintenance, 
the crowding of the Home for Missionary Children, the diverting of 
the sacred funds contributed to evangelize the heathen to the lower 
objects of maintaining schools for missionary children and pensions 
for widows, when neither widow nor child ought to have come 
into existence, as the missionary ought in his youth, in his 
strength, to have had no thought but the necessity laid upon 
him to convert the heathen. He cannot have read the Epistle of 
St. Paul rightly, if ho could think of earthly love with the cry 
of the heathen ringing in his ears. As a reacjtion against such 
things come the Brotherhood and Sisterhood of the High Church 
party, the hjip-hazard system of Mr. Hudson Taylor sending out 
men to take their^chance of a sufficiency, and the extraordinary 
system of Bishop William Taylor sending out men, women and 
children to live on nothing. All these things make a thoughtful 
student of the missionary problem very very anxious for the future. 
The only course is to bring it to the Lord. Lord Radstock rightly 
remarked, that in these matters wo too often forgot the Lord. 

The Report of tlie great Congress will be published, and mark 
an epoch in our missionary annals. Some may live to be present 
at tho next great gathering at the end of the nineteenth century. 
Some words of this Congress are not to be forgotten. Dr. 
Ellinwood, of the United States, in his great valedictory address 
spoke of gratitude, fellowship, kinship, and love to the British 
people ; he said that he had almost forgotten his country, and that 
to-night we were all Englishmen, because we were all Christians, 
These precious words should live in our memory. Dr. Sutherland, 
of the Dominion of Canada, spoke of the essential oneness of Pro- 
testant Christianity. Oh, let us cherish this! all the world over 
Christ is all! The Church is prepared to enter on a new work 
with new enthusiasm, for the love of Christ cohstraineth us. 
M. Bappart, of St. Chrischona, remarked, that the Holy Spirit stiU 
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olings to its work. Canon Fleming remarked that all the members 
of the Congress would go back to their home, distinct indeed as the 
billows, but one as the sea: These are but samples of the noble 
eipressions uttered by noble men, in the presence of vast assemblies 
of men apd women, who desired holiness, even if they did not 
attain to it. It was well for each one of us to hear such senti- 
ments, and better still to feel the heart beat high, and to appro- 
priate such sentiments as our own. Many of those present will 
never meet again, but they have looked into each other’s faces, 
they have heard each other's words, they have recognized each 
otl^er’s graces, and the contact has not been in vain. Such Con- 
gresses are the direct replies to the Ecumenical Councils of Home. 
The Protestant Churches are in evidence, one in Christ, differing in 
Church-government; one in essentials, divided in matters of less 
moment. If the increase of volume, and weight, and influence is 
as great in the next decade as it has been in the last, the ill-judging 
High Church section of the English Church will feel, that they 
have made a mistake in abstaining from taking a part in a great 
movement, which has united the holiest aspirations of the British, 
American, and Continental nations to advance the kingdom of 
Christ. If they have stood aside, they will not share the blessings. 

ThB Record, June 20 , i888. 


IL 


CIVILIZATION WITHOUT THE GOSPEL IS 
PROFITLESS. 

A DISTINGUISHED African traveller, now a British Consul, has lately 
written a jaunty, patronizing essay of nine pages^ jo the Fortnightly 
Revittw (April, i88q), in which he says a good word for missionaries 
in Africa, of whom he may know something, and of missionaries in 
North America, Oceania, and Asia, of whom he knows absolutely 
nothing. He clearly knows little of saving Christian Truth himself, 
and thinks that the non-Christian races can do very well without 
it. He hazards the idea, that, had Charles Martel not conquered 
at Tours, and had Great Britain accepted the Mahometan religion, 
the result in the nineteenth century as to the social condition and 
development of society amidst the ]British people would have been 
very much the same. It is sad to read such opinions from the pen 
of a young and accomplished servant of the State, for the piivilego' 
of having been bom a Christian is generally considered the very 
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||i«ate8t blessing of the Britisb people. He would allow tbo 
missionaries- to continue their work of instruction of the Hatiyes 
in ** thetr duty towatdi man ” : he would let them dogmatize about 
the things of God in return for the education and civilization which 
they introduce. If the great missionary-propaganda of Great 
Britain would confine itself to being a kind of school-board to the 
Heathen and Mahometan, it would save time and money in un- 
profitable preaching of the Gospel of Christ. 

It is worthy of an answer, because the ring of the argument 
indicates either a mind hostile to divine truth, or ignorant of the 
ways of God with man, as evidenced by History in the past, and 
by what we see around us at present. I believe, from my know- 
ledge of the author, and I hope, that the latter is the cause. I am 
not thin-skinned or straight-laced in my religious views, but I 
freely admit, that I prefer the open and avowed enemy of Missions 
to this insidious friend. 

St. Clement, in the first century after Christ, wrote as follows : 
“ *H aovvvrost^ xai iaKorijfAetfff Btapoia yu£bp avaBaWet ci? to Bavfunnop 
kinou Our understanding is indeed like a flower in a sun- 

less cavern, till the Light of God falls on it. It is almost as vain 
to seek for the divine elements in the constitution of the human 
mind, as it would be for the chemist to try by analysis to find the 
sunbeams, that are locked up in the tissue of the gourd. We know 
that it is there : the understanding must be very darkened, or the 
survey of mankind must have been very superficial, if signs of the 
excellency of even the unregenerato human race had not been dis- 
covered ; but it requires the Grace of God, acting by his own multi- 
form methods on the hearts of the most careless, the most wicked, 
the most savage, the most insensate, the most supercilious, the 
most alienated from the divine light, to give it a chance to develope. 

There is a seed of good in all men, a divine Word and Spirit, 
striving with the hearts of all men, a Christ knocking at the doors 
of all men, and ready to enter, if the Minister of the Gospel would 
but preach a true Gospel, a full Gospel, a Gospel unstained by poor 
human stupid misconceptions, and not dried up by symbolical 
medimval Ritual. 

A powerful writer has thus expressed himself: 

** When ire limit onr view to the field of nature, and see how many of ns are 

handi^pl^ in the race of life, and are eall^ to bear in their vitiated 
** organizations the sins of long lines of evil ancestors, we must not forget Ae 
** inner compenMtions that come down to them from the imported grace of Jesus 

Christ : the sin of Adam is more than outweighed in its influence over us by the 
** righteouBUMs of Jesus Christ : the new pulse of life from the Cross is migntiar 
** than the tainted life, that comes to us from the fmit of the forbidden tree.” 

If it be objected, and with mudi force, that the white, red, black 
and yellow man with different skulls, and physical features, could 
not have descended from the primevid pair, we need not etop to 
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aigiie this out, but reply that just as Christ is but a vicarious and 
^mbolical blessing to us, so we may humbly conceive, that Adam 
or ** Bed Earth ” is but the vicarious and symbolical representation 
of the hypothetical common ancestors of the four races. 

. Let it never be forgotten,*’ the same writer remarks, ** that we inherit a 
*kgreat deal more good than evil, that all things are creat^ in Christ, that the 

capacity of Man fur righteousness transcends the innate temptation to falsehood 
** and guile, and that to the unholy bias in every life there is an oifset of latent 
'* Grace and benediction.” 

I lay stress on this, as it accounts for tho latent and easily 
developed goodness of so many savage heathen men and women, as 
soon as the Ithuriel-spcar of the Gospel touches their intellects, 
consciences and hearts. The word apOfmwo^ is rightly derived 
from “ avwO€v ” Eye turned upwards.** 

1 read a great many missionary reports, and many statements 
depreciating the Native races greatly offend my sense of natural 
equity. 1 hear from some pulpits what, with all due deference to 
the preacher, seems to me mere nousensc, and which must con- 
siderably tend to the hardening of hearts of those, who are hostile 
to evangelization, but certain facts arc brought homo with irre- 
sistible conviction to the careful observer and reader, that in these 
last days the Gospel is the best, and indeed the only^ instrument of 
civilization. I quite admit, that in the long centuries preceding 
the Christian era many nations attained to a great external civili- 
zation as regards Arts and Science, and Commerce and Manufacture, 
but enough is known of tho interior life of those nations to prove, 
that there was a contempt of human life, a contempt of the liberty 
of both sexes, a disrespect for the chastity of the female sex, a 
degree of ferocity, and unscrupulous cruelty, to which even savage 
races never attained. Take for instance the civilization of the 
Koman Empire from the time of Tiberius to Antoninus Pius, tho 
period of the martyrdom of St. Peter and St. Paul, and of the 
culmination of pre-Christian civilization amidst a population speaking 
Arian languages. Could the annals of any savage race produce 
such characters as Messalina and Faustina ? 

1 quite admit the moral excellence of the precepts of the Hindu 
and Buddhist sacred books. I have been familiar with them from 
my youth ; but they are deficient in practical purpose, nor have 
they ever exercised a motive power on their readers, or rather 
hearers. In fact, neither the Hindu nor Buddhist religious are 
elements of civilization in modem times. Of Mahometanism I wish 
to speak with fairness. It is not the same thing in its written 
tenets and its daily practice. In past centuries it has effected 
marvels in the advance of civilization of Asiatic and African races. 
Under a compact, central, powerful Mahometan organization it 
might do so still ; but the religion itself is in its decadence, and* 
no Mahometan State exists, which is independent of its powerful 
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Christian neighbours, and the life of the modern Mahometan differs 
widely from its Arabian ideal. We mi^ht as well expect the germ 
of civilization from professors of the fallen Christian Churches of 
Abyssinia, Egypt, Syria, Georpa. and Armenia. 

The savage races of mankind in North and South America, 
Oceania, Africa and Asia, in former years stood apart from the 
fierce light of European civilization ; if not entirely inaccessible, 
still they went their own way. Intercourse by way of commerce 
was uncertain ; it had not entered into the hearts of European 
Churches tu desire to civilize them. If the curse of slave-dealing 
existed, the more deadly curse of the liquor-trafiic had not come 
into existence. The explorer, the emigrant, the miner, the man 
of commerce, were not yet on the war-path, w^hich has led to the 
extinction of so many tribes, and an amount of human misery far 
exceeding the butchers* bills of the Assyrian, the Babylonian, the 
Boman, the Vandal, and the Ural-Altaic hordes. 

Some would recommend, and some practise, extermination of the 
weaker races. Let the Confiscation-Laws, the Colonial Land-Acts, 
the liquor-trafiic, the sale of arms, work their civilizing process, and 
clear the land of the red, the black, the yellow, and the brown, 
vermin-races, which stand in the w'uy of the land-hunger of the 
white man. God forbid that w'e should affirm this wicked policy ! 
If they arc poor, ignorant, fetish-worshippers, they are still what 
their God, and our God, allowed them to be ; they are still children 
of the first man, and our brothers. They deserve all the more pity 
at our hands; we do not kill our halt, and blind, and idiots, 
because little uro can be made of them. God has just sent us 
this problem to s^e. Men are made good by the work assigned 
to them; God has no need of their work to aid Him in His 
work. A Nemesis will suivly come on the Anglo-Saxon race 
for their conduct to the inhabitants of North America, Africa,, 
and Oceania. 

Since the beginning of this century the uttermost parts of the 
round world have been discovered and yisited ; it is quite impossible 
for any nation, like China or Japan in old times, to sit apart, and 
keep foreigners out of their land. It is equally impossible for 
barbarous tribes in Central Africa, the South Se^s, or North «nd 
South America, to escape the contact of the European and American. 
He is ubiquitous ; he is mischievous ; for trading purposes he forces 
liimself upon shy and unwilling savages, and by his presence 
disturbs the secluded quiet of centuries. 

As regards countries like India, China, and Japan, possessing an 
ancient Oriental civilization, the touch of the European is deadly. 
Sdroehow or other, a certain state of incomplete monility, supported 
by religious sanctions, had been attained. Hod they lived up to 
the level of their w’ritten precepts, it would have been a good 
morality, but there was no latent power in the religious sanctions 
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to enforce the morality, and, as Occidental ideas crept in, the 
buttress of religious sanction disappeared ; men became a law to 
themselves. Such is the position of the modem student of the 
great State-Collerges of British India. All the old false notions are 
swept away ; nothing remains. The Municipal Law forbids crime 
'and criminal offences, some of which were tolerated by the old 
religious sanctions, but does not interfere with the private life. In 
the mean time, European luxuries, liquors, warlike arms, and 
customs, creep in : this is called civilization. However such 
nations can, and no doubt will, take care of themselves, and would 
resent alien dictation. 1 roust leave them alone, as outside the 
scope of my present argument. 

The effect upon barbarous races, or tribes in a lower state of 
culture, who have not reached to the stage of having a book- 
religion, I.S. a form of worship reduced to writing, like Brahman- 
ism, Buddhism, and Mahometanism, is different. All travellers 
testify with surprise to the unexpected discovery of flashes of 
goodness among such low types of human creatures; nobility of 
the males, kindness of the females, docility of all. With rare 
exceptions, however much their vision was obscured by the clouds 
of ignorance and the environments of outward circumstances, still 
they had arrived at a central truth, that Ood, or at least some 
Power greater than themselves, encompassed them. It was forced 
upon them, that in some mysterious way they were subject to the 
guidance of some one greater than man. They saw their fellows 
perish by disease, or by the powers of the elements, and they 
could not help them. Personal life seemed to be a mere game of 
chance, and they played it to the last card, heedless of the future, 
forgetful of the past. This is particularly manifest in the charac- 
teristics of the lied Indians of North America ; they had dignity, 
and patience, and fortitude, and stoicism. The powers of Nature, 
which they worshipped, were not unchangeable ; they were pecu- 
liarly capricious ; there was the hurricane, the volcano, the drought, 
the pestilence, the invasion of hostile tribes, the fire, the insect- 
world, and the attacks of wild animals. They could not measure 
the extent of these forces. They ate, they drank, they fought, and 
they died ; they grew old, and became infirm, they did not know 
why or how; they were like the beasts that perish, without 
remorse for frightful crimes, without pity for the sufferings of 
their victims under horrible torture, without hope for the future, 
or regret for the past. 

These poor people had no proof, or conception, of the existence 
of a kind Controller of human events beyond the indefinable 
elements of Nature ; yet it was forced upon their convictions, that 
He or It was kind and merciful to them, and they were grateful, 
Each felt that, somehow or other, he had got what he desired, or, 
in other words, what was suitable to his limited wants. The process 
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of their education was not rapid, but it still existed, for they were 
BO far abore the beasts and birds, that they could improve. upon the 
habits and ways of their ancestors; they could manufacture and 
barter ; they had learnt to forbid some things as sins, and to praise 
some things as excellences. Hume, who was a very frec^ writer, 
remarks : ** Look out for a people entirely destitute of Keligion : if 
<< you find such a one, be assured, that it is but a few degrees ' 

removed from bnites.” Essay II. 425. They had been used to 
little contact with their neighboni's which was not hostile. When 
the European came among them, and did not seek their destruction, 
they were surprised. The touch of the unscrupulous trader w'as 
ruinous to them. They had not had the discipline of a gradually 
increasing civilization ; they had formed no idea of malum per 
of what was wrong at all times and in all circumstances; their 
unbridled appetites led them on to their ruin. Of all human curses, 
conveyed by one race to another, of all sins which the history of 
the human race has recorded, perhaps the importation of arms, 
gunpowder, and intoxicating liquors by so-called Christian men for 
the purpose of gain is the greatest. Future generations, when 
they read the history of the last half-century, will shudder, when 
they find, that the destroyers and debasers of these simple, un- 
sophisticated races were men, who called themselves Christians, and 
who came from Great Britain, Germany, France, and the United 
States. Attila and his Huns, Genseric and his Yundals, Gengis 
Khan and his Mongols, could not have done worse. They at least 
did not put forth the pretence of civilization, for they hud it not. 
They burnt cities and destroyed the bodies of the citizens. To the 
European and American export-dealers of arms, gunpowder, and 
liquors was reserved the more shameful superiority of destroying 
both bo«ly and soul of races, whom they were pleased to «-all 
savages, and yet who never had done injury to their ruthless 
invaders. The last state of the savage man became worse thai^ 
the first. 

Nor have Christian Governments behaved better than Christian 
traders. American writers describe the hundred years of the 
existence of the Republic as a ** century of dishonour,” on account 
of the unjust treatment of the Red In£an tribes within the limitg 
of their territory. Their lands have been seized, and they have, 
been pushed back to restricted reservations, and many tiibcs havcf 
been totally extinguished. The British Government has done the 
same in many parts of the world, Canada, South Africa, Anstraliag 
New Zealand, the South Sea Islands. The indigenous races havd 
been improved off the soil ; they have been cut down, exterminutedj. . 
and their lands occupied by immigrants. This also is a form o| 
civilization in the mouth of the Anglo-Saxon. 

. The conclusions of the Parliamentary Committee, of which the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone is the only surviving member, were 
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thuB Bummed up in the lengthy report whidi, supported by 
voluminous evidence, it issued in June,. 1837: 

** It is not too much to say that the intercoune of EuroMnf in general, 
** without any exemption in favour of the eubjecte of Great Britain, has been, 
** unless when attended by missionary exertions, a source of many calamities to 
** uncivilized nations. 

Too often their territoir has been usur^, their prop^y seized, their 
** numbers diminished, their character debased, the spread of civilization impeded. 
** European vices and diseases have been introduced amongst them, and the? have 
** been tamiliarized with the use of our most potent instruments for the suotle or 
** the violent destruction of human life, viz. brandy and gunpowder. . . . 

** It might be presumed, that the native inhabitants of any land have an incon- 
trovertible right to their own soil ; a plain and sacred right, however, which 
** seems not to have been understood. Europeans have entei^ their borders 
** uninvited, and, when there, have not only acted as if they were undoubted 
** lords of the soil, but have punished the natives as aggressors, if they have 
evinced a disposition to live in their own country. . . . From very large tracts 
<< we have, it appears, succeeded in eradicating them; and, through from some 
** parts their ejection has not been so apparently violent as from others, it has 
** oeen equally complete, through our taking possession of their hunting grounds, 
** whereby we have despoiled them of the means of existence. . . . 

** The result to ourselves has been as contrary to our interests as to our duty ; 
** our s}’stem has not only incurred a vast load of crime, but a vast expenditure 
** of money and amount of loss. On the ot^er hand, we trust it wul not be 
** dilficuU to show that, setting aside all considerations of duty, a line of policy 
** more friendly and just towards the natives would materially contribute to pro- 
** mote the civil and commercial interests of Great Britain.” 

Would it then be better, if it were posRible to do so, to leave the 
savage rices in their savagery ? It would be neither possible nor 
better. It is not possible to control or restrict the movement, 
which impels the white man to spread himself, any more than it 
was poBsible in past ages to stop the advance of Alaric, Attila, and 
the swarms of Central Asia. Whether it is better depends upon 
the opinion formed upon a faithful picture of savage life. The 
Bev. James Chalmers, in Zi/e in New Guinea^ writes : 

A savage seldom sleeps well at night : be is in constant fear of attacks from 
** neighbouring tribes, as well as the more insidinus foes created by his super- 
** stitious mind. If midnight is the favourite time for spirits, there is another 
** hour, when he has good cause to fear the attacking enemy. Men, women, and 
** children are killed in such attacks, which are produced by the most trivial 
“ offence.” 

However wild and barbarous the tribes may be, they are capable 
of committing acts of hideous cruelty, tortures, human sacrifices, 
burning alive, cannibalism, taking away human life without respect 
of person, or any compunction, poisoning or drowning on the im- 
puted charge of witchcraft, infanticide, and parricide. All the 
accounts that come, whether from the East, or West, or North, or 
South, in whatever language they are reported, tell the same sad 
tale of unregenerate man, Lllen in some respects to a state lower 
than that of the wild beast, which does not prey upon its own 
species, and is so far nobler than man. 
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I have thus presented to view the three alternatives : 

S I ) Extermination by the white immigrant. 
i) Extinction by the trade-goods brought to them by the 
white trader. 

(3) Permanence of the savage state in all its cruelty. 

If I have not stated the problem correctly, let any omission or 
inexactness be pointed out. Are there any other alternatives 
possible to the unassisted wisdom of man ? Can History point out 
any single instance, in the time of the ancient monarchies of Asia 
and Egypt, at the time of the empire of Greek wisdom or Roman 
strength, at any subsequent time through the darkness of the 
middle ages, or in the new birth of modern civilization, of a man, 
or company of men, going forth with the sole object of civilizing 
uncivilized races from honourable and benevolent, though entirely 
teeularf motives ? Worldly men have been found at all times ready 
to die for the liberty of their own country, or to maintain, or to 
enlarge, its imaginary greatness. Men have been found, from 
motives of pure benevolence, to feed the hungry, and visit the sick 
of their own or kindred people, and in many other ways to shed 
lustre upon the human race ; but has there ever been found the 
will, the power, the wisdom, the patience, to control uncivilized 
races without destroying them, and introduce among them a civiliza- 
tion, which shall not prove in the long run a more formidable devil 
than the devils, which it is proposed to drive out ? 

In my systematic survey of the languages uf the. world, I have 
read books relating to^the less well-known races of Asia, Africa, 
America, and Oceania. I have seen much to love, much to honour, 
much to marvel at. I have everywhere recognized the excellences 
even of the natural man, if they had a chance of development, and 
the longing of the human race to worship, if it can find an object 
for its worship; but I have failed to trace any attempt of a 
superior race to benefit an inferior one, to make a sacrifice of 
wealth, a career, and of life, and to do so on the human ground 
of benevolence. The motive, the power, the command, the high 
ideal of self-sacrifice and self-consecration, the unworldliness, the 
sublim'e folly, as the worldling may call it, that looks over the near 
horizon of earthly advantages, and fixes its vision on the further 
horizon, on power given by One that is powerful, on rewards that 
follow obedience, on fulfilment that follows precious promises, on 
life following death, have been wanting. 

Han’s weakness is God’s opportunity. In these last days, when 
all things are weighed and tested, some additional, and unexpected, 
and palpable, evidence of the truth of the Christian Idea was 
required, and it has been found. This brings me to close quarters 
with the author of the Essay, with which I commenced. Ho tells 
us what the missionaries have done, but he has either not inquired, 
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or not understood, what sent them there ; who supplied the heavv 
expenditure; why they left their quiet homes to run the risk 
of disease and death, with the certainty of exile, narrow means, 
uncongenial society, a noxious climate ; why in their old age many 
clung to the land of their adoption ; why men and women were 
always found ready to go out and fill vacant places ; what it was, 
that supplied the incentives which other mep found in honour, 
rank, wealth, and distinction. Paul tells us one motive : 

'* The lore of Christ constroineth us.*’ 

John supplies the other: 

« God so loved the world, that He gave His onlj begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth in Him should not perish, but have everlasting life.*' 

Matthew makes the practical application, quoting the last words 
of the risen Saviour : 

** Go ye, therefore, and teach all nafions, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost : 

Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever, I have commanded you : 
and, lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 

The question is thus narrowed to the one simple fact : Are wo 
followers of Christ, or are we not ? 

The writer in the Fortnightly has not inquired, how it came to 
puss, that these simple men, not highly educated, not greatly gifted, 
not superior men, as men are count4Kl, have found power to do what 
they have done, and which is described by one older and wiser and 
more experienced than the writer, ” as the work of the enchanter’s 
wand.” In another of his Essays our author has good-humouredly, 
though not veiy gratefully, caricatured^ his missionaiy hosts, mule 
and female, who received him, nursed him in his sickness, and 
cared for him. 1 accept his description of the workmen as truthful ; 
but the Power of God, which sent them out, which sustains them, 
has enabled them to perform a work, which it is not easy to describe, 
but one side of w^hich our author has done justice to : 

** The missionaries constitute themselves the tribunes and advocate's of the 
Natives : they interpose themselves as buffers between the rude onslaught of 
the uncnipulous trader and miner, and the scared, bewildered savage ; by 
their fearless clamour they compel the reluctant intervention of higher authori- 
ties; they educate the savage, safeguard his rights, perform an imp<irtaiit 
service to humanity at large, and for this end alone are deserving of .siipjiort 
and sympathy.” 

This is but one segment of the great circlet of blessings, which 
the preacher of the Gospel has brought to tbcNe poor rnces, yet 
how great it seems, and how little it has been appreciated ! 

Miss Gonlon-Cumming, in her work. At Home in Fiji, describes 
the terrible state of things in that island group before tlie Wi'slevau 
missionaries arrived, intertribal war, slaughter, cannibalism, por- 
tions of the body of the victim being cooked and f>aten before tiu' 
eyes of the still living vicLim, sick buried alive, widows stiangled, 
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living victimB buried under each ^rt of a chief’s new house, living 
bodies laid on the ground as rollers to launch a new canoe ; and 
now in each village the traveller receives a cordial welcome from 
kindly men and women ; in each village is a tiny church, and 
a pastor paid by his flock. This has not been accomplished without 
loss of life and great devotion; two missionaries' wives, at the 
risk of their own lives, rushed into the banquet-hall of a great 
chief, and by sheer Christian audacity saved the lives of five 
women from the very hands of the butcher. The touch of the 
missionary on the soft clay of the savage was permanent and 
beneficial. A strong Oovemment like that of British India would 
have stamped out crime by the execution of the offender: the 
Christian minister in Fiji brought it gently home to the ignorant 
barbarian, that it was wrong, and evoked the dormant feelings 
,of human nature to his assistance. The Grace of God blessed his 
faithful endeavours. Such anecdotes in Oceania can be multiplied 
indefinitely. 

Let mo turn to North America. No greater proof is found of 
tho unity of the human race, than the fact that, when we deal 
with a man’s understanding, heart, and soul, we can use all over 
tho world the same influences with equal success. He may use 
different langua^, tattoo-marks, or clothes, colour of skin, ante- 
oodonts ond environment, but man is the same man for all that, 
mado in tho same divine image, endowed with the same human 
and divino faculties and conceptions, if they only can be called 
into oolion. In the Heports of the United States Government, 
I rood that 

** Wild savage Rod Indiap tribes, as fierce as lawless, as intractable as many 

* that am still iii their nide state, have been taught the arts ond ways of peace, 

* have subjected themselves to law, and are now living in orderly, peaceable, in- 

* dustrious oomniunities. The savages have been changed. How was the trans- 

* formatiim wrought f Where the Government wholly failed,^ the voluntary 
'* efforts of tho Churches have been crowned with success. TAr pr^cAittf of tho 

ffeigrl hoi f/sM# tho srerA, mid it elsn#.’* 

'When Thomas Cholklcy of the Society of Friends visited the 
Native Americans in 1706 a.D. near Susquehanna, ho mot the 
Couueil, and conversed with them by tho aid of an interpreter; 
they all spoke in turn ; ono of them was a woman ; the men ro- 
nmrkiHl, that some women wore wiser tlian some men, and that 
their tiil>e for many yean had dono nothing without tho counsol of 
tlio ancient grave women, who s|M>ko much on this occasion. She 
lemarkiHl, that she lookc*d on the Friends* coming to bo more than 
natural, iKeaiise they did not come to trade, or make pin, but only 
out of love and nwpoct to tlio natives, and from adosiro to promote 
tlicir wclI-lHuiig here and honniftor. 

It has htHui w*ell said by ono writir that the Hod Indian of North 
America has passed in ono century through stages of culture, 
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achieved by the Anglo-Saxon in more than one thousand yean*, 
and this blessed result has come from the personal labour of 
missionaries, and not from secular institutions, wealth, and beno- 
volence. We read how the Red Indians will halt on Sunday on 
their travels, and have family prayers morning and evening, and 
in one instance a Red Indian family effected the conversion of a 
nominal European Christian. 

The story of Africa is well known ; it has become the glory 
of all the Ciiurchos of Christendom ; it took a long time before the 
Moravian Schmidt made an impression on the Hottentots, and 
Moffat on the Be-Chuana, it would have been a much simpler 
process to exterminate them like vermin, as in Van Diemen’s 
Land ; but Christian love triumphed, and they remain as monu- 
ments of Christian benevolence. The Christianity may indeed be 
an imperfect one ; we must not expect too much ; in our highly 
civilized and wealthy communities we are apt to do so. We must 
think of the villages in Palestine, in India, Africa, Oceania, and 
Arctic America, and not expect much in the first and second 
generations. But of one thing we may be certain, that it is wrong 
to export, that culture and civilization should precede Christianity. 
It may accompany it ; it may, or may not, be the result of it ; the 
terms are not convertible. The Greenlander may still wear skins, 
and drink train-oil, and yet have accepted Christ as his Salvation. 
The civilization, as we know it in Europe, is not the object, or 
method, of the true missionary. Christianity can adapt itself to 
every phase and stage of human culture : civilization, pressed with 
undue haste and zeal, may choke the good seed ; the worldly side 
of the new creature may be developed at the expense of the 
spiritual. The manifest transformation of the personal chumeter 
of an entire community is one of tho gracious signs of God’s 
presence in answer to the prayers and labours of His servants. 

Now let me quote tho opinion of competent persons as to civili- 
zation without the Gospel. The Rev. James Chalmers has had 
experience of the Natives of Oceania in their raw state, and when 
passing into higher and better things ; but he states emphatically that 

** He never met with a single man or woman, whom civilization without 
Christianity has civilized. Ine Gospel must precede commerce. Wherever 
in the Southern Seas there has been the slightest spark of civilization, it has 
been where the Gospel was preached; and whenever you find in New Guinea 
a people, that will welcome you, it is where the missionaries of the Cross have 
been preaching Christ. Civilization ! The rampart can only be stormed by 
those who carry the Cross.” 

From other quarters I gather testimony to the same effect. I 
have arrived at the firm conviction, that it is better to leave tho 
poor races to die out in their congenital ignorance tliun to supply 
them with a bright weapon without the Grace to know how to 
use it. 
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** No Undranee was so gmt to sneoess of tbo earlj missionsrj m tha 
notion of beginning with ciTilisation, instead of heart-conversion ; our first 
*• and constant business must be to tell the people of sin, and of a Saviour him 
“sin.*» 

And aigain : 

** Missionary Societies had not then (1806) the eiperience, which we now possess^ 
and had not yet m f^ly iMmt that, however valuable civilization is as a hand- 
** maid to evangelisation, it is in it^lf but of little value as a forerunner, and 
** that the simple preaching of the Gospel is the power of God unto Salvation.” 
And again : 

” It was the increasing conviction of all the missionaries, that the plan of 
” gradual approaches by means of civilization had been tried long enough, and 
** that the citadel must be stormed at once with the weapons of God’s own 
** armoury ; in short, that evangelization matt take preeedenee of any attempt to 
** improve the eoeial condition of the people; they were much hindered by their 
secular employment.” 

And again : 

** It was his impression, as he drew near the close of his life, that he had 
“ given an undue proportion of time and etrength to merely civilizing injiuencet^ 
“ and the maitriat proeperity of the people. This may account in pirt for their 
** spiritual weakness, when the supporting hand of their pastor has been with- 
drawn. How slow we are to learn that civilization ts a hlemng to a barbaroue 
” people only at it it permeated by the irptt tf and poutet' of the Gotpel ! ” 

We are apt to ask for too much of the externals of civilization, 
as well as religion, from these weak races. Our ancestors in the 
British Islands had them not in the early days of their emerging 
from barbarism and paganism. Under the slow discipline of cen- 
turies we have attained to our present standard. The minimum to 
be desired would be aa, follows; A decent man, living in decency, 
comfort, and security, supporting his children, keeping to one wife, 
and bearing himself bravely, honestly, and yet humbly htff)ie his 
fellow-men, living in a community, where the persons of botli sexes 
are decently covered, where age, and sex, and childhood, are re- 
spected, where the poor and wx*ak are not oppressed, and human 
life is regarded as a precious treasure, for which the whole neigh- 
bourhood is responsible. It was not primd facie impossible, that 
such a mf^Mlerato state of culture could have been ohtaiiiod without 
the intervention of the Christian Idea; but u careful examination 
of the records of the Past, and the actual state of the Present, has 
not supplied me with the pow er of quoting a single island or tnbe, 
which has been elevated by purely secular agencies since the time 
of our Tiord’s appearing on earth. Such a man, as I have above 
described, would walk humhbj, because the Holy Spirit has con- 
vinced him of his past, present, and tendency to future sin : and 
yet he will walk hoptfulhj, because he has realized, that ho also is 
a child of God by adoption and Grace, and that Christ died on the 
Cross for him and his also. 

Even were an expedition of Unitarians, Brahmoists, and Agnostics, 
to attempt in these last days a benevolent crusade among barbarous 
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tribes- to introdace civilization without the Christian Idea, they 
mi^ht probably succeed, because, though denying Christ in name, 
their practice would be that of Christian people, and they would 
unconsciously be carrying with them the outcome of the teachings 
of Him, whose Divine person they to their own grievous peril 
denied. Let me illustrate my position by referring to what 
happens in the material world. In North India a new irrigation- 
canal has the unexpected result of filling with water wells, which 
hud been dry since the memory of man, rendering sweet wells of 
bitter water, and pouring into wells, previously scantily supplied, 
an abundant store. This takes place by an underground percolation 
over an area beyond the sphere of proposed irrigation, and no 
payment can be demanded for an unsolicited blessing. So is it with 
regiird to those, who live in the midst of a Christian people, and 
yet deny their Lord : they partake of the children’s bread without 
thankfulness, and drink of the wells of Salvation, and convey it to 
their own little ones, and yet their eyes are blind as to the great 
Fount, from which the waters flow. They may be the instruments 
of saving othci*s, and yet themselves refuse to be saved. 

What shall be said of the kind of civilization, which the lust for 
expansion of tmde of the higher races among the inferior races is 
supposed to bring with it ; which may be described as firearms, 
gunpowder, and European liquor, with a small till up o.‘* clothing 
for the body? Such things were totally unknown by these unhappy 
nices previously, and they had not, like the Empires of India, 
China, and Jjipan, the power of excluding them. In the Day of 
Judgment each of us will have our sins to answer for; but w’hen 
the Australian and the Maori of Oceania, the Hottentot and Zulu 
and Negro of Africa, the lied Indian of America, rise up and bear 
witness against the great Teutonic races of Germany, Groat Britain, 
and North America, their persecutor, plunderers, and poisontjrs, 
and io-called civilizers, what reply will the distillers and liquor- 
exporters, and manufacturers of firearms and gunpowder have to 
make ? They did it in the way of trade, so as to have the means 
of decorating their houses, and heaping up portions for their 
children, according to tho rules of civilized commerce; but they 
have carried ruin and death to holplc?ss millions. “ Inasmuch as 
ye did it to these little ones, ye did it unto Me.” In tlio eyes of 
the savage and barbarous races they represent the so-called civi’ 
izers, and so-called Christianity. Instead of the bread of life they 
have giyen a stone ; and by tho same measure in the <hiy of reckon- 
ing it shall be measured to them. It is impossible, when the 
subject is considered, to express oneself otherwise than I have done, 
and 1 repeat the words, with which I commenced, that eivilizaiiou 
without the Gospel is profitless, and worse than profitless. 

It is a comfort to think what an additional testimony to tho 
truth, and power of the Divine lievelatioo, is afforded by the con- 
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temporary history of the Christian civilization of the barbarona 
races. Critics are always attacking the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of the Book, and another class of unbeliereia assail the whole 
theory of Tradition, and between the two the credibility of any 
history of events, that took place beyond the memory of living 
men, is placed in jeopardy. Somehow or other several distinct sets ‘ 
of religious books of antiquity, the most modem dating back only 
twelve centuries, have come down to our generation, and all can 
be read and understood, and are exceedingly interesting, with a 
great deal of good in them ; and the reader may well pause from 
time to time, and thank God, that it was put into the heart of men 
to conceive such good thoughts, teach them orally to others, and 
leave them in writing. With the exception of one set of books, 
all are only interesting archmological treasures: they wen not 
intended for all time, and all the world, and, being shrouded in a 
language unknown to the people, have ceased to be of any practical 
use, are no longer the law of life, the guide of the conscience, the 
standard of morality. 

But the books of the Old and New Testament live a life, that 
never can end, in all the languages of the world. The law of life 
thenin laid down is still a living law to millions : it is found to 
be adapted to the wants and weakness of all humanity, however 
different in culture and environment, and it brings with it a/>otr«r, 
which lasts through life, and to the border of the grave. Call it a 
beautiful legend, if you like, or a doubtful Tradition, the personal- 
ity of Jesus, when brought home to the understanding, hearts, and 
consciences, of uncivBi/ed tribes, has exercised an influence which 
it would be sheer folly to deny. " By their works ye shall know 
them.” The Greek and Roman sages had developed the idea of a 
Nemesis following crime, and of a high morality ; but it had been 
beyond their experiences to conceive the Idea of Faith in One 
powerful to save, repentance, pardon, peace, and holiness. Under 
the Greek and Roman Idea, Thakomhau, the cannibal king of Fiji, 
would have been driven by a Nemesis following his frightful 
crimes to a violent end : under Christian teaching this same can- 
nibal was brought to a sense of the nature of his abominable acts, 
convinced of sin, led to a Saviour, repentance, and baptism; so 
that he became a new man through Faith in Christ, and an example 
to his people, and the beloved friend of the missionary, who saved 
him as a brand from the burning. 

Church Mmionary Society ItUeUiyeneer, July, 1889. 
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CLOUDS ON THE HORIZON. 


ESSAY. 

** On tbo various forms of Error, which stand in tho way of tho acceptance of 
** real Christian Faith by the sdueated Natives of Asia, Africa, America, 
and Oceania.*' 

TEXT. 

** But the unclean spirit, when it is gone out of tho man, 

(1) passeth through places, seeking rest, and findeih it not. 

(2) then he saith : * I will return into my house, whence I came out.' 

(3) and when he is come, he dndeth it empty ^ ewepi^ and gamiehed (tr^oAd^oara, 
aetrapufiieoiff icol MKOfftAtifiieop). 

(N.B. : Luke omits ** empty.") 

(4) then goeth he, and taketh with himself seven other spirits more evil than 
himself, and they enter in and dwell there. 

(5) and the lout elate of that man heeometh worse than the first, 
ifi) Even so shall it he to this generation." 

(N.B. : Luke omits the last clause.) 
Mevised Version of Matthew xii. 43. 
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Chapter 2. 

Chapter 3. 


Chapter 4. 

Chapter 5. 
Appendix. 


Prefatory Pemarks. 

The old Systems PURiFrED, refined, and adapted 
TO the environment op a Civilized Society. 
Modern conceptions pound in the blending of the 
OLD Systems with Christian Doctrine, either 

CONSCIOUSLY OR UNCONSCIOUSLY. 

Departures from the type of Christian Faith 

ACCEPTED BY FrOTSSTANT ChURCHES. 

Closing Kemarks. 

Schedule of References. 


CHAPTER L— PREFATORY REMARKS. 

The work of tho nineteenth centuiy is nearly done : at the close 
of another half century we shall be able to say, that Idle Gospel 
has been preached in some form or another in nearly every part 
of the world. In the company of, or following, the Gospel, has 
come a certain amount of religious or secular Education ; of 
Instruction, moral, material, or spiritual; of Commerce, and so- 
called Civilization. By the end of the twentieth centmy, idolatry, 
and local forms of worship, will be entirely discredited, and the 
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second stage of Missions will be entered upon. It is not likely, 
that any race or nation, touched however lightly with the electrio 
current of Civilization, will linger in the prison of old-world ideas. 
The heart of man, made after God’s image, turns Godwards ; hut 
the mode, in which it feels after God, varies according to its envi- 
ronment, opportunity, and elevation of thought. The wonderful con<« 
ceptions of Greek and Homan mythology expired unregretted in a 
sunset of their own beauty. Homer ennobled, but did not, except in 
the case of the Goddess Athene, spiritualize his Divinities ; Virgil 
lowered them in their moral standard below the level of seU- 
controlled mortals ; Horace, following Lucretius, laughed at them ; 
a century later they had disappeared. The Gods of Greece and 
Home went, as it were, into exile, and some of them returned, 
in the eyes of Christians degraded into evil spirits, or promoted 
under new names to be Homan Catholic Saints. In Southern 
Europe the same temples, and the same statues, have done duty 
on both occasions. Here we have an instance of the house empty, 
swept, and garnished. The young Hindu or Mahometan, fresh 
from the State-Colleges of British India, is passing through a 
similar trausfonuation of ideas. We have in the case of Justin 
Martyr, who lived 1 00-120 A.n., an exact parallel. He was a 
Greek, who lived at Nublus (the ancient Sichom) in Palestine; 
he found his neighbours under the evil influence of Simon Magus 
little better than idolaters ; he himself sought truth in the schools 
of Greek philosophy. Stoic, Peripatetic, Pythagorean, all waterless 
places, where he did not find what he desired. A better hope 
w^as dawning uporiNjiim in the teaching of Socrates and Plato, 
when by a mere chance he met an aged Christian, who summed up 
his advice in tlui following words : “ The truths, which you seek, 
“ are not comprehensible to the eye or mind of miui, unless God 
and IJis Christ give him understunding.” Justin Martyr took 
the advice, and found Christianity the only true philosophy. 

In trustworthy reports we read, that Paganism in its old insensate 
form is gone. Great Pan is dead; if among the aged, or the 
inhabitants of remote districts, some trace of the old poison 
remains, it is but the flickering of an expiring lamp. But the 
same ro])oii;s tell us, that the connection of the people with Chris- 
tianity is to a large extent of the most nominal kind even in settled 
congregations : the idols are abandoned, but the J^eo-Christians are 
in gross ignorance, and a verj’ low state of morality. If any one 
dreams, that we are approaching within reach of a Christian 
euthanasia, he is mistaken. Here again the state of the Christian 
Church in the second and thinl centuries supplies analogies, for 
human tendencies have not changed with the lapse of centuries. 
My object is to review one by one the phantoms, which in the 
guise of religion get power over the awakening human soul, and 
come between it and what the Protestant Christians of Europe and 
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North America feel to be Christianity,” based upon the dogma of 
an incarnate, crucified, and risen Saviour. As far as I know, it is a 
new study from my point of view. I have weighed in the balance, 
and cast out all forms of religion, in which 1 found no signs of 
future vitality, such as Taouism, Shintoism, Shamanism, and all 
old-world forms of so-called animistic ” beliefs. I have quoted 
freely, and without acknowledgment, from the scores of authors, 
whoin I have consulted. Let not any reader be anxious as to my 
personal convictions, but I do not consider that the fact of having 
accepted Christ “ ex animo ” would justify the absence of a judicial 
mind in the consideration of the w'onderful phenomena, which it 
is proposed to exhibit. Having lived a quarter of a century with 
the Hindu and Mahometan in closest friendship, I cannot restrict 
human moral excellence to members of Christian Churches, and a 
wide study of the history of religion at all times, and in all parts 
of the world, has confirnied to me the truth of Peter’s words, 
Acts X. 34-35. The eyes of many missionaries in the field, and 
many of their supporters at homo, are darkened by an imperfect 
grasp of the subject, and by prejudice : they cannot appreciate the 
phenomena at their proper values ; they can only abuse and mis- 
represent. It seems to us, who were born Christians, so easy 
to accept the doctrine, but it is not so. We have, by the slow 
discipline of centuries, had our intellects cleared of such fogs as 
(1) the existence of ghosts, fairies, witches, and spirits; (2) the 
presence of th^ voice of the Creator in thunder, or the elements ; 

S 3) the idea of\ temporal punishment of sins, or reward of virtue ; 
4) the possibility of miracles in the present day, or of prophetic 
utterances; (5) the belief in dreams of the night, or visions of the 
day. On the other hand, our reasoning powers have been disciplined 
by logic and criticism. The people, whom we have to deal with 
in our Missions, are still subject to the five above-described weak- 
nesses, and totally devoid of the intellectual discipline alluded to. 

There is another consideration : Europe was blessed by an early, 
and uninterrupted, Christianity. We have no knowledge of the 
feelings of our ancestors, who were not Christians ; we do not even 
know for certain what they were, before they became Christians. 
But if we could imagine, that the Gospel preached in Palestine had 
never incorporated the wisdom of the Greek, and the strength 
of the Latin races, had never found its way into Europe, and had 
been stamped out of Asia by the Mahometans, and suddenly in 
these ^ys, under the spade of the excavator, the Old and New 
Testaments had been revealed to us, it would have been just as true 
under those circumstances as it is now, but we should have been 
brought face to face with the mighty Revelation without prepara- 
tion, and the message would have had to work its way by its own 
innate force, and Ihose, who were constitutionally slow of heart to 
bdievOi would have cried out, “ Why have we been left so many 
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centuries in darkness ? If this doctrine is the only way of Salva- 
“ tion, why have our ancestors been debarred of a knowledge, wlrich 
“ actually existed, but which was mysteriously shrouded from us ? ” 

This is just what the poor non-Christian Va<*,e8 do feel, though' 
incapable of expressing their sense of the deep injury done to their 
ancestors, and yet some of them do say : the power of the Holy 
Spirit does indeed fall on them, but they arc totally unprepared 
to receive it, or make a good use of it, and arc exposed to the risk 
of errors, of which we cun have no conception. What we call 
“heresy,” or “ in fact “ choice of principles,” is produced 

by the contact of the new belief, directly, or by indirect reflexion, 
with the remnants, the flecaying and fading elements, of the old. 
How much controlling (irace is required to keep alive the flame in 
an ignorant, poor, despised Church in the midst of hostile Paganisni, 
or persecuting Islam ! It is a marvel how the Coptic, Abyssinian, 
Syrian, and Nestorian, Churches kept themselves alive during the 
dreary centuries of neglect and oppression. But the newly-formed 
Churches are liable to the influence of more powerful and subtle 
enemies, an infidel Press workeil with all the science and daring 
of Europe, and in every language ; false missionaries sent out for the 
purpose of seducing ; conflicting olfi*r8 of rival Churches, somo 
bound in the chains of modian^al error, some led away by s])irit8, 
which they have never proved ; the examples of cjvil mcm, calling 
themselves Christians; the attractions of cunningly clevised systems; 
and in some countries, like India and China, the solemn call of 
members of their own ancestral and venerable redigion, which has 
cleared away the moss of centuries, and tries to present itself, 
as the divinely presented and reformed reprc’sentative of primeval 
Truth as communicated to their ancestors. Here Nationality is 
an important factor. 

Ve must look at the subject from a philosophical point of view, 
and we then become aw'are, that all the ancient religions of the 
world sprang from the fear of something unknown, not necessarily 
a supernatural unknown, for the savage knows no difference 
between the natural and supernatural, but in the fear of some 
unexpected event, which will result in evil. 

** PrimuB in orbe Deoe fecit timor.*’ 

Hence spring the early cults of gods, evil gf)ds, for the only 
formula, which men knew, was that “ God is the evil.” Thus 
the first form of religion is Fetishism, the cult of olcnients and 
objects. This loads on to the cult of spirits, and of the manes' 
of ancestors, supposed still to haunt the place of their earthly 
sojourn, and the dim belief of a future life Ix'yond the grave, 
something of tho type of their life on this side, wdth the sam^ 
wants, pleasures, and sufferings. 

** They deem admitted to that ennnl sky 
Their faithful dogs will bear them camoanv.** 
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Tt«a Polytheism comes into existence, or natural objects, such 
M the sun, the mountain, the river, become fancifully personified, 
imd illustrious men become deified. As the education of the world 
aldvances, a process of elimination takes place, with the result of* 
Hemotheism, or blank Atheism. Unless at this epoch of human 
•advancement a divine revelation operates on the hearts and under- 
standings of men, the proud human intellect sets itself free of all 
theological and eschatological conceptions, and arrives at Afaterialism, 
and the assertion, that beyond the actual body, and the surrounding 
elements, and the ordinary environment of that body, space and time, 
life and death, nothing exists. In this sad and hopeless snare many 
great intellect and noble natures in modem times in Europe have 
been entrapped, and nothing, but the Grace of God, can save the 
young and proud educated heirs of all the ages, and of all the 
^eumulated wisdom of Asia, now supplemented by the Science 
of Europe, who are floating down the fatal rapid. They may 
from time to time be arrested, as for a moment, by a rock in the 
stream, representing one or other of the forms of illusion described 
in this Essay ; but such a poor device as Thcosophiam, or 
Agnosticism, or Positivism, would hardly arrest the downgrade 
impetus beyond a few short hours. 

It is of no use denying, that the Religions of the Heathen world 
were evolved by unassisted men out of their own imaginations, 
oud by their own natural faculties, and that the existence of a 
constant struggle betwixt Good and Evil, Sight and Wrong, Truth 
and Error, Knowledge and Ignorance, is recognized in all Religious 
By^ms, and is no speciality of Christian Doctrine, as some narrow- 
minded Divines would have it. And as regards the existence of 
a Deity, there has been and always will be felt, by persons in a 
low state of culture, a necessity for some one to shelter them 
in time of trouble, guide them in doubt, console them in affliction : 
this feeling underlies the Egyptian Conceptions of the Divine, the 
Avat&ra of the Hindu, the Grseco-Romau Pantheon, the Saint- 


wonhip of the Roman Catholic Church, the Qeuii of the Mahometan, 
the Bo^ Satwa of the Buddhist. False as they are all, they are 
troe to the instincts of poor Humanity, an effort wrung out of man in 
the hour of fear, doub^ woe, and death. And with the good spirits, 
who were invoked, was begot the idea of evil ones to ]& appeased. 
The Small Pox and Cholera were great facts : could they be warded 
off by prayer and sacrifice ? 

. There may be a new birth of feelers after God, like Mani and 
Mahomet ; new great moral atheists, like Koung-fu-tse (Confucius) 
iuid Gautama (Buddha) ; new schools of philosophy, like those 
a SocAtes and Plafe, of the Yedinta, and Kyiya and Sankya of 
.the Bindn, wondering by whom man was m^e, whither men 

& after life’s little struggle, what was the object of existence, 
the human race are Imthers for alt time, and after all, is 
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a religious animal. Augustine has nobly said, Bes ipsa, quo 
** nunc Ecligio Christiana nuncupatur, erat apud antiquos, neo 
defuit ab initio generis humani, quousque Ghristus veniret in 
camem, unde vera Beligio, quo jam erat, coepit appellari 
Christiana.” 

It is as well to recollect the elements of religion, which uncon-* 
sciously operate on the intellect and sbul of man, till choked by 
the self-sufiiciency of human reason: (i) Intuition of God; ^2) 
sense of human weakness and dependence; (3) belief in divine 
government of the world ; (4) distinction between good and evil ; 
(3) hope of a better life. And, if religion exists, it must be built, 
if it is to endure, upon foundations such as the following : ( i ) Belief 
in a divine power of some kind ; (2) acknowledgment of sin in some 
way; (3) habit of prayer in some form; (4) desire to make some 
kind of atonement for sin, and thus escape from punishment; 
(5} something beyond the grave. But it is a tremendous error, 
though a common one, to measure other nations or races, who are 
in a difPerent environment, on a different platform of civilization 
or barbarousness, by ourselves ; to judge of past ages by contrasting 
them with the nineteenth century; to weigh other forms of civiliza- 
tion in the same scales with our own ; to limit the varied aspect 
of a great truth by the capacity of our own narrow vision. The 
Old Testament gives us an illustration of the absence of such 
blemishes in a divine work, where there is unity, but not 
uniformity. The only difficulty, which presses on my mind, is this: 
It is so often stated by the apologists of the divine plan of dealing 
with *^man,” that it was progressive according to the ever-increasing 
capacity of man to>receive the truth. But the “ man ” alluded to 
in the Old Testament is the small nation of the Jews only, a mere 
drop in the ocean of the great races of Asia; and in the New 
Testament, the subjects of the Homan Empire, a mere handful 
compared to the teeming inhabitants of the world. As regards 
the races, to whom the old and new covenant came, they had 
indeed passed through the different stages of man’s civilization, 
and touched ground absolutely ; but, when we come to deal with 
the barbarous races of Asia, Africa, Oceania, and America, we find 
that they ore still in a lower stage of comparative civilization 
than that of Abraham, and that we are trying to apply to them 

K their intellectual childhood those rules of life, which had onlv 
en gradually enforced upon God’s chosen people, and for which 
we, by the discipline of the growth of ages, have become fitted. 

. If Israel was not fitted in the time of its kings and prophets to 
. receive the full Gospel, how con the educated classes of Asia and 
rhe barbarous inhabitants of Africa, America, and Oceania be 
Expected to be able to comprehend and to bear it ? In weighing 
Iheir shortcomings, and their tendency to go after other gods, such 
gods as Ae nineteenth century supplies, we must not judge ihem. 
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harshly. . What ^ouid we ourselves have done under 
circumstances ? 

I now proceed to notice each form of religious development, 
briefly, but I hope faithfully, tiring to see the good features, and 
tmflinchingly pointing out the Angers, not from the point of view 
of abstract moral or Christian excellence, but with reference to the 
danger, to which the existence of such phenomena in the nineteenth 
century, a period of intellectual, materifd,and spiritual, development, 
exposes individuals, who have cast off the fetters of their old 
religion, and weak and infant Churchesb 


CHAPTER II.-THE OLD SYSTEMS PURIFIED, REFINED AND 
ADAPTED TO THE ENVIRONMENT OF A CIVILIZED SOCIETY. 


Tkeist 

Atheist 


1 A. Neo-Islam (Sufi, B&bi). 

B. Neo-Judaism. 

C. Neo-Hinduism (Jain, Sikh, Satn&mi, Arya Samdj). 
D. Neo-Zoroastrianism. 

I E. Neo-Buddhism. 

(F. Neo-Confucianism. 


(a) Neo-IsUm^ with its satellites: (i) Silfi-ism, (2) Bdbi-ism. 
Unquestionably this is the most determined and dangerous foe; 
the youngest of all the great propa^dist religions, with its roots 
deep in the Jewish and Christian Faiths. I have not placed it in 
Chapter III., as its contact with Christianity was neither with a 
pure form, nor with an open Bible. It is more dangerous, owing to 
its resemblance : Corruptio optimi pessima. It is of no use painting 
it with dark colours l^yond its deserts. Slavery and slave-trade 
are no more necessary features of Islam than drunkenness and 
sexual profligacy are of Christianity. Of the fifty millions of 
If uhometans in British India not one has a slave ; nor is polyg^y 
either a peculiarity, or a necessity, of their system. In British 
India the practice is rare, though by the law it is legal. The 
great doctrines of one Ood, all-powerful, all-wise, and all-merciful ; 
the immortality of the soul ; the certainty of a day of judgment ; 
the necessity of personal prayer; the absence of any priesthood; 
the abolition of all old-world practices, except circumcision, are 
such as must ever recommend it to favour. Mahomet^s description 
of Boradise is false, because he was himself false, and knew nothing 
about the subject; but he knew what kind of Paradise would 
attract his countrymen. ^Had he been addressing a London Evan- 
gelical congregation, or converted Eskimo, he would have expressed 
himself differently, but would be equally far from the truth, which 
eye has not seen, ear heard, nor heart conceived. Isl&m wins its 
way by peaceful means everywhere ; patronized by the Bussians in 
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Siberia, by the Dutch in Batavia, tolerated by the English m 
British India and the Ca])c Colony, and commencing the work of 
propagandism by missionuries. All over Africa it is aggressive, 
and appears to advantage, as suppressing cannibalism and human 
sacrifices, and discouraging the import of liquors. It is still a 
living form of belief. Fatalism has a powerful effect upon the 
Oriental sluggish character, and the time is at hand, when trans- 
lations of the Koriin, and other religious books, will be widely 
circulated in the different vemaculars. At the Colleges of Britisn 
India the Hindu leanis to l)c ashamed of the religion of his family, 
but the Mahometan has nothing to be ashamed of. His dogma is 
superior to his practice. From our own point of view the Koran is 
false and worthless, and conversion to Islum means only fomal 
profession of faith, tlu^ rite of circumcision, nnd ceitain practices, 
and nothing more. There is no conversion of the soul, n»» change, 
or even pretended change, of the heart, no confession of sin, no 
conviction of the need of a Saviour, no desiw^ for holiness. But 
from the point of view of the idolutmis and barbarous tribes, it has 
another appearance ; it does not demand too much of its neophytes, 
and it is indulgent to the vices of its followers. Under the 
influence of the contact of Christian civilization a silent reformation 
is going on among [Mahometans. The moral impurities, whichrhad 
been contracted by dwdling among idolaters and from ignorance, are 
being removed, not by the violent hands of Wahabi fanatics, but by 
the prudent counsels and example of edueaUHi leaders, and it is 
impossible to imagine what may be the n.^sults. The work of 
Saiyad Ahmad Khan in Korth India is a notable instance. 

The character of' the doctrine of Islam is too exact a reflector 
of the race, time, place, and climate of the people, among whom 
the Prophet lived, to admit of its adapting itself to the universal 
wants of mankind in ever}’ region. 

It may, how’^cver, bo questioned, whether it really is itself 
worthy of the name of a universal religion, for the pilgrimage to 
the black stone at Mecca localizes it to Arabia. The teaching of 
Christ and of Buddha appeal to the human soul, wherever it is. 
Islam has a want of power to develope, and thus satisfy the varying 
cravings of the whole human race, and is restricted by the initial 
rigidity of its central doctrine, and the narrow walls of the so-called 
“uncreated** Koran, which has stereotyped an unalterable and 
unsympathetic form of worship. One cannot imagine a European 
of the nineteenth centuiy' submitting to circumcision, as a test of 
belief and becoming a hond fide Mahometan, however much he may 
subscribe to the doctrines. One can, on the contrary, imagine a 
Mahometan becoming a Christian citizen of the world. Sufl-ism 
and Bdbi-ism are popular, because they supply that spiritual 
warmth, which a worshipper seeks in vain in the cold formality 
of the Koran, where God is so very far off. 
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The S6fi is a strange and persistent Tsigm oi the human mind: 
the word is either deriyed from “wise,” or “Sdfj” “ wool|” 

in allusion to the dress of the order. It is probably a relic of Keo- 
Platonism, the union of the human intellect with uniyersal reiMon, 
and treat^ as a mysticism. It is a reviyal of ancient habits of 
thought and feeling among a p^ple, who have adopted IsUm by 
compulsion. We know by experience in India, that many thousanmi 
of Mahometan Itajputs are still Hindu, except in a few outward 
ceremonials, Sufi-ism deyelopes itself in the form of an ardent 
Pantheism, a mystic apprehension of the unity and divinity of all 
things, generally narrowed down in literature to women and wine, 
though by a mystic interpretation, analogous to that applied to the 
Song of Solomon, the wine and the mistress are supposed to re- 
present the Kordn and the Deity, the harem is made to symbolize 
the oratory, and intoxication shadows forth the bewilderment of 
sense before the Divine vision. The desire of the soul to escape and 
rest with Qod is often clearly expressed in unequivocal Pantheistic 
terms. This strange heresy still exists within the Mahometan 
system in Persia, it is the especial tendency of dreamy and tender 
spirits, as the doctrine is simply the theory of Divine love. A woman 
is said to have led the way, and taught, that Ood must be loved 
above all things, because He aloUe is worthy of love, and everything 
here below is to be sacrificed in the hope of one day attaining unity 
with Qod. Under the colour of Sufi-ism opinions entirely sub-i 
versive of Islam can be entertained, for it began by expresaing| 
contempt of life, exclusive love of God, and asceticism, dunng| 
which the soul could contemplate the Supreme Being face to face, 
and, as would be expected, such views led the devotee down an 
inclined plane into ra^ Pantheism, and hideous immorality under 
the guisi^i of religion. This moral abyss is always open for the 
Oriental freethinker, and must be reckoned with as one of the most 
dangerous, because the most specious, of the seven devils, which 
wait for the soul of a man. 

The sect known as the Babi is a new one, but it represents a very 
old tendency. In 1844, a young Mahometan Persian gave out, 
that God was manifested in his person, and drew men after him. 
His name was Mirza Ali Mohammed : he was put to death by order 
of the Shah in 1850. He had assumed the title of “ Bab,” or the 
“Door,” through which men must approach the Imam, and the 
channel, whereby the latter reveab to the faithful the true meaning 
of the Koran. His followers were men of learning, reasonable, and 
humane,, with boundless devotion to their creed, and the spiritual 
chief of what they deemed to bo a universal religion ; they were 
always' resting on Divine guidance, and have been cruelly persecuted. 
l!hB teat hing of the “ Bab ” was that ( 1 ) God has exisM from all 
eternity ; {2) He had manifested Himself to man from time to time; 
(3) de spoko by Moses and the Prophets, by Jesus, and Mahomet, 
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and nW by tiie (4) that His obming bad bean long 

e:q>6cted, that the Christians blamed the Jews for not listening to 
Jesus,' the Mahometans blam^ the Christians for not listening to 
Mahomet, and that now they'wiU not listen to the (5) that 

his book, the Beydn, was a greater miracle than, and woula super- 
sede, the Eor&n ; (^) that the manifestation in him was not 
that he, whom God should manifest, would soon appear. 

Even in the hour of his martyrdom, this simple, gentle young 
man wrote, that all men should snow the degree of. his patience, 
and contentment, and sacrifice in the way of God. He had an 
assurance of the ultimate triumph of his reli^on; he preached 
tolerance, and begged, that no one should be slain for unbelief,/!^ 

* flaying of a ooyl is ouUide the rMgwn of God, On his death another 
manifestotion was made evident in toe person of Beka, who was 
alive at St. Jean d’Acre, in Palestine, 1889. His followers were 
numerous and devoted; by letter he reproved sovereigns. The 
literature of this sect in the Persian and Arabic languages is 
extensive. It is important as indicating a religious revival of an 
exalted stamp, and it tells against the character of our friend and 
ally the Shah of Persia, that he should haye sentenced many of toe. 
sect, male and female, to cruel tortures and death, and slain by 
a cruel death the holy and harmless founder. 

In the ninth chapter of toe Gos^l of John, the seventh verse 
is rendered in Arabic, Ana hua al aoi,” and in Persian ^^manam 
al bab,*’ am toe door.” At any rate these poor spiritual 
worshippers have trod toe path of suffering, which must sooner or 
later 1 ^ them to Salvation : they have borne the Cross, may God 
in His own time gbant them the Crown, and may they find a door 
ajar for them to /enter ! During 1890, news has come of another 
terrible persecution of these innocent sectaries at the hands of the 
Mahometan religious leaders ; and the Protestant missionaries have 
extended their sympathy and protection to them. The diplomatic 
representative of Great Britain has successfully remonstrated with 
the Shah in their favour ; their number is increasing greatly, they 
are crying out for copies of toe Bible, and opportunities to get their 
children Vacated; and a greater step in consequence of this wicked 
persecution has been made towards religious toleration in Persia 
than by anything that ever happened before. 

The letter of the Sultan of Turkey to a Mahometan Congre- 
gation in Liverpool, dated Pec. 7, 1890, illustrates in a marvellous 
manner the change, which has come over the professors of Islam, and 
and toe so-called Ehalff himself. His Majesty congratulates his 
fellow reli^onists on the successful efforts made to prevent toe 
representation of the play of Mahomet on an English stage, so 
calculated to toock and- outrage the ftolings of all devout Ma- 
hometans. How about toe centuries of carnage, and ini^t, and 
intolexmit persecution (ff Jew, Christian, Pagan, and Sectarian ! His 
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Majesty is grateful to the British ObTemment for the perteot 
liberty aad iheedom accorded to the Mahometaa Beligiou. 

Quis tulerit Graochos de seditione querentes ! 

Who con deny that the world is advancing ? 

Should not the ill-informed Ministers of the Protestant Churches 
! accept the increased toleration, not laxity, of the belieb of the time, 
and speak truth from the Pulpit even about their enemies, the 
Mahometan, and the Roman Catholic ? 

I quote Mr. Jephson, one of Henry Stanley’s companions, as an 
important witness of the Faith, and constancy even unto death of 
some of the Dervish followers of the Mahdi, who were defeated 
and put to death by the troops of Emin Pasha. 

* ** The Denrishes dragged out a miserable existence for several weeks, they were 
. *' half-starved and constantly ill-used by the soldiers, but in spite of their long 
“ sutferings they could never be induced to give the smallest intormation againrt 
** their comrades. Their Kor&n, the sole comfort they had, ‘was taken from them, 
** and I used often in passing to see them prostrate in prayer with a rapt expression 
' * on their faces, which show^ that though their bodies were chained, lacerated, and 
** starved, their faith in God and His l^phet enabled them to rise above their 
*' earthly sutterings. Finally, a’hen the‘Mahdi*s forces were before Duffld, it. was 
** decided by the officers to lull them. They were taken down to the river and 
** beaten to death with clubs, and their bodies were thrown to the crocodiles. 
** Death must have come like a relief to them. In all our calendars of the men, 
** who have suffered for their religion, no one could have better deserved to be 

called martyrs than these three brave Dervishes.'* 

Lot mo 0(1(1 ono more anecdote : In the Journal of the French 
Asiatic Society I road the translation of an Ambic talc of the time 
of tho Crusades and Saladin. During the siege of Acre a Ma- 
hometan warrior saw the European wife of a Crusader, and in the 
fight on taking the city he killed tho Crusader, and got possession 
of the woman. He then described how he treated his captive with 
the greatest respect and kindness, taught her the blessed truths of 
Islam, and, when she had been thoroughly convinced of the errors 
of the Religion of her nation, and had freely repented the profession 
of the true Faith of Islam, ho had the indescribable pleasure of 
making her his lawful wife. This from our point of view may 
seem ridiculous, but from thoir’s it doc^s not. We have to take 
faicts and beliefs as they are, not os wo choose to think them to be. 

(^) Neo-Judaism. It would be impossible, while philosophically 
considering the spiritual prospects of the coming gemu'ution, to 
omit notice of the important factor represented by God’s ancient 
people, the Hebrews. They numlxT at the least seven millions, 

. which is far in excess of the population of Palestine In the days oi 
. David and Solomon, who were merely petty Rajas, dependent upon 
Egypt and Assyria, and far beyond what the small province of Pales- 
tine could ever have supported, for the Promised Land, tho whole 
of which I have sun^eyed from tho height of Mount G(*risiin,^ is 
not large enough to make up two good-sixed districts in British 
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India, liiey are acattered everywhere in Europe and Asii^ and 
the north of Africa, in some places in positions of . wealth, dignity 
and power, in others in humiliation,, and moral and material 
degrai^tion, hut clinging to the great central . truths of their 
Covenant. From the earliest time they have avowedly admitted 
proselytes, and no doubt have absorbed inferior races. The 
Eunuch of Kanddke must have belonged to a community of prose- 
lytes of an alien race. In Abyssinia the Jews at the present 
moment are of Hamitic race, and speak a Hamitio language, and 
still are Jews. In India some of the Seni-Israel are deu-k as 
Indians, and both white and black have a special ritual for the 
circumcision of strangers and slaves, indicating clearly how their 
numbers were recruited. In the pages of Philo of Alexandria, 
in the first century of the Christ^ era, we read how anxious 
he was to win over Oentile Ghreeks to his faith. The Jews supply 
soldiers to the Russian, French, and Anglo-Indian armies; they 
have the testimony of centuries to their being endowed with 
abilities far above the average of their times. We, at least, can 
throw no stones at the sacred book, which they reverently cherish, 
nor can they be charged with any atteippt at any part of their, 
history to alter the great features of their story, the promises, 
the sins, the denunciations of the Prophets, and the catastrophe^ 
They have been cruelly treated by Christians in every countiy of 
Europe ; if such unworthy conduct has ceaSbd in some, countries, 
like Great Britain and France, it continues still in Germany and 
Russia, to the disgrace of those nations. A portion of the Hebrew 
race are reported tc^^have sunk into a cold atheistical form of 
ritualistic worship; but there is another side of the picture. 
I quote a portion of the address of Dr. Adler, delivered in i8go 
in the Great tiynagogue in Aldgate in the presence of the Lord 
Mayor, himself a Jew : 


portion of the triumpli that had been aebiered waedne to the benign inflnenoe 
eierased hj the Great Sjnagogne and ite manegere. Many a aoiil-atirring 
** aenriee bad been witnemed within its venerable walla. Whatever the event 


** that moved the heart of Enaland'a aona (when a great victory evoked national 
rejoicing, when a aovereign had been atricken down by illneaa, and when it 
** pleaaed the Lord to aend him healing, when a joyona jubilee waa kept, and When 
** death had entered the palace), eveiy event waa commemorated in the Great 
** Synagogue with the voice of prayer and aupplication, of praiae and thankagiving. 


** myalty. Nor were file adminiatratora of the Synagogue unmindful of the needa 
of their fellow-men; thui^h of another land and meed. Whether the appeal 
** came to relieve a famine in Sweden or to diminiah the suileringa oi Kngliah 
** priaonera in Fianee, or a plaint reached tbeae ahorea from the hnnger-strioken 
** children of Ireland, the anthoritiea of the Great Synagogue were ever ready 
** to aid and to aucoonr.** A .fervent prayer for the oontmnsd proaperity of the 
Synagogue and lor the weUera of the City and ita Chief Magiatrate eonelnded 
theaemiop. 


As a member of the Committee of the Lemdon Society for 
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Promoting Christianity amon^ the Jews, and a reader of the 
Keports of other missionary societies to Cod’s chosen people, I confess 
to a feeling of despair as to results, but not to any doubt as to 
the duty of Christians. ** How can a man be justified in the sight 
of God ? ” that is the question. The great doctrines of the Divinity 
of Jesus, and the Trinity, are the stumbling-blocks. Still, there 
are devout Jews, like Zachaiiah, and Simeon, and Nicodemus, 
waiting for the consolation of Israel, full of purity, prayer, faith, 
hope, and charit;^. There is a hiding of power, an antiquity of 
history, a simplicity of doctrine, and, as far as it goes, a truthful- 
ness, that seemi^ to find a resting-place for the weary, spirit of the 
Gentile, who cannot bear the scandal of the Cross. Tip to a late 
date there was a difficulty for a Gentile in this country being intro- 
duced into the Jewish faith ; they had to go to Holland, Belgium,, 
and France for the purpose; but Dr. Adler has removed this 
difficulty, and, as in the United States, the ceremony is a public 
one. The Chief Babbi declared from the pulpit, that his people 
had been the greatest proselyters in the world, and something like 
a Jewish Missionary Society was projected. In these days no form 
of reli^on can expect to maintain its hold on the hearts of man, 
unless it be propagandist, and in this wonderful age we may expect 
the appearance of some Hebrew prophet. 

It must however he admitt^, that the Talmud is distinctly 
opposed to Proselvtidm, considering it to be dangerous to the 
Commonweal, for there was no occasion to convert to Judaism, as 
long as men fulfilled the seven fundtoiental laws. Every man, who 
did so, was regarded as a believer to all intents and purposes. 
Every righteous man was an Israelite. Proselytes were to bo dis- 
couraged, and warned off, and told, that the miseries, privations, 
wd persecutions, which they would have to accept, were unnecessaiy, 
inasmuch as all men were God’s children, and might inherit the 
Hereafter : but if they persisted, they were to be received, and oyer 
after treated tenderly. 

Another consideration suggests itself : in self-defence against 
Ignorance and crime the Hebrew community must encourage 
. education, and in self-defence against the argument of the Christian 
mi^onary they must study their Scriptures, and consider their 
position; and the surest form of self-defence, if convinced of the 
justice of a cause, is to cany the war into the enemy’s camp, and 
not allow their flocks to be inv^ed. Propagandism is in the very 
air, when sects like Mormons, and Theosophists, send out missionaries 
and preachers of Atheism and Agnosticism send out supplies of 
pam|>hlets to find converts. The appearance of the promised 
Messiah^ is still expected. One Christian missionary reports, as 
illustrative of their condition: ^^Bemove Christ’s Divinity, and 
they will at once become Christians.” As a proof, that Judaism 
had at one time, or was deemed to have, a propagandist force, I 
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allude to the legend, that at one time little was required to have 
induced the pagan liussians to accept the Jewish rather tlian the 
Christian faith. This may be legend, but laws are facts ; and, 
A.D. 315, Constantino made conversion from Christianity to Judaism 
a penal offence, and prohibited Jews, under pain of death, from 
circumcising their Christian slaves. It is clear, that the jjifahoinetans 
in their intolerance of later ctmtunes only carried out the practice 
of Jew and Christian at an earlier date. 

The careful and critical study of the Old Testament, to which so 
many I jws are now devoted ; the annual reading of the Book of 
Psalms, which is their rule ; the reading every Sabbath and ex- 
planation of portions of their Scriptures by intelligcmt men to 
intelligent hearers ; the teaching in their Sabbath-schools ; the din 
of controvei'sy which surrounds them, cannot be without result. 
The Lord has not deserted His jMiople ; materially He has greatly 
blessed them. Their wealth far exceeds that of any Jewish 
monarch. The wisdom of their wise men has far exceeded the 
wisdom of Solomon. Their numbers, as a peculiar people, in race, 
customs, and ndigion, though scattered amidst the Gentiles, far 
exceeds the population of the Holy Land in its most prosperous 
period. They cannot stand still now, as they did in the days of 
their undeserved persecution, and their unenviable seclusion from 
tboir fellow-citizens. They must feel that, if they are inheritors 
of the Promises, which no Christian can deny, and if they cannot 
accept the Christian development, they must show cause why. If 
thev are sincere Jews, they must expect a Messiah ; if tht?y are 
indilferentists, they are no longer Jews, but common Agnostics. 

(tf) Neo-Uinduinm, The phenomena described here arc restricted 
to those Mdiich arise from the spiritual energies of the p*ople of 
India, independent of ChrMan influence. Throughout his long 
career the Hindu has always lH?en tolerant of other religions, 
patient of the expression of the widest free-thought, doubts, and 
Bpeculations, and always ready to absorb the lower non -Hindu 
races into its system on the easiest terms. An apostate Hindu can 
be restored to his fonucr position by the prescribed atonement; 
and I have before me an advertisement, in the English language,, 
in an Indian newspaper, notifying that “ Chunder Mohun Tagore 
“had, at C(dcutta on September 26th, 1854, after baptism, rc- 
“ embraced Hinduism by the ceremony known as Prayaschitri, per- 
formed on Sunday lanV' Like the Roman Catholic, the educated 
Hindu denies, that he is an idolater, if by idolatry is meant a system 
of worship which confines the idea of Dirinity to a mere image of 
clay or stone, and which prevents the heart’s being elevated with 
lofty notions of the attributes of God, If this is what is called 
idolatry, ho disclaims it, he abhors it, and deplores the ignorance 
and uncharitablcness of those, who charge him with this grovelling 
sin. As a corollary to this, it may be recorded, that an image of 
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Bharini in d Hindu temple seemed to ah English traveller to be 
very like, from un artistic point of view, nn imaj^o of the Virj^n in 
an adjacent Itomaii Catholic chapel, and, on incpiiry, it transpired 
that ths same Hindu had carved both. 

There were three stages in the Hindu system: (r) Vedism, (2) 
Brahmanism, (3) Hinduism proper. Between the latter two 
developments, in chronological order, came Bud<lhism. Now 
Hinduism proper is not likely to survive the fi(*rcc light of education 
and civil nation, though the wonderful spiritual conception of 
“ bhakti,” or faith towards Vishnu, may appear in ever-changing 
forms. The conservative Hindu, jc^alous of his nationality, must 
fall back upon the Vcula, and the vast literature, that succeeded 
them, and he will be comforti'd in finding, that his ancestral religion 
has had, throughout all its history, the power of iwlapting itself to 
the nc^eds of each age, by an internal process of incorporation and 
adjustment, or by an external process of throwing off new develop- 
ments. By ap])(^aling from the later books to the Veda they obtain 
freedom from many conunonial obscr\ ances. The deep introspection 
of the Hindu intellect is always capable of evoking new spiritual 
conceptions, njassciding the unity of (lod, a kind of spiritual 
Pantheism, ** one only being, no second ; ” for nothing really 
exists but the one Self-exist(*iit Spirit called Brahma ; all else is 
Maya or deception. Nothing exists but (lod ; and thercifore every- 
thing existing is God. It has thrown olf new sects, tilti^d against 
Caste century after ctmtuiy, and touched by the Ithuriel-spear of 
European education and civilization, it M ill do so again. And to 
many educated minds it Avill be sufficient, and tluj Neo-Hindu, 
purged of the grossness of the nationtil Avorship, will maintain, that 
ho in nudity maintains the samo views as the Christian. Tho 
Yogi devotee seeks a mystic uni(»n of his o\vn spirit Avith the One 
eternal Soul. Is not this Mhut is taiigiit in such evangelical books 
Imitation of Christ m' Uniomvifh Chrint? The “Ocean of 
Love ” of the Poet Kc ble is but the Pnmia Sagara of the Hindu. 
He seeks to subdue all passions, all impurity of thought, all love of 
earthly things. Is not this part of the (’Iiristian system? He 
gives his mind to abstract meditations and his body to nioitifications. 
Wluit does the Christian do more ? Patriotism and Conservatism, 
and hatred for things foreign and M ill iuduca? him to dip into 
the dlitions and translations, noM" to bo purchased in any sho]), of 
his own aacred books, venerable, full of marvellous interest and 
some iiicont(»stable truth, and he M’ill hesitate? to tbroM" them over. 
In different c< ners of the vast Empire he M ill hear of the spiritual 
writings of the Sikh, tlie Kabirpanthi, tho Jain, the Satnnmi ; 
and the Hindu intellect will not be true to itself, if iicmv and en- 
lightened forms of religion do not spring up, defended by argument 
in schools of philosophy, and spread broadcast in the vcmaculur 
press^ 
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Ther^ is no doubt that uninspired religious, and esdiatologiofd, 
! conceptions are the outcome of Race, Climate, and relatiye Social 
lEilTironment. Giant Pagan in his gross form has receiTed his 
Death-thrust: Jupiter, Odin, Siva, and Yishnu, have had their 
day : they were the vulgar outcome of a backward age. But Ihere 
are worse things, infinitely worse, behind. An enemy has sown 
tares. The questions of human existence have been opened out, 
which will trouble the quiet of mankind, so long as the heart has 
passions, so long as the Soul has the fatal gift of introspection. 
Throughout the whole catena of Indian Wisdom there is a seeking 
after God, and a seeking for Personal Holiness. Nearly half a 
century ago, just when I left Eton, I read with surprise the charac- 
teristic of a great Indian hero, Nala, that he was ‘ jitendriya,’ 
** one that h^ his passions in subjection : ” this was spoken of 
as a virtue, a virtue not probably to be ascribed to a Russian, 
German, Italian, or British King, though nominally Christian. 
The. Ancient Hindu sages sought after 'H ar^ta So0fa; they did 
not find it, because nothing but the Grace of God can open the 
hearts of men to receive it : but they sought it from generation to 
generation. 

Daydnanda Sajdswati, of Bombay, who died at Ajmfr, aged fifty- 
nine, in 1883, was the determined champion of the literal interpre- 
tation of the Yeda, and he founded the Arya or orthodox Sam&j. 
He never came under the infiuence of Christian written or or^ 
teaching. Ho was a Brahman by birth, of the Province of Ka- 
thiawdr, and from his earliest youth a profound Sanskrit and Yedic 
scholar. His father belonged to the Siva sect, and was in easy 
circumstances. The son left his father^s home, and wandered to 
aU the great religious resorts in India for the purpose of study, 
and he made use of the editions of the text and commentary of the 
Veda published in Europe. He was opposed to idol-worship, he 
repudiated Caste, advocated female education and re-marriage of 
widows, but he had an unwavering belief in the truth and inspira- 
tion of the Yeda. To him they were not only inspired in* the 
Christian sense of that word, but were prehistoric and prehuman, 
breathed by God, and, conveyed to man without the intennediate 
aid of human acquirements by the ministration of angels. The 
Yeda were not only to him truth, but all kmwledffe^ d^ne and 
humany and in them could be found in the germ all subsequent dis- 
coveries of the human race. On his death, it was determined by 
his followers to establish an Anglo-Yedic College, with the object 
of the revival of the knowledge of the ancient Scriptures of the 
BQndu. The sharp contrast of this movement with that of Brah- 
moism, which will bo described in Chapter lY., will not escape 
observation. This last does not fear contact with the West and 
Christianity^ and maintains a constant controversy with these re- 
presentatives of pure, undiluted Neo-Hinduism. Two remarkable 
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ftucU are recorded in 1890 : (1) the Arya Baindj declares the Yeda 
not to admit of accurate translation, but only of commentary ; on 
the other hand, they declare their denre, that the Yedff should be 
in the hands of the devout in the cheapest possible form. Here is 
a dilemma. If it be the Word of Ood, it is essential, that it should 
be intelligible to the human race, and it is incredible, that a reve* 
lation should have been jnade in a form which is not intelligible. 
It is remarked one capable of forming an opinion, that a wave 
of philosophical discussion is passing over the educated Hindu 
classes; but, in his opinion, the more of philosophy the less of 
religion, for the great teachers of mankind were not philosophers. 
In India the danger is great, that metaphysics will take the place 
of religion in the minds of educated ^N'ativcs, who stand aloof from 
Christian influences. 

All the distinctive doctrines of the Arya Sam&j consist in nega- 
tives, or oppositions to Hinduism, Mahometanism, and Christianity. 
The Hindu says, that it leads to Atheism and not to a reforms 
Hinduism. Their professed rejection of every authority but the 
Yeda is yet accompanied by an eclecticism, especially in insisting 
upon the non-Vedic doctrine of transmigration, a doctrine which is 
due to the later influence of Buddhism, and is first found in the 
XJpanishad. A collection of hymns compiled for the use of the 
London members of the Arya Sam&j consists chiefly of Christian 
hymns, including, 0 Ood, our Help in Ages past,” My Ood, 
my Father, wMo I Stray,” Death blights not,” with the 
addition of a few poems like The Boy stood on the Burning 
Deck.” 

The secret of the success of the Arya Sam&j lies in its offering 
a specious way of rejecting many of the customs of the Hindu, 
which are felt by a large class to be a disgr^e, without accepting 
a new religion ^m the foreigners : also in its being generally an 
agency for mutual help and self-improvement. One writer thinks 
that the Arya are not accessible to argument either from Christian, 
Hindu, or Mahometan, and that missionaries should content them- 
selves with delivering their messages without attempting to destroy 
or uproot opinions, which are based on such extravagant assumptions, 
as scarcely to call for refutation. 

A native correspondent of the True LigM ” maintains, that the 
Arya Sam&j movement was based from the first on hyj^risy, and 
not on really honest convictions. The secret belief of its founder. 
Pandit Dayinanda Sardswati, and his leading followers, was in- 
consistent with the claims m^e by the Samdj for the acceptance 
of the authorito of the Yeda. The movement might have been 
simply started for educational purposes, or for the reform of certain 
bad social customs in the Hindu community*, without a profession 
of faith in the Yeda : but by making this pretence, it has injured 
the religious and moral regeneration of India, l^e inconsistent 
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action of the leaders in regpard to their declared principles about 
Caste and the marriage system show that they are utilitarians of the 
worst chaiucter, with no thought of the higher life of the soul or of 
the world to come. ■ 

The editor of the True Lights whilst deprecating the extreme 
severity of the strictun^s of tlie Pandit given above, calls attention 
to the arbitraiy maimer, in which the Arya have treated their 
Scriptures, rejecting the greater part, and making the Mantra, or 
hymns of the four ViKhx, the sole original depository of the Hindu 
revelation. Hut the Brahinaiia and the Upanishad have always 
been consid(;red an integral part of the Vedic Scrii)tures, the 
writers asserting their own inspiration. 

“ Another ground for believing, that the Arya ^nmfij is not destined to keep 
** or strengthen its hold on tlie allegiance of educated Indians is the tihseiice of 
V any recogiiition of the doctrine of sin and moral guilt in the M'ritings of its 
“ lenders. On the other hand there is in the earlier hymns of the Rig Veda a 
** protound consciousness of sin, and a longing desire to be freed from it. In 

the treatise on Mukti in the Sutynrtha Prakash. there is scarcely a single 
** reference to the woid * sin ' : and no hint of confession of sin is to be found in 
“ their litanies, ^vhich are based on the Vedic texts.’* 

The Bidhanludi^ wliich has on several occasions severely criticized 
the Arya Samaj on account of its adhering to long-exploded 
doctrines, and its backwardnt^ss in solid reforms, has moiv recently 
spoken in high coinnKiiidation of some of its members. The 
Bidhmibddi refers to tlicir I'heistic worship attended wet^k after 
week by some? 500 Arya disciples at their t(»mplc in Labor: also 
to their exertions in promoting education, and putting down the 
evils of intemperance, superstition, priestcraft, and idolatry. The 
BidhanMdi also notice's a change in the attitude of Christian 
missionaric^s towards the Arya. 

Hero wc se^c some analogy with what happened in tho third 
Century of tlie Christian Kra. Under the Einponir Julian, who 
at least had the merit of true Tolerance, an attempt was made to 
restore and reintroduce Paganism ; but it was not the old Paganism 
of the degraded Homan, who only cared for orgies, theatrical 
display, revelries, and foul deeds of darkness ; Julian was a philo- 
sopher, and he desired to re-introdiicc the worship of the, Great 
Gods of Greoc'c and Home with something of the reality of 
Christian worship, and tlie purity of Christian life. He was killed 
in buttle, and the exp(?riment fell with him. 

(d) Neo-Zoroaistrunmm. This ancient faith, under the influence 
of the great Mahometan re’^dval in Asia, dwindled down to the 
narrow limits of the small Parsi congregation at Homhay, and elsd- 
w'hcre in India, numbering 100,000. It was once the dominant 
religion in Western Asia, in the time of Cy^is and Darius, and in 
later generations the Homan eagle fell before it. ‘Whatever'^may 
have l^en the rule in the time of its greatness, in the time 6f its 
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decadence it is not a proselyting rolig^on, and no one not bom 
a Farsi can bo a member of the community. However, many close 
corporations have opened their doors in this age. The Farsi com- 
munity is eminently wealthy, respectable, and educated. There 
are two sections : the advanced party, who are ready to reform the 
abuses of centuries in their customs ; and the conservative. The 
whole energy of a religious Farsi at the present day is eoncentrated 
on the endeavour to make himself (so to speak) demon-proof, and 
this can only be accomplished by absolute purity, symbolized by 
whiteness. He is on his guard against bodily defilement, and never 
goes out to his daily occupation without putting on a sacred white 
shirt and sacred white girdle. Though highly educated, enlightened, 
and Anglicized, he rigorously observes this custom. The real creed 
has probably little in common with the teaching of Zoroaster, now 
for the first time revealed to them in the translation of the Avesta 
and Fahlavi books by European scholars. As light from the outside 
burst upon them, they did not like to bo told, that their ancient 
faith was dwindling, and moribund, and that this was owing to the 
absence of a missionary spirit. In 1874 there was a discussion 
among them, whether it was contrary to the now understood law 
of Zoroaster to seek converts, and whether it was not expedient to 
anticipate extinction by numerical addition to their persuasion. 

The tenets of this religion are very clearly and completely ex- 
plained in a lecture in the English language delivered in the Town 
Hall of Bombay, in the presence of the Governor, in 1885, by 
Jivanjf Jamshedi Modi, an accomplished scholar and agreeable 
gentleman! I met him in 1889 at the Oriental Congress at Stock- 
holm, to which he was a delegate from British India, and where he 
took his place on full equality with the scholars of Europe. I con- 
versed with him on the subject of his customs and religious tenets, 
and found that, in spite of all his learning and enlightenment, he 
was proud of them, and on his return to Bombay ho forwarded me 
a copy of his lecture. His religion is Monotheistic, and there never 
have been images, temples, or altars. Herodotus mentions this in 
the fifth century b.c., and it is true to this day. They reverence 
Fire, as the refulgent symbol of God ; but are incorrectly called 
^^YwG-worshippers.'^ It is a mistake to suppose, that Zoroaster 
preached a dualism of two independent powers of Good and Evil. 
The Zoroastrian idea of the evil spirit is identical with the doctrine 
of Christians with regard to the Devil, neither more nor less. 
Zoroaster preached a life to come, the immortality of the soul, and 
a place of reward and punishment. This moral system is described 
in the following : Good words, good thoughts, good deeds ; think 
nothing but the truth, speak nothing but the truth, and do nothing 
but what is proper.” 

It is distinctly asserted by some writers, that the post-exile 
Judaism was more or loss affected by the impress of the religion of 
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ZoRNMAuTy with whidi th^ had oonie into ooiitMt duiiiig ibrir 
oaptiTity under a Persian soyereigi^ and that the Jewish oonoaptfow 
of Gosmogeny was modified by this oontaot, and later'on a eon- 
nesdon is tra^ betwixt these ideas, and the Onostio qieonlations, 
in the second century after Christ. Cymsi l>arius, and his do* 
aoendsnts were all Zoroastxians, and their letters and words are 
recorded in the Books of Es^ Nehemiah, and Dudol : th^ are 
presumed to be actual quotations of State-Documents, and fiathful 
records, end have therefore dutinct evidential value to the religious 
oonceptions of those Monarohs. Tonly allude to this to diow, that 
this mrm of faith, and the practice of this Belief, are free horn 
idolatry, ritual, impurity, and iterance, and to be spiritual 
and holy, and the Pars! population has ever enjoyed the highest 
characto for honesty and enlightenment. It may attract some poor 
wandming souls, seeking rest, and finding none. 

(s) Neo-Biddhim. Hitherto I have aUuded to ancient religions 
hwaei upon the conception of a Ood. I now proceed to notice Ihoso, 
which are purely atheistic^ in principle, but have in practice, from 
contact witii local Paganism, become as degraded as fetishnworship. 
Bfiddhimn is defined as a system, which is not only free from the 
conception of a God, but from any belief in a soul or a future state. 
The duty of man is limited to this world, and all speculations as to 
the future are excluded. Again Buddhism adopts the jpessimist 
view of life, and sums up the worth of life in the apophthegm: 

Wherever there are conditions of individuality, there are the 
conditions of sorrow,’^ and the refrain, The noble eight-fold path 
leads to the destruction of sorrow.” The precepts of Buddha were 
launched on the world in a fine missionary spirit, 600 b.c. Expelled 
from India, the place of birth, they have found an asylum in 
Ceylon, Banna, Siam, Tibet, Mongolia, China, and Japan; but it 
cannot be said, that in any one of these countnes it is to the least 
degree propagandist at the present moment ; but none the less there 
is a possibility of adherents joining them, of which we have a notable 
instwee recorded in the Times, September 28th, 1889, of an 
American named Powell being received with due ceremony into the 
Buddhist community by the spiritual head . at Colombo. ^ It may 
with equal truth be said, that Buddhism haS in practice been 
grossly degraded by idolatiy and nature- worship. Such have been 
tile features of all religions, even of Christianity; but the Beformer 
may be near at hand. The marked partiality for Buddhism ex- 
hibited in Europe and America cannot but react upon the Native 
communities, as education extends to them, and notices of revivals 
are chronicled in the newspapers. ^ Buddhist associations are formed 
to counteract the Christian missionary; opposition-schools are 
opened. In Japan we hear of a reformed Buddhism being preached 
by a Japtmese fresh from Oxford. But Buddhism has lost its hold 
auDost ^together of the class of old watriors^ who axe to-day the 
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iMck-bone of i^t Ration. Though it will die hand, and take a long 
time about it, m Japan it is doomed- ^on wo road of a reformed 
Bdddhism in China, the followors of which exhibit more depth and 
reality in their convictions. They continue their ordinary avoca- 
tions, wear the ordinary dress, but manifest their strong faith in 
their new creed. 

What is Buddhism in reality, and in what light does the cult 
app^ to the passing traveller ? Here are two questions and two 
replies: 

(1) True Buddhism is Humanitarianism, something very like the 
Gospel of Humanity, which I shall notice in ^apter III. under 
the head of Positivism, the essence of which is the elevation of 
Han by Human Intellect, Intuition, Teaching, Experience, and 
Effort, to the highest degree of Perfection : and yet something very 
different, for the Buddhist Ideal is the renunciation of all personal 
existence : the perfection of the Buddhist is Annihilation, and to 
the unchastened intellect the notion of Extinction by becoming 
Buddha has a weird attraction, and the Doctrine of Transmigration 
explains, and is the only intelligible explanation to minds hot 
enlightened by the teaching of the Spirit, of the undeserved 
material prosperity of the Wicked, and the undeserved sufferings 
of the Good. I fear that the world has not got rid of either 
of these two Doctrine'^ 

(2) In answer to the second question, I quote portions of a 
descrqition made by a visitor to Barma in 1 890 : 

The worshippers were serioiu^and intent enough ; these were mostly women, 

* and whatever tne tlieory of the creed, which acknowledges no God or Superior 

* Power, to whom to address prayers with a hope of hearing or response, it would 

* certainly seem from the teariul eyes and earnest prayers of those ^r creatures, 

* that they had wants and wishes, which they had carried in fooli^ hope to the 

* unsympathetic shrine: the dying child or faithless lover; some trouble or 

< heartache, for the alleviation of which they sought a Power outside and beyond 
themselves. Humanity is always weaker than its creed, and one could not but 

* reflect that, in spite of the inherent consistency of Bflddhist theory, there was 

< stUl in odier creeds a better provision for the unham)y and desolate, who 

* yearned for a belief in a Divine pity and beneficence. The imares of Bflddha 

* Gautama, and his immediate followers, were in hundreds in the temples all 

* around, of every size and material, plaster, wood, and alabaster, crowded 
toother without artistic arranMment as they had been set up by t^ piety of 
individuals, hoping thus to oWin merit after death. The Golden Temple, 

* which strikes tne traveller’s eye, when he first lands at Bangoon, and which 

* dominates town and country, is the emblem of the creed. Eveiy where rises a 
pagoda in memory of the great preacher, or his friends and disciples, contain- 

* ing some pretenaed relic of the Bflddha, or the model of such a relic, or 

* extracts from some of his works. In the silent forest, behind the tinv pali- 

* saded village, in elaborate groups near the larger towns, on every hini hill, 

* sometimes to be reached by a weary climb of 1000 steps, snow-white or 

* blazing with gilding in the sunshine, stands the inevitable pagoda, the ever- 
;*.preseht memorial of the master and his teaching. They are seen in every 
'^"stago o( disrepair, for the ori^nal merit of the construction having been 
•* acc^Szed, and placed to the builder’s spiritual account, no consideration of 
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** propriety or affection induces him to keep them in repair* He rmrds and 
** treats his pagoda, as a child an old and discarded doll, and as these ouildings 
are badly constructed of sun-dried bricks, and the work probably a good d^ 
** scamped, since no jealous deity hungry for praise and sacrifice is looking on, 
** the lue of a nago(& is ordinaiuy but a short one, and the country is corered 
** with broken-aown, mouldering expressions of past piety, which have no more 
relation to the builder’s present reUgious state than a snake is concerned with 
** its cast-off skin. One mrge shed amused me much. The ancient teak roof 
** had fallen into decay, and in its place had been erected a brand-new corrugated 
iron roof, unpainted, and in the crude form suggestiye of railway-stations, 
“ and the Pepakment of Public Works. Beneath were assembled a crowd of 
** gigantic stone and marble Bfiddha, impassive and impenetrable, sitting together 
** like a tea-party of the gods. The incongruity of the conugated iron from a 
** Birmingham manufactory, protecting from the elements these august repre- 
** sentatives of an ancient cre^, had in it something whimsical and at the same 
** time pathetic. It seemed, coupled with the steam- tramway running to the 
** very steps of the pagoda, to suggest that confiict between the belien of the 
** East ana the West wnich in Inma is threatening a repetition of the Scandi- 
« navian Twilight of the go(b. But this feeling is probably unfounded. A 
« creed like Bfiddhism, which is purely ethical, and unweightea with impossible 
« dogma, is not likely to yield to any attack from without.* ° 


We have only now to estimate whether this godless moral machine 
will form a nucleus for the reception of educated and thoughtful 
men, seeking to follow what to them seems the right way. We 
are hardly* fair judges, for to our apprehension there exists in the 
human mind from the* veiy beginning of consciousness, a something, 
whether we call it a suspicion or an innate idea, or an intuition, or 
a sense, of a Power greater than ourselves. The animal-creation, 
except man, feels it not ; but we have an ineradicable and congenital 
feeling of dependence and reliance on a higher power, not necessarily 
a benevolent power, consciousness of control by it, which our 
word religion ” suggests. It is He, that hath made us, not we 
ourselves.” Buddhism is the absolute negation of this feeling. 
The great founder of Buddhism under-estimated the power of this 
feeling in the human breast. Let me say a word on the other side. 
Buddha claimed only to be the ideal of that self-subjugation, which 
man might attaip. This ideal is not far from Christian perfection. 
What did Buddha leave behind him when he died 600 years before 
the coming of Christ? Ho God, no heaven, no future state, but 
the spirit of universal charity and benevolence, mercy and ]pi1y, 
till then totally unknown; self-denial, self-consecration, simplicity 
of ceremonial, equality of all men, religious tolerance, and the 
absence of aU the frightful disfigurements, which cling to the skirts 
of every other religion ; priestcraft, ritual, f onnality, pride, self- 
hypofirisy. 

There is another consideration : Buddhism has now come into 
such a contact with European Civilization and Christianity, as will 
never be. relaxed. One or other must give way. Bdddhism will 
never co^exist with Civilization : will it '^th p ure Christianity ? 
When MM. Gabet and Hue visited Tibet naif a century ago, wej 
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were struck the form of worship and monastic life, which that 
secluded kingdom exhibited, and fondly fancied, that some itoman 
. Catholic Priest must have penetrated here at Mme forgotten Xhaoch, 
and left the impress of Soman Bitual upon the Beligion ox the. 
People of Tibet. They detected the likeness of their own to tUs 
Pagw worship, but it did not occur to Priests, trained tip in Papist 
Seminaries, that the likeness was owing to their common rarentage, 
because both were streams from the same common fount of human 
tendency to Idolatrous Bitual-Wordiip, and Ascetic torture A the 
poor body : the Bomish Church drew ^eirs from the Paganism at 
Europe: the Bdddhist drew theirs from the Hinduism of India: 
Europe and India were inheritors of the heirlooms of their common 
Indo-European stock of langua^ and religious conceptions, if not 
of race and blood. In a description which I wrote of the Monastery 
of Troitska near Moscow in 1 876 , 1 remarked, that in the worship, 
that was going on in this centre of the Susso-Oreek Beligion before 
OUT eyes, a good Hindu would be quite at home, b^use the 
symbols represented tendencies existing in both Beligious conc^- 
tions, while a Protestant could not imagine what the Priest wAs 
doing. 

, I quote also a report of a Protestant Missionary in Japan, 1890 : 

** In 1579, Francis Xavier landed. He left in about two yean. Hia suo- 
** cessors came, saw, and conquered ; in thirty years they had 150,000 oonveiti 
** and 200 churches. Jesuit priests gave the Japanese all that the Bdddhiit piieet 
** had riven them, TOr^ous altan, imposing processionB, dauling vestments, 

1 ** and all the scenic msplay of a sensual worsmp ; but added to these a fredhnsss 
« and fervour, that qui^y captivated the imaginative and impressionable peo]^e» . 
** There was little in the BCddhistic paraphernalia that needed to be ohaiwed, 
much less abandoned. The images of Bikddha, witii a slight application m tiie 
« chisel, served for imi^ of Christ. Each Bdddhist saint fonna nil counterpart 
** in Romish Christianity, and the road-side shrines of Kuwan-on, the godms 
• of mercy, became centres of Mariolatry. Temples, altars, bells, holy- water 
** vessels, censers, rosaries, all were ready, and were merely transfemd nom one 
religion to the other. Those, who have seen both rituals, nuurvel whether 
** BCddhism is a child of Romanism, or Romanism of BCddhism, or whether 
** both must not have some common origin. Rome in Japan took the sword and . 
** perished by the sword. The Christianity, which Rome had presented to the 
** Japanese, did not leave the Bible behind. Christiani^ was banished, and for 
** 230 years the following inscription appeared on the puolic notice-boow along 
with prohibitions against crimes and breaches of the law, at every roadside, 

** at every city gate, m every village throughout the Empire : * So longaa the 
« * sim shall warm the earth let no Christian be so bold as to come to Japan ; 

*and let all know that the King of Spain himself, or the Christian’s Ooi^ or 
** ‘the great god (i.s. the Pope) of all, if he violate this command, shall pay lor 
“‘it with his head.’” 

Centuries have passed by, and Japan has lecalled its Edicts, and 
granted Toleration, and eji^ibits a wonderful rec^tiyeness of new 
^deas. In Barma different phenomena are exhibited: in Ireland 
ghe Beligion of Borne is found in an unexpected alliance with 
tnunicipal liberty : so in B.arma, if we are to belieye late reports^ 
Buddhism under the most tolerant of tolerant GoyemmentSi that 
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of British India, is forming an alliance with Patriotism, and we 
find an analogy betwixt the Buddhist Monks, and Roman Catholic 
Clergy in France, in their taking the side of incapable, discredited, 
dethroned, and exiled Dynasties : the loaves and fishes, the Rimt- 
free lands, and Church-Endowments are the motive power in both 
cases, and will probably meet the same amount of non-success. 

** A general regildiug and redecoration of pagodas is proceeding throughout 
Barma, and especially in the Upper lhx)vince, which is ottnudiiiig iikk Ii atteu- 
tion. It is not connned specially to sacred pagodas, uiul recognized places of 
** pilgrimage, but extends to the minor pagodas. This undoiihtidly shows, that 
« some unusual influences are at work amongst the people, and that they are in a 
state of great excitement and ferment. 

The Rangoon Txtnea states, that this movement indicates a general belief 
amongst the people that the Mingoon Prince, who is now the undoubted 
,* representative of Alompra, is about to invade the province. To whatever 
** cause the movement is due, it is actively encouraged by the RUddhut tuonka, 
“ The journal adds that, in the event of any insurrectionary movement in favour 
of the Burmese Prince, the Bdddhist priesthood would now be almost 
unanimously against the British.*’ 

{f) Neo*Confuciam8m. The nature of the teaching of Koung- 
Fu-Tse is well known, or can be ascertained from numerous 
excellent works. The system is imposed by the State, and it must 
be recollected, that the Great Sage was elriefly a compiler of the 
ancient traditions of the Middle Kingdom, as well as an independent 
author. It may well be expected, that the contact with the 
foreigner, and the publicity of the press, and the advance of educa- 
tion, will clear away much, that has degraded the Coiifucian 
teachings in times, subsequent to the death of the founder. 

The strange notion, which underlies ancestral worship is not 
peculiar to China, in the system of Roman Pagan woi ship, the 
lumi® and lemures \^re believed to wander about as ghosts, not 
having yet come to thidr rest, and at a later period were regarded 
definitely as evil spirits. Such antiquated delusions die ha^, but 
they disappear under the influence of education. 

The subject of Ancestral Worship was discussed at the Missionary 
Conference at Shang-Hai in 1 890 : the features of that worship are 

(i) Divine attributes arf fe^ribed to the Dead. 

(z) The real motive is Fear oi evil from evil Ghosts. 

(3) The Manes of those, who have no descendants, are pro- 

pitiated out of mere abject Cowardice. 

(4) Every individual is supposed to have three souls : ( 1 ) the 
one, which goes to Heaven; (2) the one, which sticks to the Tablet 
in the House; (3) the one, which remains in the grave. 

All this may be true, but the conception is so contrary to Reason, 
that it would appear possible to disentangle the Chinese mind: 
this however cannot be effected by mere abuse of the custom, but 
by calm reasoning. There were but few Missionaries at the 
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Conference of sufficiently enlarged views as to detect the good 
in the system, inasmuch it indicated filial piety, and tended 
to presence purity and morality in the Family. Unfortunately 
Missionaries, as a class, have with many compensating excellent 
qualities very contracted visions, and, as on the Opium-Trade- 
Question, so on this they seem to have lost all power of forming 
an independent judgment t remarkable as this Chinese Cultus 
is, the inability of reasoning men to understand things reasonably 
is equally remarkable. Reckless abuse cures no evils. 

It is not veiT long ago in Europe that bowls of milk and dishes 
of food were placed outside the houses of farmers to coneiliate the 
mischievous spirits, who wandered about and hamstrung the catfle : 
bow simple is the conception of religious duty thus evidenced is 
proved by the fact, that lumps are placed on the pavement round 
tlic tomb of Lortl Cornwallis, the Govemor-Oencral of India, who 
is buried nt Ghazipiir : how ridiculous, painfully ridiculous, is flie 
manifestation of this craven fear is shown by the fact, that on the 
grave of n certain drunken Military Officer, who in the paroxysms 
of his delirium tremens used to beat and illuse the natives, offerings 
were made for many years of brandy and cigars laid upon his grave, 
BO as to appease his unr^uiet spirit, and induce him to leave the 
poor humble-minded natives alone. I doubt not that in Cmitml 
Equatorial Africa on the truck of some of our great Explorers, who 
passed with an army of fiends through an astonished country, the 
barbarous races by timely offerings try to anticipate another sudi 
bloody invasion, and soothe the Manes of the Europeans, who 
their bodies in the soil. ]IMucation and Civilization alone will 
root out such ignorant delusions, and it must be recollected, that 
those, who in Europe provided food for the Robin GoodfeUows, 
were Christians. 

The doctrines of Confucius are based on the consciousness 4 
right and wrong, either innate in man or bestowed b^ what is 
cdled heaven ” on man. Vague as may be the Chmese term 
translated heaven,” it is better than the avowed Atheism of the 
Buddhist, nr the confused Polytheism of corrupted Taouism. 
professor of the latter two forms of belief is indebted for his convio- 
tions of duty to his education in the teaching of Confucius, just as 
men of European culture, who deny the Divinity of Christ, have 
unconsciously, yet immutably, their sense of duty based on the 
Christian standard. The conversion of the Chinese thus presents a 
problem unequalled in difficulty and grandeur in any^ part of ^ 
world. 1 am informed by a missionary, labouring in the China 
field, that purified or Neo-Confucianism is a veij possible danger, 
for baptized Chinese stiU seem to think, that Chnsbonity is only on 
improved form of Confucian morality. Perhaps the use of the term 
fihang-Ti for God contributes to this idea. 
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CHAPTER III. — MODERN CONCEPTIONS FORMED FROM THE 
BLENDING OF OLD SYSTEMS WITH CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, 
EITHER CONSCIOUSLY, OR UNCONSCIOUSLY. 


A<li-Samaj. 

Hralimo-Sumaj. 

Tlicosopljj*. 

Hau-Hau, Tc-Whiti, Tc-Kooti, of New Zealand. 
Morinonism. 

Positivism or Comtism. 

Cbiistian Buddhism. 

Scepticism and Agnosticism. 


A. Bndimoism 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

E. 

a. 

H. TJnitiiriunism. 


I PASS under review each phenomenon : 

{a) Brahmohm. This is essentially different from Neo-Hiiiduism, 
as the influence of Christian books and practice is admitted. In 
past centuries a Romish priest, Roberto do Nobili, conceived the 
idea of an assimilation of Hindu and Christian elements ; but two 
things were clear, that the Church of Home would not tolerate 
it, and that the great Indian people would not willingly accept a 
reform brought to them from Europe. In the course of tiuu* the 
Native development manifested itself. The Calcutta Bralnno- 
Sam&j was founded by a Brahmin of learning and ])«)sition, Raja 
Rdmmohun Roy, who died in London in 1833. Ifo drew attention 
to the fact, that there was a purer form of religion to be found in 
the Veda. He tried' to lead a Reformation, and fail(*d. No doubt 
there is much religious truth in the Veda, which in his time was 
imperfectly known ; but, when it became fully known, faith in 
its inspiration was shaken. He was succeeded" by Dohendranath 
Tagor. When the disruption took place from tlie more radical 
reformers, the old assembly asserted to themselves the name of Adi 
Brahmo-Samdj, in 1840. In 1820 Rdramohun Roy had published 
the Precepts of Jesus and the Guide to Peace and Happiness : he hod 
studied the New Testament. 

Keshab Chundcr Sen broke away from the old conservative party, 
and wont further in his zeal for religious purity ; he was ready to 
give up Caste, to select the best from all the sacred Codecs of the 
world, and form a Sacml Code. Socially ho condemned polygamy, 
and child-!nurriagc;s. He laid down, that there was one true God, 
that we must love Him, and do the works which He loves; that 
His only temple is in our hearts; that the only ceremonies are 
good works, the only sacrifice soU-ronunciation, the only pilgrimage 
the company of the gcMsl, the only Veda Divine Knowledge; the 
most sfiftnd formtihi, “ Do good and ho gocnl ; ” the only true 
Brulimm was ho who knew Brahma. All founders of religion thus 
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Hitb anlliority about the exiatenoe of God, and the apiritual 
'!mth8,. Whidi aie essential to human Salvation. There is plenty of 
Ghnsticuiitj^ also on the Bps* of professing Christians : the real 
interpretation of the New Testament can be offered by those alone, 
to "whom it has oome as a revelation. In one of his q»eeohes he 
i^us states his case : 

The Brahmo-Samaj was oifgioally established for the propagation of Theistio 
** worship, and, after a time, the movement spread thronah the length and 
** breadth of Buighl. Wherever there was an i^lish sehool, a Brahmo-Sam&j 
** was establish^ as a necessary consequence of English education. After 
** twenty years it was found, that there was a defect in the foundation, for the 
** Veda, upon which their faith was based, taught, along with some tmt^ many 
** erron, such aa Nature- Worship, Traunnigration, and absurd rites and cere- 
« monies. Abuidoning the inhifiibility of me Yeda, the Brahmo appealed to 
** Humanity, to their own hearts, to tneir own lelisdous intuitions, m order to 
•• establish themselves upon a purely Theistic basis. But the Society, though it 
** attained doctrinal and devotional purity, was not practical. Hence lately there 
** has been a secession of the progressive party, which protests against* Cairte and 
** all social evils.** 


In 1865 Blarted the Brahmo-Samdj of India, and proclaimed 
a New Dispensation in 1 880. He had visited England in 1 870, 
and he died in 1884. Now the real test of his sincerity was not 
the eloquent expounding of theistic opinions, as that is compatible 
with being a thorough-going Hindu, but the abandoning of idol- 
atrous domestic ceremonies and Caste-customs. Any one, who does 
not do that, is not a real theistio reformer; and Eeshab Chander 
actually permitted his daughter under fourteen to be betrothed to 
the Eaja of Huch Bahdr, aged sixteen, who was not one of their 
SocietT^ ; and the marnage was solemnized with idolatrous rites to 
' make it legal. This led, in 1878, to a further disruption, and the 
founding of the Sadharan (or TJniversal) Brahmo-8amaj by the 
dissentients. 

It is clear from the above, that Brahmoism is a place of refuge, 
temporary or permanent, for the educated Hindu. The movement 
has lasted seventy years, has advanced in the right direction 
sOciallyr and spiritually, is in consonance with the spirit of the age, 
and with the tendency of the Hindu intellect to speculate on 
Monotheism, is free from all social defilement, and all spiritual 
transcendentalism, and is one of the most dangerous enemies of the 
Christian faith. 


In Exeter Hall, i8qo, in my presence, an ex-Lieutenant- 
Oovemor in Northern Indi^ who had full knowledge of the subjecti 
thus expressed himseU : 


‘‘There was being rapidly raised up a class of men in India as educated and 
“ cultured as those, who left the spools and colleges of England. It was a 
“ small but very influential class, for they were toe men of the press and of 
“ literature, and had the control of the destuiies of the many in the future. 
“ They had no^difficnlty in procuring books to read, for all the resources of 
“ English literature were open to them ; but the great question with them was 
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** that of choice : what should they rood P Ho thoiijrht, that iho nnihmo-Santiij 
** was doiii^ a splendid scrvico in this direction, llo n^pn^ttiHl, that that systcin 
** stopped short of Christianity, but it was opiMiscd to inlidclity, inatt^rialiHui. and 
** immorality. He knew that differeucits of opinioii cxisttHl iiiiioiip*t t'brislian 
** people as t(> that system, many reganling it as a hindranct* tt> tin* sprt'utl 

of Christiaiiity ; but he bc1ieve<i it tii bo a help, iu that it was preparing tiu* 
** way for a groat Christiau v^ork iu India.** 

In 1882 r. C. Mooznmdar piiblialiod in Cnlcnttn n l>ook intiMubnl 
to give a tolerably complete idea of the prineiplea of the im)\-enu‘iil , 
called the /'hif/i and ProffreM of the JJrahoio-Samif. It ap]>e:irs that 
it sent out missionaries, who had tmvell(*d fur and wide. In 1 SS4 
there were 150 branches all over India ; and missioinirv work was a 
part of their system. They had prevaiU‘d on the l*egis!atiin* of 
British India to puss an Act to legalize civil niaiTiagt's, m) as to 
save them from even a formal confonnity tt» idolatrous ei‘renionios. 
There are two or three iMMikstalls, well furnished with vc’rnaeiil.ir 
literature, the only article of Westi'in origin being a Ihiddhisiie 
catechism of English and Bnnnese, by Colonel Oleott of 'Fheo- 
Bophical fame. There arc otlM*r interesting feature's of this new 
development, recalling the so-called heresy of Gnosticism in the 
second century of the Christian era, which was, in fact, of purely 
Pagan ori^n, assimilating certain conceptions from Christianity. 
This gave it its vital force, and procured it an inti'ri'st long after 
it had died away. We must not be surprised to witiu'ss similar 
combinations, where the life-giving tomdi of even impi'rieet (liris- 
tiaii development comes into contact with the defraying ('inbia’s of 
moribund Pagan ideas. A combination of Neo-Buddbisni and tlu^ 
Bomish degradation of Christian worship is not impossiblt', and 
the uncontrolled transcendentalism of the Salvation Aniiy might 
possibly’ incorporate elements of Neo-Hinduism. The questit»us, 
on which the Gnostics speculated, were precisely those, which 
at all times, and in all ages, have agitated the heaijs of men, viz. 
the origin of Life, the origin of Evil, and the hopeless cornqition 
of the world, though created by a God perfectly wise, holy, and 
powerful. The Hindu intellect revels in such subtle and profitless 
questions. 

{h) TheoBophim. This phenomenon could not be passed by, yet 
in fact it seems to amount to nothing, and by uorae is called 
an imposture. It has no connection whatsoever, in its modem 
shape, with the Theosophy spoken of by early writers. It is an 
entirely modem development, and chiefly confined to India; 
the persons connected with it being an American, Colonel Oleott, 
and a Russian, Madame Blavatsky. Colonel Oleott defines the word 
Theosophy as ** Divine wisdom,” *‘an oil-pervading eternal principle 
in Nature, with which the interior intuitive faculty in man is 
akin.” The objects of the Society are : 

( I ) To form a nucleus of a universal brotherhood of humanity 
without distinction of race, creed, and colour. 
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(2) To promote the study of Enstom literature, relifrions, and 
sciences, and indicate their importance. 

(3) To mvc8tif»:atc the hidden mysteries of jS'aturc, and the 
psychical poAver in man. 

These are hold words. The Society has been in existence since 
1875, and its headquai'ters are chietly at Madras. It has a 
periodical lit(jrature of its own, and the Avhole of India, CVylon, 
and Japan have been visited. I can only recoixl, that tla? results 
are little or nothing, and that very hanl judgnieiits have been opiuily 
passed on those concerned with the movement. Truth, howc^ver, 
can only triumph after thoughts have been stirred. We may rejoice 
at any Avind, which brc'aks the hopeless calm of ignorant raganism. 

Olio extraoixlinar}" feature is the introduction on the stage* of 
Sages, supposed to be hidden away somewluu’e on the Slo])c's of the 
Himalaya, who have compiered all knoAvlt‘dge, and ajjpear in visions 
to their votari(*s. This looks like an attempt to intr(»duee the fairy 
stories of childhood, or the h'gends of ^ledimA'al Saints, and at once 
covers the moA’enumt Avith ridicule. To those, Avho hav() liv(*d idaiiy 
years in India, tin? Hindu Sage, Avhether appearing in the form of 
a naked Fakir, or a respeidable Avell-dressed Mtihaiit seated in his 
cozy tcmjile, is a very realistic o]>j(*ct : Avith the latter a visitor can 
have A’cry pleasant conversation, and, if he cares to look into his 
Manuscript books, he can gather linguistic and religious infonnation. 
To those AAdio have lived many months in the summ(*r-retr(?ats of the 
Himalaya, about 7000 feet^aboA’e the level of the sea, these 3 [oun- 
tains become verj” rcjilistie also, and all idc‘a of finding Avhil(?- 
heanled Avise sages dAvelling in caverns beyond the the n ach of 
men, fed somehoAV or otluT, and endoAA^ed Avith tin* accumulated 
wisdom of centuries, has to be abandoned : but the TIieoso])hi>t.s 
conjure up the existence of Mahatma or Saints (“ high*souled, 
magnanimous men’* accoiAling to the Sanskrit I)ictit)iiarv). In 
“ Isis Unveiled,” 1877, appears the folio Aving passage : “ Instructors 
‘‘ in the East haA’C slidwed us, that by combining Scieiict* aa ith 
“ Religion, the existence of God, and th(5 immortality of man’s 
“ spirit, may be demonstrated like a problem in Euclid.” These 
accommodating Mahatma, to ruac the trouble of th(*ir discij)les 
going to the Mountains, are able to transpoit tlunnselves to the 
plains in a miraculous manner. 

In the North American Riwiew, August, i8qo, Madame 
Blavatsky claims for the movement a success beyond the di'eams 
of the originators. She tells us that it is based on three princi))les : 

(1 ) The Brotherhood of Mon. 

(2) The Study of Oriental Theories. 

(3) The investigation of hidden force in Naym? and in lilnn. 

She enumerates thirty-eight Chartc'r<»d Branches in Anu'rica, 
tweh’e in Great Britain, and one hundred and fifty elscAvhere : 
there are seven centres of publication, with two Magazines in 
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IPranoe, one in America, and one in Londbn : their aim and deem 
is to help in some degi^ the formation of correct scientiflc views 
of the nature of man, for for many a long year Humanity has been 
crying out in the dark for Light and Omdonce : only the Masters 
of Eastern Wisdom (the Mahatma, tiie imaginary wise old men 
of the mountain) can set the foundiation, on which the new edifice 
can be built, so as to sati^ the intellect and the spirit, and guide 
Humanity through the night into clearer day. 

8o long as Philosophers draw on the imaginary spirits coined^ 
by their own fertile and excited brains, I can bear with them : 
such was it ever: but, when I am called upon to look for 
Spiritual enlightenment to the utterance of Indian Sages, such as the 
Sany&si, the Yanaprastha, or the cave-dweller, whom no one ever 
met, or heard of, but are supposed to be lurking out of touch with 
humanity, living apparently upon nothing, a line must be drawn : 
and, when these wo^^hics appear in a marvellous way, and reveal 
Truth to an American and a Russian, totally ignorant of any Indian 
language, I cannot suspend my judgment. 

(c) J^au-ITau, Te Whiii^ Te Kooti. This is a religious develop- 
ment among the Maori in New Zealand. In 1864 they rebelled 
against the British Government; a party of the 57th Regiment 
fell into their hands, were killed, and their heads cut off. In their 
hatred to the British Government they invented a new religion, 
and made the head of the British officer, who commanded the party 
killed, the symbol and centre of the system. They had been 
nominal Christians. Their new religion was called Pai Marfre, 
and a high priest was appointed, who professed to receive inspiration 
from the Angel Gabriel through the medium of the Captain’s head. 
They believed themselves to be under the protection of this Angel, 
and of the Virgin Mary, that the Christian religion was false, that 
all Scriptures ought to be burnt, no Sundays to be kept, the sexes 
to live promiscuously so as to secure increase of population. Their 
priest claimed to have superhuman powers, and could secure victory 
by shouting Hau-Hau ! ” Hence their name. 

Te Whiti was a chief in the Northern Island at Parihaka, near 
Mount Egmont. He rebelled, and was defeated and imprisoned 
at Christ Church and Nelson, and has since been allowed to return 
to his home. He called himself a prophet, but was really only 
a patriot. He read the Bible, and no other book ; he pretended to 
have divine power, but his real object was to save his lands from 
the white settlers. He secured an influence over his countrymen 
in this way, preaching passive resistance ; but when things became 
extreme, me declared, that he had a divine message (Atua) put into 
his mouA, driering his people to fight for their land. 

Te Kooti was another of the insurgent chiefs, who, after rebellion 
and murder, assumed the of a teacher, and founded a reli^ous 
system, which attracted many followi^, including Native Christians. 
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fTiih an outward show of reverence for spiritual things, it served 
as a cloak for licentiousness. Most of the pervert Christians 
returned to their old faith. Of late years a change has come over 
Te Kooti’s followers, and the cause of temperance has rapidly 
increased, and a few have become Christians. Mission-work is 
carried out among them ; the majority still retain their separate 
position. 

(d) Iformontsm: “The Church of Jesus of Latter-day Saints.” 
In all the reports from New Zealand 1 read of the Mormons being 
very active among the Maori. Their missionaries go about among 
the ignorant people, and the Book of Mormon has been translated 
into Maori, and printed and put into circulation. They have also 
appeared in India. The history of this sect is well known. It was 
only in 1830, that the prophet Joseph Smith produced the book, 
and made known the new dispensation, communicated to him by 
Angels. The Christian Scriptures are accepted, but the Book 
of Mormon was added. The Mormons cannot claim to be a Christian 
sect any more than the Mahometans. The form of government 
is a strict theocracy maintained by the elders. A kind of polytheism 
has come into existence, including Adam, Christ, Joseph Smith, 
and Brigham Young. They are total abstainers from the use of 
liquors or tobacco, and practise total immersion. They prosecute 
their missionary work with great zeal all over Europe, in America, 
and in Oceania. Their numbers are small, still they represent 
a disturbing agency, which has to .be reckoned with. The custom 
of polygamy has been authoritatively abolished, and was not part 
of the original Eevclation. 

A Christian Minister, 1 8qo, thus states the case of the Mormons : 
that the Mormon Missionaries are not wholly false-hearted, and 
deceitful, but possessed of a large measure of sincerity and zeal : 
that the Latter Day Saints send out more Missionaries, and make 
more converts in proportion to the number of their adherents than 
any other Church: that a world-wide dominion is their object: 
that they not only capture their prey, but they deliver it at the 
Church-door : 90,000 converts made the long journey from Europe 
to Utah. 

Among their good features are 

(1) No Saint lives for himself, but for the Kingilora. 

(2) Salvation was longed for for the sake of Ser\'ice. 

(3) All personal and family-considerations must be kept in strict 
sul^rdination. (Oh ! that Christian Missionaries would consider 
this and be wise !) 

(4) An adherent must go where the Church sends him. 

(5) They go without salary, and serve at their own charges, 
for in their opinion to pay salaries would be to imitate the ways 
of the false (».a. Christian) Churches, and tho hireling (Christian) 
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On the other side let ns consider their folly, and falsehood. 

(1) They pretend to heal their sick with piajrer and oil : 416 
•nnering from smallpox were cured by simply laying on of han&. 

(2) Hiey cast out denis, 309 in Wales all in one day, the work 
of one elder, and in parties of from 3 to 37 at one time. 

(3) If not receirt^, they denounce woe and malediction. Kew 
York was well nigh destroyed by fire two years after one malediction. 

(4) No Jesuit Is more ready to lie for his Church than they are : 
they nsefl to deny that Polygamy existed, though notoriously it 
was practised. 

(5) Piety is not required of a Saint, nor even Morality. 

It is asserted that the recent Circular ( i 8 qo) forbidding Polygamy 
is merely a formal submission to the Law of the Land, not an 
ez animo condemnation of an immoral custom : id fact, Polygamy 
will be replaced by Profligacy. 

This very year (Dec. 22) it is rc'ported that John Young, eldest 
son of the late Brigham Young, has arranged for possession of 
more than a million acn^s of land in New Mi^xico : Mr. Young will 
conduct ten thousand Monnons to (‘oloni/t^ this grant. Since the 
Ocntilcs have obtained practical control of Salt Lake City, tlio 
Mormons have been (juietly m*king a new location, where they 
may practise their peculiar customs, Polygamy included. 

{$) PmtivwH. Forty years ago Auguste Comte, a Frenchman, 
developed a system of Positive Philosophy, which, for n time, had 
a wide inflacnce, as indeed there were certain incontestable truths 
in his method. He had a school which followed him, and Mr. 
Frederick Harrison i^now the representative teacher, who propounds 
his >'iews on the first day in each year, called the Day of Humanity. 
A few weeks ago there was a function of the Positivist community 
in London on the occasion of the death of a n^spected citizen. 
Before he was cremated his friends assembled round his coflin, 
covered with white flowers and surrounded by palms. Mr. 
Harrison nmiinded the mourners “that there was no open grave, 
no religious service of any kind, but merely an expression of personal 
affection and farowell, and he claimed for the deceased that immor- 
tality, which comes of well-doing and good example. Of immortality 
beyond this Mr. Harrison knew nothing and asserted nothing.” 
This form of worship, accompanied by his familiar cremation, may 
be an acceptable retreat for the devout and educated Hindu. At 
a A <5 rate it has the great recommendation of tolerance, respect for 
the religious views of others, and morality. 

(/) Christian Biiddhism. This combination might be expected, 
and instances are reported in Burma among the Karen. The 
initiatory rite consists of swallowing a portion of rice, paying a fee 
to the spiritual chief, keeping the Christian Sabbath, and having 
a son’ice in imitation of ('hristians. The adherents of this new 
form of worship arc said to number thousands. No information is 
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given as to the doctrine taught, but the facts stated show the 
readiness of ignorant people to accept new teachings. 

{ 9 ) Sceptiemn and Agnosticism, There is no necessity to do 
more than write the two words, which represent so much in the 
present age. Thos<', who profess them, have not concealed their 
light under a bushel, and their tenets arc as old as the Hook of Job, 
“ Oh ! that I knew wlicre I might find Him ! ** They rcpr(‘sont a 
resting-place, or r.ither a place of unrest, which must be taken 
account of in considering the subject, which 1 am now fliscussing. 
The enlightened ones, the Jhiddha of the school, know, or at least 
have tried to fathom, the depths of their system, as beautifully 
described by a modern English poet with regard to Lucretius : 

** Who (Iropjied his pluinmot down tlio broad 
Deep uuiverstj, nnd saitl, * No God,’ 

Finding no bottom, who denied 
Divinely the Divine, and died 

Chief poet by the Tiber’s side.” 

But for the poor sheep, who have followed tluau in the wildcmess, 
scientific Scepticism resolves itself into nuu-e doubt, and intellectual 
Agnosticism into an ignorance as deep us that of the South Sea 
Islander. The hist stat(? of the Hindu and Chinese, when they 
have loft their ancient moorings, which at least gave some guarantee 
to morality, will he worse than the first. Tlu^ tendency of tho 
works of one of the greati'st of the school is to display Humanity 
passing through one after the otlu'r of the worh^s historic', rtdigions, 
the coTKjeption of the Deity, and of Divine (lovernmeut, heiMiining at 
each sti!]) more and more abstract and indefinite. The ultimate 
goal is philosophic Atheism, for, tlnmgh tln^ existence of a First 
Cause is not denied, it is deelansl, and proved, to he unknowable. 
The Hindu is better olf with his Brahma, the Bihldliist with his 
Biiddha, the Chiiujse with his Confucius, than the hapless heir of 
all tho ages, who has followed tlic will of a Avisp of a god, till 
it finally disap])ears. 

(//) Umtarianism, A Unitarian magazine has been stai*t(‘d in 
Japan. The Christian missionary thinks fondly, that hy tho c'lid of 
the nineteenth century the progi'essive Japanese Avill have east off 
their old faith, but Avlnit Avill they have adojited from Europe ? 
Some tliink, that Unitarianisni'Will do for the* common jieople, and 
may meet the perplexity of the educati'd Asiatic mind. When !Mis9 
Carpenter visited India, no difficulty was found in securing lier a 
platform. It is as well to know what Uiiiturianism is, and one 
distiiigishcd leader has lately, at the age of eighty-five, after an 
honoured and holy life, put forth his final manifesto : 

** A concluBion is forced upon nie, on which I cannot dwell without pain nnd 
dismay, that Christianity, ns defined and understomi by nit the Churchrs, which 
formulate it, has been mainly evolved from what is transient and ]>erish:iblo in its 
sources, from what is unhistorical in its traditions, mythological in its prccouccp- 
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iions, and misapprehended in the oracles of its prophets. From the fable of Eden 
to the imaffination of the last trumpet, the whole story of divine order of the 
world is dislocated and deformed. The blight of birth -sin, with its involuntary 
perdition ; the scheme of expiatory redemption, with its vicarious salvation ; the 
incarnation, with its low postulates of the relation between God and man ; and 
its unworkable doctrine of two natures in one person ; the official transmission of 
grace through material elements in the keeping of a consecrate corporation ; the 
second coming of Christ to summon the dead, and part the sheep from the goats 
at the general judgment; a/i are the growth of a mythical literature, or Messianic 
dreams, or Pharisaic theology, or sacramental literature, or popular apotheosis. 
And so nearly do these vain imaginations pre-occupy the creeos, that not a moral 
or spiritual element finds entrance there except * the forgiveness of sins.* To 
consecrate and diffuse, under the name of * Christianity,' a theory of the world’s 
economy thus made up of illusions from obsolete stages of civilization, immense 
resources, material and moral, are expended, with effects no less deplorable in the 
progress of religion than would be in that of Science’s hierarchies, and missions 
for propagating the Ptolemaic astronomy, and inculcating the rules of necromancy 
and exorcism. The spreading alienation of the intellectual classes of Kuropan 
society from Christendom, and the detention of the rest in their spiritual culture 
at a level not much above that of the Salvation -Army, are social phenomena, 
which ought to bring home a very solemn appeal to the conscience of ^stationary 
Churches. For their long arrear of debt to the intelligence of mankind, they 
adroitly seek to make amends by elaborate beauty of Ritml Art, The apology 
soothes for a time, but it will not last for ever.** {Seat of Authority in Reliyton, 
p. 650, Longmans, 1890.) 

This will go out to India, Japan, China, Africa, and the Isles of 
the Sea, and be gladly circulated by an infidel press in all the 
lnngunge.s of the world ; it will do infinite mischit'f to the young 
wd inquiring soul, ju.st budding into a perception of Christian 
Truth. But what of the author ? We dare not sit in judgnuuit on 
a fellow-creature soon about to stand with this roll of writing in 
his hand before th<^ white throne. Unless indeed the Gosptd of 
our Salvation be reallt false, it will be better in the Bay of Judgment 
for the ignorant Pagan, who felt after God, if haply ho could find 
him, than for the great wise learned philosopher, who deliberately 
rejected Him. 


CHAPTER IV.— DEPARTURES FROM THE TYPE OP CHRISTIAN 
FAITH ACCEPTED BY PROTESTANT CHURCHES. 

A. Conditional Immortality. 

B. Future Probation. 

C. Mistaken Views as to the Second Coming of Christ. 

D. Faith-healing. 

E. The Pagan Elements in the Papal System. 

F. Plymouthitism. 

G. Nominal Christianity and Indifference. 

I Kow pass to ** Departures from the type of Christian Faith ” as 
accepted by the Protestant Churches of all denominations. I quote 
the words of otiiers from printed matter before me. 
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(a) Conditional Immortality^ called otherwise, ** Life in Christ.” 
"We have the recorded opinions of (i) a missionary in Japan, who 
had the strength of his convictions; (2) a missionary in China; 

a missionary in Calcutta ; and (4) a missionary among the non- 
Hindu racer of India. It so happens, that they all belong to different 
denominations of Protestant Churches. One of them wiites, repre- 
senting the opinion of all : 

** It is astonishing, how the view of divine truth set forth in the * Life in 
‘‘Christ’ commends itself to the almost instant apprehension and appreciation 
“ of the unprejudiced Native Christian mind. 1 never thrust it to the front, but 
1) nevertheUaB it it silently and rapidly spreading. 

It is the last sentence on which I lay stress. I quote a passage 
from the writings of a most distinguished layman : 

“ Man was not created an imtnortal being, though designed for and endowed 
“ with powers adapting him for an endless existence, liis actual possession of 
“ immortality was contingent on his obedience. When he fell from innocence, 
“he fell from immortality. He was driven from the Tree of Life, lest he should 
“ be immortal, though a sinner. That there should be a future life at all does 
“ not depend on anything innate in man*8 original nature, but is part and parcel 
“ of the plan of redemption. Through the Incarnation, Atonement, and Resur- 
“rection, provision was made for man’s ultimate restoration to a state of 
“ inpocence, and a restitution to him of his forfeited immortality. Not to all 
“ will be a resurrection to eternal life. To the wicked the resurrection will only 
“ be to judgment ; they will be punished with everlasting destruction from the 
** presence of the Lord.’'' 

This is the doctrine. It is supposed ^ be a comfort to nations, 
who have instilled in them an exaggerated reverence for pai*ents 
and ancestors, and who, as shown above, under the head Neo- 
Confucianism, Chapter II., have a fear of ^their ancestors taking 
offence at their descendants adopting a religion, which, under 
frightfully mistaken views of the Gospel, condemns all non- 
Clmstians to everlasting torture. This terrible alternative is no 
new dogma; it is fully developed in a volume called John Wiardf 
Preacher^ 1889. I quote his words: 

“ Why do I lay such stress upon this doctrine, instead of some other doctrines 
“ of the Church P It is because I do believe, that Salvation and Eternal Life 
“ depend upon holding this doctrine of reprobation in its truth and entirety. 
“ For if you deny the eternity of punishment, the scheme of Salvation is futile, 
“ Christ need not have died, a man need not repent, and the whole motive of the 
“ Grapel is false ; revelation is denied, and we are without God and hope. 
** Grant the eternity of punishment, and the beauty and order of the moral 
“ universe burst upon us : man is a sinner, and deserves death, and justice is 
“ satisfied, for the mercy is offered : it is because Christ has died : and His 
V “ atonement is not cheapened by being forced upon men, who do not want it : 
“ they must accept it or oe punisned. Foreign Missions were inevitable, wherever 
t* the sentiment of pity found room in a human heart, because the guilt of those 
“ in the durlmn— of unbelief without God, withtMt hope^ would certainly drag 
“ down others to eternal misery : and this was a thought so awful, that men could 
“ not go their way, and leave them to perish.” 

26 
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No one of the congregation disputed the Preacher’s statement, 
that the wrath of God rested on all unconverted souls, and that it 
would, unless they burst from their darkness into the glorious light 
of revealed truth, sink them to Hell. 

** The possibility,” he added, ” of being saved without a knowledge of Christ, 
** remain^ after 1800 years a possibility illustrated by no example: he showed 
** how blasphemous was the cry, that men must be saved, if for lack of opportu- 
** nittf they knew not Christ : that God would not damn the soul, that had no 
** chance of Salvation. It had had the chance in Adam, and had lost it, and woe 
” therefore eondetnned," 

To the Preacher this punishment of the helpless heathen seemed 
only just : he could not realize the cruelty, with which he credited 
the Deity. 

I quote somewhat similar words from a well-known Theological 
author, whose book is used at the present moment by Bishops in 
their examinations: 

I have nothing more to do with him: he has passed to the bar of his 
” Sovereign- Jud^. I humbly trust, that that Sovereign- Judge has reserved to 
” himself the right to make allowances. I have no power to make reservations. 
” He that believeth not shall be damned.” 

There is a story of Kadbod, the Pagan Duke of Friesland, 730 
A.D., who had been persuaded to receive baptism, because his walk 
was holy, and his soul noble and righteous. As ho was stepping 
down into the baptistery, he asked the English Missionary Willibrod, 
where were the souls of his heathen ancestors. ” In hell,” was 
tiie reply. He drew back at once from the baptismal waters, 
and preferred to remain with his own people, and die unbaptized. 
This aptly illustrates the mistaken view of Christian theology, 
which has induced this equally mistaken departure from Christian 
practice to relieve tib feelings of converts. A missionary was 
lately withdrawn from Japan for entertaining such views. 

(i) Ehtture Probation, or the dogma of a probation between death 
and the general judgment. Those, who put foith this doctrine 
maintain, “that the present life is not the decisive test for the 
“ heathen, and that the decisions of the final judgment are not to 
“ be made in view of the deeds done in the body ; ” or, in other 
words, “ An offer can be made in the place of deported spirits of 
“ Christ to all, who have had no adequate presentation of Him in 
“ this life.” The subject has been brought to my notice in the 
Beports of Missionary Committees in the United States. It is 
obvious how, in countries where worship of ancestors has been part 
of the life of the people, such doctrines would be very soothing to 
converts. It looks like a revival of a modified Furgatoiy. 

{e) Mistaken Views as to the Second Coming of Christ. In the 
year 1881 the Native Christians in South India conceived the idea, 
that the world was coming to an end on September 29th, 1881. 
It was in vain, that Bishop Caldwell and his clergy, English and 
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vemangteated with them; false prophets rose up in their 
midst and encouraged them. They were treated with great kind- 
ness and judgment, but a considerable number, male and female, 
left their homes, and gathered together at a solitaiy seaside-place to 
wait for the coming of the Lord. They passed their, time in fasting, 
mutual exhortation, and prayer. They had sold all things, and 
lived in conunon. Some of the leaders lost their balance, and 
pretended to administer the Lord’s Supper, though laymen; but 
there was no immorality. When the day passed by, and all went 
on as usual, they returned to their homes greatly humbled, and 
craved forgiveness of the Bishop, and there were no evil conse- 
quences. Still, this is an instance of the excitable character of the 
lower classes in India, and such delusions may end in lamentable 
disorder. We may hear of such things ag^. The heart goes out 
in tender pity to such poor, loving, uninsiructed souls. To those, 
who have loved much, much will be forgiven. Paul seems 
carefully to warn against this. In I. Thess. iv. 1 1, 12, we are told 
to be quiet, do our own business, and work with our own hands and 
walk honestly : thus pointing out the proper mode of passing the 
days of our mortal career : in the very next verse of the same 
chapter he passes at once to the description of the Lord’s second 
coming, when those who are alive, employed as commanded by him 
above, will be caught up, meet him in the air, and be ever with the 
Lord. The poor natives of India were thoroughly wrong in dis- 
continuing their ordinary lawful occupation under vain, and vague, 
and fanciful, and mistaken teaching. 

(d ) Faith-healing, This may prove a formidable phenomenon in 
a Native Church, whether educated or not. It is distinctly recom- 
mended by one writer, as on instrument of the conversion of the 
heathen by missionaries. Among races in a low state of civilization 
it might cause trouble, and herald the return into power of the old 
modicino-man, rain-maker, magician, and sorcerer. If Elijah by 
prayer restored life, by prayer dso he brought rain. 

Tiio case of a Protestant minister in Switzerland is sometimes 
dwelt upon with satisfaction, but I have visited the Roman Catholic 
shrine at Loiudes in the Pyrenees, where the Virgin is credited 
witli iunuinorablo cures, and on the walls of the cave, where she is 
said to have manifested herself, ore hung up in great numbers the 
cratches of the poor sufferers who camo to her shrine and left her 
rojoicing. Across the Spanish frontier, I visited the shrine of the 
Block Virgin of tho Pilar at Saragossa, where the same marveUous 
atones arc told and believed. In one case a man, who had his leg 
out off by a scythe while mowing, hod it fastened on again under, 
iho influonco A prayer, leaving only a red^ line round the limb 
to record the miracle. In Imtia I am familiar with many such 
llliraclo^ vouchsofod to the dovout Hindu bathing at the Ganges, 
or the Mahometan pilggim to the dizxne of saints. Faith-healing is 
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the common stock of tho credulous of every country and religion.; 
Convulsions have been cured by touch of the true cross, and the 
king’s evil by the touch of a lung or queen. We let down Faith 
to its lowest level, when we put it to material tests, such as curing 
a disease or restoring a lost limb, and it is not easy to draw the 
line and allow Faith to medical cases, and exclude it from surgical 
of the character above described. In the case, moreover, of the 
healing of an infant, the Faith is vicarious. 

The Hindu rolls up bits of paper with N&gari letters inscribed, 
and makes the patient swallow it : the Mahometan swallows a line 
of the Kordn in Arabic : here there is the action of Faith, but I 
recollect how years ago, when one of my Hindu companions was 
down with fever, one of the sympathizing Mahometan soldiers 
brought me an amulet with a verse of the Koran in it, to tie round 
the patient’s neck : this was pure fetishism, though kindly meant. 

I quote a case of a pious French Priest, who died about thirty 
years ago, and whose biography has a great sale at this moment, 
1890. It is firmly believed, that during the long years of M. 
Vianney’s ministry cases were constantly occurring, in which' either 
the deaf heard, the blind saw, and the lame walked ; at least a vast 
number of people were deceived into believing as much. If every 
one of them Were proved false, there would, however, remain this 
one miracle, that of the man himself, exercising during these 
decades of years his prodigious ministry, existing, one might say, 
almost without food, rest or sleep ; a man who, though followed by 
an amount of homage amounting almost to adoration, never swerved 
from the line of humility and self-abnegation, to which he had 
committed himself. 

But let us lift up the subject to a higher level. Those, who have 
studied the words of the sages of the ancient world, Oonfucius, 
Buddha, Solomon, Socrates, and One greater than all, must have 
profited little, if they have not discovered, that here on earth is not 
our rest, and that this life is not all that we desire, but is only a 
portico leading into the temple of the next world, only a caravan- 
serai, in which the soul rests for the watches of the night, and with 
the morning’s dawn the camp moves on one inarch nearer home. 
Why are lUe, and health, and freedom from pain desired, for He 
giveth His beloved fleep^ and, whom He loveth, He chasteneth ? 
How many have found their way p0r cruem ad lueem f and of those, 
who have lived long lives wi&out sickness or pain, whose, eyes 
swell with &tness, is it weU with their souls at the last f 

To seek cures pf . hum^ i^ by human remedies, by all that art 
and science can supply, is right, and our bounden duty ; but we 
can only ask the Lord in prayer to give ue a ha]ppy issue out of all 
our afUction. If our lives are prolonged for a utue span, let Jit be 
to serve Him a little longer. If our course be run. to be' with 
Christ is far better. Fai^-healing seems to be a fond delu|ion (rf 
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weak souls, and a tempting of tke Lord ; for we know not what we 
ask, if we go beyond asking for submission to wbat He is pleased 
to ordain, as the very best for each one of us. 

Daily there Burgee upwards to the throne 
The burning wave of passionate appeal : 

Ye bring your bleedi^ hearts, your brains that reel, 

And your prayers in ea^r feverish tone : 

The kina Controller looks with pitying eyes 
On the wild upturned faces, and diniea. 

This is not the place to discuss bow many wonderful cures in 
Pagan, Mahometan, and Homan Catholic countries for more than 
three thousand years have occurred, do occur, and, no doubt, ever 
will occur. Faith may have something to do with it, but it is not 
religious faith ; and more depends upon the receptiveness of the 
sufferer than on the gift or prayer of the performer. Those, who 
are able to awaken a patient’s faith, actually use a potent natural 
agent. It is faith which heals, but not the object of faith outside 
the subject of faith, 

A painful event has recently happened in the history of the new 
Kansas Mission to the Sudan, the deaths of Mrs. Kingman and of 
Messrs. Oates and Harris, from African fever at Sierra Leone, 
where they had only recently arrived. The circumstances of the 
case are peculiarly sad, because these devoted young workers had 
been led to believe it a Christian duty to refrain from the use of 
medicine^ and to expect healing in answer t6 prayer and Faith. 
They died, humanly speaking, because they rejected medical adnee, 
and medicine, though these are assuredly among the **all things,” 
which God has given us richly to enjoy and to employ. These 
three bright and hopeful young lives were thus lost to the mission 
and to poor dark Africa, not because, constrained by the love of 
Christ, they had exposed themselves to this deadly climate, but 
because, misled by erroneous teaching, they neglected the proper 
precautions against malaria, which experience has taught mankind. 
Another form of this delusion appears in the expressions used in 
a late Missionary report. 

One particularly interesting case of the son of a chief of ths place I must 
<< mention. 1 found .him very ill with inflammation of the lungs, following on 
<< d 3 rBentery. The father and mother, being Christian adherents, were being 
<< taunted by the heathen with the question, *Can your God heal himP* 1 
** took this as a direct challenge to God's power, and after using the usual means, 
** claimed his healing from Ood, In a week's time the lung trouble was 
<< completely gone; and though he is still unwell, through improper feeding, 
<« he has recovered, and is a standing proof that our God does hear prayer.” 

Claimed him of God.” What did thoughtless young men 
and women think, when they used such expressions ? The dirty 
little ignorant boy, whose life they claimed, went back to his dirt 
and ignorance, and yet they presume, that this life was saved 
by their arrogant prayer. How many great, wise, good men, the 
centres of usefulness, wisdom, and plulwthropy, have been called 
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away, each in his own apj^inted time, having worked out the plan 
of life ordained, and filled the little apace of time allowed ! Why 
£d no one intercede for Bishop Hannington, and Mackay ? What 
were their polleagnes doing that they did not clam these valuable 
lives P Why was Lord Shai^sba^ allowed to die ? Is the Euler of 
the Universe to be blamed, and ms Power to be staked on such a 
blasphemous challenge by a young Doctor ? We do not find that 
experienced ordained Missionaries act thus it is only the modem 
type of Salvation Army-enthusiasts, that venture on such indecent 
familiarity with the counsels of God. Surely it was not the part 
of a humble Christian to write thus. Is it well with the child P ” 
asked the Prophet. **It is well,” replied the Mother, for he had 
been taken away : how many a Parent in after-life has doubted, 
whether it would not have been better, if the prayer for a sick 
child had not been heard : better for the child, who grew up to be 
a sinning man ; better for the Parents, who lived to see their 
offspring bloom into madness, or blossom into sin. 

Besides it might have happened that the child died, what opinion 
would have been thought then of God’s power? The pious 
physician, while he is applying the proper remedies, no doubt lays 
the case before God, imploring a blessing on his endeavour, and a 
Grace to his* skill, W he leaves the issue with One, who knowa 
best. If children were able to claim of God their holy and aged 
Parents, there would be no more dying in the world. I read of a 
Missionary this very year, who had a slight attack of typhoid, and 
he was anointed with oil by his colleagues in accoidance with 
James v. 14, 15. The Roman Catholics are always logical, and 
they go a step furGier : the French Priest offers Mass for the 
reewery of a farmer^s cow. If the farmer is a Protestant, and 
pays the money for the Mass, it is allowed, if the intmtwn of the 
Mom he kept etrictly private. 

The Missionary is commissioned to preach the Gospel, not to 
work miracles, or pretend to do so : he is not warranted in counting 
on miraculous support, or supernatural endowment, and it cannot 
be right to introduce the Divine Name so constantly, and to affect 
an acquaintance with God’s Secrets. For a young man after a few 
months’ work in a Mission-Field to place on paper, that his labours 
are owned of God ” seems little short of blasphemy, if he knew 
what he was writing, or folly, if it was only a canting expression. 
Let the Faith-healer reflect on the end of the lives of the JEing 
Josiah of Judah, and King Oswald of Northumbria. Both served 
the Lord with all their hearts, and He took them away by a bitter 
death in the midst of their apparent usefulness in His service, as 
a token that their service was not required : 

Lord, what is this P ” I trembling cried, 

** Wilt thou pursue Thy worm to death P ” 

** This is the way,'* the Lord replied, 

1 answer prayers for Oraoe sind Faith.** 
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(#} Pafom elmmUi m th$ Papd 8y%im. I could liave widied to 
have kept clear from discussihg the merits of Christian Churches, 
but there are features in the Bomish system, which cannot be passed 
over. Nature-Worship consists in tiie belief in the exist^ce of 
spirits, who are objects of worship, move through the air, either of 
their own accord or conjured by some spell. The apparitions of 
the Virgin and Saints, which are vouched by the Bomish Church, 
belong to this category. Such spirits take up their abode in some 
object, lifeless or living, and are deemed to possess power and 
to deserve worship. Such are the relics, and images, and pictures 
in Bomish churches. Priests of every kind arrogate power to 
propitiate and control these spirits, and to work miracles by pre- 
tending to change the substances of ordinary articles of food. This 
also is the practice of the Boman Church : the use of beads, crosses, 
and other fetishes are of Pagan origin. Already, both in India and 
China, in former centuries, dangerous blendings have taken place 
of Native and Bomish usages, and it is impossible not to anticipate 
their recurrence, when the Native priesthood becomes numerous, 
and the Churches assert their independence of foreign control. No 
doubt these practices in the Church of Borne are survivals of old 
Italian Paganism, and unconsciously were grafted upon the Christian 
system, and it is a mournful prospect for the nascent Christian 
Churches in Asia and Africa to be exposed to the identical forms of 
delusion, which troubled them, while they were Pagans, after ther 
have entered the Christian fold. This is no idle fear : the Bomish 
Missions in Kongo were utterly destroyed, but to this day the 
Africans are found with the crosses and beads of the old Bomish 
faith, reconverted to analogous Pagan uses. So little is required of 
a convert to the Church of Borne : a repetition of prayers in a 
language not understood; the attendance at services, in which the 
worshippers only take the part of a spectator at a theatre ; the 
keeping of certain days ; and a credulous belief in visions, miracles, 
and relics. Thus a soil is prepared for the fabrication of new 
doctrines, the admission into the churches of images of heathen 
deities, and the maintenance of local heathen worships, and 
pilgrimages to their old high-places and tombs of deceased ancestors, ; 
as the early Christians of the fourth century were reported to have : 
done, until it was made penal, which is impossible now. 

The Boman Catholic missionaries make no secret in East Africa 
of their possessing the Almighty power of God to change bread 
into flesh and wine into blood. In their printed Beports sold in 
the shops, i read the following : 

** En prononcaut h Paatel lea dirines paroles, qui transsobstantient le pain rt Is 
vin an corps et an sang dn Christ, a ce moment inefihble 1$ prUr$ p9Tticip$ d fo 
totUe^pmMumet h Dmn.*’ 

And again — 

Je Ite ai donnd le bon Dlsn a domicile.** 



4o8 clouds on the horizon 

To he credited with the possession of such awful powers in the 
midst of a population in a low state of civilization is a great danger 
to the Native priest. As a rule, the French or Spanish priests never 
clear out of a country, though entirely Christian in name, but it 
must happen soon, that weak Churches will be left to themselves. 

The kissing of images is another Fagan custom, iipported into 
the Eoman Church. Cicero writes of having seen afi ipeege of 
Hercules at Agrigentum, the mouth and beard of which w^re worn 
away by the kissing of worshippers. We all know the statue of 
the Jew Peter, which was the identical statue of Jupiter in the 
Capitol, whose feet of brass are worn away by the kissing: the 
threshold of Churches, the drapery of the Altar, and the hands 
of the Priest, are kissed also. 

On the mode of conversion of the simple people of China, by the 
French Priests of the Paris Mission we have an instance in the 
weekly number of the Lyons Missionary Organ dated 20th Sept. 
1890. To any one, who desires to possess a rosary, or other 
Papish fetish, the reply is : 

** Trouve-moi une ou deux families, qni se conrertissent, et tu l*aiiras.** 

** On eat siir d'etre pria au mot.” 

Lately the head man of the Papist congregation was looking 
with admiration at a great Image just arrived from France. 
“ Father,” said he, ** we have a new church, but not a single image 
to excite a fervour of devotion: could you give us this Image of 
the Sacre-Coeur ? ” (a figure of the Saviour with a great red 
heart exposed to view on the left side). The Priest answered: 
“ I give nothing : I sell.” What is your figure ? ” he said. The 
Priest replied : ^ 

** La conyeraion de quinze families.” 

« Aooepte.” 

The Priest goes on to tell us, that the greater part of the price was 
already paid, that the Image would be made over to the poor 
delud^ natives,. ** tandisque quinze families passeront du camp du 
demon sous I’etendard du Seigneur Jesus.” Possibly some of 
these poor creatures were baptized Protestants ; the mdority were 
totally ignorant of the existence even of the Deity. It mattered 
not to this nineteenth century Judas, so that he swelled the number 
of his Baptisms. 

A Boman Catholic once in conversation with me dwelt upon the 
consolation given to sufferers by pilgrimage to shrines of the Yir^: 
they believ^, and they had the comfort of their belief. In vain I 
argued, that it was of importance that they should have faith in a 
true thing. “ Not at all,” said he ; “ what right have we to judge 
them ? ” In that case the Hindu and Mahometan, full of his 
ancient faith, though nominally a Christian, will go on a pilgrimage 
to the Ganges, or a shrine, and the change of religion 'will be but 
in name. 
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. 1 lead in the same. Missionary Organ as abore qnote^ the 
following story: One of 'the Iradi Priests of the Mission at 
Bagom6yo, on the main land of East Equatorial Africa, opposite 
to Zanzibar, good and estimable people, was on a tonr in the 
interior, desiroas to open a branch-station. None of the Chiefs 
woidd admit him, so he turned round on Joseph, the husband 
of the Virgin Mary, who has been apjK)inted by the Pope to the 
office of Patron, of the African Missions^ *‘It is your business, 
Joseph : you must do it.” Next morning he callra on a Chief, 
who told him, that an aged man, with a long white beard, had 
appeared to him in a dream, and ordered him to give the French 
Priests a locality for their Mission, which he was most happy 
to do. This story is published in France with a view of getting 
money : it would seem as if the world was falling into second 
childhood. 

At the same time that the Bomish Church thus grovels in 
the dust of Pagan ideas, and Pagan methods, what are its ideas 
of Toleration? <‘Take, for instance, a tract entitled ‘Liberty of 
« Conscience,’ circulated by Boman Catholics. In this tract Pnest 
Bobinson was asked, < Did a Catholic State allow political liberty 
of conscience ? ’ To this question his reply is as follows : 

“ < We answer plainly, No. And why not P We reply, Considering what 
* we have laid down as the meaning in its full len^h and breadth of the term 
** < Catholic State, how could it do so P Heresy is the most mvons^ of all sins 
** * against the spiritual order, which the State was bound to maintain ; and 
** * against the political order in its inevitable result of disturbanoe and bloodshed. 

‘ And the liberty of conscience demanded by the question means the right 
•* * of every citizen to believe.what he likes, or to e^foy hio oum opinion, and, 
** Mf that opinion be in conflict with tho toaohing of ^e Church, then what io 
** * thia but heroay, or rovott against ChUroh and Stats? How could the Catholic 
** * State allow this so-called liberty of conscience P As well might you ask 
** * a person to allow poison to be introduced into his body. ' Do you say : What 
** * a cruel and bigoM thing for the Catholic Church and State to put down 
< heresy P We only ask you to allow the Catholic State the right no man will 
** < deny to himself or his neighbour to reject poison from his system * (Page 22.) 

« By his own admission the Uev. Walter Croke Robinson would crush liberty 
<< of conscience out of the body politic, as he would reject poison from his system. 
** And this very teacher asks for liberty to destroy the liberty of other people. 

Why. he insults liberty by invoking its sacred name. He has shown as clearly 
« as words can describe his meaning what the Roman Catholic Church would 
** do, if it had the power. But it has not the power ; and, w^t is better, it 
is not likely to get it. How unwise then to uplift a paralyzed hand without 
ability to crush or even to strike ! ” 

(/) Ptymmtthitim. In 1830, at Plymouth, in England, came 
into existence a new sect,. called Plymouth-Brothers. They object 
to all churches, all ministers set apart, all forms of worship, all 
instructors in Sunday-schools ; and, tal^g a literal interpretation 
of the word of Scripture, would seek each man his own l^vation^ 
and iMve the less fortunate to tidLe care of themselves. I have 
found in one field of foreign Mission, that this principle was 
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working the saddest consequences; and in the case, to which I allude, 
^e missionaries were Presb^iian, without any imputation of being 
appointed by an outside induence. This vagary oi the poor human 
intellect is the precise contrary to that of the Bomish system, 
where all are reduced to slavish obedience to a divinely appointed 
priest, and, like all extremes, leads to results as lamentable, as 
tho.se which it was intended to correct. Individualism must 
be the ruin of any form of Church. 

(y) Nominal Chrutianity and Indifforenee. This requires no 
remark; the nature of the evil will be understood by all, and 
may probably, as in Europe, so in every other part of the world, 
be the refuge of the individuals or tri^s, which have outgrown 
their national or local form of worship, in which they to 
a certain extent believe. Where there is no State-Church, and 
entire toleration, it may happen that the religious instinct may 
cease to exist altogether; the domestic events of birth, marri^, 
and sepulture being recorded by a purely civil, non-religious 
ceremony. The secidar education of the young has necessarily in 
^ civilized countries passed awav from under the control of religion 
into the hands of the State, which is impartial to all. There are 
no idols now to break, but there is philosophy, uncontrolled 
literature, and an overweening pride in human inteUect. Thought- 
less souls put out to sea without a pilot, without a knowledge^ 
of the dangers of the navigation, without a chart or compass, 
to seek the unknown way of Salvation. Quotations from every 
class of writer, ancient or modem, flow glibly from the lips of 
those, who have not the remotest conception of the lines of thought, 
along which the utterer of the opinions quoted was led gradually 
from point to point. Not that a word can be said against a calm, 
thou^tful, humble, consideration of such awful topicb; but it 
requires a variety of gifts and a long period of study to come 
to a^ conclusion. The conduct of many is Hke that of a gamester 
playing at dice with the knuckle-bones of saints. Let us shut 
our eyes for a moment, and imagine, if it were possible, that the 
story of Jesus had vanished away into the category of the legends 
of King Arthur, and the tale of Troy, that mere was no great 
Hereafter, no precious Promises, no Fatherhood of God. and that 
the only certain huGts were pain, sickness, and death, and that the 
choice lay betwixt nominal belief or total indiflerentness. Let us 
open our eyes again, and be thankful that it is not so. 
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CHAPTEE V.-CONCLUDINO EEMARKS. 

A YEW words in conclusion. In considering the subject-matters, 
I haye had to exclude certain forms of religion existing at the 
present* moment with a certain reputation, because I consider they 
haye not, in themselyes, the elements of yitality, when once the 
dead bones of a nation are stirred. 

(i.) Taauim. A congeries of superstitions, be^tten hj Bud- 
dhism out of the old Chinese superstitions ; ” so it is described by 
Professor Legge. ‘‘Eyery trace of philosophy had disappearea. 
** Instead of the keen search after the Infinite, to which Laou-tze 
deyoted himself, the highest ambition of his followers is to learn 
^^how best to impose on their coimtrymen;” so says Professor 
Douglas. 

(ii ) Shintoism. The State-religion of J&pan is a remnant of the 
primitiye worship of the rude tribes of Japan ; it contains no subtle 
ideas of morality, or elaborate system of philosophy ; in the Japanese 
papers you will find official proclamations couerring on dead 
persons divine titles, or promoting the rank of those, who are 
already in the number of the Shinto deities. 

^iii.) Shdmanism^ a debased form of Buddhism practised in Central 
Asia. 

(iy.) Religion of the Druse and Nasairuyeh tribes. They have 
something in common with Sufi-ism, and a decided element of 
ancient heathenism, such as the secret worship of YeHus and the 
Moon. The Druse are 50,000 in number; a moiety dwell on the 
slopes of Moimt Lebanon, the remainder in the Haurdn : they are 
not Mahometan. In the eleventh century ▲.n. El Hakim, the sixth 
Khalif of tibe Fatiinite Dynasty, under the guidance of a Persian 
Mystic, El Dorizi, founded a new system of Beli^on, combining 
Zoroastrianism and Islam : the Khalif himself claimed to be an 
incarnation of God : when El DorAzi fled, another Persian mystic 
succeeded, who was the real founder of tUs sect. Just as Mani- 
cheism, and Gnosticism, had centuries before appeared, so this also 
was a combination of similar elements. Among their doctrines is 
Transmigration of Souls, and an Incarnation of the Deity. They 
have no desire to convert others : they are satisfied, that their own 
doctrines are true, and that those of dU the rest of the world are false : 
s they live entirely isolated : they have sacred books, but their nature 
has not transpiiM: a few converts have been made. The Nasaiiuyeh 
inhabit the extreme North of Syria : very little is known of them, 
and no one has divulged their mysteries; probably, like that of 
Freemasonry, there is nothing to divulge : it is possible, that the 
basis is the old,FhoBnician Religion, with loan-concei)tioDs from 
Zoroastrianisin, IsUm, the Druse Mysticism above described*, and a 
debased Christianity. I have sat down in a Christian Maronite 
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Chnicih in Lebanon and conversed with a dear old Uaronite-Priest : 
his dogma, and his eschatology, were worthy of a good Hindu. 
The Hasaiiuyeh believe in Transmigration and an Incamatioh : they 
live quite isolated, and. refusing all contact of civilisation, doom 
ihemsdves to destroction. 

It may be didieartening to witness so many new forms of error 
existing, or springing up ; but such was it ever. When Chris- 
tianity had to grapple witb. the dying religions of Greece and Borne, 
we find the same phenomena. 

** The philow^hen of the age of Trajan, when ih^ groped about to find a 
** real faitX their own having melted away, and the intelliMnoe of the country 
** being divorced from the nauonal religions, little thought, that their hands were 
** burning, when they touched the new faith of the Christians; they wholly 
** fidled to appreciated the great dements of disturbance ; they were blind just 

when the day was dawning.” 

Ho doubt the monopoly of human excellence, which had been fondly 
attached by Christians to the Jews, is now for ever taken away. 
God in sundry times and in divers manners has spoken to our 
fathers, and we cannot but recognize His goodness m what in these 
weak efforts is reallv good. Koung-fu-tze and Bdddha lived blame- 
less lives, and taught true morality ; we have had the blessing of 
something greater and higher than mere morality. In the study 
of those forms of worship above described, we remark how strangely 
the variety of errors has been adapted to catch particular classes of 
intellect, and pander to particular national weaknesses. In one 
we fi^d downright superstition ; in another most free and enlight- 
ened reason ; in one pure hard morality ; in another romantic senti- 
mental mysticism, not free from immorality ; in one there is such 
humility aa scarcely dares to lift the eye to the object of worship; 
in another the proud haughty worshipper so many times a day 
bandies words with his great C^tor; in one the worshipper creates 
out of his own superstition interceders and helpers ; in another he 
must pile up his salvation by his own works, and that alone. It 
socms, OB if our own marvellous dispensation had been fashioned so 
os to meet nil possible human requirements. 

Many forms of error, which have disappeared now, are chronicled 
in the nimtds of the early centuries. At the close of the third 
century, on epoch of tiie world much resembling the present 
century, three great religious systems strove for possession of the 
lUmnui Empiro : (i) Heo-Platonism, (2) MunichiBism, (3} Christi- 
Hiiity. Augustine passed from the first, through the second, into 
the third ; this shows how narrow wore the confines, which sepa- 
rated them.m practice, though the ideas of them were as far apart 
as the pjdes. They resembled oach other in being world-i^gions 
with universal tendencies, and in being a system, which aim^ at 
bt'ing a Divine philosophy with a dofinito code of ethics and ritual. 
They had each absorbra the essence of older and widely-different 
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reUgi^. In all these the ideas of revelation, redemption, asceti- 
dsm, virtue, and immortality, came into the foreground. 

Christianity conquered; let us consider the nature of the two 
vanquished conceptions. 

Manichmism was in ho wise a reformed movement of the Zoro- 
astrian Chdt under the Influence of Christianity; its origin and 
practice lie as totally out of the orbit of Chrirtian influences as 
Neo-Hinduism, Neo-Zoroastrianism, and Neo-Buddhism; and more 
BO, as there was no possible contact by means of the public press, 
and social contact. founded it, and gave it his name, he was 

cruoifled in Persia, 276-77, for his opposition to the priests and 
the Magi ; he claimed to be tiie last and highest prophet. His 
system was uncompromising Dualism, to which he united an 
ancient mythology, an exceedingly simple spiritual worship, and 
a strict morality, abolishing all the sensuous Semitic ideas. He was 
thus able to satisfy the wants of the world, and appropriate foreign 
elements.. He felt no need of a Eedeemer, but only of the physical 
process of Redemption. Mani declared himself to be the supreme 
prophet of Ood, and gained an enormous influence, and his systepi 
lasted to the thirteenth century a.d. 

Neo-Platonism came into existence 245 a.d., at Alexandria. 
Origen was one of its early disciples ; the murder of Hypatia by 
fanatic Christians was the death of the school in Alexandria, though 
it lingered on in Athens, tiU it was finally closed by Justinian in 
529 A D. It had endeavoured to create an ethical mood of the 


highest and purest ever reached by antiquity; when it perished, 
the last survival of ancient philosophy perish^, also. Augustine 
records, how much he owed to the perusal of Neo-Platonic works 
on all the cardinal doctrines of God, matter, the relation of God to 
the world, freedom, and evil. Augustine stamped the impress of 
Neo-Platonism upon Christianity, and gave it the foundation of a 
religious society, which Neo-Platonism never had. The way, by 
which the masses could attain the highest good, was a secret un- 
known to Neo-Platonism ; when the Emperor Julian tried to enlist 
the sympathies of working men for the doctrine and worship of that 
school, he failed; then went up the despairing cry, ** Galilean, 
Thou hast conquered.” 

In the second and third centuries after Christ the Cult of 
Mithras, a Persian god, spread over the Boman world. We find in 
Northumberland, along the Boman wall, inscriptions on tombs of 
legionaries, who died in Britain, dedicated to this god. He was an 
Arian god, identified with the sun by Semitic adhesions, a god of 
light, purity, moral goodness, and knowledge. Mithras was sup- 
posed to be engaged in the perpetual struggle betwixt good and 
evil, which perplexes each human life. He thus seemed to mute 
some of the attributes of the two great Pagan gods, Apollo and 
Athen6. Victory can only be gained by sacrifice and probation, 
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and Mithras is conceiTed as always performing the mystio sacrifice, 
through which the. good will triumph. The human Isoul can by 
his aid reascend, and attain union with Ood; but there was a 
terrible ordeal to go through. In 3^^ these mysteries were pro- 
hibited, and the central place of worship destroyed. ^Die Christians, 
who cried out against persecution in the second centuiy, had become 
persecutors in the third. Mithras is well known in the Art-galleries 
of Europe as a young man grasping the head of a bull, and plunging 
his sword in the neck. 

. Attempts were thus made by one or other of the dying forms of 
Paganism, or by the sparks, that' were struck oiff by their dying 
embers, to amalgamate with the new and vivacious development of 
young Christianity. The priests of Mithras, who on paper looked 
so veiy near Christ, copied, or seemed to copy, the rites and cere- 
monies of Christianity, or possibly both drew from the same Pagan 
source, that Augustine exclaimed ** Mithra Christianus est; ” but 
it was of no use. The Gnostics may have consented, but the Greek 
Christians were wonderfully preserved, at that time at least, from 
absorbing Pagan elements, though as time went on the corrupt 
Greek and Romish Churches, as already shown, became gradually 
half-pagan in the objects, and modes, of their worship. It is 
startling to find in the tombs of the legionaries along the great 
wall, who had made their homes. in Britain, allusions, not only to 
Mithras, but Serdpis, Astartd, the Phoenician Hercules, the ancient 
gods, the Genius of the Wall, eternal Rome, divinity of the Em- 
peror, the standard of the camp, and the Divine Mother beyond 
the seas. Amidri; such a wealth of Pagan inscriptiofns, there is not 
one single trace of the Christian. 

We may well ask whether Buddhism and Confucianism will fare 
better than Heo-Platonism in this practical, sceptical, emotional, 
and |9sat«do-8cientific age. Will Islam, when reformed, and deprived 
of the power of the sword, have greater vitality than Manichmism? 

He must be narrow-minded and ignorant, who ridicules, or de- 
spises, the modes, in which any portion of God’s children worship 
their Creator, or who laughs at the idols, and fetishes, statues and 
pictures, which were, or are, the futnnels, through which they 
convey their worship, or who vilifies, or hates, or despises any of 
his fellow-creatures, who differ from him in their conception of the 
Deity. The more sure a man is of his own reasonable belief, the 
more calmly and pityingly he regards the vagaries of his brother. 
We know what Atheism and Agnosticism mean. The feeling aftei 
Ood ennobles our race. One writer remarks : 

The intention of religion, whererer we meet it, is holj. Howerer imperfect 
** and ehildish it may seem, it always places before us the conception of God, 
** it always represents the highest ideal of perfection, which the human soul at 
** the time being with reference to its environment can reach or grasp. It places 
** the human soul in the presence of its highest ideal, it lifts it above the level 
ol ordinary goo^ess, and produces at least a yearning alter a higher and better 
lile^ a life in the light of dodL” 
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Nor at the time of the break up of an ancient religioua conceptioni 
which a nation advancing in knowledge has outgrown, is the 
appearance without precedent of a great sage, who so impressed 
ms contemporaries with a sense of his power and wisdom, that 
his statue was placed among those of the elder gods. What has 
happened to Buddha and Confucius in Asia, happened centuries 
ago to Apollonius of Tyana. His life includes the whole of tiie 
period, during which our Lord appeared on earth, and dwelt among 
men. He was not an impostor, nor did he make use of artifices 
and pretensions unworthy of a great philosopher. He had in hiiii 
all the evidences of a great moral and religious reformer, living 
a blameless life, and attempting in vain to animate the expiring 
Paganism of the first century after the Christian era into a new 
and purer life. That he should have been by the next generation 
placed on a higher pedestal of greatness than was warranted, was 
not his fault, but his misfortune. The greatness of Socrates stands 
out in a clearer light, because no one ever attempted to pay him 
divine honours, and so he never sank to the undeserved degi^ation, 
which has fallen on the wisest of sages, Confucius, or the blameless 
moralist, Buddha. 

In the Gneco-Roman world every one was accustomed to the 
introduction of new deities, for they were the outward and concrete 
expression of a new dogma. In Boman Catholic Europe to this 
day no new dogma can bo floated without the necessity of a new 
vision. The Immaculate Conception was not safe as a dogma 
without the concrete form of the Yirgin at Lourdes: **Je suis 
rimmaculee Conception,” and the priests of neighbouring shrines 
of the Yirgin in the Pyrenees are outspoken in their feelings of 
jealousy of the new manifestation, which has robbed them of their 
offerings. Small-pox is stiffened in India into a shapeless idol, 
which has to be appeased by lamps. Agnosticism and Faith-healing 
would in the ancient world have been represented by a god with 
a hopelessly thoughtful face in the one case, and a female figure 
in a compassionate attitude in the other. 

Somo incidental touches may interest. It is reported this year 
by a missionary, that on educated Native of Calcutta asked him 
to take him through a course of Hinduism, Buddhism, and Maho- 
metanism, then through the works of Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, 
and Benon, and, finally, through works of standard Christianity, 
remarking naively, that at the completion of the course he would 
be in a position to decide, just as a man sits down before a map 
to settle his route among Messrs. Cook’s alternative circular tours. 
As a fact, the Hindu did not go through this course, and he is but 
a t}*po of the indecision, want of independence, and grip of a 
subject, which is characteristic of a nation enslaved for generations, 
and not yet accustomed to wield seriously the arms of criticism and 
logic, which it has Icomt to play with in the Anglo-Indian State 
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Schools. Ccslebs in search of a ^e, Japhet in search'of a lather, 
are mere nothings compared to a Hindu in search of a religion. 
More honour to those biaye men, who haye burst through the cloud 
and dared, rightly or wrongly, for Christ or against Chi^, to think 
for themselyes. 

The Calcutto JSnghshman^ describing a case which recently came 
before the High Court of Calcut|;4, s^s, that it exhibits in a 
striking manner the dilFerence between Hindu and Mahometan con- 
ceptions. The Hindu holds, that eyery supernatural being is a god, 
that is, an incarnation or manifestation of the Supreme Being, and 
entitled, therefore, to homage and propitiatory offerings. This idea 
is an abomination to the followers of the Prophet, the first article of 
whose terse creed is, mat there is but one G^. Isl&m, howeyer, 
permits of the belief in an unlimited number of ghosts and goblins, 
who are all to be treated as enemies, to be ana^ematized and re- 
pulsed, but on no account to be compounded with or conciliated. 
The case in question was this : There was a desirable piece of land 
lying waste, because it was reputed to be haunted hj a goddess, 
who resent^ interference with her domain. The Hindu did all 
they could to propitiate her, setting apart a tree for her abode, 
under which they erected an idol in her honour, to which they 
made offerings of fruit and fiowers. Still, the goddess continued 
implacable, and on one man yenturing to cultivate some of the 
land, she caused him and his children to be carried off by death. 
Eventually, some Mahometan neighbours, laughing to scorn the 
Hindu superstition, undertook to reclaim the land, but the goddess 
presented herself before one of them as a frightful ogre, and 
although he religiously set her down as a hobgoblin, that only in- 
creased his terror. But another Mahometan argued, that a ELindu 
goddess ought to have no chance in fair fight with the followers 
of the Prophet. So the Mahometans, under his leadership, pro- 
ceeded with a cow to the goddess’s tree, and killed it there, placing 
parts of the carcase among the branches, and even smearing the 
idol with its blood. As the result of this defiant outrage the 
goddess was completely routed. Indeed, she would never have 
been heard of again, but that her devotees were inconsolable, and 
set the penal Code in operation against her oppressors, so that 
five of the Mahometans were sentenced to imprisonment for ** out- 
raging religious susceptibilities,” as impartial British law puts it. 
Prom the Hindu point of view all this is as it should be ; but to 
the Mahometans it will appear that the Government has taken the 
part of the hobgoblin, when they were defending themselves 
against its v.nprovokcd and malicious hostility. 

The Jain sect of Gwalior have addressed a petition to Lord Lons- 
downe, asking him to instruct the Govomor-Generars Agent ii 
Central India to bring pressure to bear on the Gwalior Governmen 
to allow their irnma^,” known as Buth Biman, to be conveitei 
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into a real god. The petitioners say, that at present it is only an 
** immage,” and they explain that it cannot be considered a god, 
<< unless it is taken with procession into the streets, and accompanied 
by several immages which come from other stations, and these 
immages take the new immage to the temple,” when by virtue of 
this public procession it becomes a god, for, until the procession is 
<< performed, a new immage is not considered a god according to our 
* * religion.” It appears that the temple of the petitioners was broken 
into by some Brahmin zealots, and the image therein destroyed, and 
in their own estimation they are without a god. For four years 
the Gwalior Government has refused permission for the procession, 
by which alone this loss can be replaced. The reasons for the 
refusal do not appear, but the consequences are disastrous to the Jains, 
for in the mean time the ceremony of marriage cannot be performed, 
and their daughters are growing up unmarried. It is suggested, 
that the Gwalior authorities arc afraid of the disturbances, that 
might be caused during the procession, in consequence of Brahmin 
hostility, but the petitioners offer to pay for the extra police force 
needed to maintain the public peace on that occasion. The repl^ 
of the Government of India is not yet known, but it is obviously 
a delicate matter to interfere between two hostile religious parties, 
and the Government of a native State. 

The ^^Illustrated Catholic Missions” of December, 1890, gives 
the story of a Brahmin in the Bombay Presidency, who, while 
urging on the British Government the duty of encouraging Higher 
Education among the better classes, himself did all he could to 
thwart the primary Education of the Peasantry. His reason being 
asked, he explained, that it was to the advantage of the respectable 
persons in the village, that the lower classes should remain un- 
educated and superstitious : “ At present,” said he, “ I have no 
“ occasion to keep watchmen to protect my fields, because the 
“ Village-God ‘ Grama Deo ’ does the duty for me without any 
remuneration, except the annual cost of a fowl or cocoanut. But, 
** if the Peasantry were educated, they would find out, that the 
“ Village-God was only a block of stone, and they would commence 
“ thieving in my fields.” 

Ko doul 3 t such is the case, but the strangest thing is, that the 
Editor of the Boman Catholic organ did not see, that his remarks 
applied equally to the images of his own debased Christianity. 
I know the ways of the Hindu well from long residence alone in 
their midst, but it so happens, that I have repeatedly and carefully' 
observed the village-life in Eoman Catholic countries in Southern 
Europe, and I can detect no distinction betwixt the external form, 
and inward conception, of the images idolatrously worshipped, 
knelt to, prayed to, and venerated, in either country. 

A Chinese Missionary comes to the Bible-House, and objects 
to tabulated forms, because, accordifig to him, the Native Chinese 

27 
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character is inaccurate, and does not see the grave errors of a false 
or deceitful entiy, and thus many a gross lie, many a transparent 
exaggeration, is accepted by the Native as Truth itself, because 
the hearer thinks that it is Truth. His desire is to please his 
European hearer, if there is anything to get from him: this is 
At> weakness : the European weakness is to believe, and accept 
as true, what he wishea to he true^ what his previous conceptions 
lead him honestly, and steadfastly, to believe as true. Some idol- 
worshippers declare, that they do not worship the image itself, but 
only the god represented by the image ; but the following stories 
will show that some do believe, that the idols can hear, and see, 
and feel : 

A man in China bought a lottery-ticket, and prayed to his god 
to make it lucky ; it did. not win the prize, and the man became 
so angry with the idol, that he took a knife and cut off its head. 
After a few days he seemed to think, that he had been too hard 
upon his god, and fastened its head on again ; then he went on 
worshipping it os before. 

At Fuh-Chow a military officer died suddenly, and the idea 
got abroad, that he had been slain by the wooden idols in one 
of the temples. The governor of the province, hearing this, gave 
orders that the' idols were to be arrested and punished. This was 
done, and fifteen wooden idols were brought up before the Prefect. 
Their eyes were put out so that they should not see who was their 
judge ; they were then beheaded, their bodies thrown into a pond, 
and tbeir temple shut up for ever. This might seem im probable, 
if we did not know, that the Roman Catholics sometimes flog the 
images of their Saints, if they do not get what they want : tlie 
images of St. Martin on board Spanish vessels often have bad 
quarters of an hour, when the wind blows too much, or too little. 

. The story of the man who burnt his idol can bear being repeated. 
He was baptized, having been well prepared befijrehand. He 
would have cooked and eaten his food without any one being the 
wiser, had not a woman blazed it abroad, that he was using his gods 
as firewood ! Then a great number ran together to the sight, and 
affected the greritest alarm on account of this act of daring impiety. 
They looked, and have scarcely ceased looking out for the man’s 
death, as a result of the angiT of the gods ; but he is still halo 
and hoai-ty, and his place has never been vacant in tlie church. 

Such notices in the Indian papers as, “A new l>eity has 
appeared on the Afghan frontier: the police are after him,” arc 
full of suggestions ; 8(» also the letter of the sick Jhingdli in his own 
dialect of English, “ I could give much information on the statistics 
“ of this great and downfelling disease, hut I am eamestly working 
“ the oracle with the gods to minimize the malady, by giving alms, 

** and all things, to poor helpless beggars.” This murks a deep 
degradation of the religious clement: the beggars arc to bo relieved. 
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the gods humbugged, and the sick man cured. This is Faith-heal- 
ing with a vengeance ! A communication from an unquestionable 
Native source in Japan is still more discouraging : 

** The Japan Waekfy ifaiV, in a recent issue, summarizes a discussion now 
** being carried on in Japan by several eminent publicists, respecting the advisa- 
bility of the* people of that country embracing the Christian religion. <A 
* movement, supported by some very prominent men, is on foot to give an 
** * impetus to the spread of Christianity by laying stress on the secondary 
« * benefits its acceptance insures.’ Those connected with the movement say, 
that Christian dogma is a bitter pill to swallow, but advise that it be swallowed 
promptly for the sake of the after-effects. Mr. Fuknzawa, a well-known writer, 
urges this course, although he takes no personal interest whatever in religion, 
and knows nothing of the teaching of Christianity : but he sees that it is the 
** creed of the most highly-civilized nations. To him religion is only a garment, 
<< to be put on or taken off at pleasure; but he thinks it prudent, that Japan 
** should wear the same dress as her neighbours, with whom she desires to stand 
** well. IVofessor Toyama, of the Imperial University, has published a work 
** to support this view. He holds that Chinese ethics must be replaced by 
** Christian ethics, and that the benefits to be derived from the introduction 
** of Christianity are: (i) the improvement of music ; (2) union of sentiment 
<< and feeling, leading to harmonious co-operation ; and (3) the furnishing, a 
** medium of intercourse between men and women. Mr. Kut<>, the late Presi£nt 
** of the Imperial University, says that religion is not needed for the educated, 
and confesses his dislike to all religions e(|iinlly, urges the introduction of 
** religious teaching into the Government schools, on the ground that the 
** unlearned in Japan have had their faith in old moral standards shaken, and 
that there is now a serious lack of moral sentiment among the masses. Among 
** the replies to this is one by a Mr. Sugiura, who is described as *a diligent 
“ student of Western philosophy for many years.’ lie speaks of the specially 
marked lack of religious feeling and semtiment in his countrymen ; the 
** Japanese, he says, have no taste for religion whatever, and it is impossible, that 
“ they should ever become u religious people. 'I'he youth of Japan, he argues, 
“ being free from the thraldom of cre^s, and free to act according to reason, 
** are so far in advance of Europeans; and, instead of talking about adopting 
** a foreign religion, Japanese should go abroad and preach their religion of 
“ reason to foreign countries. Other w'riters urge the same views. The writer 
“ in the Yokohama newspapr says that those, who urge the teaching of 
“ Christianity, represent an indnential section of educated Japanese opinion; 

“ they are the signs of the times. ‘ To Japan, in an emphntieally agnostic mood, 

** * came Western science with all its marvellous revelations and attractions. 

“ * At the shrine of that science she is worshipping now.’ ” 

I give an extract of another kind from a ^ilissionary Repiirt 
of this year : 

** Not long ago I got a letter from a former pupil, a Rangiili, who is now in 
“ the railway office, asking mo to iiresidc at a lecture, wliich he wished to deliver 
** to the youug students of our senoul and the Government school, and that his 
“ subject was to lie ‘ Jesus Clirist ! ’ I consented, of course, iimst willingly, and 
** >vns curious to kuow what a Hindu gentleman would say about Christ, thinking 
" that he wdio is not against is for Him. Priiitetl notices were i.ssiied, .nud on 
“ the day nnpoiiiteil I took the chair, and wa.s very nm< h pleased to find ovt*r 
“ a hundred young men present, and still more please<l and gratified at the 
“ lecture, My young friend gave a very good actMUiiit of the life of Christ, in 
‘‘ English, spakiiig for nearly an liour. He took great care, however, to say 
“ that no one should suspect him of lieiiig sccn'tly a Christian, but was Iwdil 
** enough to affirm, that he must accept the truth wherever it is found. He 
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** insisted on the fact that Christiani^ had been a blessiiw to the world in 
** general, and that Christian missionaries had proyed a great blessing to India in 
** particnlar. What struck him most in Christ as divine was His meekness and 
** forgiving spirit, His patience and long-suffering under provocation, as well as 
** His perfect self-sacnfice. In conclusiott he exhorted 1^ young friends, most 
earnestly and vehemently, to study the life of Christ, and he took occasion to 
say, that the Mission school in which he had studied had been, and still was, 
** a shining light in Gorakhpdr.” 

It is sad to think of the wonderful story of the life of the Savipur 
of the world being thus given in the cold form of a lecture, with 
the cautious caveat that it was not believed. A pamphlet has lately 
appeared in Calcutta, by a Hindu of the old school, entitled, Are 
we really awake? an Appeal to the Hindu Community.” It is 
interesting to read the story of the other side. The writer complains 
that “ the life-blood of society is ebbing away, and irreligion eating 
into its vitals.” He no doubt copied those phrases from some 
Christian publication, possibly a denunciation of the opium-trade 
by a Chinese missionary. He attributed the evil to the influence 
of Christianity; so no doubt the elder generations, in the first 
and second centuries of the Christian era, felt at Rome and Corinth. 
He finds that ** the Christian Missions are slowly and imperceptibly 
changing our ideas with regard to our social, moral, and domestic 
‘‘life.” He. regrets that to the “same cause must be attributed 
“the evidence of the absence of that domestic simplicity and 
^^epiritml integrity^ that marked the ways of our women only 
“a decade and a half ago.” He has evidently borrowed these 
high-flown expressions from some missionary report, and turned 
their use round, without stating, whether the change was for the 
worse, whether the females of his family were becoming termagant, 
or licentious, or extravagant. The idea of spiritual integrity in 
a Hindu female in the old days reads like a joke. Many were 
no doubt good mothers and faithful wives, or patient co-wives 
of the same husband, but it is difficult to define the meaning of 
spiritual integrity as applied to the inmate of a Hindu zanana. 

I give a quotation from a Mahometan source : 

The Riaz^i^Hindf a Mohametan paper published iu Amritsar, laments the 
** decline of the local Anjumkn, or society for the defence of Islam, as it is im« 
** peratively needed in this city, where in every lane and court, hole and comer, 
Christian missionaries have their nets ready spread. The efforts of the Auju- 
** mkn have hampered them somewhat in their work. Girls’ schools have been 
** established to supplant Mission-agencies, and an orphanage is proposed. Uu- 
** less our energetic Mohametans look to it, Islam in this city will never again 
** have a chance of escaping from the missionary flood which is sweeping over. 
** This is the only society, which has entered the field iu defence of Mohametan- 
** ism ; but alas f our educated youth stand aside and see the fun ! AVe implore 
** our brethren to show forth their zeal for the faith. God forbid that a fruitful 
** tree should, because of want of interest wither, and for want of watering, its 
** fruit instead of ripening should dry up and drop off unripe. Now is your 
** chan6e I Awake ! rally to the help of the faith ! Give some of your time. 
** God is.ready to help you. We see indications, that lethargy is coming over the 
•* energy of the great and honourable ones, who form the Council of tfi Society. 
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** Their present eflorte as compered to the pest ere as the dflorta of men teligoed.' 

We say to them, if the society suffers from your lack of senriee{ remember, 
** that you must all one day appear and here to ansirer'to the tme end ghnioiiB 
** Being.for your deeds.’* 

I give another quotation from a Missionaiy report : 

Prejudice and misrepresentation, if not open antagonism;, we expect to meet 
** with among the non^Ghristian population of all classes, end in towns mid 
** Tillages alike. Organized opposition is almost confined to large stations, and 
is generally brought about by the imperfectly educated young men of thei place. 
** But the most noticeable is the work of the Hindu Tnet Society through its 
** publications and its preachers. The staple of the Hindu preachers* addresses 
** IS abuse of missionanes and their religion.^ They are also stro^ly coloured by 
** the anti-English feeling which preyails in certain circles. The people are 
** incited to oppose us in eyery possible way, to keep away from our sernceo, to ■ 
** withdraw tneir children from our schools, to tear our books and tracts to 
** pieces. During the day the preachfis visit the houses, and work upon the 
** fears of the women. This persecution has been borne with patience, even 
** when pain and loss have Tesmted, and we have observed with satisfaction the 
« excellent effect it has had on the Native Christians.** 

** The conditions of aggressive Christian work in the circuit have dot materi- 
** ally changed during the past year. Men everywhere are becoming aware of 
** the power, that is in Christianity, and for the present the attitude of the higher 
** Castes is that of armed and vigilant resistance. On the principal stations, 

** especially, we have daily to face the unscrupidous persecution and IMg mis- 
** representation of members of the Hindu Tract Society or the mbandha 
** Sam&j. In the presence of such organized opposition we have found it at 
** times wise to change our modes of wo» ; biit never once have we desisted from 
labour, that had become hard, or swerved f^m our main purpose.** 

Among the first tracts of the Hindu Tract Society is a leaflet 
of four pages, entitled : 

“Is Jesus God?” 

Twenty texts from the Gospel are quoted to disprove this. There 
is evidenced a bitter hostility to Christianity, for the teaching of 
the Bible is instinctively felt to be a power difficult to withstand. 

A Hindu writes in a reeent tract : 

** Missionaries come from Britain at a great cost, and tell us, that we are in 
** heathen darkness, and that a bundle of fables, called the Bible, is the true 
« Vedlinta,’ which alone can enlighten us. They have cast their net over our 
** children by teaching them in their schools, and they have already made thou- 
sands of Christians, and are continuing to do so. They have penetrated into 
** the most out-of-the-way villages, and Built churches there. If we continue to 
** sleep, as we have done in the past, not one will be found worshipping in our 
** temples in a very short time; why, the temples themselves will be converted 
** into Christian churches ! . . . We must not fear the missionaries, because they 
** have white faces, or because they belong to the ruling class. There is no 
** connection between the Government and Christianity, for the Queen-Empreas 
** proclaimed neutrality in all religious matters in 1858. We must, therefore, ■ 
« oppose the missionanes with all our might. Whenever they stand up to preach, 

** let Hindu preachers stand up, and stai-t rival preaching at a distance of forty . 
** feet from tnem, and they will soon flee away. Let Caste, and sectarian differ* 

** ences, be forgotten, and let all the people join as one man to banish Chri^nity 
** from our land. All possible efforts should be made to win back those, who have 
** embraced Christianity, and all diildren should be withdrawn from Mission 
schools.” 
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And this advice is being carried out. 

A missionary from China writes, that there is danger in young 
Churches of errors of doctrine creeping in ; that he has had to deid 
over and over a^in with the germs of heresies which, if not 
eradicated, in time might have caused serious injury to the 
Native Church. 

I give some specimens cf the anti-Christian placards used by the 
promoters of the late agitation in Wu-Chang in China and else- 
where, placards and posters in prose and verse, with such headings 
as “ Do not become devils,*’ ** The false religion must die,” “ Ex- 
terminate the devils,” “ The worship of tiiie hog spirit.” The 
consuls and others, who have seen these cartoons, say, that they 
surpass in vilcness anything, that has come down to us from heathen 
antiquity. Prompt measures were taken by the conceited action 
of the foreign Consuls, and as soon as the people knew, that the 
matter was in the Viceroy’s hands, the excitement subsided, and 
the placards disappeared from the walls. 

And sometimes there are deeds as well as words. I quote from 
the Times of this year (iSgo) : 

** The latest advices from Chung- King report that the troubles at Tai-Chu- 
** Hsin arose from the massacre of some Chinese Christians at Joug-Tuy-Tsio by 
** the members of the Lee-IIuy-Sos Society durini' a celebration of that associa- 
** tioti’s patron deity. After the celebration had lasted several days, the society 
** consulted their god, whether it would be safe to plunder the goods of the 
“ Christians. 2 'Ae god answering in the affirmative, a raid was immediately 
** commenced, when a number of Christians were captured and much booty 
** secured. 

“ A few days later tfife society made another attack and massacred over 20 
** Christians. Nineteen dead bodies were counted in the htn ets, and several more 
** are known to have been cut to pieces and thrown into the river. The mission- 
** house and other buildings were set on lire, and the btalies thrown into the 
“ flames. The following day the society visited another market town, inteinling 
** to perpetrate a further massacre, but the Christians fled, one only being 
“ killed.^’ 

And during the transition period there must bo the bitter trial 
of converts falling away, back to the old mire of Paganism and 
Mahometanism, or into some new-fangled licresy. Such has ever 
been the case, and ever will be. As a set-off must be considered 
the number of those, who in heart are convinced, and wouhl come 
out, if conversion could be effected on the easy terms of a Christian 
country, but who arc held back by fear of social persecution or 
domestic impediments. We must not be hard in our judgment. 
How few in our midst would have the strength to take up the 
cross, and give up all for Christ! And as the battle goes on, 
wo must expect an apparent recrudescence of non-Christian beliefs. 
When first the missionary appcarecl, they did not care much about 
him and his preachings, but now that it is found, that conversions 
are made, the consen^ative party will stand on their dcf(*ncc, and 
there will appear to be a revival. Now this is just what happened 
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in the second century of our era. As the Christie party grew 
stronger, there was a Fagan revivjd of the worship of Artemu 
at Ephesus to oppose them. The mssionary must expect his 
! to become more difficult in proportion as he is partially succossfuL 
Little things indicate a change passing over the heathen world* 
The Indian papers tell us suggestive anecdotes : 

A civil suit has been lodged in the Sernmpdr Court, near Calratka (l^)* 
against the Mohant, or High Priest of Tarkeshwar: the Plaintiff sues for a 
decree declaring that 

^i) The temple be open at all times to vetoes to worship. 

'(2) The pilgrims be protected from extortion. 

(3) Pilgrims be allowed to make free-will offerings. 

Idolatry will hardly survive such a practical mode of viewing 
affairs. Again : 

“ The Madras Government has refused to relewe the Mohant, or Hiah 
“ Priest, of Tripati, who was lately convicted of emMzzling the temple-rimm. 

“ Numerous petitions in his favour were presented, but I^rd Coimemara hel^ 

“ that the sentence as reduced by the High Court on appeal was not too severe. 

A Christian governor places honesty in the administration of trust 
funds above all religious considerations j the eternal laws of 
Toleration cannot be evaded in any of their consequences. On the 
other hand, in the Province of Bombay, when a priest, himseU 
a reputed incarnation of Vishnu, was tried before a Christian 
on a charge of gross immorality with female worshippers, the 
sentence rang through India : ** Nothing can be theologically right 
which is wrong morally.” Progress is marked in another way. 

. In different parts of Asia there are caves emitting naphtha-flames, 
which are naturally the object of worship I stood by one in the 
Himalaya, and watched the flame being fed with wax candles 
by a Hindu from a far-off province, who turned to me and remarked, 
that it was impossible to deny that here at least God was manifest. 
Sbrae years later I visited the Hindu places of worship on t^ 
Caspian Sea, where numberless inscriptions on the rock recom 
the faith of worshippers, who had come from a distence to worship 
the naphtha-flames, but I found, that the priest had sold the sacred 
founts of flames to a Russian speculator in petroleum, had 
pocketed the roubles, and was gone. I thought of Delphi, whem 
the last oracle was delivered, and the Demetrius of the penod, , 
when he wld his last silver shrine of the temple of Artemis, and 
migrated. At Dehli this year (1890) a party of Mahometans, 
carrying the Taziuh at the Moharram Festival, which ought not 
to pass under anything, requested that the Telephone-wires, which 
crossed the street, might be removed: it is scar^ly necessary 
to state, that this absurd request was not complied with : it marks, 
however, that Islam has entered into a wholly uncongen^ 
environment. On the other hand some Hindu residents on t^ 
route displayed complimentary illuminations, and there was good 
feeling among all sects, religions, and races: the hospital was, 
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howeyer, full of patients with broken heads next day. An Indian 
Missionary writes : 

** Last year there was at Adnr a grand temple-consecration. A temple of 
* * Maba Linga was destroyed by lightning three years ago. The Raja of lU ayapa^ 
** had it rebuilt at a great cost. By favour we had a shed placed at our disnosal 
** very near the festive grounds. Here we were able to preach the (jospel not 
** only during the day, but till late on in the night. 1 was interested to hear, 

** bow the people explained to themselves the destruction of this temple by 
** lightning. Some were of opinion, that their god had done it to obtain a new 
** dwelling-place. Others said, that the greatness and power of their god could 
'* be seen in that he was able to destroy sucli a large building covered with a 
** copper roof aud raze it to the ground !” 

From a totally different quarter, and amidst an expiring Nation- 
ality in North America, wo hear the cry of “ Lo here ! Lo there ! ” 
(T^oiJ u^Se o \pitrr69, f and in the tribe of the Sioux Kcdskins 
West of the Mississippi, stands forth a man, who claims the sacred 
name of Messiah, and is credited with the power of speaking to each 
tribe in their own language. There is a short shrift to a Prophet 
in this generation. A cynic remarked some years back that the 
Apostles would have no chance against the “ Times ** Newspaper, • 
which would have exposed their w’^eaknesses, and called for an 
examination of Judas’s accounts, and that a Coroner’s Inquest ' 
would have returned an ugly verdict in the case of Ananias and 
Sapphira’s death. A distinguished British Ambassador, who had to 
cope with the Pope, remarked drily, that it was a diffi(‘ult matter to 
deal diplomatically with ‘the Holy Spirit. The nineteenth century 
is carnal and material. The Mes.sinh by one 8 tf)ry was a harmless 
fanatic, named Hdpkins, from Nassau, Iowa : by another story he 
was John Johnson, an intelligent, though uneducated, lledskin of 
the Pah Utc tribe : he had an a])ostle named Porcupine, who made 
a long journey to see the Messiah, and found him near the Pyramid 
Lake in West Nevada, and made the following report : 

** The Fisbeaters near r}Tami(l I^ke told me, that Christ had appeared on earth 
“ again. They said Christ knew he was coming ; that eleven of his children 
** were also coming from a far land. It appeared that Christ had sent for me to 
“ go there, and that w'as why, unconsciously, I took my journey. It had been 
“ fore-ordained. They told me when I got there that iny Great Father was 

there also, but I did not know who he was. The people assembled called a 
“ council, and the cliief’s sons went to see the Great Father, w’ho sent wwd to us 
** to remain fourteen days in that camp, and that then he would come and see us. 

** At the end of two days, on the third morning, hundreds of people giithered at 

this place. They cleared a place near the agency in the form of a circus ring and 
“ we all gathered there. Just before sundown I saw a great many people, mostly 
** Indians, coming dressed in white men’s clothes. The Christ was with them. 

** They all formed in this ring and around it ; they put up sheets all around the 
** circle, as they had no tents. Just after dark some of the Indians told me, that' 
** Christ had arrived. I looked around to find him, and finally saw him sitting 
« on one side of the ring. He was dressed in a white coat with stripes. The 
** rest of his dress was a white man’s, except that he had on a pair of moccasins. 
** Then we began our dance, eveiyb^y joining in, the Christ singing while we 
** danced. We danced till late in tne night, when he told us that we had 

danced enough. 
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The next morning he told ns that he was going away that day, but would be 
« back the next morning and talk to ns. I heard that Christ had been crucifled 
** and I looked to see, and I saw a scar on his wrist and one on his face, and he 

• ** seemed to be the man ; I could not see his feet. He would talk to us all day. • 

* * That evening we all assembled again to see him depart. When we were assembled, 
** he began to sing, and he began to tremble all over violently for awhile, and 
** then sht down. We danced all that night, the Christ lying down beside us, 
** apparently dead. 

** The following morning the Christ was back with us, and wanted to talk to 
** us. He said, * I am the man who made everything you see around you. I am 
** * not lying to you, my children. I made this earth and everything on it. I 
** * have been to iieiiven and seen your dead friends, and have seen my own father 
** * and mother.’ He spoke to us about fighting, and said that it was bad and 

that we must keep from it ; the earth was to be. all good hereafter ; that we 
** must be friends with one another. He said that ii any man disobeyed what he 
** ordered, his tribe would be wiped from the face of the earth. 

** Ever since the Christ 1 speak of talked to me, I have thought what he said 
** w'os good. 1 have seen nothing bad in it. When I got back I knew my 
** people were bad and had heard nothing of all this, so I ^t them toother and 
** told them of it, and warned them to listen to it for their own good. I told 
** them just what I have told you here to-day.** 

Unfortunately it occurred to political intrig:uer8 to make uso of 
this religious movemi^nt for seditious purposes ; designing redskin 
politicuns uiisinterpreted the religion of the Messiah ” to make it a 
crusade against the whites. But, whether or not, they or the apostlo 
Porcupine preach true a faith among them, tho frontier has been 
stirred up to an extent unknown for many years. At the Amipahoe 
Agency the Indians excitedly dance the “ bhost Dance,” and have 
destroyed many of their fences, some even tearing down their log 
houses, the Government Agent having lost all control over them. 
At Pine Kidgc Agency in South Dakota, there is much excitement 
among the Sioux, the dances having wrought the tribe to so high a 
pitch that the Agent has reported tlie uneasiness, and troops in 
large force arc now being concentrated. 

It is curious to note the various versions of tho “Messiah” 
doctrine of extermination of the whites, as inteiTireted at dilferont 
Indian settlements. Thus, at the Standing Bock Agi*ncy, on the 
Cannon Ball River, the Sioux aro mainly funnel’s and cattle-raisers, 
and live in huts and houses. They say that the “ Messiah ” indicates 
that the whites arc to be de.stroyetl, but not by tlie active aid of 
*the red men. “ A mud wave is to engulf the pale-faces, but tlie 
Indians are to be lifted high above it, until it passes over.” With 
■them, the “ Ghost Dance” is said to he a preparatory ceroniony or 
iSoi*t of communion, by which the Indians aim “ to perfect them- 
‘eolvcs before tho coming of the Master.” The dance was a test (»f 
;endurunce, and a prolonged state of religious excitement sometimes 
jended in Catalepsy, reminding us of the Dervish-Dances at Cons^i- 
jtinople, and Corybantic excitement everyw’herc. It is sad to think, 
that the movement will probably end in the total extermination of 
the Redskins. They veiitably believed, that a temporal King and 
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Saviour had arrived to deliver them from thoir bondage, and restore 
to them their ancient possessions. And it is remarkable, that the 
conception of the “ Messiah is borrowed from an impcricct know- 
ledge of Biblc-History, taught by the ^Missionaries. 

It is quite clear that the knell of the old-worl/l fonna of gross 
material idolatry has sounded, and that the plan of campaign will 
have to be alter^. The late AiTlibishop of York rciuarkt»d in Kxi'tt'r 
Hall this year ( 1 8qo), that “ wliat he feared for the future was, that 
“ through the want of Christian diligence we should si^e basttird 
“ sy^ms taking the place of the old systems, tliat W(‘n‘ strong 
in their day, but are now confessed to ho decaying.” Tliis is just 
what I fear, and why I have ivritten tliese woiils of warning. 

Gross infidelity is spretuling itself all over Japan ; Materialists, 
Agnostics, and infidel tc'achers have found their way into tlie 
educational institutions of the land, the students of whieli are only, 
alas ! too eager to adopt the views of their instructors. The wt)rivs 
of Tom Paine, Ingersol, Huxley, Spencer, and others, arc translated, 
and freely circulated. On the other hand a Christian has been 
returned as a Mcmb(*r of the Japanese Parliament. As no Hindu, 
Mahometan, or Buddhist, has as yet got into the British Purliumeiit, 
the East is in advance of the West in liberality of views. 

A very competent observer remarks : 

** Is it possible for any man acquainted with these facts to doubt, that the 
** Native faiths are doofned Y The cherished iustitutions of a great people are 
“ not quickly overthrown, hut, when they are incompatible with pnigress, if 
** they fall slowly, they fall inevitably. There are men in India, who are 
endeavouring to reconcile Hinduism with modern culture. They cun sift out its 
** absurdities, they can revise its philosophy, they can cleanse its literature ; hut 
** when they have done all this, when tney have separated from the errors, that 
** invest them, those principles and truths, which their ancestors found in Nature, 
« and which are common to all faiths and to all ages, they have not sawd 
** Hinduism, for Hindulsih is a relit/ifm. They may satisfy the thinkers, but 
** they leave nothing for the people, who do not think, who consign the task of 
** thinking to their priests, and leave with them also the responsibility of their 
** salvation. If von demolish the credit of the priesthood, the authority of the 
** priests must fafi with it, and Hinduism as a religion perishes.” 

The ** Hindu Nation ” replies to this in the following extract : 

** Tired of their passive position in the matter of conversion, they have deter- 
** mined to organize a mission for tbs propagation of Brahminism among the be- 
** flighted British Christians of Australia. Suradschi, the new apostle, is an 
** eminent Brahmin, of Ban&ras, who, while recently visiting the Australian 
** Colonies, was struck by the fearful prevalence of drunkenness anioiig the in- 
** habitants. Returning to his native country, he called together a meeting of 
Hrahmins at Ban&ras, the holy city of tne Hindu, and laid before them 
details of the miserable and degraded condition of their fellow-subjects in 
** Australia. It was unanimously agreed, that the only lasting remedy would be 
** the conversion of the Australian Christians to a better and a purer faith. A 
** large sum of money has been subscribed, and several Brahmins have placed 
** themselves at the disi^l of Suradschi, who is busily engaged in tranuating 
** portions of the Veda into the English tongue for the use of missionaries.** 

The volume of Darkest London,” when transktod into the 
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Yemaculars of Indio, will have a terrible effect on the |>ro{?n^s of 
Conversions, as it shows that in the very citadel of Christianity 
the reality of the Christian has follen so hopelessly Inflow the Ideal 
preached to the Heathen and Mahometan by the Missionary. 

Is there, then, any remedy ? None but the Grace of GimI, who 
orders the wills and affections of men Accordin|j; to His giood 
pleasure. Is there any palliative ? One certainly, to preach a full 
Gospel, the whole counsel of God, not one comer only of the roll 
of the Gospel. To those within the nominal Church (Chapter IV.) 
it is not well to dwell too cnmcstly on the predestination of Paul, 
the preaching of Christ to the .spirits in prison of Peter, the Faith- 
hculing of James, or the millennium of John. The Faith-healer, 
and “ claimers ** of their dying friends from God, must recollect, that 
if their thcoiy becomes actual practice, there is an end to the noble 
Army of Martyrs, who counted not their lives dear to thcinsclvcs, 
so that they might finish their coui-sc with joy, and the relatives 
of those, w*ho do go the w*ay of all fiesh, will have just cau.so 
of complaint of the want of Saving Faith, and urgent Claim, on 
the part of the comrades of their deiul. Indeed, if the Faith-healer 
is allowed to have his head, we may dispense with Medical Mis- 
sionaries, and Medicine-Chests. ** Non tali auxilio.” Again.st the 
Pagan element of the liomish system, the individualism of the 
Flymouthite, and the nominal Christian, there is no specific except 
a full Gospel. Against the strange errors of Chapter III. we 
shall find IMme an ally, always remembering, that in these days 
we neither have, nor desire to have^ the Arm of the Flesh to 
extinguish Pagan worship, and stific theological discussions, nor 
the curse of the persecuting priest to bum out so-called heresies. 
MThen we con.sider Chapter II., we can ask the Neo-Mahometan 
more clearly to prove the authority of his prophet; and to the 
pious Jew, waiting like old Simeon for the fulfilment of the 
promises, we can more particularly explain, that we have found 
the Messiah. To the Neo-Hindu, and Neo- Zoroastrian, we can 
argue, as Peter did to Cornelius at Joppa, that the epoch of national 
religion is past, and that God is no respecter of persons. To the 
Atheistical Neo-Buddhist and Neo-Confucianist we can bring the 
numberless proofs, that there is a God, and that human codes 
of morality by themselves are worthless, unless a power be sup- 
plied by One mightier than ourselves to comply with them. 
From the stores of the Gospel there seems to be a palliative for 
all these human weaknesses, if only Dogmatism, Sacerdotalism, 
Bitualism, Extravagances, Transcendentalira, and Intolerance, be 
excluded. 

So long as nations and tribes remain in the same level of social 
and spiritual development as their neighbours, their national 
religions vrill last, for they are good enough for their wants, and 
there is no opportunity of contrast. There is a dead calm, because 
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no one has preached a new idea. Bat in an age, when there is no 
possible isolation, and all things arc becoming new, when there is a 
new birth of conceptions and ideas, of environments and possibilities, 
our confidence is,' that in the Christian doctrine and fundament^ 
principles there is an unique power of life. The only other really 
universal religion, that of Biiddha, has no Kingdom of God as its 
I'ecommendation, the object of all aspiration, and the dream of the 
faithful. Buddhism is only a code of morals with no power to 
enforce it. Those who identify the great upheaving power of 
Christianity with the miserable compound of their own narrow 
forms, and dogmas, and rituals, will scarcely be satisfied. The 
Kingdom comes not by observation, hut it cames. The Universalism 
of Christianity is the sheet-anchor of Christian hope. 

At the bottom of all belief, true or false, or at least at the bottom 
of the outward form, in which it is presented to us, and of fdl 
customs, there is often found something, which is neither Semitic 
nor Arian, nor Humitic, nor belonging to any of the ordinary 
technical divisions, but simply human \ in fact, the natural ten- 
dencies of the human race, coloured by the climate, the natural 
features of the soil, and the circumstances of the early settlers, 
among whom it came into existence. And mon; than this : Chris- 
tianity is presented to the Natives of Asia, Africa, America, and 
Oceania, in a very complicated Euibpean iForm, but it is out of 
reason to suppose that it will continue so. There will no doubt 
be created a setting of its own for the x>r(H:iouK pearl of Gospel 
Truth. God grant that the pearl itself may not be tampe^red with, 
that the Trinity may not disappear before tlio idea of Monotheism, 
or the conception of'^the Divine Saviour slirink into the human 
teacher ! 

Christians in Europe are too apt to look at human affairs from 
their own point of view; shall 1 say, the point of view of the 
Pulpit of the Church, which they attend, or of the Idols of tho 
Market, or of the School of Thought, which tliey worship. They 
talk of the Hindu, Mahometan, and the Pagan world with a pitying 
sneer, though knowing very little about them. This feeling, and 
line of thought, are heartily reciprocated by tlie Non-Christian 
world : they do not consider themselves objects of pity, or con- 
tempt, but on the contrary, if they thought of the subject at all, 
they would pity the Christian. The great antagonist, u Inch is to 
be contended against everywhere, is the profound indifferemee of 
worldly men, whether in London, Banaras, Pekin, or Tokyo, to all 

? nritual matters whatsoever. The representatives of the Christian 
aith, who force themselves on tho notice of the non-Christian com- 
munity in the streets, the places of commerce, the Sea Ports, the 
Military Cantonments, or the Camp on the March, are objects of 
pity and even of scorn: drunken, libidinous, and violent men.* 
Tho people of India and China are as entirely ignorant of the quiet 
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beauty of tbe Christian home and community in Europe and North 
America, as the people of those countries are of the quiet, respect- 
able, and moral life of the residents of the thousands of villages, 
occupied by Hindu, Buddhist, and Mahometan, where the domestic 
virtues flourish without remark, except by those few, who, like 
myself, have lived for months alone in their midst. I remember 
once conversing with a Hindu about religion, and he remarked 
with a feeling of quiet pride, that he at pleasure could become a 
Christian, but not^g could give me a high Caste-position as a 
Hindu. Over a liquor-shop at Amritsar, soon after the annexation 
of the Fanjab, I saw a sign to encourage topers of a fat English- 
man smoking and drinking. The Mahometan, proud of the fact, 
that millions who were once Christians in Asia and Africa, accepted 
Islam, has no doubt of the superiority of his tenets. He would 
approach the subject with the same pitying smile, with which a 
Christian approaches the Jew : the latent manifeetation of the Divine 
Spirit must he the right one. I had a surprise for me in store a few 

E l ago at Oxford : a most accomplished, and charming young 
moist, well read in Sanskrit lore, took his degree, and for some 
time assisted some young Christian Missionaries preparing for work in 
India in the study of the languages. I asked him whether the contact 
with so much learning, zeal, and self-consecration did not affect 
his view as to the truth of the Gospel. ** Not at all,” was the 
reply, but I have some hopes, that I have made on impression oA 
one of tho Missionaries in favour of Bralimoism.” 

I now quote a passage from a sermon preached by Bishop 
Lightfoot of Durham on the day of his enthronement. The text 
was, And they shall see His face,” llev. xxii. 4. The Bishop 
remarked that his predecessor Joseph Butler, as ho was dying, “ ex- 
pressed it as an awful thing to appear before the Moral Governor 
of the world.” Let the same prayer ascend from us all to the 
** throne of Heaven. In all tho manifold trials, and mean vexations 
** of life, this Presence will be your strength and your stay. What- 
“ ever is beautiful, whatever is real, whatever is abiding in your 
“ lives, if there be any antidote to sin, if there be any anodyne for 
“ grief, if there bo any consolation, and if there be any Grace, you 
will find it here and hero alone, in the ever-present consciousness, 
“ that you are living face to face with the Eternal God. Not by 
fitful gusts of religious passion, not by fervid outbursts of senti- 
mental devotion, not by acquiescence in orthodox beliefs, but by 
the calm, steady, persistent concentration of the soul on this 
Truth, by tho intent fixing of the inward eye on the Righteous- 
** ness, and Grace, of the Eternal Being, before whom you stand, 
« will you redeem your spirits, and sanctify your lives. So will 
your minds be conformed to His mind : so will your face reflect the 
“ brightness of His face : so will you go on from strength to strength, 
** till, life’s pilgrimage ended, you appear in the Celestial City.” 
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Now if these wonderful, yet sober, words were itead carefully to 
an assembly consisting of thoughtful representatives of the different 
religious conceptions described above, at lee^t of those, where the 
professors were serious, and in earnest, and knew what they were 
about, I doubt not that the Mahometan, the Jew, the Hindu, the 
Parsi, the Brahmoist, and Unitarian, would at once acquiesce in the 
sentiment expressed ; but the Buddhist, Confucianist, Comtist, and 
Agnostic, would dissent from the terms, in which the sentiment is 
expressed, as they know of no Moral Oovemor of the world, and 
no Celestial City, but they would all in some terms or other, with 
solne reservations or other, concur in the theory of seeking Holiness, 
however in their views inaccurately described as seeing Ood 
. face to face.” 

The decline of ancient prejudice, and the feeling, that a volcanic 
disturbance has destroyed all the old landmarks of faith, exposes a 
very numerous portion of the human race, who do not think deeply, 
and have limited intellectual gifts, to a painful and comfortless 
position. A state of Scepticism may interest a few unquiet minds, 
but tlic enjoyment of superstition is so congenial to the multitude, 
that if they are thorougUy assured, they seem to regret the loss of 
their pleasing errors. 

** £t demptus per vim mentis gratissimus error.*’ 

The nocessitv to the multitude of believing something is so urgent, 
that the fall of one system of mythology will possibly be succeeded 
by Home other system more suitable to the Epoch, and intellectual 
standanl. Thus at the time of the fall of the Roman Empire, and its 
religious conceptions, deities under the new name of Eainto ” of a 
more recent and fashionable type, were evoked to occupy the empty 
temples and vacant pedestals, and not only the stones and wood 
were thus appropriated to kindred uses, but the Idea, and Method, 
Attribute's, and Terminology, were gratefully adopted by the Church 
of Rome, though unquestionably with a higher tone of Morality. 
Thus the concc^ptions and statues of Apollo, Diana, Lucina, and 
others, under new names still exercise religious influence in Europe, 
and the giuat fear is, lest the same phenomena should exhibit 
thoimndves in India, China, and Japan. Mahometanism in its day 
of superb absolutism swept all clean with iconocla^c fury, but 
in tlu'so days of Codes, of Law, and civilized Oovemments, the 
o|H'nition of tninsfonnation must be left to the people themselves, 
iiml it will an interesting and instructive spectocle. 

Heligion is sometimes in advance of the intellectual capacity of 
a |MHiple : it is then superstition {h€iaihat/ioyia ) : Bometimes, as in 
Eiiro]H' tuid N. America, the religious tenot^ as outwardly exhibited, 
npiHuir to have fuUen in the rear of the intellectual development 
of Uio piH^plo : then follows Agnosticism, and Atheism. This fact 
l||low^ that tho outward appoo^ce of every Religion must gradu- 
ally chango to suit tho cnonging of tho popular conception and 
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practice: otherwise, as in the Boman Catholic, and Greek, and 
the fallen Churches of Western Asia, it becomes intolerable, as a 
subterfuge, a mere machine, and a deception, or pitiable, as a 
delirium, or a survival of a post Epoch of human development. 

But the process of change has its peculiar danger. In the Gospel 
and Epistles of John we come upon the Christian doctrine in an 
Hellenic dress of ideas, as well as of sentence-moulds : we detect the 
Hellenic influence, though in a less degree, in the Epistles of Paul : 
dare we say, that the Judaism of the Master himself was a form 
of Judaism not of the pre-Captivitv type, but a form tempered 
and broadened by Hellenic contact r So the Protestant 
of Europe is tempered by the prevailing sentiments of 
Teutonized as opposed to Latin influences, less dogmatism, more 
toleration, more breadth of view, more allowance for opinion of 
others, and a wider capacity for reflection. We must expect, that 
the nascent Churches of India, China, and Japan, and Asia, of 
North, East, West, and South i^ca, of North and South America, 
of Oceania, will not receive the Christian doctrine in the exact 
form that we do : the gold will fall into a matrix of different 
material : their preconception of fitness, their logical powers, their 
public opinion, their constitutional traditions, call it if you please 
the idols of t^eir market, and of their schools of thought, differ 
from each other, and from us toio mlo. We must be prepared 
for a great divergence of Christian practice. In a Diocesan Con- 
ference of the West African Church held in 1888 at Sierra Leone 
in the presence of the Bishop, the legality and necessity of Poly- 
gamy was urged by a respectable member, and not at once ruled 
out of things possible. 

More latitude of doctrine as well as of practice may be claimed 
by these new Churches: the Hellenistic tendencies of the early 
centuries have left a damnosa hereditoH to the Western 
Churches, dogmatic hardness, and splitting of hairs of doctrine, 
instead of leaving open questions : m^c do not give Christianity a 
chance, if we present it to OrientalB in a Latin- Anglo-Saxon dress. 
The Neo-Christians of Asia may possibly feel, that to love their 
God and their neighbours is not only better than burnt offerings 
and sacrifice, but also than reputed orthodoxy, and nice ter- 
minology. 

It is difficult to say in which form the appearance of Christianity 
is more dangerous in India, whether in the ascetic environment 
of celibate Priests and Sistera, decorated Churches, with a constant 
prayer-wheel of intoned litanies, processions, and music, or in the 
Corybantic mobs, obstructing the trafiic of the streets, and making 
the ncighbourhoc^ hideous with the noise of drums and wind instru- 
ments, degrading the Church religion below the level of the Hindu 
^ela, and the Mahometan Taziuh-procession. The motives of both 
parties inay be good, but, as a certain Biehop lately remarked, the 
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time of the wise is occupied in controverting and correcting the 
work of the so-called good. The phraseology of both parties, 
which is only just tolerated in the English Language, becomes 
ridiculous in the Vernacular, and the indecent frequency of the use 
of the Divine name, in spite of the Third Commandment, in 
Keligious publications, is barely exceeded by the Mahometan and 
Hindu, ^ere are Clouds on the Horizon both within our own 
camp as well ks without in the camp of the non-Christian world, 
with whom we are waging a Holy War for the Salvation of Souls. 

The unjustifiable way, in which the Divine name is introduced 
into the speeches and publications and resolutions of the Evangelical 
section of the Church, is one of the sins of the age. Nothing 
happens without not only the permission, but the command of the 
Ruler of the Universe; but under what authority does General 
Booth write in his letter of this year, See what increased power 
(}od has given to the (Salvation) Army”? And in the ordinary 
written or printed matter of Evangelical Societies we come upon, 
“ The Committee praises God.” “ God has enabled*” “ What has 
God wrought ? ” “ Tt pleased God.” “ Favour of God.” “ Thank 
God.” “ God’s blessing.” “ Seal of God’s approval.” “ Owned of 
God.” “ Claimed of God.” “In God’s sight.” “ God has chosen.” 
“ God so willed.” “ Do the Lord’s will.” “ God means me to stay.’* 
“If God wants you.” “God has been the refuge.” “ God’s protecting 
care.” “ Grod able to deliver.” “ God’s side.” “ God’s time.” 
“ Providence of God.” “ God opened the heart.” “ God’s mercy.” 
“ God’s presence.” “ Command of his God ” “ Bless the name of 
God.” “ God has gone forth.” “ Only true God.” “ God gave him 
Grace!” “God knows.” “Dealings of God.” “ Comforted by God.” 
“ God’s Mercy.” “ God has ordered.” “ God forbid.” “ Under God.” 
“ Entirely in God’s hands.” “ If God permits.” “ God’s strength.” 
“ God overrules.” “Possible with God.” “ May God incline,” etc. 

All these expressions occur in Reports, which could be read in 
a forenoon. Some of the expressions occur repeatedly : in fact 
they are stock-phrases : the others are introduced out of deference 
to supposed requirements of Piety, Of course in addition the three 
Divine Names occur repeatedly in their proper place in the narra- 
tive, and the Bible is alluded to as “ God’s Word.” Our Heavenly 
Father moves in a mysterious way to perform His Wonders : some- 
times He grants, and sometimes denies ; but His poor weak children 
presume to be familiar with his dealings with themselves and their 
work, or else allow themselves to use common-form phraseology. 
It is this, which makes Missionary Reports so distasteful to the 
general public. Why cannot noble work done by noble men be 
described in ordinary phraseology ? Get rid of cant. 

The Mahometan is not a whit behind the Christian : in their 
appeal (see page 420) they tell their fellow-religionists, that “God 
ia ready to help you.” From their point of view they are quite as 
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much entitled to use heavenly weapons as the Christian. The 
Hindu makes a sad misuse of the Divine l^ame, only equalled by 
the undergraduates of the English Universities, who think nothing 
of shouting out at the boat-races “Well done, Trinity ! Bump 
Jesus ! ” Not very long ago a Brahmini-Bull lay down upon the 
Bailway line near Banaras : the pious Hindu always talks of those 
beasts as incarnations of the Great Deity. The Native Station 
Master, unable or unwilling to disturb the sacred animal, tele- 
graphed m English to the next station to warn coming trains : 

“ Look* out : there is a God Almighty lying on the line.” He 
meant nothing improper, but the anecdote illustrates the necessity 
of restraint in this particular. 

The educated non-Christian of the nineteenth century, dis- v 
illusioned of his prev'ious gross and degraded beliefs and customs, is 
in a much more difficult position than the Bomon contemporaries 
of Juvenal, Seneca, Epictetus, and the Emperor Marcus Aurelius. 
They indeed saw their beautiful legends, and the poetic fancies of 
their own people and their Greek cousins, disappear under the' 
scorching light of civilization and Neo-Platonism, i.e. common 
sense and reason. It looks very much, as if Marcus Aurelius 
wished to introduce Christianity without the personality of Christ. 
They and their successors had, however, the advantage of coming 
into contact with the pure, undefiled light of virgin Christianity, 
set forth by earnest and simple men of the second and third 
century after the Saviour. There was no blind confusion of 
different Churches, no spectiiclc of degraded nominal Christians, no 
monstrous assertion of a monopoly of divine things by a Bomish 
priesthood, no downgrade paring away of belief in Christ by 
half-Pagan reasoners, so that the despairing believer, looking across 
the deep ditch betwixt the old and new theology, cries out, “ They 
“have taken away the Lord, and we know not where they have 
“ placed Him.” 

Taken away the Lord ! Can a great character be effaced from 
history ? Let the Theologian, and the Divine, stand aside, and let 
the Man of Science, the Historian, and the Linguist, argue out this 
matter. The Books of the Old Testament have come down to us 
beyond the suspicion of being fabricated at a later date than the 
Septuagint translation, first in a dead language, the Hebrew; 
portions in a kindred language, the Samaritan; and the whole 
in the Targam of the contemporary Vemaculttr; the Aramaic; 
Jealously controlled by the Greek Translation made by the 
Hebrew settlers at Alexandria 250 years before the Advent. 

For one thousand years the hands of the writers of these books 
point in language, the purport of which was not understood by 
them, to a Time, a Place, and a Personage : peering into a dim and 
remote future, they announce with confidence the restoration of 
Israel’s greatness, the exceeding glory of the latter House, the 

28 
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advent of a Prince, that should restore all things : and something 
more they tell of a Light, which shall lighten the Gentiles, whose 
Law should be obeyed by the Isles of the Sea : “ Ask of mei and I 

shall give you the Heathen for your inheritance.*’ “ Out of Zion 
“ shall go forth the Law.” 

Por five hundred years the voice of Prophecy was still, but in 
the fullness of time there came a Personage, the like of whom the 
World had never seen before, nor has seen since, and He and His 
Apostles were cv(t raising a hand to point back to those old books, 
the language of which was dead, the purport of which was mis- 
understood. The Sceptre had departed from Judah, the Hebrew 
race was dispersed among the Gentiles, and yet the time had come, 
when all was to be fulfilled. The Old Testament is worthless 
without the New : the New is unintelligible without the Old. 

Is there any parallel in History ? Are we dealing with facts ? 
We have little now to add to our store of knowledge of the 
anci(*nt World by gleanings from the Past: the Papyri of the 
Egyjitians have been deciphereci; the clay-tablets of the Meso- 
potamian Libraries have been spelt out: the sacred books of 
India and China have been translated. Cemeteries, and Shrines, 
and Ancient Monuments, have given up their dead, their deities, 
and their inscriptions. 

Many things, once fondly believed in, have given way. The 
Garden of Eden, Oh ! the Ganlen, which filled so large a portion in 
our childhood’s dreams, has lost its geogiaphical and historical 
expression : the limits of the Deluge have been circumscribed : the 
Confusion of Tonguiis at the Tower of Pabel can no longer bear 
its usual explanation. The Hebrew Kingdom and Temple have 
fallen from the pre-eminent position above otluT Kingdoms and 
Temples, which had been too hastily attribut(?d to them. Hut is 
there any such plan of Salvation to be found elsewhere, so con- 
tinuous, so universal, so wise, so uncompromising, so tender, so full 
of Love ? Did the Veda point to the coming of Buddha, and of the 
new Hinduism ? Did the sayings of the great Sage Koung-Futz-zee 
point to the coming of a Personage at a particular date, and did He 
come ? In the fullness of Time the Messiah came, fulfilling in an 
unexpected way all that was foretold, and doing a work for the 
Western World, which is still undone for the Eastern, levelling 
the barriers of Nations, and Tribes, and Languages, and making 
one out of many, because God is Father of all, Christ is Saviour 
of all, and the Holy Spirit consents to dwell with all without 
respect of race and nationality. 

The sum of the matter is this : 

I. There is no longer isolation of nations and tribes. The 
Hindu, the Buddhist, the fetish-worshipper, the cannibal, and the 
sacrificer of human victims, can no longer plead, that they know no 
better. 
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n. There is no longer ignorance in one country of the religious 
tenets professed by their neighbours. There is a power of 
comparison. 

III. The civil . government has put dovoi abominable crimes 
committed in the name of religion, and a public Conscience has 
been formed. 

lY. The independent opinions of mankind have been evoked, 
and no educated man will in the twentieth century assert, 

(tf ) That an act morally wrong can be theologically right. Only . 
those, familiar with Pagan practices, and the Roman Catholic 
Inquisition, know what that means. 

(^) That such a thing as divinely-inspired inveracity can exist, 
or that a lie in the name of religion can profit the human race. 

(<?) That religious toleration is not an essential of all religions. 

(d) That the mummery of priests, dead ritual, modem miracles, 
or vicarious worship, con be of any profit whatever to the soul. 

It comes to this, thenifore, that that form of religion will 
most probably triumph in the end, which 

(1) Is most tolerant of, and compassionate towards, the errors,, 
of others. 

(2) Reflects most the life of its founder, and is evidenced by the 
lives of its profe^ors. 

(j) Is most spiritual, and least dependent on mah^rial aid and 
worldly surroun^gs. 

(4) Is most lofty in its conception, most disinterested in its 
method, most simple in its expression, most sympathetic with 
the weakness of men, most sternly condemnatory of sin in every 
form under every pircumstance, yet most merciful to the repentant 
sinner. 

(5) Most suggestive of a way of Salvation, and of a Personage, 
who can be the object of love, for love casteth out the craven fear 
of the Deity, which man in his natural state feels (see page 370) ; 
and most full of Hope in a Future State. 

(6) Most independent of national, or racial, or local, prejudices, 
and therefore most universal and comprehensive. 

Let each person humbly consider the features of the different 
phenomena here described or alluded to, and decide whether, in 
the possession of Evangelical Truth, he has not all that the heart 
of man can desire, and more than the wisdom of the moralist 
can supply. 

‘^Arcis divinm super muros humilis speculator cccli prsesagis 
piospicit, et fideliter denuntiat.” 

Zondon, 1890. 
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IV. 

ON POSiTIVE RELIGION., 

Lf seeking a solution of the difficulty, which forces itself on every 
thinking mind, Comte’s theoiy is no doubt of very great use/ 
though he does not cover the whole ground. 

What is Truth ? This ever was the question, and m^st be so to the 
end of time. We must try to clear away all the idoU^ described by 
Bacon, which obscure the vision of the clearest, and stride to think 
and believe up to ths time, and the opportunities offered to us. 

It is an undoubted iGict, that we are progressive^ and that some 
of the iSciences are positive^ depending on no theory, and capable 
of material demonstration. The proportion of the diameter to 
the circle, the laws of Kepler, the Pythagorean problem, are facts 
of this positive nature, independent of all individual experience, 
and testimony : oro positive truths : Mathematics, Astronomy, 

Physics, stand on this firm basis. In discoursing with the Hindu 
and Mahometan I here meet them on a common ground, and as far 
as our knowledge extends, it is identical, or homogeneous ; similar, 
if not the same. 

' Another class of facts, though not of the same positive demon- 
strative character, are based on so wide an experience of persons, and 
nations, that they may practically be treated as positive truths : e g. 
respect to parents, love to children, the necessity of maintaining 
order in a commonwealth, and punishing the bad, and the right 
of private property. You will find no one prepared deliberately 
to deny the essence of these truths: in conversation with a Hindu, 
and Mahometan, they would be admitted : the experience of 
civilized mankind has been so far universal. 

History furnishes a third class of facts, as also Geography, 
and Geology: the one is formed of traditions, oral, or written^ 
or the testimony of eye-witnesses : the others of carefully-collated 
inquiries, and the deductions therefrom. Now here a new 
element is introduced: we are called upon to ask ourselves not 
whether such a thing is in itself true (class I.), as a demonstration, 
or within our experience as true (class II.), but we take the fact 
at second-hand, and much depends on the degree of confidence, 
which we place in the parties who inform us, and of the preparation 
of our own minds to receive the facts. In conversation with a 
Mahometan, the existence of Alexander the Great is admitted by 
us both, but we differ as to the extent of his Empire, and the date 
of his existence, though we are both very truthful people. Our 
Science called History is entirely in a different stage to theirs. 
Mounting up from century to century, from historian to historian, 
checking the statements of one by that of the other, and applying all 
the just rules of criticism, I amve at the fact, that Alexander lived 
Hi B.C., and by a careful comparison of the countries mentioned 
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with countries existing, I fix the limits of his conquests : my 
Mahometan friend believes other traditions, and other maps of the 
world, and it is hopeless, that m ever ean agree^ until we abandon 
the structure, on which our beliefs rest ; and yet I can slifely 
assert, that my belief rests od positive truths, as Geography is an 
exKamted Science, and History one that has been eeverelg tested : 
at least nothing further can be done. 

1 have thus admitted, that Truth may be I. positive, II. founded 
on universal experience, III. founded on trustworthy testimony. 
I further admit, that the human race is progressive, and that, 
as individuals and nations are in different stages of that progression, 
and under the influence of the particular stage of that progression, 
tliese truths may appear in a different light : e.g. the positive fact 
of the sun disappearing from the heavens would be explained in 
a very different way by me and my Mahometan friend. We should 
give a very different account of the origin of a Megatherium, or 
tlie Haiubow. 

ilut the superstitions of mankind are so much more easily 
work(;d on than their reasoning powers, in fact it is so much more 
easy to believe what others say, than think for oneself, that no 
positive Truth has ever secured to itself such complete belief, as 
tlie dogma called by the world Keligion, which is in its very 
essence tlieoretic, and entirely incapable of demonstration, and 
w hich cannot therefore be ranked in any of the classes of Tiiith 
above meiitionod. 

It is a positive Truth (of the second class however), that a belief 
or lieligiou is a sine (lua non ” of the human race. In con- 
sequence of the more advanced state of progress, at which we 
have arrived, w^o liave facts forced on us, to wliich our Ancestors 
were able to shut their eyes. We have mnsacked the world, and 
the nations thereof, and ninch of the learning of those nations, 
and our capacity for statistics, and our opportunity for collecting 
statistics, lias increased so w onderfully, that we pretty nearly, know 
the numbers of the population of the world, and the division 
of these nations in the different phases of belief, which for all 
purposes may be stated as five : 

Millions. MillioLB. 

i lVotcstant . . . . 135 

Uoiiiun Catholic . . 195 


( Greeks 85 

4'5 

II Jews 008 

C Zoroustrians (Parsi) oootV 

D Mahometans 173 

E Pagans of all sorts . 874 


1J.701V 
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The number of the human race adopting the Christian belief, 
if not less than the number adopting any one of the others, is less 
than one-third of the whole world. At the same time same or 
similar moral virtues are inculcated in the sacred books of all, these 
l^t being truths of the second class, and very much the same, ol 
similar, accounts of the origin of their belief existing in all (except 
the Jfahometan, the origin of which is within the period of written 
history), and there are truths of the third class. No one can deny 
the existence of the ancient books of the Mosaic, Hindu, and 
Buddhist lieligions, and the belief in each of them by millions 
of the human race for hundreds, or oven thousands, of years, 
forbids the idea of their being anything but very ancient, though 
shadowy, accounts of actual events. 

But the most remarkable fact (third class) is, that the origin of 
all these religions dates back to a period of very limited progress in 
the march ot human intellect, described by Comte justly as “the 
Supernatural period.” The sciences of Astronomy, Geography, and 
Physics, were not far advance<l among a people, who gave to us the 
Hebrew accounts of the Eainbow, the Miracle of Joshua, the 
Deluge, etc. The same can be said of the compilers of the Hindu 
books. Moreover, both the Hebrew and the Hindu faith were 
expressly expounded for the benefit of ofie race, the descendants 
of one Father, and inhabiting one country a»/y. Buddhism did for 
the Hindu religion, what Christianity did for the Jewish faith : a 
Teacher arose, spiritualized the existing religion, swept away the 
ceremonial, and admitted the whole world to communion. One 
has her millions in Asia, the other in Europe : but the ancient 
people keep to their ancient laws, and ancient ceremonies, each still 
expecting the “ coming Man,” “ the wise one,” “ the anointed 
one,” while the Seeeders from both maintain that he has come. 

It w^as very well for the expounders of these faiths at the remote 
period in which they lived, to ignore the rest of the world, call 
them “the Heathen,” or “Mletcha,” or ** Gentiles,” consider 
themselves the salt of the Earth, and, not knowing their own 
insignificance among the millions of the human race, suppose that 
the great Creator (truth of the second class) cared for them only. 
This has been the prevailing error of all ages, and was excusable, 
while the Earth was considered a boundless plain, and excusable, ’ 
though in a less degree, when the knowledge of other nations wiis 
less perfect. But it is perfectly inexcusable now. We cannot shut 
our eyes to the fact, that any one nation is but a unit among 
many : why should wc consider ourselves the only vessels of Grace, 
to the exclusion, and damnation, of all the rest of the human race ? 
The prayers for Jews, Turks, Infidels, and heretics is a sample of 
the ethnological, and geographical knowledge of the compiler of 
the Prayer Book : by Turks are of course meant the Mahometans, 
though the followers of that faith in Turkey are but a very small 
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portion of that Beligion, who in India alone are three times their 
. number : by Infidels it is not clear, who are meant, whether inside, 
or outside our own fold : the compiler however expresses to the 
best of his ability the whole world,” as the “ whole world ” in the 
Acts of the Apostles includes a still more limited number of nations. 

If there is one fact (not mathematically demonstrative) more 
obvious than another, it is the equality of man with man, when the 
creature stands alone from his externals, in the presence of his 
Creator : if there is one thing more than another laid down in the 
Bible, it is that God is no respecter of persons, and that not one 
sparrow falls without the permission of Providence. The world 
has now lasted, according to the most conservative calculations, 
nearly six thousand years : think of the millions, who have passed 
away without any knowledge of the Christian dispensation ! We 
must argue on such subjects, as cosmopolites ; we must remember 
the truth (second class) that God is the Father of all, and that in his 
eyes the million Hindu, Buddhist, and Mahometan, are as good, and 
have as immortal souls, and deserve as much His care, and do enjoy 
that care, as the thousands of Christians. We find, that He has placed 
them in the enjoyment of the same material advantages, the same 
innate goodness, the same fatal tendency to evil, possessing the same 
faculties, and running in their respective grooves of religion, as 
dogmatically as we do ourselves. The nations of Europe just now 
BTvt greatly superior to the Asiatic nations in culture, and power : 
but this is beside the question, for Christianity was just as true, 
when its professors were poor and unlearned, and when these very 
Asiatics were as far superior to Christians in Arts and Sciences, as 
the Christians are now to them. 

Is there any insuperable objection to the theory, that there may 
have been different dispensations, at different epochs, for the different 
races of Mankind ? We know, as a positive fact, that tlie laws 
of positive Science are identical for the whole world, and with very 
few exceptions the fundamental laws of Morality, but wo cannot 
say the same for theories, or faiths, which necessarily vary from 
age to age, from clime to clime. It is obvious, that dispensations 
have varied for the same people at different tiroes : there was the 
ante-Mosaic-period, the Mosaic-law-period, and the Christian 
period : the Jews only admit two of these : the Christians admit 
only three: the Mahometans assert a fourth, built on the super- 
structure of the three previous, but, while asserting the license 
of adopting a new faith for themselves, each deny the same to 
posterity, and shut the door upon any future change, each at his 
own halting-place asserting finality for his own peculiar way of 
thinking. Now when we consider the very limited intellectual 
progress of the period, when each of these dispensations wen? laid 
down to bind all futurity, we really have reason to pause, and take 
a long breath. 
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The Hindu and Buddhist lawgivers have done just the same for 
the races lying on the other side of the great chain, which divides 
the Eastern from the Western world : really this deserves con- 
sideration. 

We know, that there are on this globe distinct divisions of the 
Flora, and Fauna, distinct and separate animal and vegetable king- 
doms, while the laws of Science are identical. We have reason to 
suppose, that the human race are divided into four distinct groups. 
White, Black, Yellow, and Red, with great differences of skull, 
and skeleton, while the faculties of mankind are proved by ex- 
perience to be capable of equal development: why, reasoning by 
analogy, should we not suppose that different dispensations may 
have been granted to such different people, at different ages, with 
a general progressive development in all, and a tendency to unite 
in the one true one in the fullness of time ? 

^J’ow what is “Faith,” as opposed to “Truth”? To be very 
sincere it should be very blind, and very unshakeable, very un- 
susceptible of reasonable proof, paitaking a good deal of credulity, 
and something of obstinacy. Jew, Christian, Buddhist, Farsi, 
Mahometan, Hindu, and Pagan, have under this influence resigned 
life willingly, died exultingjy, embittered their life by austerities ; 
Torment, and temptation, liave failed to move those, who are 
firmly convinced of their particular theory : for Faith is always 
the evidence of things not seen: it is not to be obtained by ocular 
inspection, or got rid of by argument. The paralytic woman had 
Faith. Thomas, the Apostle, w'hen he had seen, believed, hut he 
had no Faith. With tlie instances of Faith in Jew and Christian 
annals Europeans are ^familiar, and theologians of either Faith 
argue for the truth of their doctrines on such proof : other argu- 
ments are, I. Miracles, II. Morality, 111. Degradation of other 
Faiths. The Miracles, and the faith of Martyrs, depend on liis- 
torical proofs, which the followers of each faith will admit for 
their own, and deny for their rivals. The hooks of all Religions 
teciin witJi instances of Miracles; and of Faitli, and the followers 
of all multiply the instances. The Morality is the same in all 
and us to the degradation of any Religion, no one is in a position 
to cry out against the other: as the intellectual progress of the 
people, so are the ceremonials, aud the state of their Faith. I have 
myself witnessed Christianity in a very low degraded slate indeed. 

In the old Astronomical system, previous to the revolution 
brought about by Galileo, the earth was considered the centre 
of the system, and more than that the great object of the system. 
The Bible tells us, that the Sun and the Moon were appointed to 
rule the day and the night respectively ; the earth’s day, and night, 
or those periods, during w^hich the revolution of the diflei-ent 
planets inter se exclude each others rays from their surfaces. 
Kow positive knowledge has shown us, that the Earth is but a 
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Planet, and only a small one, attached to other, and infinitely large 
ones, and hound as a slave to the Sun. 

Of course the religious world opposed as long as they could this 
startling Truth, for the reception of which their traditions, sancti- 
fied by what they called Inspiration, had so ill prepared them. 
Are they prepared for another surprise ? that, their views of religion, 
their dispensation, is not the centre of the great intellectual system 
of the world, but only one of the miis, perhaps not yet the largest^ 
bound up with others in close and intimiito connection with, and 
revolving round the great Sun of Positive Truth. 

How shall we describe this Sun ? It is the es!«ence of the Truth, 
that is to be found at tho bottom of all Religions. The existence 
of similar legends, similar theoretic dogma, in the great families 
of Religion, point clearly to tho fact, that they have all been 
formed in the same matrix, the human mind, feeling after God, as 
if by a distinct congenital in.stinct : it is quite clear, that one did 
not spring from the other, for the resemblance between the Brah- 
minical and Jewish tenets is not that of Parent and Child, but of 
children of the same stock. A careful analysis has not enabled^’ 
philologists to postulate any original language, from which tho 
difieront families of languages of the world descend. The same 
may be said for tho religious ct)nception.s of the world also. Wo 
have the following truths common to all thoughtful Thoists : 
the professor of each Theistic faith would admit tho following 
postulates : 

I. Existence of a 1)» ity, all po^^'erful, all (ireativo, all 
good, all just, all merciful : the common Father. 

11. Existence of a Soul, or i‘oiiscience, in every human 
creature, reflective of, and in relation with tliat J)oity. 

III. Immortality of that Soul. 

IV. Future Judgment with future rewanls and punishments, 
period of whicli is ([uite uncertain. 

V. (/odo of Morality, the essence of Avliicli is to love tho 
Deity entirely, and to love your neighbour as yourself. 

VI. Reputed disptmsation to Mankind from tlie Deity in 
the form of inspired Prophets, and inspired Hooks. 

VII. Tendency of mankind to dedcriorato, and fall off from a 
higher moral state of excellence once existing ; requiring 
a Power outside us to restore us. 

VIII. Tendency of positive knowledge to progress, every 
century being in the possession of the accumulated 
knowledge of tho past century. 

Round this great essence of Positive Truth, all tlio n^ligions of 
the world revolve : this fact would be admitted ami acknowledged 
by all except atheists. We are in the position of b( ing able to 
state the limits of the world, and tho population thereof, and the 
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numbor of its creeds, and the proportion of the number of the 
followers of each, and the deg;ree of social degradation, or elevation, 
of the followers of each creed, and the nature of the so-called 
inspired books, and we are acquainted with the History of the 
world more or less authentically for the last three thouswd 
years: we have also narrowed, if not exhausted, the circle of 
Positive Sciences; we may advance them to a hightr stage, but 
we shall not devclopo nm ones. We have also physically, and 
intellectually, by our scientific appliances, by careful analysis, 
literary criticism, and mathematical deduction, improved our power 
of considering what we are, and how much must be placed under 
the Empire of Fact, and how much within the realm of Faith, how 
much all tlio world brlitjves, and how much only a few believe, 
and we have abandoned the gross conception of the “ supernatural 
element, which in our country formerly, and in the East still, 
introduces a fciiile source of error, and an easy escape from 
difficulties : tlie result is, tliat we arc not justified in binding 
ourselves to the (h’eisions ot‘ our ])redecessor8, for we are manifestly 
in a better position to form an independent judgment ourselves. 

We do not ground anything on tlio fact, but we throw out for 
consideration the fai't, that the Judeo> Christian dispensation has 
lasted a longer period, than the one assigned to any of the pre- 
ceding dispensations. Fi*om the birth of Ohrist, nearly nineteen 
centuries have elaps(‘d : that of the Jews from Moses to Christ was 
only fifteen centurii's: this was confessedly confined to one ex- 
cessively small people, but the Christian religion sprung from it 
was intended for propagation, and extension: how far has it 
extended? About olH^-tili^d f>f the population, and one-tenth of 
the area of the world ; and since its jiromulgatlon another faith 
has sprung up, and has abwrbed a portion of' Christian territory, 
and maintains its ground with a vitiility, and energy, only to be 
equalled by Christianity. The Hindu would at once answer to the 
Christian Missionary : “ We have our own books, quite as old as 
“ those of tlie Jews : even supposing the Truth of the dispensation 
“ to them, wc have had ours also, extending over a much larger 
“ area, millions of population compared to their thousands, and 
“ existing substantially the same to this moment. The religion of 
“ the Romans was a conglomerate of poetic Idolatry, had no Code, 

no High Morality, and it has passed away : the same remark 
“ applies to all Pagan Cults in any part of the world now or 
“ in former years : they have passed away, ns the people became 
“ civili/od : but the Rrahniinical system, which neither Buddliism, 

“ Mahometanism, nor Christianity, have shaken, will not pass away, 

** and no one ran deny the high state of civilization of the Hindu 
“ pooydo, though of the Oriental type, and inferior to the now 
“ civilization of the European.” 

The Mahometan, Ruddliist, and Confucianist would answer the 
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Christian Missionary in another way : We admit, that onrs is 
not one of the primeval religions : we date back to an inspired 
teacher within the historic periods, who spiritualized, and onun- 
dated in a systematic form great Truths, which had previously 
** floated in the brains of Mankind : we believe in our books, and 
** our teachers : we are satisfied with the proofs of our Creed ; our 
** ancestors have died for our faith*: we are ready to do so also : we 
** admit that our present practice has degenerated much from our 
** moral Code, but the Christians of the nineteenth Century cannot 
throw stones at us in the particular of Morality.” 

Take any of the religious developments of the world: compare 
the present practice with the books containing the dispensation^ and 
how very much the confessedly pure original has suffered from the 
following causes: lapse of time. National prejudice, blind respect 
for the past, fear of innovation, difference of opinion, inherent 
superstition, priestly craft, worldly motives. Take the case most 
familiar, and compare the New Testament with the practice of the 
Christian Churches, and let us hang our heads in shame. 

The conclusions we come to are : 

1. That the Positive Sciences are capable of a demonstra- 
tion, which cannot be applied to religious opinions. 

II. The geographical limits . of the world having been 
ascertained, wo are able to state, that no one set of 
religious opinions has gained any marked preponderance 
over the other up to the present moment. 

• III. The annals and tenets of each Religion have been sifted, 
so we are in a position to state, that the original moral code 
is the same, or similar, in all, and the resemblance such as 
to strengthen the conviction, that the Human race was cast 
in the same mould, endowed with the same excellences 
and weaknesses, and the creatures, and tlie objects, of the 
same tender care of the same God. 

IV. We can fuHher state, that lapse of time has caused a 
general downgrade of religious practice, as in all the Book- 
J^ligions we find a higher Ideal than is now maintained, 
or ever arrived at. The Keligion of all mankind at this 
epoch without exception falls short of the standard of the 
very Books, to which they appeal. 

Y. Finally we are placed in the dilemma of admitting one 
of these two facts : 

(a) Either that God, who is all good and wise, has thought 
fit to exclude two- thirds of His children since the ) < rinning 
of the world from the chance of Salvation aud Pardon, 
t/tou^A the March after that Salvation has been to some the 
me object of life : 

(b) oir that He has in His own wisdom allowed His poor 
children to work under different dispensations for different 
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nations, or for the same nations at different times ; each 
epoch being, as it were, a period of training, and dis- 
cipline, an arena of trial, and development, le^ing on to 
a clearer dispensation, and a more perfect Faith in His 
own good time. 

London^ March 19, 1857. 

I wrote these lines thirty-three years ago. I recognize my hand- 
writing, but the recollection has ))assed from me. I have not read 
them since. I have made some slight additions, and 1 cannot say, 
that I have got much further even now. It is one of the mysteries 
not destined to be revealed, why the Saving truths of our blessed 
Heligion have been reserved to so few, and so many millions have 
gone to their own place without the chance of becoming Christians. 
We can only bow our heads, and lay our hands on our lips, and 
do our own Duty, which is very clear. 

London^ April 10, 1890. 


V. 

ON THE ANGLICAN BISHOPRIC IN JERUSALEM. 

The words of Canon Liddon have weight with many, and deserve 
respect from all. I appeal to your sense of justice to admit a reply 
to a portion of his letter on the Anglican Bishopric in Jerusalem 
in your last issue. ' 

To those, who do not know me, I con only state, that I am 
a Member of tho Soci%tty for Propagating the Gospid, Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and Church ^lissioiiary 
Society, and attend their meetings, and take part in their delibera- 
tions. 1 am always ready on tho platform, and in the Press, to 
speak up for the Alissions of the Universities to East Africa, 
Calcutta, and Dehli, as well as for those of the greater Societies. 
I have learnt to look over the partition of Sepaiation, which 
divides a portion of the Church from the other, and as a Churchman 
in the entire sense of that word I can admire “ ex animo ’’ the work 
of Bishop Smytbies, and Bishop Gobat, of Bishop Caldwell, and 
Bishop Sargent. 

Canon Liddon. who, judging from his words, has no knowledge 
of the London Mission to the Jews, or of the Church Missionary 
Society, has allowed himself to use the following wonls : 

“ Does it not occur to him, that he is expi'cting too much from 
the proselyters ? They arc no doubt earnest and active men in 
their way : it is no part of their conception of the Cliureh 
of Christ, that a Bishop is an indispensable feature of its consti- 
tution ? In their eyes any preacher of that meagre extract from 
the New Testarfint, which they are accustomed to call the Gospel, 
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** is jusfc as efficient for all spiritaal purposes as any Bishop in 
“ the world.” 

Again : ** The Hissionaries in question are sent out by Agencies 

in this country, which are patronized by English Bishops.” 

The uncharitableness of these remarks are only equalled by their 
ignorance. Last year I visited the Holy Land, and went to the 
Stations of the great English Societies from Jaffa to Damascus. 
1 sat in their Native Churches, attended their Prayer- Meetings, 
visited their Schools, and their Training Colleges, tdked to their 
Native Pastors, and with an experience, acquired by forty years’ 
patient study of Mission-work in India in the held, and in the 
Committee-Room in England, I formed a different opinion. 

The true Gospel, and the whole Gospel, and the pure, and 
unadulterated, truth of the Gospel, have been preached, and, as far as 
human observation can judge, have been accepted by the Protestant 
Churches in Palestine, and are evidenced by new lives, and faithful 
deaths. Did Canon Liddon visit the Native flocks, and was he 
from the transcendental platform, on which he stands, able to 
sympathize with the evidences of the dawning life, that is in Jesus, 
of uncultured Orientals ? 

To speak in terms of scorn of a great Society, of which the 
Primate is Vice- Patron, and ninety Bishops are Vice-Presidents, 
is scarcely becoming in a Canon of the Metropolitan Cathedral. 
Hod a layman so written, 1 should have reproved him. It is a 
singular commentary to the remarks of Canon Liddbn, that 1 read 
his letter during the intervals of a lengthy Committee this day, 
a large part of which was occupied in discussing the possibility 
of providing Yuriha-Land in West Africa with a Bishop, not because 
the duties of Ordination/ and Confirmation in a Church of only 7000 
souls were pressing, hut because the Committee of the Church 
Missionary Society has always held, that a Mission, or a Church, 
is not complete in its building up, unless the edifice is crowned 
with a Bishop. If any impartial observer will cast his eye on the 
world-wide Missions of the Church Missionary Society, he will find 
that the Scriptural authority of Episcopacy is everywhere 
recognized, and that obedience is tendered in all things warranted 
by the Laws, and Practices, of the Church of England. 

Letter to the Guardian^ London^ December ^ 1886. 


VI. 

ON FAITH AND FREEDOM IN RUSSIA. 

The Timee on Saturday last contains amidst its foreign intelligence 
a stutoment of singular interest to all, who are watching the pro- 
gress of Religious events in Russia. We read that the Emperor of 

29 
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Buaria baa granted three months of unsolicited leave of absence to 
M. PobiedoDotzeff, the Procurator-General of the Holy Bussian 
Bynod. The correspondent goes on to point out, that the cause of 
this summary act seems to foreshadow the disgrace of the Procu- 
rator, and a departure from the regime of religious persecution so 
ruthlessly carried out. The event seems to have come about in the 
following way. The Emperor during his recent stay at Copenhagen 
received a pamphlet on the persecutions, to which the Lutherans 
in the Baltic Provinces have been subjected by the onlers of the 
Procurator. The Emperor is said to have betm deeply moved at 
the recital of the sutferings endured by Lutheran ministers. He 
opened the subject in conversation at the Danish Court, where 
attempts wore at once made to bespeak a more kindly treatment 
of all dissenters from the Orthodox Church in the Bussian Empire. 
No promise was made, but a fortnight after his return to Bussia 
the Emperor wrote an autograph letter to the Procurator, giving 
him three months* leave, and instructing him to use that time in 
the preparation of a full and convincing answer to the Pamphlet. 
The Procurator, reasonably surprised at the unexpected change of 
front, tried to obtain an audience of His Majesty, but be was re- 
fused, and told that he would only be received with his justificatory 
memoir. Thus tho case stood in November, 1889. 

This man is the evil genius of the Emperor, and was ,once his 
tutor. He represents the Middle Ages view of Religious 1 ntolerance, 
and State-Church- Prerogatives logically carried out. The Pope at 
Borne has now the opportunity of seeing how unomiable and wicked 
his own policy is, when he secs it put in force by another Church 
against himself. Here i^ the policy, nakedly expressed lust year : 

** Never will Bussia allow the Orthodox Church to be robbed of 
** its children. Russia’s sacred duty is to keep from the Orthodox 
** Church all that mcnac(*8 her security.” The Roman Catholic 
Church is under disabilities: all dissenters from the Orthodox 
Church have to reckon on a good deal of persecution. Jews are 
grossly ill-treated : severe penalties fall upon offenders against the 
Protectionist laws of the Orthodox Church. Protestants, who un- 
fortunately succeed in confuting their antagonists in theological 
argument, arc sent to Siberia. Every adult is obliged to receive 
tho Bacrament once a year after confession, or is handed over to 
the comxlional Police. This was the law in the City of Borne 
to my knowledge in 185b. Like tho Mahometans tho Orthodox 
Church allows of no withdniwal from its Communion even of Con- 
verts. I met at St. Petersburg a young German Protestant girl, 
who in her teens, without the knowledge of her parents, allowed 
hersedf to be baptized, and, tliough desirous to do so, cannot return 
to the Church of her Parents. Any Protestant Pastor, who od- 
niiiiisteied the Bacmmcnt to a Member of the Orthodox Church, 
would bo at oocc sent to Biberia. 
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In view of all this it need hardly be said, that Christian enter- 
prise is sadly hindered. The British and Foreign Bible Society in 
▼ain solicits leave to circulate the Old Testament, translated into 
Hubs from the Hebrew by competent Scholars, exclusive of the 
Apocrypha. The reason for such ostracism of the Word of Ood is, 
that the Russian Church rec(dved their Christianity from the Greek 
Church of Constantinople in the Oi*cek language, and the Septua- 
gint version, which included the uninspiit^d Apocryplm, a book not 
lawful for Protestant Bible Societies to circulate, as their ramn 
d^itre is to cinmlate nothing but the Word of GxkL 

Religious Persecution never cun lind it safe to stop with defensive 
mcastir<.*a. Being ** malum per so,” for existence sake it must 
extemd itself to oifensive luc'asiires. 

For some time past in Poland, Lithuania, and the Baltic Pro- 
vinces an insidious attempt has lanm quietly made to extend the 
Orthodox, and weaken the Roman Catholic and Protestant Churches. 
I can only hope, that the former by seeing both sides of the shield, 
and biung compelled to call out for Toleration, may mend their 
own misenible ways, and learn to do unto others what they wish 
that men should do unto them. The latter are deserving of the 
sympathy of strong Protestant Churches, and all, who believe that 
Religion is something mure than a seiistdess, gorgeous, and sonl- 
depivssiiig State-Ritual, neither understood by the intellect, nor 
saving to the souls, of the Russians. 

Record, London, 1889. 


VII. 

A VISIT TO HERRNIIUT AND KORNTHA'L. 

** They xest fuox tiieiii lahovus.*’ 

This autumn I visited several of the German Missionary head- 
quarters, Basle, Krischona, Barmen. Kais(*rswerth, Hermhut, and 
Calw. I have been a great traveller, and a pilgrim to Rome, 
Athens, Carthage. Thebes, Bandnis, and Jt'riisiilem, yvt in no place 
did I feel the intluenc(> of the religio loci weigh so heavily upon 
me ns when I stood in October last in the Friedhof, or GmPs acre, 
of Herrnhut and Kurnthal. There sh»op the soldiers of Christ, 
whose names live in the* lips (»f their contemporaries and successors, 
whose work in far-distant lands witness(*s to their faith. It was 
their lot to retum t» tlieir Vaterlaiid, and dit* annmg their own 
people ; they were spared the additional trial, which has lM'< n 
the lot of so many of (hxPs saints, of dying alont* in the nnind 
beehive-straw-hut, thinking sadly, though not n*piningly, of their 
distant homes. Such heroc*s lie. as witnesses among the heathen : 
their tombs are the mile-stones and sign-jmsts of the march of 
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future nii^tsionnrics, and their fpmxeB arc the tohen of the occupation 
ot the region in the name of Christ. But those, who returned home 
arc witnesses also, both in their old age and after their death, 
of tin; reality of the warfare which they have accomplished, just 
as the old soldier in Chelsea Hospital and the Chelsea Cemetery 
are living and dead proofs of the reality of the victories of 
England. 

The story of the ** Unitas Fratnim ” is well known. A. century 
hefoix* the time of Luther, John Huss and Jerome of Prague had 
lighti'd a torch in Bohemia, which has never been extinguished. 
The Jesuits did their best, by cruelty and torture and confiscation 
of pro])erty, to (‘xtinguish it, and at the close of the seventeenth 
century it seemed to be extinguished, but there was a remnant 
hd‘t, wliieli liad been miraculously preserved,, and crossing by stealth 
the fi'ontuu' of hated Austria, tliey settled on the estate of Count 
Ziii/cmdorf in Saxony, in the lands of the village of Berthelsdoi-f, 
and founded a settlement, known all over the world as “ Horrnhut,” 
or the “ Lord’s Watch,” and from that remote, undistinguished 
s])ot tlio Gospel was sounded out to the West Indies among the 
>'i*gro slaves, to South and Central America among Negroes and 
raj'es of very low culture, to Greenland and Labrador among 
the Eskimo, to North America among the Algonquin and Iroquois, 
to South Africa among the Hottentots, to Australia among the 
neglected and ill-used aborigines, and to Tibet among low and 
degraded Buddhist mountaineers. The notable feature of their 
Missions is, that they commenced their operations long before God 
put into the heart of any other Protestant Church even to entertain 
the idea of evangelizing the heathen ; they chose regions the most 
inhospitable, races thi^ most degraded or oppressed, the veiy 
oifscouring of the human family ; and lastly, their resources were 
extremely limited, and the missionaries were apostles indeed 
of the type of Paul, labouring with their own hands. 

I visited the brethren’s house, and the sistem’ house, the record- 
room, and the library, in which are eight thousand biographies 
of dcccas(*d brethren. A short walk brought me to the Friedhof, 
where the memorial stones lie fiat on the ground, the males on one 
side and the females on the other. Every Easter mom the whole 
community assembles in the Cemetery to meet the rising sun, and 
there, amidst the graves of a multitude, who have completed their 
earthly course, they pray for everlasting fellowship with their 
brothers and sisters, who have entered into the joy of their Lord, 
and with the whole Church triumphant. The scene, the day, 
the words, and the company, with the memory of their oppressions 
in times past, and their grateful recognition of the fatheny hand, 
which brought them out of captivity, and made them instruments 
for the salvation of sufferers in every part of the world, present a 
combination of interests, w^hich the history of no other Chuich 
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could supply. None have by sufferinj^ been made so perfect, and 
profitable to the saving: of souls. 1 touchiMl the stone, which covers 
the remains of Jaeschke, the great Tibetan scholar, and 1 visited his 
widow in her humble home. I visited the spot, where the first tree 
for the settlement was felled by Christian David, June 17 th, 1722 , 
and read the inscription. Psalm Ixxxiv., ** Yea, the sparrow hath 

found a house, and the swallow a nest for herself, where sho may 
** lay her young, even Thine altars, 0 Lord of Hosts, my King, 
** and my God.” Walking under the shaded avenue to Berthelsdorf, 
I called upon the Directors, one of whom was an Englishman, and 
sat down by their side in the Council Chamber, whence they 
administer their world-wide affairs. Their missionaries are niis- 
sionaries indeed: they approach nearer the type of the llomish 
friar in self-abnegation, hardness of life, and devotion to their 
cause. Their wives are allotted to them, not on their own in- 
dividual choice, but according to the judgment of the Church os to 
the suitability of the candidate for the office of missionary’ll wife, 
for that high duty, the duty of evangelizing the heathen. I 
gathered from Frau Jai^schke, who had never seen her husband until 
she met him as his affianced wife in Kyelang in Tibet, that hef 
union had been a blessed one: she hod nuraed him in his long 
illness, and was faithful to his memory. Reflecting on the grave, 
serious, self-denying, and ** Walking by Faith ” aspect of this 
Mission, I could not but recall the instances of half-hcartedncHs, 
will' worship, discontent, and worldlincss, which had come under 
my observation in the Missions of other Aasociations, and my 
experience embraces Missions of every Protestant country and 
denomination for a long scries of years. Let each missionary, 
who reads these lines, lay them to heart, and reflect on the self- 
denial of Paul and his companions, of the long row of Nestorian, 
Syrian, and Romish missionaries, and lastly, even at this day, 
of their Moravian brethren. There is no reason to suppose, that 
sickness or mortality are the result of their hard and self-denying 
system. 

In the subsequent week I visited Komthal in Wurtomburg, and 
accompanied by the widows of the two former, I walked to the 
Cemetery, and visited the graves of Krapf, Rebmann, and Isenbcrg, 
all devoted missionaries of the Church Missionary Society, who 
were permitted' to return to their country after their long exile, 
and die there.. There was something of the heroic type in the 
lives of all three ; they would perhaps not suit the existing require- 
ments of that Society, but their characters were peculiarly suited 
to the epoch, in which they appeared, or perhaps, in other words, 
their characters were developed by the circumstances in which they 
were placed. I anticipate and pray for a long period of usefalness 
for the G.M.S., but I do not think, that the names of these three 
veterans, who now sleep their last deep in the Komthil Cemetery, 
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can be forgotten. They formed a link betwixt England and 
Germany, which exists no more: Isenberg was a link betwixt 
India and East Africa, which exists no more. They never met 
liivingstone, but all four unconsciously co-operated towards the 
opening out of East Africa to the present generation. In seeking 
a reason to justify the annexations of Germany, I read in one 
newspaper, that these regions were the scene of the labours of 
Krapf and Bebmann, and therefore German, a dangerous doctrine, 
if adopted by France with her army of Bomish missionaries in 
every part of the world. They have left their mark on the maps 
of the geographer, and their ^ks on the shelves of the scholar; 
and their like will not be seen again. 

Church Muitmiory InUUigencer^ Dee. 5 M, i 886 . 


VIII. 

LETTER TO A FRIEND STARTING ROUND THE 

WORLD. 

Dxan Aim HoirormBD Fnniro, 

We do not like, that you should leave us on your long journey 
without a word of loving farewell. The Committee is composed 
of annually changing members, and we cannot hope, that all of us 
will again meet in the room so well known to us, and which has 
been so blessed to each one of us, where we have laboured so often, 
and so earnestly togetlier. The pictures on the walls will be the 
same when you return, but some of the chairs will be empty, and 
yon mfty perhaps miss some well-remembered face, and some voice, 
which is silent for ever. 

That during the last five years* you have had Grace and strength 
given to yon to dedicate your time, talents, and resources to your 
Hastei^B service, with a single eye to His gloiy, must ever be a 
subject of joy and gratitude to yourself. But it is so to us also, 
for we feel, that of ^1 the blessings which the Almighty can bestow 
on His best-beloved children, the greatest is to have G^e to con- 
secrate their talents, whatsoever they may be, to Him. Other 
missionaiies have during that period at your selection gone out to 
labour among the heathen : you have served Him with equal 
fidelity at homo, and have proved yourself to be a true missionary 
at heart. 

Those among us, who have experience of such things, have note4 
with gratitude and delight the singular ability and Christian love, 
which have characterized your mode of transacting business. Ton 
hsivo lqst.no friends, but on the bontrary have made many new 
Those, who have disagreed with yon in details, have^recog- 
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ailed your high motivei and single-iniiidedneSB of purpose. ^ In 
your occasional tenacity of opinion, you have taught us, that it is 
well to be id earnest in a great matter. In your r^iness to 
surrender your own views, you have taught us, that it is better 
still to be humble-minded, distrustful of one’s own judgment, and 
re^ to give way. 

We shall remain revolving in our restricted orbit of Committee, 
and Prayer-Mating, while you are circumnavigating the globe. 
We shall read and speak of Mission- work done in distant fields, 
while you are privile^ to inspect it^ When on our usual days of 
meeting we assemble in your absence, we shall think of you, and 
remember you in our prayers, and we doubt not that, wherever 
you may be, your heart will, like a magnet, turn to us ; that in the 
(^bin of the shjp, in the carriage of the railway, in the solitary 
traveller’s resting-housoi and stiU more in our Mission-schools and 
Mission-ohapels, with your fiice sometimeB directed to the rising 
sun, and sometimes to the setting sun, you will pray for us and the 
great and sacred work, to which our best faculties are dedicated, and 
ask for the special blessing to he allowed to come back to us, in 
which request the hearts of all of us are united. We shall miss 
you very much each day of your absence, and welcome you on 
your returning. 

M^ the Almighty take you, and your dear wife and children, 
into BSs special keying I May His rod and staff support you in 
your pilgrimage ! Should sickness come upon you, may vou find 
perfect peace in the hollow of His hand, for He careth for you ! 
One lesson at least we have learnt in our Committee-room is that 
Ood encompasses His servants wheresoever they p), and knows 
best what numner of service He thinks good to require of them. 

We subscribe ourselves, your loving friends. 

Chmh Mmi^mary InUUigmur^ London^ 1886. 


IX. 

ON THE DUTY OF A CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY 
IN THE HOUR OF PERSONAL PERIL. 

**OsB a wmasn foiget her snokiiig childP yes, theie may foiget, yet will I 
**BOtfrnettheel” issiah xliz. 

**£atisat me act to learethee; where then diest will I die, end there will I 
** he hwiid: the Lord do so to me, sad more slao, if snght bat desih part thee 
aad me.*’ Euth L 16, 17. 

Tu^estion to be calmly considered is, under what circumstance 
is a Christian miasionaiy, or a Christian soldier, at liberty, under 
fear of deatti, or parsed suffering, to abandon his post? The 
danfler comes suddenly; the young missionary (for I do not venture 
te |p?e adrioe tedtRUi and experienced) should reflect beforehand, 
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and be confirmed in bis own mind, as to wbat bis duty requires, 
before tbe hour of peril arrives. 

Any volunteer martyrdom, any unnecessary sacrifice of life, any 
ostentatious and arrogant thrusting oneself into danger, was con- 
demned by the early Church, and is still more unjustifiable now. 

There are three combinations of circumstances which may arise : 
let us consider each separately. 

A new mission may have been founded, and no converts made. 
Popular tumult, or official oppression, may render the position of 
the missionary insupportable, and certainly render his labour 
useless. He has no other alternative but to withdraw, even with 
sacrifice of houses and goods. He may possibly do so prematurely : 
he may be wanting in nerve, or tact, and be unfit for such a post of 
honour and danger ; but his retirement would only be blamed, if 
blamed at all, as a want of judgment. Instances of such cases 
have occurred in the withdrawal of the Protestant and Homan 
Catholic Missions of Germany from Dar-es-8alam, on the Coast of 
East Equatorial Africa. Moreover, if there is any meaning in the 
oft- repeated phrase, an open and closed door,*^ it is clear, that the 
Lord has closed this door for the time at least. In these days the 
Divine command is not communicated by the voice of prophets, or 
visions and dreams, but by the march of ^ outward events, and we 
must not attempt by the arm of the fiesh, by gunboats, or cannon, 
or aid of fighting commercial companies, to retain a position, which 
is not retainable by the unaided peaceful valour of the missionary. 
No blessing can rest on a Gospel preached under the protection of 
cannon and rifies, dr. connected with commercial profit. This is a 
dangerous error, into which some of the German missionary societies 
have openly fallen, and which some of the British societies seem 
not to avoid as much as they ought. 

The second combination of circumstances arises, when a missionary 
has been successful in founding a church, and the ruler of the 
country, either from caprice, or jealousy of the new influences, or 
downright religious intolerance, determines to eject the foreign 
missionary, seizes him, plunders him, imprisons him, and puts him 
on board a vessel to convey him from the shores, or takes him 
to the frontier and expels him. This is force mafeur^ and the 
missionary has nothing to do but submit, and find some refuge, 
until the tyranny be overpast, and he can get back again. This 
kind of treatment often happens to secular men. Napoleon III., 
when he made his coup d^itat in 1851, seized many of the French 
generals, whose opposition he feared, and forcibly expelled them 
beyond the frontier. During this last week we read how Mr. 
Gordon and Mr. Walker of the C.M.8., and three Boman Catholic 
priests in XJ-ganda on Victoria Nyanza, were seized, plundelhsdl 
stripped of their garments, and placed in a vessel, and compelled to 
leave the country, and unwillingly abandon Uieir flocks. There 
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seems no question as to the facts, and the missionaries, British and 
French, had no choice in the matter. Sad as was the necessity to 
leave their flocks, they could not resist the superior force brought 
against them ; the shepherds were smitten, if not by death in this 
case, but by forcible exile, and the sheep scattered. The same 
thing has happened repeatedly any time during the last forty years 
in Abyssinia, both to Protestants and Roman Catholics. We can 
hardly imagine the sorrow, which good, earnest missionaries must 
have felt, when the shores of their adopted country faded in the 
distance, and they could too accurately imagine the perils and 
sufferings of the poor native converts. Having done his own duty, 
he can comfort himself with the reflection, that the Lord cares for ! 
His own children; that the whole history of the Church tells 
us how persecution strengthens a ilsing church, and brings out 
strength of character. 

** Sanguis mortynim Semen Ecclesim.** 

The third combination of circumstances is the most painful, and 
on which the thoughts of friends of missions must be fixed. A> 
flourishing church is founded, and a persecution is commenced, 
rendering the situation of the missionary one of extreme danger, 
and tempting a half-hearted man to seek safety by flight ; but here 
the problem divides itself : 

(i) Shall he fly mtA his flock? or (2) leave them to take their 
chance, and save himself and family ? 

Let us think out both alternatives. 

Our Lord, in Matthew’s Gospel^ says, “When they persecute 
you in this city, flee ye into another.” This does not imply, that 
the pastor is to flee, and the sheep left to be killed. Poter was 
among the hearers of our Lord on this occasion, and we shall see 
further on how he applied it. But if pastor and flock can both 
escape, no blame can attach. Wo read how, 348 a. 1)., TJlfilas, 
Missionary Bishop among the Goths, north of the River Danube, 
during a heavy persecution, determined to withdraw himself and 
his flock from its range to the south bank of the river. He settled 
in Mmsia, at the foot of Mount Heamus, in the country now known 
as Bulgaria. In Africa it may be possible, that a missionary 
labouring among Nomad tribes should remove his flock from 

E ersecution, and seek a quiet life elsewhere. In Europe, we know 
ow the Moravians fled from Roman Catholic persecution in 
Bohemia to Saxony, and founded Hermhut, how the Huguenotfi 
fled from persecution in France to England, and the Pilgrim 
Fathers fled from England to North America : the whole Church 
fled together. 

But in the second alternative, when the European missionary, 
losing heart, or fearing for his family, deserts his people (we 
put case hypothetically), what shim be said? Our Lord, in 
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John’s Gh>spel, saysi ^'But he that is a hireling, and not the 
** shepherd, whose own the sheep are not, seeth the wolf coming, 

and leaveth the sheep and fleeth, and the wolf catcheth and 
« slaughtereth the sheep.” 

Peter must have heard these words also. It is narrated how 
thirty years later he fled from Borne to escape death at the hands 
of Nero. About six miles out of the walls on the Appian Way he 
met his Lord proceeding to Rome, imd carrying His cross. The 
Apostle cried out, ”.Domine quo vadis?” “Lord, whither goeth 
‘‘Thou?” The reply was,- “B^mam itcrum crucificari;” “To 
“ Rome again to bo crucified.” The humbled sinner turned bach 
at once to Rome, and submitted to his fate, and in token of deep 
humility was crucified with his head downwards. On the spot 
connected with this legend now stands a chapel, and often as I visit 
Rome, I never fail to find my way to it, for it conveys a lesson to 
all time, that no man, who has put his hand to the plough, should 
turn back. Peter was a fisherman from the Sea of Galilee, and 
yet was not unwilling to die with, and for, strangers to his race 
and language at Rome. The European should not grudge the 
same sacrifice for the inhabitants on the shores of the lakes of 
Equatorial Africa. 

In the next generation Polycarp suffered martyrdom at Smyrna, 
at the age of ninety or more, and it is recorded, that by his death 
he shielded his congregation from further persecution. Cypriani 
Bishop of Carthage, in the Decian persecutions in 250 a.d., had 
been compelled for a time to seek safety in retreat, but in 253 a.d. 
he returned to his post, and suffered martyrdom. Alban, an 
Englishman,, ref used to save himself by denying the Faith, and 
suffered martyrdom at Venilam in Hertfordshire, 304 a.d. Augus- 
tine, Bishop of Hippo, in North Africa, died at his post during the 
siege of that city by the Vandals, in 430 a.d. In 7S5 Boniface, an 
Englishman from Devonshire, but the apostle of Burgundy, was 
killed by a mob, while engag^ in his labour of trying to convert 
the Pagans in Friesland. 

To descend from things spiritual to things secular, we read how 
Gordon of Khartoum had many opportunities of personal escape 
from that beleaguered city, but he declined to abandon his native 
troops and their families, and he fell with them, and is covered 
with undying glory, as the man who was staunch and unselfish. 
Among our forces at Sudkin there are negro regiments, brought 
together and trained, and commanded by English officers : it would 
be inconceivable, that in an hour of peril &e officers could retire 
on board the ships, and leave their soldiers to their chance ; but in 
what way does a Christian Church so far differ from a military 
regiment ? The converts have been brought together, trained, and 
Daptized by the European missionary. He must show them the 
way how a Christian lives, and, as Havelock said to Outram at 
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Lncknow : Gome and see how a Christian dies.” In the Indian 
Mutinies of 1857 many district officers could. have escaped, had 
they forgotten their duty to Uieir Government, and many, with 
their wives and children, died at their posts. 

In this heroism and self-abnegation consists the unique greatness 
of the Christian character, and any practical deviation from the 
golden rule of *Mying with their flock*’ would indicate a great 
weakening of the flbre of the Christian missionary. It is not 
within the bounds of probability, that any fear of death would 
have induced Bishop Patteson and John Williams to desert their 
poor sheep in the Southern Islands just at the moment, when their 
presence to sustain, comfort, and maintain them in the Faith, was 
most needed. In the Korea, Annam, and many parts of the world, 
we read, how Roman Catholic missionaries have perished with 
their converts, or submitted to a state of hopeless imprisonment and 
ill usage, like the poor priests and nuns of the Austrian Mission to 
the Suddn, who have been so long in the power of the Mahdi, if 
they are still living. 

The death under such circumstances is a blessed martyrdom : we 
must be cautious not to use this phrase too freely. A man is said to 
be a martyr to the gout, or any other disease, as a conventional 
phrase ; but it is not right to say, that a missionary who perishes 
from disease, like Bishop Parker, or is killed for purely political 
reasons, like Bishop Hannington, is a martyr. His death was 
not brought about by a witnessing for the Faith. Had Joseph 
Thomson, the African traveller, pushed on from Kavirondo to the 
TJ-Sogo country, he would probably have suffered the same fate, 
but not have been called a martyr for trying to enter the kingdom 
of Mtesa by the back door. The history of the Church tells us, 
what a martyr is from the time of Cyprian, and Ignatius, and 
Polycarp, to the time of Cranmer, one who dies sooner than deny 
His Loiri, either by word, or by deed in deserting the post entrusted 
to him. There may be many good men who have not the Grace of 
thus enduring to the end, for it is a special Grace. Aged priests 
and strong men have swerved from the trial, succumbed, or fled, 
while young girls and^ men of ordinary type, with nothing of the 
hero or saint in their outward appearance, have testified unto 
death. We are approaching a peri^ of trouble in Africa. The 
young missionary should count the cost, and look upon a violent 
death as one of the contingencies, which he must be prepared to 
face. Per erueem ad lueem. 

A young missionary named Amot, who had been many years 
alone in Africa, last January closed his address to the &)yal 
Geographical Society, in my presence, as follows : If they give 

me honour, I shall let them see that all honour belongs to Thee. 
** The one reason for my success in Africa woe the reality of the 
** preeenee and power of Ood with me night and iayl* 
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1 baTO alluded to the word ** and some further remarks 

are required. After a careful consideration of the subject for many 
years, 1 have come to the firm conviction, that a missionary in 
Equatorial Africa, East or West, at a distance of, say, fifty miles 
from the coast, diould not he encumbered with a. family. He is 
like the capta^ of a ship, the soldier on a campaign, the explorer 
of unknown countries, and should not be weakened in the hour of 
peril by personal and home considerations, calculated to unneire 
him. . Women are quite as dauntless, quite as full of high 
enthusiasm as men ; hut in savage countries they are exposed by 
the law of Nature to a double form of death, not only the death 
by the sword or the stake, which, as history tells us, they are ready 
,to meet as unflinchingly as their brothers ; hut they are exposed to 
the risk of a worse death, i.a. a life of shame. It appears to me 
to he wicked on the part of a Committee to expose them to such 
contingencies. China, Japan, India, S^a, South Africa, the 
littoral of East and West Equatorial Africa, are fields suitable for 
women’s work, and that work is abundant : but it should be a rule 
absolute, that as regards Equatorial Africa, no woman should be 
allowed to be sent to a station in the interior. Independent of the 
dangers above- alluded to, it is a cruel thing to send young wives to 
undergo the perils of maternity far from all reasonable comforts. I 
have seen a procession, as it were, of young women pass from the 
Committee-room into AMcan graves, with no possible advantage as 
regards mission-work to compensate for the frightful sacrifite of 
life. 

Prayers are offered. weekly in some churches for the safety of our 
missionaries in Africa. Is that sufficient? The very object of 
missions is to convert the heathen, and build up native churches ; 
we should pray, that these poor converts may he strengthened in 
the day of toial ; and that the missionary, the prolongation of whose 
short span of life is a small matter, may have Grace given to him 
to do his duty in the moment of extreme necessity, and witness 
a good confession. 

THOU FAITHIUL UimL DEATH, AND I vmX GIVE THEE 
“THE OBOWX OP UPE.” 


Chureh-Wark, FAtnunry i%th, 1889. 
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X. 

BROTHERHOODS AND SISTERHOODS IN THE 
MISSION-FIELDS. 

A GBEAT deal has lately appeared in print on the ahoye subjects in 
relation to the home-ministry. With regard to that I have nothing 
to say, except to express my aversion to any form of vow to the 
Lord of ceKbacy for a term of years, or for lifetime, and to any 
scheme of possible absolution from such vows by a Bishop, or 
anybody else. A vow should not be rashly, and without good 
cause, made, but if made ex animo^ it should be kept: Better 
V it is, that thou shouldest not vow, than that thou shouldest vow, 
*'and not pay.” My remarks apply exclusively to the foreign 
Mission-field, nor would I place on the volunteers for that portion 
of the Lord’s service any burden, which they ought not in equity 
to bear. I ask no more than that, which was demanded from the 
fellows of colleges in former years, that for a stipulated term of 
years, say ten from the date of their entering upon their ordination, 
they should not marry. After the ago of, say, thirty-three, they 
should he free to do as they may wish. As regards the woman- 
worker in the field, on her 1 would place no limit of time at all. 
I must leave it to her conscience after a perusal of I. Cor. vii. 34 : 
it will bo the sure test, how far she has consecrated the wholo of 
her youthful talents, time, energies and opportunities, to the work 
of the Lord. Ton years of adult single life may be to her a blessing 
also, and increase her usefulness in many ways. 

Any one, who has dwelt, as 1 have, twenty-five years in daily 
contact with missionaries, must know how large a portion of the 
missionary’s wife’s time is taken up in her domestic cares, and hoW 
for long-recurring periods she can do nothing; aheolutely nothing^ 
for the Mission ; how long illnesses entail separation, abandonment 
of the field, sometimes accompanied by her husband, whose careei 
is cut short just at its commencement. I shall recur to this subject 
further on. I wish to impress upon the young missionary, that in 
undertidLing family-cares in extreme youth, below the age above 
alluded to, he is doing what is manifestly wrong, and unworthy of 
his high calling. Nobody forced him to come out to undertake 
the glorious profession of preaching the Gospel : he chose it, or in 
nuiny cases the Lord chose him : in the presence of his fellows he 
avowed, that he bad been called to the work. Now, the work 
requires self-consecration, self-denial, a readiness to go where he is 
ordered, to live out in tents or in rude huts, to bear hardship like 
a good soldier, to spend and be spent, to be content with a little ; 
to set the example to native friends, native converts, and native 
oatecUsts, of the great law of self-sacrifice; dwelling in their midst; 
Jn some oases wearing their dress, sharing their simple tm with 
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them on the road, on the river, in the hut, in the tent; speaking 
their language as one of them, and being all things to them. Such 
is the high duty of the young evangelist : he gives the flower of 
his youth, the undivided freshness of his faculties, he cares for 
nothing in the fullness of his zeal but the Lord’s work. The men 
of the world meet him on the road, and mark him in his humble 
residence, and recognize all the signs of the evangelist ; it is true, 
that the young soldier, the young magistrate, and the young mer- 
chant, by the necessity of their position, keep clear of family- 
entanglements, and give their hoarto to the service of their earthly 
employer, with a view to get themselves forward in the world, to 
put by economies for middle life and declining years. They would 
deem it madness to encumber themselves with a family until they 
saw a way to support them : is the missionary to fall to a lower 
level, not only to cramp his means of usefulness, and his power to 
discharge his duties, but to be a burden to the great Society, that 
Muds him out, and is unwillingly forced to squander their resources 
in the support of useless wives and unnecessary children, who 
ought not to have come into existence ? 

It is interesting to quote the opinions of two very competent 
members of the Indian Civil Service on this subject. 

Sir W. Hunter remarks that 

“ A fresh impulse has arisen from the prirato efforts of small fraternities 
** animaW by a highly concentrated devotion. These little communities bring 
** to tbeir work the highest culture of the West, and also that type of ascetic 
“zeal and self-renunciation, which in India from the time of BCiddha down to 
** the latest movement of Hinduism or Islam has always been the popular idea of 
** missionary life : without some show of self-sacrifice th0 Hindu will not helmo 
“ m th§ sincerity of the messenger or the U'uih of the message, A man with a 
** wife and half a dozen children may be a pleasant sight in an English parsonage, 

but is a standing absurdity in a heathen Mission-home.'* 

It is obvious, that this is going too far in one direction : 
we are not asking the missionary to lead a celibate life, but we 
are pointing out to young men below thirty-three, that it 
would be wise to postpone their marriage so as to secure the success 
of their consecrated work. Whether they marry at thirty-three, 
or at what has been the favourite time in past yehrs, twenty-six, 
the result of olive-branches will be the same. I remember once in 
India talking over the subject with a German missionaiy, his reply 
went to the point : “ I married ” he said, ** at the age of forty, ahd 
had twelve children ; if I had married at twenty-three, I could 
hardly have had* more ; ” in fact, missionaries are a very prolific class. 

Sir Bartle Frere, in his book on Indian Missions, seems to go to 
extremes in the other direction, and is opposed to brotherhoods 
altogether^ He writes thus : , 

** No doubt there are times, when any prudent soldier of the Cross should be, 
** like Paul, unencumbered by any worldly ties, however dear and sacred, a^ the 
** energy of some is due to entire freedom from all calls of domfstic and sodal 
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** dttty ; bat in the long ran, and looking to tbe majori^ of cases, the whole of 
** the work, which the Christian Church has to do, my opinion is decidedly against 
ceUhate agency. Celibacy enters largely into the teaching of all false creeds ; 
it springs from the weak, not the strong* side of poor human nature ; it is held 
•* in high honour by the vulgar, accompanied in medimval legends by details of 
hair shirts, dirt, and discomfort, but it fails everywhere, ^one of the holy 
men in the Old Testament, or the saints in the New Testament, practised it” 

In reply to my honoured and lamented friend, I must add, that 
such is not the character of the celibacy now suggested. No one 
pretends to look at it, as a virtue, or a merit, but only a means to 
obtain an end, and a detail of administration. If any one were to 
put forward his celibacy as a sign of superior sanctity, he is 
evidently not qualified to be a missionary, and has failed to find the 
secret of Christian duty. When he has won his spurs by a dec^e 
of celibate activity, he will take his place, God willing, among the 
married pastors and fathers of the flock, and exhibit to the natives 
the blessings of a happy Christian family. 

Nor is evidence wanting of the happiness of the Community-life 
now recommended. I quote the opinion of a missionary of the 
Cambridge Mission at Dehli, 1889: 

** Of the blessings of our Community-life, both in its stimulus to devotion and 
in the mutual help and comfort, which each one receives from the rest, I need 
** hardly s^ much here. It is a life, to which I was accustomed during my 
** years in l^ndon before I came to India, and therefore one, to which I have a 
“ natural leaning, apart from its manifest superiority as a system of carrying on 
** missionary work in such a country as India. Those, who have not had experi- 
** ence of it, can have little idea of the blessing of united Communion, united 
** prayer, and occasional quiet days of devotion ; and after his daily round the 
** tired and harassed bazaar-preacher is cheered up, as he rejoins his brethren in 
« the evening ; and the itinerator after his lonely tour in the villages is sure of a 
“ hearty welcome home.” 

Two years ago, at the annual meeting of the Universities’ Mission 
to East Africa, I heard a young missionary use similar expressions 
in a sober strain of calm satisfaction, which convinced me of the 
reality of his feelings. I can realize these feelings myself. I 
spent ten years entirely alone, or with one or two celibate com- 
panions, in the midst of the people, over whose secular interests I 
had to watch. I remember how greatly the work was advanced 
by entire freedom from family and social duties and cares, how 
subjects of doubt could be discussed earnestly and thoroughly, how 
before the dawn I was in the saddle surrounded by the natives, 
who came to accompany me, how my heart went out to them, 
because were the eoU olyecU of my intereet : if such were the 
case in Community-life, or solitary life, while employed on earthly 
business, how much more, when the heart is given to spiritual 
business by spiritually-minded men ! 

Another point of view is the sad waste of female life. I have 
seen a procession of young wives, passing from the Committee- 
room to useless graves in East Afnca within two or three years 
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after their arrival in the country. This toachea n^n another side 
of the question ; obviously on Mcount of the climate and sur- 
roundings of that country, no missionary, whether old or young, 
dbould married at all. A late Bishop wrote in 1886 : 

** Mn. ’■ illnsM, and Mrs. ’a late danraons confinement, make him 

« liring once more the maniage-qnestion forward. Thinka now, that he did 
** wrong in consenting to newlj-married ladies going as far as — , and now 

withdraws it, and fm conscientioosly bonnd to protest against such ladies pro* 
** oeeding beyond . Will not, therefore, consent to a clergyman taking a 

newly-married wife beyond those limits; and, as he has no authority over 
•• laymen, must refuse to acknowledge any layman who does so.’* 

What makes tho subject more grotesque is, that a young 
missionary lately started a new idea of associated evangelists 
to conduct work on much more 'economical methods and, of 
course, celibates; but, while his plans were maturing, he met 
a young girl, married her, and took her out into the association. 
On the West Coast of Africa the pioneer-missionaries of three 
Societies have taken out young wives into deadly climates, entirely 
unprovided with suitable habitations and ordinary comforts, and 
look round for commendation of excited religionists in Exeter Hall, 
as leaders of Faith-Missions, or rather of Folly-enterprises. We 
have again to consider the danger, to which female life and honour 
are exposed in solitary advanced stations, which ought to have 
been occupied by men alone. How much anxiety was felt two 
years ago in Eastern Equatorial Africa to rescue ladies during the 
time of the revolt against the Germans, some of the ladies being 
incapacitated for movement by the state of their health, or their 
babies. The question is asked, Why were they there f ” Would 
women bo found, especially young wives, in campaigns such as that 
of tho Crimea or the invasion of Abyssinia P Why should soldiers, 
sent out to Qght the Loril’s battles, encumber themselves P I have 
received letters i^m missionaries in the African fields, stating that 
the presence of young wives was not only useless as regards mis- 
sionary work, but dangerous. It is all nonsense to say, that the 
presonco of children in missionary work aids the prosecution of the 
work of evangelisation. One enthusiastio missionary’s wife tells 
us, that peace was immediately made betwixt belligerent natives at 
the sight of a mother and her baby. If that were the case, we 
should have to go to the other extreme, and rule that no unmarried 
missionaries, or barren wives of rmssionaries, or missionaries, whose 
toiilios are grown up, diould be allowed. A well-known Bishop, 
in America, goes a stop farther, and counts all the children among 
tho effective force of his Mission. We start at the information, 
that a new missionary was bom.hst night. I heard with astonish- 
ment two remarks made in committee bv missionaiy secretaries : 
(1) that the Missionaries came generally mm a stratum of society, 
where the sexes married at puberty ; (z) that missionaries in non- 
Bniopean oountries ought to be maixmd as a safeguard against 
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possible unchastity.’ I distinotty condemn, and repudiate, both 
these arguments. Many missionaries come from the same stratuiU 
of society as the officers of Her Majesty's Army, Navy, and Civil 
Services, and as regards the latter argument the numerous sad cases 
of moral lapses, which we have to deplore, occurred, without ex- 
ception, in the case of widowers or married men. Of the brave 
band of celibate missionaries in India and Africa, I have never 
heard, in spite of close inquiry, of a single discreditable story, 
either of concubinajce, or a quasi-marriage with a heathen. Another 
view of the case is the family-embarrassment, which it causes. 
England is becorje strewed with ** returned empty bottles,” men 
who have turned back from the plough, forgotten their first love, 
because their wives were sick. I have heard orders passed in com- 
mittee to send for missionaries from distant stations in the field to 
come home to England to their sick wives. Even Bishops are not 
free from this weakness. One Colonial Bishop left his duty, 
because his wife was sick, and another because his daughter was 
dying. Even the duties of children to their parents are exag- 
gerated in the case of missionaries. I read of missionaries leaving 
their field to visit a sick parent after only two years’ absence. We, 
who haVe been, about ten years at a stretch away from our homes, 
and have received the sad news, sent by telegram or letter, of a 
parent’s death, know what the sorrow means, but cannot justify 
the desertion of the duties of life and the spiritual duties, through 
an exaggeration of human affections, more especially, when it is 
done at the expend of a miesionary society. In the annual reports 
I read of husbands leaving important stations, abaiidoning their 
flocks, to accompany a wife homo at the expense of a Socioty. 
How many a public servant in India has asked for a week’s leave, 
and taken his family down to the nearest seaport, and commended 
them to the care of friends, never perhaps after to seu them again, 
and manfully returned to his duties, which, though secular, were 
his life-duties? And some missionaries have done so, and even 
done more. Bishop Hannington, and Bishop Stcere, and Bishop 
Tucker, feeling themselves called to perilous duty, wore not un- 
willing to do what Lord Napier of Magdala, and Lord Wolsolcy, 
and many other brave soldiers, have done, and what every officer 
of the Navy of all ranks does, viz. left their families at home. It 
is a comfort to think, that the Church of England has still a fund 
of devotion and godly enthusiasm, on which it can draw. And 
many missionaries have done likewise, but all are not worthy of 
the high office. Does the foolish young man, who, at the age of 
twenty-six, takes on himself such responsibility, look forward 
twenty years, when he will be only forty-six ? I have heard men 
in early middle age pleading for an extra grant for education of 
children. One missionary told me, that he married on the very 
day of his ordination, and he seemed to think, that he had done 
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a ole^er thing in becoming SatirmiuM it at the sami; 

time. Setting aside the extreme improvidence ^m a worldily 
point of view, it is not mission-service : there is notlung of the grace 
of self-denial and self-sacrifice. In the Acts of the Apostles, in 
the early history of the Christian Church (before the introductioii 
of the enforced celibacy of the Boman Church), we find nothing to 
warrant the idea, that a man must be married to be a missionary. 
If the young aspirant to the high office cannot rise to the level of 
his vocation, is not equal to the task, and ccnsiders matrimony 
a necessary ingredient of Oospel-preaching, he had better select 
some other profession. Such Bentiments are unworthy, and show 
an absence of a true feeling on the subject of Missions. 

The Missionary Societies’ annual reports and periodicals bear 
testimony to the prevailing weakness (shall I say *‘ ;3ffeminacy”?) 
of the period. I read all, and make extracts, in my eaxmest study of 
the Mission subject, of its wants and its weaknesses, its triumphs 
tmd its failures ; some extracts are sad, some ludicrous. I must give 
some, as they lie before me, that my readers may unde^wtand, how 
the grand stoij of the Gospel to the Heathen is inteiTupt^ by 
perpetual harping on the ^e and bab^ ” theme. No one but a 
member of a Missionary Committee could imagine the state of fiffiurs. 
A missionary writes that '^he must have a larger allovfimbe, be- 
cause he has two grandmothers and a baby to feed.” No seculai: 
employ^ could have been so deficient in conception of. the ridiculous 
as to write thus. In a really interesting account of the German 
Leper-Asylum at Jerusalem, and excellent remarks about the 
spiritual state of the poor sufferers, we come to this bathos : ” On 
'*the 9th of February we were rejoiced with the birth of a little 
** son, and gave him &e name of John.” We have only to imagine 
a clergyman announcing from the pulpit, that his wife had been 
confined. Another report runs : During the year ” I have baptized 
two infants, a little daughter of our own, and the child of a 
” Christian teacher.” The report was of work done among Jews. 
Why chronicle the baptism of two Gentile infants P So entirely 
in the American missions is a man supposed to be entitled to the 
company of a wife, that a husband is described ” as with rare self- 
denial holding the fort alone.” In High Church Missions the 
brethren in the field beg the Home-Committee to send out an 
additional ” priest,” but to the German Missions thejr ask for a 
Geschwister,” a married pair, or ”a brother and sister.” In 
American reports the demand is for ”frai]ies ” : the Goml cannot 
be preached without the comfort of wife and children. Full details 
are given of the arrangements for the movement of these families ; 
the birth and death of a baby seems to excite more interest, and 
certainly happens much oftener, than the conversion of a heathen* 
We have long accounts in some reports of a ” little Jack,” sad 
words oYer the death of a ” little l^bbie ” : domestio events me 
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chronicled with painful detail. How astonished the governor of a 
pzovince, or a military commander, would be to receive from his 
subordinates such details of domestic life ! It seems to argue an 
absence of better stuff to chronicle, when a man turns to his 
nursery : what shall be said of the compilers of the report, when 
' they insert such stuff ? It is an insult to the serious readers of a 
missionary report, and accounts for their lack of popularity ; it is 
not, that sympathy is not felt for brethren, who are sick or bereaved, 
but such things should be kept out of the public despatches, as not 
bearing on the great subject of Missions. 

I give another extract, not older than 1888 : 

** Mr. and Mrs. — and baby returned to , and immediately went back 

** to England, and left this week, and the Committee has the great satisfaction of 
« knowing that they all recovered their health since their arrival in England.” 

Imagine any secular Government carried on on such principles, 
and think of the scorn of the atheist, and the contempt of the 
Boman Catholic missionary, at the style of such notices, the gravity 
of which the compiler of the report hardly seems to realize ; as in 
missionary reports all facts, that tell against the Mission, are sys- 
tematically ignored, the devotion of the above missionary was 
presumably deemed creditable. 

And, when a Committee of Management tries to enforce stricter 
rules, gently to draw the reins tighter, when it suggests to a 
missionary, that he should not leave his post to accompany a sick 
wife to England, when it objects to send out at the expense of 
the Society children of a certain age, who will have to be sent 
back again in a few years at the expense of the Society, every kind 
of remonstrance is made. I received only last December a letter, 
a copy of which I insert : I neither know the writer, nor the case, 
nor did I take the least notice of it, but the writer is certainly 
a missionary. I am violating no confidence, and I quote it only 
to' indicate the spirit : . 

** I am sure you would not do a harsh or cruel thing in cold blood in the name 
** of Religion : yet your Committee has forbidden my brother to bring out his 
** only son, because that boy is four years old. Every one knows that up to eight 
this climate is safe. Can you tell me what riglit you have to interfere with the 
tenderest heart- ties, and make a rule for a missionary, that you know your own 
rector would think you mad to propose to him, or to one of his curates P 
** Why should you lay a heavy burden on us in the field, which you dare not 
** to touch with your own fingers P If money be wasted on luxuries, will money 
** be blessed that you save, if the hire of labourers, which is kept back, crietn 
in the ear of the Lonl of Sabnotli P The mother’s heart is wronened, the father 
** is driven against his will ; the heartiest tender love is trifled with, and all for 
** wliatP Who originated the scheme P Why was it not pressed in other cases P 
** I am sure, that tlio insistiiuce of this rule is unjust, unkind, and unnecessary : 

** it must be cancelled. 1 now ask, that my foiu'-yeurs-old child’s passage- 
money be refunded to me a matter qf right ! ” 

Docs not tliis read, as if the Committee had robbed this indignant * 
dcclaimcr of his paternal inheritance, though in reality it had lifted 
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him up from a humble position of life, taught him Latw and Greek 
at a preparatory school, trained him at a college, fed and clothed 
him, given him a title for ordination, paid for his canonicals, his 
outfit, and supported him and his family. It is clear, that in many 
cases domestic ties quite outweigh all consideration of self-sacrifice, 
gratitude, and even honesty. To have sent that child out, and 
brought it back in a few years, would have cost more than the 
united collections of six English parishes for the purpose of evan- 
gelizing the Heathen. 

We have fallen from our high standard of the Mission-idea. It 
is often forgotten, that this is the second time, that the Lord has 
called upon the British Islands to take a foremost part in the 
Evangelization of the Non-Christian World. At a period in History 
before Mahomet had arisen in Arabia, before the Church of Borne 
had commenced its evil course, before even Augustine had landed 
in Kent, Patrick had gone forth from the Clyde to Ireland and 
founded the Church there : after him Columba had left Ireland to 
found the great Mission-centre of Iona : after them Columbanus 
had gone forth to convert Burgundy, and Aidan to found Lindisfame, 
and bring Northumbria to Christ : after them came Wildebrond and 
Boniface : at a period when the North of Europe was as Heathen 
as Africa, and much more cruel, the men of the British Islands, of 
our own race, went forth in celibacy, in poverty, in suffering, to 
work with their hands to sustain life, never to see their homes 
again. Some portions of the type of these great Apostles has clung 
to the modern religious oitlers of the Church of Rome : the Protes- 
tant Missionary has fallen entirely from the ideal : he must have 
a wife at puberty, and a family, supported by the alms of the 
Churches: he mus^ have salaries, houses, comforts, conveyances, 
pensions, and thousands spent on the education of his children : he 
considers himself at liberty to be educated at the expense of the 
Churches, and spend a few years in the foreign field, and then for 
his own convenience, or because a wife, or one of his numerous 
children, is sick, to leave his flock and go home, and perhaps never 
return, ^cause something more comfortable is available in Great 
Britain. And yet the words of our Lord seem voiy clear : ‘‘He 
** that loveth his father or mother more than me, is not worthy of 
me.” '*No roan having put his hand to the plough, and looking 
** back, is fit for the kingdom of God.” Add to these Luke xiv. 26. 
This is just what our early Missionaries of the type of Columba 
and Boniface did : it is just what the modem degenerate type do 
not. In the report of one single Missionary Society for the year 
1889 I find hundreds of children of Missionaries clothed, fed, and 
educated for secular occupations at the cost of thousands of pounds 
collected as alms for the conversion of the Heathen. Hundreds 
might be converted by the expansion of our Missions, if our funds 
were not absorbed, wasted, misapplied, by this unjustifiable 
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ei^enditnie. What shall he thought of such expressions as this in 
Missionary Beports of last year? 

** Mr. — — lias fdt io retum home for a lengthened absenoe from the 

** Mission, as his wife’s health prednded her from joining him.” 

It may be asked, what kind of emolument, stipend, salary, 
subsistence allowance, by whateyer name called, does an ordinary 
missionary of one of the great Societies received In the Indian 
army, a second lieutenant receives 202 rupees montih; a lieu- 
tenant, 256 ; a captain, 415 ; his career in these grades lasts on 
an average twenty yean ; he finds his own outfit, passage-money, 
unless he comes out in a troop-ship ; he pays his own house-rent ; 
his wife and children have no i^owance ; after his deatti there 
is a small pension for them under certain conditions. 

In the Missionary Societies, where matrimony is allowed, a scale 
of something of this kind may be assumed : 

1. Three yean at a preparatory school or tnining college, 

free from all cost. 

2. Pocket-money, clothes, outfit, travelling in England. 

3. Passage-money : eveiy kind of expense paid. 

4. Bailway or travelling expenses in the missionary field. 

5. Books and Instructon in languages. 

b. Unmarried allowances, 144 rupees per mensem. 

7. House-rent, furniture, house servants, conveyances. 

8. Medical attendance. 

9. Outfit for wife, passage-money, additional furniture, 

toties queries. 

10. Additional married allowances, 63 rupees per mensem. 

11. Medical charges for confinement, surgical expenses, a 

repeating item. 

12. Allowance for each child, passage-money of sending them 

out to the field, when adults. 

13. Furlough, passage, allowances, to and fro. 

14. Children’s Home up to age of 16, final grant. 

15. Benewal of outfit, furniture, and conveyance on retum 

to field. 

16. Retiring allowance, closing grants, pension to widows. 

This is not the highest view of the subject, but it is a view, 
from which the subject ought to be regarded. Collections are 
made in churches under the influence of prayer: little children 
bring their pennies, and collecting-boxes are handed about: it 
is not right, that early marriages should bo tolerated, causing such 
intolerable expenditure. I repeat again, that I am not in favour 
of celibate Missions, and I wish -to sec the missionaries free froui 
vulgar cares, and with a decent sufficiency : but why should tliey 
marry while still so young? Why should they set up a wife and 
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six children any more than a carriage and six horses? Think 
of young widows, perhaps below twenty-five : in some cases they 
have never got out to the field, or done a stroke of missionary 
work, and yet the funds of the Society are saddled with a charge 
of (say) £50 for a lifetime. The number of children thus support^ 
amounts to hundreds. In some Societies no provision at all is 
made for the children of the worker, and the assistance of friends,, 
and private help is drawn upon: the de^rring of the date of 
marriage till after a period of ten' years’ service, or the attainment 
of thiity-three years of age, would greatly reduce this really most 
deplorable head of expenditure: and with regal'd to Church of 
England Missions, it must be recollected that with the increasing 
poverty of the home cl(*rgy, and the prospect of Disestablishment 
drawing nearer eveiy year, the burden of such charges will increase 
at a rate far exceeding that of the income, and cripple the means 
of usefulness. The number of recruits to the Mission-field from 
such Homes for missionaries’ children is comparatively small : it 
is asserted, that the average charge for inmates exceeds that of 
the average of institutions for the orphans of officers of the Army 
and other classes of society: and their veiy existence plays into 
the hands of those, who press the necessity of celibacy under 
vows in the foreign Mission-field, which, however objectiunable 
for other reasons, has at least the merit of economy. As it is 
now, vast sums contributed for the conversion of the heathen 
never get out of England : the real cure is, that every shilling 
should go into the field, that is sent for Missions, and that 
separate funds should be created, and distinct collections made 
for the home-expenditure. I anticipate the date, when contribu- 
tions will be labellbd, not to be spent in Homes for children, 
“ or any purpose not directly connected with evangelization of the 
“ non-Christian world.” And who can pretend that the main- 
tenance of a young family of a young couple of tender years 
can have any relation to the preaching of the Qospel ? It causes 
the enemy to scoff, it gives offence to friends: it is openly 
asserted, and not disputed, that many persons have become 
missionaries to enable them to marry early. The admission of 
a missionary to service, who is already buidencd with a large 
family totally unprovided for, seems a tempting of God's providence. 
The off-hand woy, in which matrimony is talked of as a necessity 
of existence, is an instance of the effeminacy of the age, and the 
absence of robust self-consecration. 1 heard a member of a com- 
mittee remark with regard to an agent of a missionary society, 
who had a sick wife in England, that it was wrong of the committee 
not to allow him to come home every year to comfort her, arguing 
that the duties of husband and wife wcin paramount to the duty 
'prevtomly aeeumed to preach the Gospel. If this be concedeUi 
absolute celibacy must become the condition of Mission service. 
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I here quote the words of one of the greatest of Uissionaries 
(Ca^ey); 

** Remember that the money, which yon will expand, is neither oure, nor yonre, 
** for it has been consecrated to God,- and erery nnnecessary expenditure will he 
« robbing God, and appropriating to unnecessary secular uses, what is sacred, 
** and consecrated to Gnmt and hu canse.*’ 

Missionary funds are in their very circnmstances the most sacr^ and im« 
** portant of anything of this kind on £arth.*’ 

1 am glad to read distinct evidence of a reaction. 

The following Circular has been issued regarding the scheme for 
Associated Evangelists : 

« Church Miesionary Society, March, 1890. 

** The Committee hare sanctioned a scheme for the employment of bands of 
** Associated Evangelists, Lay and Clerical, who, living tether, could he main- 
** tained at a comparative!]^ small cost to the funds of the Mciety. 

‘‘ The scheme necessarily implies, that the mewUterc qf the hand should ha ; 
** unfnarried, and none should join who eonUmplata early marriage. At the 
** same time the Committee do not require any pledge of cmibacy. Should any 
** member of the hand, after experience, desire to change his state in this respect» 

** the Committee will be prepaid to bring him home. 

** The millions of India being scattered in villagee, that empire affords special 
** facilities for the employment of such an agency. One band is already at work 
** in the Nuddea distnet of Bang&l ; other centrm have been selected, and will be 

occupied as soon as possible. 

** The Committee have sanctioned similar schemes for O^lon and China. 

** Each band will be under the leadership of air experienced clei^man, and 
** there is no reason why any members of the band should not be in Iloljr Orders, 

« nor why Lay graduates of the Universities should not volunteer for this work. 

** But the scheme also affords a very favourable opening for men, who have 
** not had the advantages of a liberal education, but whose hearts the Lord has 
** stirred with the desire to be permitted to carry the glad tidings of Salvation to 
** the heathen. The qualifications in such men on which the Committee lay 
** sp^ial stress are: Real spirituality, with a vivid apprehension of a personal 
** union with Christ. An intelligent acquaintance with Holy Scripture, and 
** with Christian doctrine as there set forth, and a good knowled^ of the Prayer- 
« book and Articles, together with a hearty assent to them. Experience and 
** proved capacity in work for the spiritual (rood of others. Force of character 
** and powers of endurance. Satisfactory medical testimony as to physical fitness. 

The Committee will be glad to enter into communication with vonng men of 
** not less than twenty- two years of age, who- think themselves called by God to 
«• this special work.” 

Young missionaries actually in the field have voluntarily offered 
to share their home, and their allowances, with a like-minded 
brother, securing thus a friend and fellow-labourer without the 
distraction and obstruction, and weakening of purpose which 
necessarily accompanies the husband of a young wife, and very young 
children, in uncongenial climates. I allude with praise to a paper 
by Bev. A. Cliffo^, Secretary to C.M 8. in Bungal, which was 
read by him before the Calcutta Diocesan Conference, February 1 9, 
1889. No one could have expressed a stronger opinion in favour 
of ” Community Life as a Missionary Method ” tlian he has, and 
he states, that three young lay missionaries have already join^ an 
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ordained missionaTy in each a Community in a mral district^ and 
prepared for active evangeliaing work. Communities of women in 
suiteble places would be the complement to the above arrangement. 
It remains now for all Missionaj^ Societies to refuse absolutely to 
permit the marriage of missionaries before they have served ten 
years, or at least attained the age of thirty-three. How utterly 
reckless young people are may be illustrated by the intelligence 
which reached England only last month. No missionary assooia^ 
tions are more full of faith and zeal than the. China Inland Mission, 
and the Harley House Mission : they are zealous beyond their 
means, and their faith is more elastic than their banker’s account, 
^lonth after month it is recorded in their periodical organs that 
funds are wanting. There is no reserve fund, no guarantee, and 
no provision for the sick or the widow ; if the parent-association 
became embarrassed, the labourers in the field would starve, and 
yet two of the youngest members, the children of the leaders of 
the two associations in the Far East, have gone in for matrimony, 
and it seems to be a cause for rejoicing. It is possible, that 
Timothy, and Titus, and Luke, and Mark, and othor of Paul’s 
companions, may have been wishful to unite themselves to one 
or other of the sweet women, who ministered unto the Apostle, 
Phoebe, or Persis the beloved, or Triphena, or Triphosa, but the 
compiler of the Acts of the Apostles was occupied with the 
grandeur of his subject, and did not descend to the level of 
chronicling with joy the union of missionaries, or the birth of 
infants. In one missionniy periodical of this year I read how an 
enteiprisc to West Africa was ** crowned ” by the marriage of two 
of the missionaries. 

A man is much nipit! likely to make a good choice of a helpmate, 
when ho knows the work, which ho requires help in, than if 4n 
italu pupillari at the Hissionary College he asks the little girl, 
whom ho has mot in the Sunday-school, or the young person in the 
shop adjoining that of his father, to go with him. The Sisterhoods 
will, in duo course, supply such good helpmates, and there is no 
restriction on their age beyond their own sense. of duty to their 
Lord, or a special term of engagement made with their Society. 
In the first decade of missionary life sisters and brothers are more 
useful than husbands and wives. This remark was made to me by 
a lady in India more than thirty years ago, and I heartily endorse 
it. ihriscilla and Aquila indeed did exceptional service; but we 
want more of the type of Luke and Mary. Fewer Marthas, who 
are cumbered with domestic service, and none of the Hemas-type, 
who turn their back on the Mission-field, loving the present world 
in the shape of a sick wife, or a comfortable living at home. If 
men are really called to God’s spedal service in foreign parts, and 
are made so much of by admirers in Exeter Hall, they must just 
make a sacrifice of their lives and comforts. A conscript soldier 
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bos to pot off bis marriage until bis tern of aerrioe is over. It is 
idle to talk of saciifloe/’ when a missionaiy marries at the expense 
of a Missionary Society ten years earlier than his brother in soipe 
trade or profession at home can afford to do. Even down to tbe 
day that I write this, college-students do not hesitate to engage 
themselves. In a letter from India, I gathered, that some thou^t 
that by early marriage they were doing the right thing for the 
cause of Missions ; the evangdical name of the Church has become 
the laughing-stock of the High Church and flie Boman Catholics, 
to whom the work of the Mission is the jSrst, last, sols, life-hag 
object of their desire. 

These are not the words of one, who is ignorant of Mission- work, 
as exhibited in the field, or discussed ad tusussam in the committee- . 
room, nor of one who is hostile to, or contemptuous of the cause, 
buj^of one. who for nearly fifty years has studied the subject, not 
of pne Society, of one branch of &e Chnr^* of one Church, of one 
Hation, or of the Protestant Churches only, but in its entirety : 
who has read many volumes, and written many pages on the 
subject, which have been reprinted in Indian Europe, Australia, 
and America. We are come to the parting of the ways. Is it not 
a cruel thing to marry at an early age, and take a poor, thought- 
less, useless girl* to the Kongo, the Ni^r, the Masai country, the 
Victoria Kyanza, far up to Oaranganja in Central Africa, far from 
medical aid and ordinary decencies of civilized wives, entailing 
sickness, death, and waste of expenditure, leaving no results but 
untimely graves of young mothers, and poor children, and disconso- 
late widowers? Why not steer a mid&e course, reserving matri- 
mony to a later period, and a.more settled Mission-field ? 

Ckureh’-Work, London, Jviy, 1890. 


XL 

ON THE MISSIONARY POSITION IN EASTERN 
EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 

The political scramble for this region having temporarily come to 
an end by a division of the counl^ between Italy, Oreat Britain, 
Germany, and Portugal, it may be convenient to consider, how far 
the prospect of the evangelization of the natives has been advanced. 
The partition of Poland need never be alluded to again, as an 
instance of unscrupulous appropriation by the Strong of the country 
of the Weak. The late scramble for East Equatorial Africa cannot 
be surpassed on the score of cynical immorality by any act of 
annexation since the times of Genghis Khan and Attila. * ^e 
Germans executed Bushiri, and otiiers, as rebels, before the natives 
had found out, who tbe Germans were, whence they came, and 
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what they wanted. . This last queetion has yet to be answered, for 
it is not obvious, when the import of arms and liquor are forbidden, 
what profit the Germans, or British, or Italians, will make from 
their so-called colonies; it is quite clear, that Portugal, duriog 
two centuries of occupation, has made no profit whatsoever, though 
in the dark days of the past century she bad a freer hand than can 
be allowed now, to plunder, and kill, and use slave-labour. 

Indirectly missionary enterprises have gained : not that this was 
in the least the intention of the contending Powers, but the object 
of legitimate Missions has been greatly advanced. Let me first 
remove the notion, that there is any connection of pure honest 
Mission-work with nationality. In British India, which represents 
the truest type of tolerance and religious liberty, there are American, 
French, Portuguese, German, Swiss, Norwegian, Swedish, and 
Danish missionaries, as well as British : the State looks upon them 
all with the same impartial benevolence, interferes with none, asks 
no questions, enforces no orders, except the necessity of obeying 
the common law of the country, and makes grants for educational 
purposes to all indifferently on the same conditions, whether Pro- 
testant or Homan Catholic, British or alien. They may conduct 
their operations in the language which suits them best ; they may 
own lands, erect buildings, move to and fro just as they like ; no 
passports are asked for ; there is no jealousy of the Frenchman or 
the German on the part of the Briton ; no ejection of missionaries, 
as hM been the case of Mr. Jones of the London Missionair 
Society at Lifu in the Loyalty Islands by thet French ; no expul- 
sion of the whole Mission, as has happened to the British Baptists 
at the hands of the Germans at the Kamcruns in West Africa; 
no exclusion of French Roman Catholics, as is the case in this 
same German Colony; no practical extinction of religious schools 
by State laws of education, as has happened to the American 
missionaries at the hands of the French in the Gabun Colony in 
West Africa. It is as well, that these things should be recorded, 
and recollected, that in the British Colonies alone there exists 
absolute toleration, and Gallio-like indifference. 

Let us follow the coast of East Africa downwanls from Sudkiii 
in the Egyptian Protectorate to the mouth of the River Zambesi. 
Above Sudkin stretches North Africa; below the mouths of the 
Zambdsi extends South Africa. Eastern Equatorial Africa may be 
considered roughly to extend into the interior to an imaginary line, 
where its boundaries march with those of the Kongo State. The 
islands of Madagascar, 'Mauritius, Bourbon, Seychelles, and Eomoro, 
are geographically included in Africa, but are excluded from this 
survey, though they contain many important Missions, Protestant 
and Roman Catholic. 

At Sudkin there is a Roman Catholic Mission, and a missionary 
of the Church Missionary Society from Cairo was for some time 
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located there. Ifnch has not yet been done, bnt, if the road be 
opened to Berber on the NUe, this may become an important 
position. 

Farther down the Bed Sea is the so-called Christian kingdom of 
Abyssinia, now under the protection of Italy, with entire toleration. 
The Swedish Mission has long occnpied a station at Mknllo among 
the Bogos or Bilin, and now will expand. The F.ondon Society for 
the Conversion of the Jews has recommenced their operations 
among the Falasha Jews : the Homan Catholics have long had an 
active Mission among the Christians of the Abyssinian Church: 
the British and Foreign Bible Society supplies translations of the 
Scriptures in Amb&ric, Bogos, Tigre, and Faldsha, in addition to 
the old liturgical Ethiopian. At the mouth of the Red Sea, but 
on the Arabian side, is Aden ; here there is a Medical Mission of 
the Free Church of Scotland, and there is an unoccupied station 
of the Church Missionary Society. It is impossible to limit the 
capacities of this place as a missionary post, for on one side is 
Arabia in Asia, and on the opposite side of the narrow sea the 
great Eastern Horn of Africa, known as Somdli-land, occupied hy 
Homan Catholics, but not by any Protestant Mission, nor is the 
language represented by a Bible- translation : here is an opening for 
a new Mission. 

Passing southward into the Indian Ocean, we run along the coast 
of Galla-land, right down to the Equator. This coast is partly 
under Italian and partly British protection. All the three dialects 
of this language are represented by Biblc-translations : there is 
a Roman Catholic Mission, but no special Protestant Mission. The 
tribes on the extreme south, the Bararetta-Galla, come under 
the influence of the Missionaries stationed in the Protectorate 
of the British East Equatorial Company. In this region we have 
five Protestant, Missions, two British and two German, one Swedish; 
all of which owe their origin, directly or indirectly, to two ancient 
German missionaries of the Church Missionary Society. The two 
British Societies, the Church Missionary Society and the United 
Methodists, were planted by the hand, or under the eye, of the 
two heroes. Krapf and Rebmnn, the former of whom hod been 
prevented from establishing himself in Abyssinia, and had been 
providentially guided to the then unknown Island of Mombasa, 
one degree south of the Equator, where he formed in 1844 that 
famous Mission, which gave the impulse to the discovery of the 
great Alpine lakes and snow-capped mountains in the n^gions north 
and south of the Ef|uutor. Stninge to say, Afiiraus were conveyed 
to Bombay to be trained, and later on they were brought buck 
to Mombasa as “ Bombays,*’ to convert their own people. 

The Church Missionary Society has extended its stations in two 
distinct lines : one with its base on Mombasa extends westward 
through the British sphcrOi with its most westerly station at 
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Ghag(^, or Hodii, in fhe German sphere. It is preparing for 
a spring northwari to Kavirondo, within the British sphere, 
at which place the steamer Ihrothjf Stanley will in due time 
convey the missionaries in a few hours across Victoria Nyanza 
to the extreme point of the second chain of stations, 

which, with its base at Zanzibar, extends through the German 
sphere to the south-east comer of the Victoria Nyanza at Usambfro 
and Nasa, whence at the present moment the only communication 
t^. the station of Kubaga, the capital of U-Oanda, is by frail native 
boats across the broadest expanse of the lake. It is possible, that 
this second chain of missions will in course of time be abandoned, 
and the operations of the C.M.S. be restricted to the British sphere, ' 
and the vast re^ons beyond, which are naturally included in the 
Diocese of the Bishop of Northern Equatorial Africa. The languages 
at present used by the G.M.S. are Swahili, Nyika, Eaguru, Gogo, 
Oanda, all of which are represented by Bible-translutions. Other 
languages are being made known. The prospects of this Mission 
arc truly magnificent, and all the political events of the last year 
have worked in the favour of its legitimate missionary rec^uirements. 
The eine qud non and eummum Sonum of the true missionary is 
to be let alone. He asks nothing of the Civil Government, but 
peace, a realm of law, and tolerance in all things, religious and 
educational. These requirements seem so simple, but I write 
advisedly, that it is only in British India, out of all the regions 
of the world, that these requirements are supplied ; there is there 
no Priest-law, no Mob-law, no State-Church, no Public Instruction- 
law, no Police regulations, no jealousy of aliens, to impede the 
true-hearted missiona^. In the British sphere of influence in 
Eastern Equatorial Africa the same essential elements of liberty 
are guaranteed. May Providence sustain and preserve them ! 

In genuine friendship with the C.M.S., the British United 
Methodists carry on their restricted but useful labours. Their base 
is Jomvu, on the Mombasa harbour, whence their stations extend 
northwuids to Golbanti, on the river Tana, and there they come 
into contact with the Southern Galla, alluded to above. 

One of the German Societies is from Neukirchen, in the Rhine 
Provinces, and it is intended, that it should work northwards from 
the Ijamu basis, and estiiblish itself among the tribes of the Wa- 
Pukomo. They have hanlly as yet got into their position, as they 
have only an existence of five years, but their stations are at Lamu 
on the coast and Ngao on the north bunk of the river Tana. The 
other German Society is from Bavaria, and works from Mombasa 
us a basis northwards, with a view of dwelling among the Wa- 
Kumba. Theirs is a day of small things, and small missions, 
and perhaps it would have bebn wiser, if the German Lutheran 
Churches could have united to support one large German mission 
instead of a plurality of small ones. No doubt there were some 
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inecaneilable differences between the churches of Prussia, West- 
phalia, and BaTaria, which rendered such an amal^mation 
imp^ible. It is noteworthy, l^t they have crowded into the 
British sphere of influence. A Swedish mission has planted one 
station at a place called Kulesu, hut 1 only know of ite existence. 

Passiog southward, we enter the sphere of German influence, 
which extends from the eastern coast to the Lake Tanganyika 
on the westi and from the frontier of the British sphere at the 
Biver Umba to the frontier of the Portuguese sphere at Cape 
Belgddo. The islands of Zanzib&r and Pemba in these latitudes 
xre under British protection. 

The mission stations of the C.M.S. in this region have already 
been noticed, but the magnificent Mission of the Uniyersities 
of Oxford and Cambridge holds the foremost place. With their 
base at Zanxibar, they occupy within the German sphere two 
important centres: to the north Magfla, in the U-Sambara, and 
Bondei-land, and Masdsi and Newala at the extreme southern 
frontier on the Biver Bovuma. Beyond the German sphere, further 
south, there is another branch of this Mission, which will be 
notic^ further on. This excellent Mission, under the Bishop of 
Southern Equatorial Africa, has obtained a solid footing. It has the 
advantage, and the compensatory disadvantage, of being a ^*siogle 
mission” Society, with entire absence of experiences of other 
fields. It combines the interesting phenomena of brotherhoods, 
and sisterhoods, with absolute local autonomy and iudependence of 
any governing Committee at home. The Bishop is the supreme 
ruler. No provision is made for stipends, pensions, or individualism. 
The community is the unit. The languages used by this Mission, 
within the Geman sphere, are the Swahfli, the Bondei, and the 
Hakua, and the missionarieB have, since the days of Bishop Steere, 
a high repute for scholarship. The first two of these languages 
are represented byBible-translations, and the first by a considerable 
literatare; in the last some portions of the New Testament are 
in manuscript, and it is a mere question of time. 

At Dar-es-8aUm on the mainlandi a Protestant Society at 
Berlin has opened a Mission avowedly in connection with the 
German East Equatorial Commercial Company. It combines a 
hospital, apparently in part, or entirely, for Europeans, and the 
ministration of the Gospel to the German colonists. It has 
hitherto dung with fatal tenacity to the coast, though it is 
obvious that a real, evangelizing mission 'must dwell among the 
j^ple, and have as little connexion as possible with the secular 
Europeans, espedally as among these German colonists such senti- 
ments as the following are openly expressed. Having finally 
abandoned the Island of Zanzibar, it proposes to feel its way into 
the interior, and jdant out-stations. It is a fair logical expression 
( 1 ) to make Africa pay as a colony, the mines must be opened, 
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and the culture of new products encouraged ; (2) the climate 
does not permit of European field-labour; (3) there are abundance 
of natives, who could work if they chose, and must be made to 
do BO ; (4) therefore industrial schools must be started on a large 
scale to teach manufactures and agriculture; (5) the missionaries 
should manage such institutions, and place a little veneer of 
religion over a great deal of improved industrial capacity. This 
is the cloud on the horizon of East Africa: the carrying slave-trade 
has been, destroyed: there may be a greater e^ in store, 
Procdial slavery, or something different in name, but the same in 
reality, and the easy-going natives of Equatorial Africa may have 
as much reason to regret the arrival of the Germans, as the Karibs 
of South America had in past centuries the arrival of the Spaniards. 

Within the German and British spheres of influence, as definitely 
settled this year, are important Missions of the Roman Catholics. 
The German Government in its cynical contempt for all forms of 
religion, but fully alive to the danger of allowing French Roman 
Catholics to establish themselves in their so-called Colony, at once 
started a German Roman Catholic Mission, and located it at Pugu, 
on the coast ; it is still small, but is recruited from Bavaria, and 
will, under the sunshine of a paternal Government, expand ; then 
will come the question, whether the French missionaries should 
not be expelled from Gi rinan Colonies in East Africa as they have 
been in West Africa. The policy will be abominably wick^, and 
one which no British Government would over wish to put into 
practice, but it is quite on the cards, and from the German point of 
view may seem a necessity. In French Colonies small consideration 
is shown to Alien Missions from Great Britain or North America. 

It so happens, that there are two really excellent Roman 
Catholic Missions of many years’ standing within this region, 
one at Bagamoyo, opposite to Zanzibar on the coast, where the 
French missionaries, notably the late P^re Homer, have won an 
estimable reputation, as their methods were good, and they abstained 
from politics. They belonged to the congregations of Saint Eiprit 
$t Saint Cmr de Marie, Twelve years ago Cardinal Lavigerie, 
Bishop of Carthage, founded a new congrogatiou Notre Dame 
fAfrique with its headquarters at Algiers and Tunis, and sent 
a large detachment to Victoria Nyaiiza, and another to Lake 
Tanganyika, and a third detachment is now being sent to Lake 
Nyasa, a fourth is establishiKl on the Kongo, a fifth in the great 
Tripoli Sahara. They nnicluMl their destination, and their mis- 
sionaries have played an inqiort^mt part in the politics of TJ-Ganda. 
When they first started, I took the tronblo to go over to Tunis to 
have an interview with Cardinal r.iivigerio, iind beg him not to 
place his Missionaries at the same stations with the P^testants, as 
there was room for all, and the spoctnclo of British Protestants and 
French Roman Catholics quarreUiug in Central Africa reflected 
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upon their common Christiamty. His Eminence expressed his 
entire concurrence in the sentiment, bat he never act^ upon it ; 
and by the irony of fortune both the Mission-staffs were in 1888 
ejected from Rub&ga together, escaping in the same boat, the one 
Mission supplying the food, the other the conveyanceV and the 
year after both returned together, both dabbling top jmiich in 
politics, of the consequences of which we have not heora the end 

S t. It occurs to me, that the late compact between the British and 
Armans has put the Cardinal’s nose out of joint. He clearly dreamt 
of French ascendancy on both Tanj^anyika and Victoria, and it is 
noteworthy that, when Henry Stanley proposed to conduct the 
relief of Emin Pasha by passing through U-Oanda, the French 
Minister in London remonstrated, as such a course would be 
'prejudicial to the French Missions at Rubaga (“ Darkest Africa,” 
vol. i. p. 45). When the Cardinal, two years ago, started his anti- 
slavoiy cru^e, and proposed fortified stations dotted over the 
country under his friend Joubert, late one of the bodyguard of the 
Popo, those, who watched the game of chess in Africa, knew what 
he meant, when he tried to place these castles in position. At any 
rate it is all over now. These French Roman Catholic Missions 
will have a free hand for all legitimate Mission-work in the British 
sphere, and already Roman Catholic priests have arrived at Mombdsa 
to open new fields, and are welcome. Whether the German Govern- 
ment will be able to allow the French stations on Tangan^]^ 
where they will have opportunity of intrigue with the Belgian 
authorities, time alone will show. 

When we pass Cape Delgado, we enter the old Portuguese 
colony of the Ifozambik. All the coast down to the mouth of the 
River Zambesi has belonged to Portugal for many centuries, and 
very little use they have made of their opportunity, while they 
hod a free hand and open field. Their day has now passed. Like 
a fiy they have been brushed away from the River Zambesi by 
Great Britain, and an important protectorate has been establishea 
with Lake Hyasa as its centre. There is no question, that Cardinal 
Larig^rio was behind the Portuguese Government urging it on ; he 
is a kind of survival of the Middle Ages, when powerful Churchmen 
used Sovereigns as pawns to play the game of Rome : he has been 
ohNkmated again. His Roman Catholic Mission is welcome ; the 
truo uderance of the British Empire receives his advances with a 
aujperb oontempt, and gives him a free hand, so long as he acta 
ouiotly and hiwfully^ His Portugese allies must keep within 
tlioir ancient limits, and stew in their own juice. 

.The Protestant Missions on Lake Nyosa enjoy an excellent 
reputation. As all the Missions in the North British sphere can be 
traced back to the influence of Krapf, so in the Southern British 
sphere the great name of Livingstone is, as it were, the morning 
alar ol Christian ovangdisation. The Church of England, under 
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Bishop Uaokenzie, was first in the field ; then, after his death, the 
base of the Mission was tra^ferred to Zanzibdr^ and its work ^eie 
has' already been described ; still the heart of the missionaries went 
out to Lake Nyasa, and they did not rest, until they opened a 
branch at Lukoma, an island in the lake, with a steamer. This 
was a hazardous policy, and the end is not yet known, but the 
Mission has been, on the east coast of the lake, most successful. 
On the west coast is the well-known Mission of the Free Church of 
Sco^nd, with its headquarters at Bandaw6, and its base on the 
Zambesi River. Further down, on the east bank of the River Shir6, 
which connects the lake with the great river, is the Highland 
station of Blantyre, founded by the Established Church of Scotland. 
The languages used by these Missions are the Tao, Nyanja, Ngoni, 
and Nkondi, all of which are represented by Bible-translations ; 
there is a wealth of additional languages, which time will reveal, 
and the translators are gathering in new harvests. If Africa is 
to be converted, the Bible alone will do it. 

The much loved, and everywhere welcomed Moravian Missionary 
Society is this year preparing to open a new Mission within the 
German sphere at the head of Lake Hyasa on the highlands of 
Konde. ^ - 

On Lake Tanganyika, in addition to the French Roman Catholics, 
stationed on the north^ arm of the lake, are the stations of the 
London Missionary Society, on the west bank of the lake, and at 
the extreme south, where they have a steamer; they also have 
00 had a station at U-Rambo on the main roqd from Ujfji to 
Zanzibar. The strategical position of this mission is peculiar ; 
originally its base was on Zanzibar, but, when the so-called 
Stevenson Road was lined out from the northern point of Lake 
Byasa to the southern point of Lake Tanganyika, the base of this 
mission was shifted to the Zambesi ; various languages are used by 
this mission, but none are represented by Bible-translations. Here 
we have a great work for the future. 

Those, who can recollect the time, not very remote, when Burton 
started to discover Lake Tanganyika, Speke to discover Victoria 
Kyanza and the sources of the Nile, and Livingstone to discover 
Lake Nyasa, and found that old Ptolemy the geographer, and his 
medisBval successors, were not such blockheads c^er all, as armchair 
igeo^raphers had been pleased to call them, must indeed return thanks 
to Providence, that the germs of such healthy institutions have 
been planted in Africa. The object of the soldier is to kill, of the 
merchant to cajole and rob, of the colonist to exterminate, the 
ancient inhabitants of Africa ; the object of the missionary is to 
teach them the fundamental laws of honourable life, viz. to live 
with one cox^rt, cover their naked bodies, dwell in a humble yet 
decent hut, cluster in orderly villages, and support themselves by 
honest labour; this is followed by the turning of their hearts to 
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the true God, the development of their intellectual power by 
reli<^0U8 teachinp;, the telling them, thut they have souIh to bo 
saved, and that there is a Saviour waiting to bo gracious, and who 
died on the Cross for their Salvation, and lias sent His Holy Spirit 
to dwell among them, and win them buck from bad and cruel 
customs. This is the work of the good and holy inen and womtm, 
British, German, and French, Protestant and Roman Catholic, who 
have left their homes, and many of them died fr)rt)ie poor African ; 
and God’ji Clcssing will bo with each one fd tlu^m, and we are proud 
of them. While the great fight is going on, thoMooke^rs-on cannot 
discriminate between the colours and aocoutnunonta of particular 
regiments, who all march under the Standard of the Tiurnb. Wo 
must take a wide survcjy of human wcjakriesses and idiosyncracies, 
and, while firm in our own convictions, speak cliaritahly of others, 
so long as, like the good Fnmch Itoman Catholic Fathers at 
Bagamoyo, they stick to their own business. 

Major Yon Wissmann, German Adrninistnitor, who has in the 
short period of liis rule shed more African blood in J^last Kr^uatoriul 
Africa than all the Europeans together since tlut days of Noah, has 
been good enough to give us liis opinion of Missions; his worrls 
are quoted with commendation by the Catholic Mmiom^ a truly 
excellent monthly periodical published under tlio auspices of the 
Bishop of Salford. I quote his wonls : 

** The Major spoke bitterly of all the Protestant missionaries in Africa, both 
** English and German, becauw they tried to play a political part, ns iiiischicvouii 
** as it was uniustitiuble. He eoiitrusted tiiuir (;oiifliii;t by n(» nimns to their 
** advantage with the go<Kl works of the self-sacrificing and indefutimiblo Catholic 

Missions ; they were the real pillars of civilisation, whereas tne Protestant 

Missions threw obstacles in his (the Major’s) way, so that great sums spent on 
<*them were really thrown away. Inst^ of helping, they, by their political 

** agitation, did nothing but harm The Cuthfilics proceed on the 

“ maxim Labora et Ora, rather than Ora et Labora. The vast sums expended on 
« English Missions in particular might be much better employed.” 

It is true, that British missionaries did protest against the 
slaughter of poor ^^Bushfri”; a more cruel and unjustifiable act 
has never disgraced any country. 

The Bishop of Salford, and the editor of Catholic Musiom^ 
are Englishmen, and as such hate slavery as cordially as their 
Protestant fellow-oountrymen. How comes it, that, the editor 
takes on the whole a favourable notice of a practice of the Roman 
Catholic missionaries, which the Major highly commends, and 
which the editor of the Miccionc Catholiques of Lyons appreciates 
so much that he opens his columns to subscriptions for the 
purpose, ‘<The purchase by the Holy Fathers* of slaves, male and 
** female, as a nucleus of ^man Catholic communities”? 

In the Mmionc CatholiqueSf which I receive weekly from Lyons, 
1 read such entries : 
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** Poor rachat d*e8claT8B a Congo 250 franca. 

'* Poor le raobat d’unc petite nemeae ... 10 ,, 

** ayant noma Adrienne- Jeanne, * 

and BO on. 

We are all aware, that the detestable system of purchasing dave 
children forms part of the authorized method of PrtMh Roman 
OathoUp Missions. Cardinal Lavigerie, in his address to the Pope 
at Rome in Hay, 1888, took credit for buying slaves in Equatorial 
Africa, in the name of the Church, and saving them from slavery ; 
andthe JPope in return begged him to buy or redeem as many as he 
could.* It is qparcely necessary to remark, that the slaves thus 
bought must be tbe booty of war, or the. result of kidnapping, 
and the natural outcome of the system a perpetuation of raiding, 
tribal wars, and theft. The transaction becomes more horrible, 
when the Arab is found to be the go-between, and the panderer to 
the missionary-lust to get possession of negro bodies for the sake of 
their souls. To the Arab slave-dealer it matters nothing, whether 
a little girl is supplied to a harem or to a mission-school; or a 
little boy sold to be converted into a eunuch, or into an acolyte. 
To them it is a pure matter of trade. How the Mahometan 
must scoff at the Christian for his inconsistency ! It is a comfort 
to know, that eowy ** Protestant Mission ’’ in Africa is free from 
even the imputation of the establishment of houses of kidnapped 
children. The difficulty on the mainland is rather to provide 
sufficient teachers and accommodation for the children, who 
readily come to the schools, than to get children for the schools. 

One of the leading objects of a Protestant Mission is to supply 
the Scriptures in the vernacular of the people, and to read portions 
to them and teach them to read it; the avowed object of the 
Bomish Church is to hide the Scriptures from tbe laity, and to 
limit their knowledge of saving Truth to the drops of the water of 
life, supplied by the priests, poisoned with errors, diluted by fictions. 
In other particulars the Roman Catholic missionaries, ordained and 
lay, are examples of life-consecration, holiness, obedience, sacrifice 
of domestic ties, and general aptitude tor the secular requirements 
of mission-work. Forty pounds per annum covers the cost of a 
French Roman Catholic missionary, whether a brother or a sister. 
It is distressing to^ reflect upon the contrast exhibited by some 
l^testant missionaries, some of whom withdraw their hands from 
fte plough, at &eir own pleasure, indulge in lax habits of life, or 
place dbipestio ties above rather than below the duties of the high 
office, wl^ch they have undertaken without a due consideration of 
the ineamng of self-abnegation. It cannot be said, that such things 
are impossible, when so many Roman Catholic missionaries exhibit 
them, and not a few Protestant Brotherhoods. 

In a Ute congress of missionaries at Shanghai a resolution was 
pimsed to call on the Churches of Europe and America to send out' 
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.one thousand additional missionaries. The echo was caught up by 
some transcendental Christians in the Westmoreland Hills, and one 
thousand more missionaries were called for fur a single missionary 
society. Why only one thousand ? Why not ten thousand ? And 
of what use will a number of untrained and partially e<lucated 
enthusiasts, of the type of the Salvatiun-Army-oificers, and 
Hallelujah lasses, full of wild schemes, lulopting the Native dress, 
upsetting all existing arrangements, kicking out all the Native 
agents, making a Solitude, and calling it a Mission : wo have in- 
stances already of the danger of employing harebrained, excited, 
young men and women, full of zeal, empty of experience, ready to 
adopt all the newest hallucinations, such as Faith-healing,” 
” claiming of God,” “ being o\vn<‘d of God.” Dr. Simpson of 
New York, U.8., is not content with prcacliing Faith-healing in 
its most exaggerated form, but ho expi^cts to see a restoration of 
the gift of tongues. “ Instances,” he says, “ are not wanting 
“ of its apparent restoration in Missionary labours both in India 
” and Africa.” He does not quote the cases, and it really is .too 
ridiculous an assertion to argue about. It is forgotten also, that 
;one thousand additional male mis.sionaries entails, under the 
^ existing rules of some Societies, within a minimum of three years, 
ione thousand additional wives, and in the course of the no.xt 
j decade hve thousand additional children to support from the 
! alms of the churches under the pressure of the deputation -sermon, 

' and the influence of prayer. The missionary family is the problem 
of the future. A large proportion of the white population of 
the Sandwich Islands, including the Queen, are the issue of the 
American missionaries. Such will neces.sarily be the case in 
temperate zones; the aristocracy of the Southern Islands will be 
the offspring of the missionaries. In the Eastern Equatorial 
mission-fields young women have died, and if more arc sent out, 
will continue to die. The wise policy seems to be, for this region at 
least, to establish brotherhoods, to eschew politics, and the posing 
as the champion of the natives against the German authorities. 
Some Missionaries think, that they have somehow or other acquired 
the right to stand np for the Natives against the Authorities : of 
course they have none whatever legally or morally. It will bo 
short work for tho Mission, if the missionaries air their grievances 
in Timei, The British Government is used to such prac- 
tices, and the Governors only laugh. The French and Germans 
take such things seriously, and let Lord Salisbury’s words 
in the ease of Mr. Jones of the London Missionary Society, 
who was expelled by the French from the Loyalty Island, never 
be forgotten. ” All the Continental nations assert their right to 
** expel any alien from their dominions at their own good pleasure, 
” and decline to listen to diplomatic remonstrances on a matter of 
** internal government” 
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A^in, let missionarieB, whose work is spiritual, keep clear of 
the industrial, manufacturing, and agricultural, snare. A ** man 
of God’’ does not appear to advantage, as the manager of an 
ostrich-farm, on exporter of diamonds or gold-dust, a successful 
grower of oats, or breeder of cattle, or manager of a blacksmith’s 
Aop. His spirituality will be destroyed, and his equanimity 
impaired by disputes with his workmen, litigation with his 
customers, and by being a victim to plunder or rascality. It will be 
down-grade indeed. It does not answer with the Basle Mission on 
the west coast of Africa. The Moravians practise it as their only 
means of existence, and the consequence is. that in their rcpoiis 
the reader, seeking to know how fares the Ooq[>el-battle, has cold 
water thrown upon his enthusiasm by the newsi that the cod 
fishery has been a failure, and the young lambs have perished. 
There is a great deal of tiiith in Major Von Wissmann’s remark, 
that Labara ei Ora is better than Ora et Lalwra, The true 
Christian places his duty as a man to support himself as only next 
to his duty to his God. But the missionary should take he^, lest 
his sacred name of teacher, and preacher, and friend, be turned 
into that of trader, and fitrmer, and employer. He might make 
more money, but he would lose more souls, and might, from sheer 
iterance of book-keeping, get into business-diificultios and lose 
his character. A call for a low*church Christian, who understands 
the breeding of cattle, and the raising of turnips, would not rouse 
enthusiasm for Misrions. 

These remarks do not apply to actidn of this kind taken by an 
independent Church with an organization of its own, which seeks, 
as in Sierra Leone, to provide for the comfort and advancement of its 
Church-Members. ^In such case there are no Missionaries, but 
Pastors^ and no Heathen, but Christian Congregations seeking by 
industrial training to be elevated socially and financially. 

There is a great temptation to a Missionary to invoke, and make 
use of, a friendly Arm of the Flesh,” for the pnipose of advanobg 
Spiritual interests, and supiliressing what appear to be great moriri 
evUs. Such has been the practice of the Church of Some from the 
period, when she started on her evil course of Temporal Buie, and 
Political Infiuence. Ho one sinned more in thm direction than. 
Francis Xavier, the Jesuit: we jud^ him b^ his own letters to 
his friends in Europe. But at a period anterior to the hardening 
of the Homan system it is a cause of regret to record, that aU 
the great Missionaries of the early periot^ Columba, Augustine, 
Columbanus, Aidan, Wildebrond, and Boni&ce, erred in the same 
direction : it seemed to them essential to convert the Chief , possibly 
throu^ the influence of his wife, or one of his so-called wives, and 
then to urge the Chief to destroy the temples of the Heathen, and 
drive in his soldiers and his subjects to be baptisiri : the absolute 
necessity of individual conversion by the Holy Spirit seems never 
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to have occurred to them. Some went much further, and used 
oppression and violence. , We hear the echo of this in the sentence 
01 Shylock by the Duke in ‘*The Merchant of Venice.” I. often 
hear the Mahometans charged with attempting to spread their 
tenets by the sword: a great part of Europe became Christian 
nominally by the same methods, and the cruelty and bloodshed of 
•the Church of Rome in extending and maintaining their system 
would far exceed that of the most &natic Mahometan, for the 
lust of Conquest was often their real motive, and the existence 
of the Hindu Helicon after eight hundred years of Mahometan 
Rule, and of the Asiatic Churches after one thousand years, is the 
best evidence of their tolerance, while before the Christians no 
Pagan or Mahometan survived, and Jews were oppressed, or exiled. 

Now all has changed. Some Missionaries would still have 
recourse to the Arm of the Flesh, if they could : but experience has 
taught us, that in that Arm is a Sword, which is double-edged, and 
that when once the Civil Power has found an entry, it is as Ukely to . 
use force against the Missionarv as for him. The Roman Catholics 
are the loudest criers-out for Toleration, and at the same time the 
most persistent opponents of it, when they are in power. It is 
therefore an inconfrovertible axiom of Mission-work, that whatever 
is to be done, must be done by the Spiritual Power only, and that 
dbsohU Toleration must he the ruh. 

There will be difficultieis for the Missionaries, who work in 
spheres of influence other than those of their own Nationality : 
they will be less in British spheres, because French, German, 
American, and other Continental Missionaries have all had a taste 
of the sweet ” laissez faire ” of the Indian Administration, as soon 
as it is clearly understood, that good men are at work for legitimate 
spiritual objects with no politicd motives. Nothing is so striking 
as that throughout the Britidi Empire there is never any trouble 
whatever with the Roman Catholic priesthood, simply because they 
enjoy what in Equity thev are entitled to, and are allowed no 
prerogatives, not even the aavantages of a little healthy Persecution, 
which thorough-going PeT 8 eoutoi;s seem to enjoy. I read every 
week the Chronicles of Roman Catholic Missions in the French, 
German, and English languages, and it. is delightful tO. read^of 
the descendants of the Inquisition complaining o^a School being 
closed by a Turkish Pasha, or a place of worship appropriated by a 
Greek Congregation. It would be the certain ruin nowadays of a 
Roman CattioUc IHssion to And itMlf in one of the old-fashioned 
kingdoms, which have ceased to exist, where *Bome Devotee-Queen, 
or astute Cardinal, ruled the roost, and a Missioni^ like Francis 
Xavier got. the ear of a weak-minded superstitious Soyerei^. 
Under the pressure of heretical Toleration they pursue their quiet 
and useful way : if they do not inculcate much spirituality, they 
at least encourage a high standard of social Morality. 
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danger of the Protestant Missions is in another direction : 
their present bane is the Euphemistio cracking-up of the gentlemani 
urho compiles the Annual Report, or edits the Monthly Periodical, 
as well 08 of the Platfom speakers. **Bona verba quteso” is the 
rule : there is a total suppiession of notice of any failure of men 
or measures, and all legitimate critiei>«m is stiiliHl. And yet the 
machinery of a great Missionary organization, and the working of 
it in many di&rent countries in different environments, must 
require healthy and sympathetic criticism, not to be found in a 
co-opted Committee of exceedingly narrow views, pressed behind and 
overpowered at a crisis by a hundriHl-Parson-Power of necessarily 
imperfectly informed Clergy, whero dead voting weight crushes any 
opposition: there is scarcely a breath in such council-rooms of 
popular feeling, and not a half-inch room for a statesmanlike view : 
not a scruple of 8 ym[)athy for the provoking non- Christian, who 
refuses to liear and be convinced : not a grain of pity for the poor 
dark-coloured convert, or Mission-agent, who after centuries of 
Hoathemdom and Maliometanism, and one generation of a weak 
Christianity, does not at once “ per saltum live up to the high level 
of Evangelical purity and spirituality, which is only attained alter 
an hereditary Faith of generations and centuries, if even then. 

Church- Worif London, 1889, mih additions, 1890. 


XII. 

ON THE SUBJECT OF THE ATTENDANCE OF 
BRITISH OFFICIALS AT THE BAPTISM OF 
NATIVE CONVERTS TO CHRISTIANITY. 

I EEPLY to your letter of June ist, 1859, respecting an article 
in the Fhcenix Newspaper, and i-cgrct that there arc in this Station 
correspondents of the Public Press so indiscreet, and so incoiTcct. 

I understand my duty as a Public Officer, both under the East 
India Company’s rule, and in accordance with Her Majesty’s 
Proclamation, to be entire abstinence in every public capacity from 
the affairs of any Sect or Religion, din^ctly, and indirectly, and 
my convictions coincide with luy duty, and that I have carried 
them into practice is evidenced by my opinions, recortlcd ( i ) against 
allowing Missionaries to preach in tlm Prisons, (2) in favour of demo- 
lition of a Missionary Chapel improperly built on the steps of 
a Sacred Hindu tank, (3) and against the transfer of the English 
classes of the State School at Amritsar to the Missionary Scliool. 
And, while opposing any aggressive ineasun^s on the pait of the 
Professors of the Christian Religion beyond the legitimate ones of 
ikee teaching and praaching, I have suggested the entire withdrawal 
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of state-management of the great Temple of the Sikh Religion 
at A.mritsar, the duty of the State being to abstain from interference 
either way. 

But, as a private individual, I have as much right to religious 
views as the Mahometan and Hindu employes of the State. So 
long as I confine their display strictly to the sphere of unofilcial 
life, I have the right to attend at Chapels, or meetings, as may 
seem expedient to me, and to partake in the different ordinances 
of the Church, to which I belong. 

It so happened, that in the course of April the baptism of four 
female, and of one male, converts of mature years, was to take 
place in the private house of the Missionary, who acts as chaplain 
of this station. Two of these females belonged to the Oiphan 
School: two were wives of native Christians: the man was a Hindu, 
of whom I knew nothing, except that he was not in the service 
of the State. As a memW of the Congregation I was interested 
in this event, and, accompanied by my wife, was present at the 
ceremony. I found other Englishmen there, with some of whom I 
was acquainted : others were strangers : among the former were my 
subordinates the Deputy, and the Assistant, Commissioners. There 
was nothing official in our attendance: we were not specially 
invited, or welcomed: we were as private members of the 
Congregation, and 1 have attended such ceremonies in other 
parts of India. 

I understand, that on another occasion, though I have no 
personal knowledge, that the son of a Mahometan Moulavie was 
baptized in this City, but I have never seen the youth. I am further 
informed by general report, that some Sikhs of a Regiment have 
been baptized, but neither in my presence, nor with my knowledge. 
Nor do 1 think that, upon reflection, I should have attended 
on such occasions as this last, for the circumstance of the convert 
being a military servant of the State, and a member of the dominant 
local Religion, would have altered the complexion of the affair : 
however, the subject never came under my consideration, and 
it is sufficient for me to state distinctly, that no Sikh soldier, 
or Mahometan youth, were ever baptized in my presence. 

Having thus stated candidly what has taken place, and bearing 
in mind the late prohibition of the Supreme Oovemment to open 
out discussions on such subjects, I must add in my justification, 
that, if as a public officer 1 ought not to do more, I should have 
been ashamed, as a Christian, to do less. The Mahometan official 
goes with some degree of state to repeat his prayers at the Mosque : 
the Hindu makes no secret of his religion : the Sikh servants of 
the State solemnly bathe in the sacred reservoir, and attend, when 
converts undergo the initiatory rites, and are admitted into their 
communion. Is the Christian to be placed in an inferior grade . 
of discreet and lawful liberty, because he is an offidalP Asa private 
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individual, I am welcomed to the homes of the Hindu and Haho- 
metan Nobles, and moneyed classes, on the occasion of tbeii 
marriages, and other domestic events, which partake of a religious 
character, and as a private individual 1 have hitherto considered, 
that 1 was at liberty to attend on the religious ceremonies of my 
own church, so long as the public service was in no way affected, 
or the principles of Toleration compromised. 

Amritsar, Jans 4, 1859. 

The Lieutenant-Oovemor of the Panj&b coincides in the ex- 
pressions of Mr. Oust, who docs not appear to His Honour to 
have acted in any way inconsistently with his duty to the Govern- 
ment, nor is he aware, that the practice prevalent in the Fanjdb 
differs from the course pursued on the present occasion. 

Juna 11, 1859. 

Reply of Lord Ganvivo, the Viceroy of India. 

His Excellency in Council agrees with the Lieutenant-Governor, 
in thinking that Mr. Gust has not acted in any way inconsistently 
with his duty to Government. 

The Viceroy accords full credit to Mr. Gust for the sound judg- 
ment evinced by him in this instance, and in the other cases, to 
which he refers. His Excellency in Council does not question the 
right of an officer of Government, as a private individual, to his 
own religious opinions, so long as he confines their display strictly 
to the sphere of unofficial life; but the difficulty, which pervades 
many cases, in which this right is claimed, is the proper construc- 
tion of the term **iiDofficiid life.” This must be left to the 
discretion of individual officers, and their immediate superiors, in 
guiding themselved by these rules : the strictest regard must be 
exerci^ towards the spirit of the Queen’s proclamation, and 
allowance made for the difficulty, which is felt by the natives of 
India in a peculiar degree in distinguishing between the private 
and official acts of the servants of Government. 

July II, 1859. 


im. 

THE NATIVE CHRISTIAN VILLAGE IN NORTH 

INDIA. 

Perhaps a short description of one of our Native Christian villages 
nmy be new, and not uninteresting to some of our readers. The 
village, to which I now allude, is situated in the old part of 
Allahabad, not far from the Church, in which building a goodly 
oongregation of Native Christians assemble every Sunday at nino 
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and four o’clock, the services being pexfonned by the Missionary 
and Native Pastor in Hindust&ni. I bad been urgently requested 
by this Native Pastor to pay a visit to his village, ausd inspect his 
School, BO one cool morning at six o’clock I walked, according to 
my promise, to see the School, etc. On entering the village, I 
saw the Pastor sitting at the door of the School-house, teaching a 
class of neatly-dress^ tall girls. On my approaching, he came 
forward to welcome me, wd the girls hastened back into the School- 
room, so as to appear in order in their class. I entered the room 
and proceeded to inspect the classes, and, at the particular request 
oil the Pastor, to examine the elder girls. I had but lately arrived 
from England, and the low mud buildings, bare walls, and especially 
the dusky faces half-shrouded in white muslin scarfs, the day 
dresses (pink being the favourite colour), was to me a striking 
contrast to our English, lofty, map-covered walls, and rows of pale 
or white or rosy-cheeked pinafored children ; but the bright eyes, 
intelligent looks, eager answers, and merry smiles, were just the 
same as in an English school, and it was surprising to hear how 
well they read and pronounced English, translating the sentence 
into Hindustani with great fluency. I found from their answeis, 
that they quite understood what they read, but they could not 
converse easily in English, nor understand it well when spoken by 
us. Their knowledge of Bible history was very fair, and their 
writing in English character very good. They are taught by an 
intelligent-looking woman, who spoke English well, and a Monitor, 
an elder girl from the first class, who, for a wonder, had not mai ricd, 
a case very rare to find after the age of fourteen or fifteen. Some- 
times they will come to school after they are married, but not often. 

Passing from the girls* room we entered the boys’ school ; here 
I found several classes, and chh^r boys acting as lifonitors under 
the superintendence of the Head MashT, a very young but clever- 
looking man, who also spoke English vciy correctly. All the 
classes aie kept well up to their work by the daily visits and 
examinations of the Pastor. The boys read English fluently, but 
with a decided Hindi accent ; they answered ciuestions in Bible, 
History, Arithmetic, and on the subjects they hud just read, cor- 
rectly, and appeared inteix'sted in their lessons. On entering and 
leaving the schools I wished them ^*Good Morning,” wliich they 
responded to heartily with many broad grins: it was evidently 
a well-mastered sentence. From this house I went to another a 
short distance off, used for an Infant School ; here I found seventy- 
five children, not abundantly clad, but vt*iy neat and clean, arranged 
on tiers of benches reaching almost to the roof of the building; 
they all looked very bright and merry, seoniing to enjoy the lessons 
given to them by a grave-looking elderly man, whose appearance 
certainly belied his mode of instruction. Singing was the especial 
accomplishment of these little ones, not a very musical performance 
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certainly, but that deficiency was made up by energy and a most 
hearty appreciation of their own efforts. They sang the well- 
known Hymns ** There is a Happy Land,” and “ Oh ! that will be 
jo^ul,” first in English, then in Hindi ; also ” God save the Queen,” 
with great zeal ; they then went through all the approved Infant 
School exercises, folding hands, raising, them, clapping, etc., 
singing an illustrated song at the same time capitally, but their 
great surprise was kept till the last. They were told to represent a 
rising storm, and certainly I never saw or rather heard a better 
illustration : .it is worth a visit to the school to witness this alone. 
Suddenly they rubbed their hands together, making at the same 
time a hissing noise like the distant rising wind ; this grew louder 
and louder, all keeping in excellent unison, till a loud clap of 
thunder was heard, caused by the boating and stamping of the 
many little naked feet on the hollow wooden platform on which 
their benches were raised ; this thunder increased, died away, and 
again increased as the teacher silently raised or lowered his arm ; 
then the rain began to pour ; this was cleverly imitated by the 
drumming and rapid playing of their fingers on the boards supporting 
their seat, the children remained seated so, still with earnest, almost 
grave faces, intent on their representation, all their arms being 
kept straight down on each side just reaching the boards, that they 
might have well been supposed to be unemployed. I greatly amused 
them by looking up at the roof and from the door, and exclaiming 

Pani,” “ Pani ! ” ‘‘ Rain ! ” Leaving these merry nicely taught 
little ones, I proceeded to make a tour of the village accompanied 
by the Pastor. 

Women w'ere standing about in groups, all neatly dressed, and 
most with babies in their arms. Some were able to employ nurses 
to take care of their children, and help in the household I All the 
men of this village are employed in the Government-Press, and 
earn good wages, differing accoixling to their abilities for the work. 
For compositors really intelligent men are requin^d, and tlu^y are 
accordingly paid highly. 1 spoke to several of the women, and 
delighted them much by enquiring after the number of their 
children, the employment and Mages of their husbands, etc. ; many 
a merry laugh m'us called forth. The round of the village being 
mode, I said *‘Goo<l Homing” to the Pastor and left him ; feeling 
much pleased with all 1 had seen, and my interest much increased 
and aroused in the progress and M^cll-boing of the Christian 
Missionaries. 

Should any of our ix^adcrs feel inclined to bend their steps 
towards this group of huts, they will be sure to find on object of 
much intei*e8t for their morning walk. 

Southern Grots, Allahabad, i866. 
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XIV. 

THE MISSION SCHOOL IN NORTH INDIA. 

To all residents in Allahabad the chief scenes on the banks of the 
Jainna and Ganges are well known. There is the Fort, from the 
ramparts of which there is a splendid view of the meeting of 
the two rivers, a spot held in great reverence as a holy place by 
the native population. Some little way further up the Jamna is 
the new Railway Bridge, a magnificent structure, one of the 
marvellous achievements of modem science ; especially picturesque 
it looked, as we first saw it on a summer evening, when its deep 
red iron railings were lighted up by rays caught from the setting 
sun, whilst on the calm, deep stream far below the shades of 
evening had already fallen. Passing on a short distance further, 
a large house may be seen built close on the river’s bank, its 
balcony almost overhanging the water. The house is now occupied 
by American missionaries. The grounds are very extensive, and in 
them are several buildings; schools and dwellings for tho native 
Christians. At one end is a long row of low mud huts, occupied by 
those natives, who are employed by the missionaries in different 
useful and lucrative employments. In the middle of the grounds 
there is a large building used on Sunday and Thursday evenings 
for Divine Service, and used during the week for the Girls’ School. 

^ The Missionaries are always ready to show their schools to 
visitors, so, accepting a kind invitation to come and see the progress 
of their work, I one morning accordingly went. The Girls’ School 
was my first point of interest. As I entered the building, my 
attention was attracted by a row of small children seated on the 
ground : rough, unkempt, and most scantily clad little urchins they 
certainly were, very still and quiet, seeming to pay great attention 
to the native woman, who was trying to teach the alphabet ; but 
school discipline was evidently a novelty to them, and, to most of 
them, prabubly au irksome restraint, there being no space for the 
usual rousing and amusing infant school exercises. I was told, 
that the Missionaries actually paid many of the mothers small sums, 
to induce them to send their children to school : of course these 
were not Christian families. The school is open to all the town, 
but so few comparatively as yet value the advantages thus to be 
gained for their children, that, until they can see the benefit in its 
true light, they must be persuaded by rewards and encouragements 
to allow their children to be instruct^. 

Passing from this group, I came to what formed the more 
important port of the school. At the upper end of the^ building 
about twenty*girls were arranged in classes ; their ages might have 
been from twelve to twenty ; these were all ChristianB, daughters 
of Government clerks, or other respectable Christian natives ; they 
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^ad English as fluently as any English school-girl and many of 
uem spoke it easily. Their summing and writing was particularly 
neat and good, and the answers to my questions on various subjects 
correctly given. I told them that they wrote as well as English 
girls did, and if we did not see their faces, we could quite fancy 
we were hearing an English class read. This delighted them 
extremely. 1 was told that they liked anything English, and 
are often heard to wish that their faces were not quite so black. 
I thought however that some of these black faces were quite as 
pretty as many white ones, certainly as bright and intelligent- 
looi^ing; their large dark eyes sparkled so brilliantly, and their 
bright muslin dresses, with clean white muslin scarfs, forming a- 
kind of head-dress, and falling gracefully over their shoulders, gave 
them a very picturesque appearance. 

Two or three of these girls were married, but having no children 
to keep them employed at home, they were allowed by their 
husbands to continue to attend school ; they all had an easy, yet 
very respectful, manner, owing doubtless to their being chiefly 
taught by a lady, the daughter of one of the Missionanes. These 
girls are especially fond of worsted and l)ead work, and many of 
their brothers are smartly shod with slippers worked at the school ; 
.1 saw some that were in progress, groups of flowers and many 
pretty designs, very evenly and nicely worked. Tho girls seemed 
delighted to show me all they could do in their studies and work, 
and it was with difficulty 1 could part from them to pay a visit 
to the Boys’ School, which was held in another building also in 
the grounds. I was first shown into one of tho class-rooms, 
where the elder boys were assembled : some of them lads of 
eighteen or ninct(*cn, preparing, we were told, for College. None 
of these boys wisre as yet professed Christians, but they read and 
studied the Bible daily, and it may earnestly be hoped, that this 
constant reading may in time lead them to believe in the wondrous 
truths it contains. I listened to un examination of these boys in 
European History and found their knowledge to be very good; 
they also were evidently well instructed in the History of their 
Native country, both geographically and historically : naming 
readily the principal rivers, towns, mountains, present English 
Governors, famous Generals who hod from time to time fought 
and conquered in the land, and Native heroes of ancient fame. 

Leaving the class-room, I was taken into the large school-room, 
where all tho boys assembled for the roll-call, a very long narrow 
room with a small raised platform at one end for the teacher. The 
whole school soon came trooping in, and arranged themselves in rows 
for our inspection. About 170 boys of all ages, races, castes and 
religions (for the school is ojpen and free to all), a curious motley 
assemblage, some bright and intelligent, others hopelessly dull and 
ignorant, dressed in every conceivable style of costume and variation 
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of colour; come in flowing white muslin robes, others in coloured 
trousers, with a species of loose jacket of a strikingly different 
colour; others, again, with little besides a cloth bound round 
their loins. The diversity of head-dresses was also amusing : smart 
caps ol coloured or white worked muslin, pink or blue handker- 
chiefs bound round their heads, turban fashion; some had their 
hair closely cropped, forming a kind of thick mat on the head, 
a sufficient prototion from the sun, without the addition of a cap ; 
others again were completely shaven, with the exception of one 
lock, which was allowed to grow long, and was twisted like a bit 
of rope, or plaited as a Chinese pigi^l ; these latter were indeed 
queer odd-looking little creatures ; but whatever was their 
appearance, their rank, or religion, the fact that so many could 
be brought together, to be under the instruction of earnest, 
working, Christian teachers, must inspire the hope, that some 
at least, if not all, may in time be brought to a knowledge of 
the truth as it is in Jesus, and be made a crown of rejoicing 
to those devoted servants of the Lord, who have gone forth into 
a distant land to proclaim His glory and tell of His appearing. 

All cannot be Missionaries, all cannot personally labour, to teach 
the heathen the glorious truths of the Gospel ; but all, if they had 
the desire, could sympathize with and encourage this noble work. 
A friendly visit to these Mission Schools would show sympathy, 
and a few words of true praise would be an encouragement. 

Lot us not say, ** These works are no concern of ours.^* They 
do concern every Miever in Christ, and for love to that Saviour, 
who died and rose again, that all who believed in Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life ; let us try to do something, if only 
the sympathy of friendly visits and encouraging words, to help 
those who are striving to spread the knowledge of His Name 
amongst those who as yet know Him not. 

Southern Orou, Allahabad, i866. 


XV. 


ON THE ABORIGINAL RACES OF INDIA, 

The portion allotted to me in the day’s proceedings is a humble 
one : it u merely to call attention to certain facts, and thus to 
elicit the practical opinion of persons acquainted with the subject. 
It is universally known, that British India is peopled by^ races 

f rofessing the Hindu and Mahometan religions, and^ that in the 
ndo-Chinese Peninsula the bulk of the population is Buddhist : 
but it is not generally known, or it is overlooked, that, in addition 
to the professors of these three great Book-religions, there are 
millions of pagans in a much lower stage of civilization, but who, 
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owing to their annually increasing numbers, can no longer be 
disregarded. 

When the great wave of colonists from Central Asia, who spoke 
an Arian language, at some very remote period, cross^ the Indus 
into the Panjab, and worked their way down the valleys of the 
Indus and Ganges, they found the country already occupied by races 
in every way inferior to themselves. It is probable, that one 
stream of these so-called non-Arian aborigines had entered India at 
a still more remote period by the lower valley of the Indus from the 
West, and is now represented by the great Dravidian nationality of 
Southern India ; and that a second stream at an unknown period 
entered India from the East by the passes of the Himalaya, or the 
valley of the River Brahmaputra. In early Arian legends they are 
described as the Nishada, and in the great Epics are alluded to as 
monkeys and ogres : at any rate thero they were, and there they 
are to this day. 

The Dravidian races accepted Hinduism, and many of the abori- 
gines of Northern and Centiul India subsided into the lower ranks 
of Hinduism, and in the official Census of British India are recorded 
as Hindu, though their habits are directly opposed to the principles 
of the Brahrainical system. Many more escaped to the mountains 
on both sides of the Ganges, and have preserved their savage 
customs and Pagan religion to this day. 

During the lust half century they have increased in number and 
importance, though overlooked by the British Government, and 
despised by the Hindu. Every now and then there has been an 
uneasiness and commotlpn, as numbers began to press on means of 
existence, and as new iaeas began to be taken in. The most im- 
portant was the Santal insurrection of 1856, and the chronic raids 
on the eastern frontier may be traced to the same cause. It has 
been argued, that in such cases the Government can fairly adopt a 
different policy from that, which has been the rule with regard to 
the Hindu and Mahometan, viz. absolute non-intcrfcrence : indeed, 
it has done so as regards the Santal tribes in 1856, and the Karen 
tribes in 1859. There is no doubt, that educational grants will bo 
made proportionable to requiroraents, and that the appearance of a 
new civilization, alien from, if not hostile to, that of the Hindu and 
Mahometan, will be welcomed as a counterpoise in the Imperial 
congeries of Nations and Religions. 

But the nature of that new civilization depends upon the 
measures taken during the present generation by such Societies as 
the one, which I have the honour of addressing. Colonel Dalton 
(whose absence I dc^pluro on this occasion, though his good wishes 
are with us), in his excellent work on the Ethnology of Bangal, 
published by the Government of that Province, has fully described 
the customs,, social und ivligious, of these so-called non-Arian races. 
Progress has been mode, though still very insufficient^ in the 
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acquisition of knowledge of the languages of these races, differing 
in vocabulary, structure, and primary classification from the great 
Arian veniaculars. l^hanks are due to both Sir Q^orge Campbell, 
and Sir Richaid Temple, two late Lieut.-Qovernors of Bangal, 
for all that they hare done for the non- Arian races. The school- 
master is abroad : material prosperity, the result of peace and good 
government, has extended the area of commerce and agriculture^ 
and it is against all reason and all history to suppose, that these 
races, as they become civilized, wealthy, and numerous, will con- 
tinue to be pagans. 

As we cast our eyes down the magnificent empire of 19 ’earer and 
Further India, as far as the islands of the Indian Archipelago, we 
' find the hills, the inaccessible interior, the forest, and waste places, 
occupied by wild non-Arian races, the remnants of the original 
inliiibltants, who ht a remote period succumbed to the great Hindu 
civilization. In the Indo-Chinese Peninsula the Hindu civilization 
gave way to that of the Buddhist, and in the Malay Archipelago 
U) that of the Mahometan: but there is no instance of Nature- 
worship, and Animistic Religion, surviving the peaceful contact 
of a higher civilization, and the elevating effects of agriculture, 
landiKl property, commerce, and accumulated capital. 

To what religion, then, are the pagan races of Central India and 
the Assam valley to belong ? What form is their dawning civiliza- 
tion to assume ? Is it to be monotheism or polytheism, monogamy or 
polygamy, scpulturo or cremation, circumcision or uncircumcision ? 
Is theirs to bo a religion of outward form and hard dogma, to be 
onmed mondy as a fiag, and worn as a state-dress, or a living 
prineiph^ contixilling every action and influencing every thought ? 
Wo 1100(1 not, on this occasion, allude to crimes or abominable 
customs, such us human sacrifices, for the strong arm of the 
civil power will put them down, whether the offender be Mahome- 
tan, Hindu, Pagan, or Christian. We need not lay too much stress 
on si'cular odmuitioii, for giudually *the British Government will 
supply that, with a Gallio-like indifference to race or creed. But 
the (inostion is, whetlior these immortal souls, and those of unborn 
gencnitioiiH, are to pass bidoi'e our eyes, and under the shadow of 
our s(*o]dn\ and tlirough opportunities supplied by our strong 
GovcM'iiiiieiit, from a state of simple and excusable ignorance into 
a syslein of stolid polytheism such as that of the Hindu, or of narrow, 
monotlieisin, such as that of Islam. 

No time should Im lost. The angid has troubled the water; 
the movement has oommem*iHl. While wc arc pausing, others may 
step down, and a ehaiiee lost now will not be recovered nt a later 
time. 'Phe e.\ist ing genenitiou may prove to bo half hearted, 
unworthy. wiNik, niapsing. iinmond converts, with Paganism too 
tightly wound round their inmost hearts ever to get eiitindy frex? ; 
but the luissiouaiy* will get access to thoir children, and unborn 
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.generations will come under the gentle influence, and grow up 
in. ignorance of, perhaps despising, the silly, timid, and pitiable, 
rites of their ancestors. They have no priesthood, and are so far 
free from a misfortune of other religions; they have no Book, 
no religious literature, no temples, no national Epics orally handed 
down from father to son, no history, no culture; there is little 
or nothing to destroy, and good material for ar new building ; their 
old rites had nothing but custom to sanction them, nor could their 
origin and object be explained. Judson and Mason have shown 
what can be done in Barma; the Roman Catholic missionaries 
have set the example in the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, and the Indian 
Archipelago, notably in the Philippines. 

My friend, Sir William Muir, I believe, is of opinion, that the 
Brahminical system will swallow up these races, as it has already 
done in ages past to an extent, that can only 1^ measured by the 
numberless Castes and social fissures of this great people. 1 confess 
that I fear the Mahometans more. A great discovery was made 
on the occasion of the last Census of Bangal. The number of 
Mahometans in that province, which is so remote from the centre of 
Mahometan influences in Central Asia, and which had never come 
under the thorough domination of the Pathfsi or Mogul dynasties 
of India, was found to amount to twenty and a half millions, about 
half the total for the whole of India. Who were these Mahometans 
but the non-Arians of the eastern frontier, who had accepted this 
new religion with their new civilization, or as an improvement 
on their former skin-deep Hinduism, under which they found 
themselves at a social and ceremonial disadvantage ? The pheno- 
menon may here, a^ elsewhere, be attributed to the simplicity 
of Isidro, which consists merely in the formula of “ There is no 
Ood but one Ood, and Mahomet is His prophet,” for the creed 
conveys nothing, of a repulsive character likely to stagger reason, 
nor does it make an unreasonable demand on faith. 

Upon these grounds I invite the attention of this Conference 
to the subject of devising some plan to strengthen existing missions 
in Central India, and of. starting new ones in the valley of Assam 
and British Barma, where a great work has to be done, and a door 
may be opened to Tibet, Western China, and the Shan States. 
1 am aware of the existence of missions in both provinces, which 
are doing good work, but not on a scale equal to the requirements 
of the situation. Some of the younger members of this Conference 
may live to see whole tribes come over, for of the 50,000 KarSn 
20,000 are Christians. Again and again would I impress upon 
the Society, that it is neither just nor advisable to demand too 
high a standard from converts, but to win over in every legitimate 
way the present, so as to get access to and control over future 
generations. 

Church Misium JIouMf 1877. 
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XVI. 

ON THE EXTENT TO WHICH A MISSIONARY 
HAS A RIGHT TO PROTECTION BY THE 
CIVIL POWER. 

It is no longer a secret, close or open, that the Royal Niger 
Company has made treaties with the several Negro Mahometan 
‘Powers in the Suddn of Africa, north of the Niger, promising that 
they will not only do nothing through their own employes to 
attempt the conversion of the Mahometans, hut will do all that Im 
in thiir power to ohitruet others who come under their injluenee. This 
amounts to open war of so-called Christian men with the Gospel. 

Let us think it out. The company gives a free hand for the 
conversion of the Fagans. It is very proper and expedient, that 
the rulers of a country should do nothing directly or indirectly to 
influence their subjecto in their religious views. Their kingdom is 
of this world, and entire toleration is the brightest jewel of empire. 
Such is the fixed policy of the Government of British India; and 
manifold blessings of every kind, material, and spiritual, have 
attended it during the last half century. But the rulers of tho 
Niger Valley, to whom the Imperial Parliament has delegated their 
foreign powers, propose to do something more. They promise their 
treaty-allies to obstruct the Christian missionary, to deny him 
passages in their steamers, succour from their stores, and to erase 
his name from the list of British subjects, entitled by the custom ' 
of Great Britain to succour in case of need, rescue in case of 
captivity, and retribution by the nearest British authorities in case 
of murder. 

The true-hearted missionary aakn not these things for himself. 
His frimids raise no voice in the country, calling for vengeance for 
the slaughtered Hanningtou. That particular crime has, however, 
been avenged by a higher power. Whether the Royal Niger 
Coippany Ukes it or not, whether it will affect their dividends or 
^eir commerce with the Buddn or not, it is well that these gentle- 
men should reflect on the poli^, which they are inaugurating, and 
cemsider what the House of Commons will say, when it comes to 
hmofit 

It is true, that the Eostlndia Company previous to the pear 1815 
adopts this same policy. They did so in timidity, in ignorance, 
sind in material weakness/ They had to face mighty empires, and 
annma of soldiers, supplied with cannon, trained by Frenchmen : 
fhej had to fight for their hold of In^, and regarded matters 
-from the point of view of a mercantile company. India was too 
frr oft for its affairs to be influenced by public opinion at home. 
PttUio opinion at home had not been mrmed : it was the day of 

32 
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■mall things : and the individual missionaries, who appeared and 
were rejected, though saints of God, like Carey and Judson, had 
not the prestige of the associated strength of the great middle 
classes of Great Britain behind them. Moreover, it is admitted, 
that the East India Company did wrong ; we palliate their offence, 
we do not excuse it, we cannot justify it. 

Things have changed now. The thoughts of men have become 
wider with the process of the suns.” A great majority of the 
British people recognize, that the mighty power and vigour vouch- 
safed to them were not conceded by the Most High for the purpose 
of exporting liquor (of which sin we gladly acquit the Royal Niger 
Company), or making dividends of profit ; but to benefit, in every 
poarible way, the subject people, and to give them the free oppor- 
tunity of accepting Christianity, which has made us what we are. 
The Niger Valley is not far from Great Britain. Public opinion 
will have its sway there. The missionaries were there long before 
this Company came into existence, and will outlive it. The 
Mahometans of the Sudan, whether Fulah or Negro, are pigmies in 
strength, culture, power, and population in comparison to the fifty 
millions of British India. 

The gentlemen of the Niger Company talk with bated breath of 
the fanatical. Mahometan, in his turban, cloak, and trowscrs. The 

E henomenon is now to them, but Anglo-Indians have lived all their 
ives in the midst of noble, though fanatical, Mahometans. Some 
as fair in colour as ourselves, and many much more learned and 
polished ; some of gigantic stature, and hereditary warriors. Tet 
the Gospel has its free course amidst the Baluchi and the Afgbdh, 
the Patdn, and the OQnverted Mahometan Rajput, and the Empire 
of the Empress of India nourishes, because it is founded upon 
Righteousness. 

We doubt whether treaties with such clauses should not be 
denounced as derogatory to the dignity of Great Britain, as if we 
were ashamed of the religion, which has brought us such blessings. 
The thing is doubly offensive when we are kindly told that we are 
allowed full leave to convert the Pagan ; but must not address the 
Negro who has got himself up with the veneer of Mahometanism, 
for it is no more. Their knowledge of Arabic and the Eordn is 
scant : all the bad salient features of Mahometanism are asserted, 
intolerance, polygamy, slavery, unnatural crime, contempt of 
human life, and overweening pride; while the better things to be 
found in the Koran, and the leaniingand refinement of the polished 
Mahometan of India, Persia, and Turkey, are totally absent. 

At any rate, the public notice has been depatched, and January i , 
i8qo, fixed as the date of the new policy. 

We must recollect that when a British subject, is killed or 
imprisoned, something more than his life and liberty are lost to hie 
country, vii. the prestige of our nation. The representative of 
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the Britiah GoTernment in China remarked in 187 j, that ih$r$ wot 
a nscMMif to proUct th$ miaiomry from actual cioimec^ hut nothing 

of miaaionanea that the Great Fowera of^uropo^aaaertod the right 
to deport an alien without cause shown from their territories, but 
they would shrink from the charge of ordering his death, or 
imprisonment, without the form of a regular trial. Mr. Jones, pf 
the L.H.S., was expelled by the French Government from the 
Loyalty Islands; and, for the sake of argument, we may concede 
that the Mahometan potentates of the Sudan might deport a 
British missionary. 

On the Afghan frontier of North-lUrest India by an arrangement 
with the Amir of Kabul the free travelling of any European into 
the Independent Territory of Afghanistan is forbidden. The same 
rule prevails as regards the Kingdom of Nepal. If any traveller, 
scientific, sportsman, or missionary, cross the frontier into those 
States, the Authorities are empowered to arrest them, and convey 
them safely buck to the nearest British Post. This is something 
very different from the policy now introduced, for when the 
lifahometan chieftains hear that there is no risk, they will certainly 
kill the Christian Missionary, who comes in among them dressed as 
a Native, and attempts to preach new doctrines subversive of Islam. 

The ChrUtian^ London^ December^ 1889. 


XVII. 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES ISENBERO, MISSIONARY 
IN AFRICA AND INDIA. 

The Editorial Secretary of the Church Missionary Society was 
good enough to place in ray hands a Manuscript Biography of 
Charles Isenberg, one of the Missionaries, for wliom that Society is 
indebted to Germaiiy as regards their birth, and true Protestant 
principles, and to Switzerland as rcganls their training. He was 
previously known to me as the compiler of a Dictionary and 
Grammar of the Amharic language, but beyond that fact I knew 
little of him, except that he was the friend and fellow-labourer of 
Gohat and Krapf, and that he sleeps by the side of the latter in the 
Friedenhof of Koimthal. 

The perusal of these pages has supplied an inteiest, and inspired 
an admiration, which I little anticipated. The whole life of an 
honest, holy, plodding and devoted German Hissionaiy, is presented 
to our view ; a man, who from his youth to his death-bod had hut 
one idea, one desire, to save souls ; who was ready to bear hardships 
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like a good Boldier, to spend and.be ^ent ; a man, wbo was not to 
be daunted by disappointments, bumiliaticms and afflictions, who 
cheerfulljr and patiently underwent perils by land and by sea, 
uncongenial climates, and in the> early part of his career the 
wi^ward opposition of evil men. 

Let any modem Missionary, who wishes to be too comfortable, 
too much at his ease, consider the life of this Teteran. This is one 
of the reasons for which I recommended its publication. We hare 
not enough of this kind of literature. 

But there is another reason. How wonderfully the Providence 
of Qod is marked, providing, as it were, by a succession of circum- 
stances, which seemed to man’s narrow vision untoward, for 
the evangelization of Africa! Abyssinia, in spite of the nominal 
Christianity of its cruel people, rejected Erapf and Isenberg, as the 
Jews rejected our Lord ; but Erapf was led by the Holy Spirit to 
settle at Mombdsa, lower down the Eastern Coast of Amca, amidst 
a gentle, though Heathen, people, and founded what promises to 
be one of the greatest of Protestant Missions ; while his colleague, 
Isenberg, was led by the same Spirit across the Indian Ocean to 
Bombay, where his kindly sympathy for the Afncan released 
slaves enabled him to prepare indigenous maforial for the building 
up of a Native African Church in a region, which he himself was 
never destined to see. Erapf and Oobat attended the dying bed of 
Isenberg at Stuttgart; in Germany, while Bebman shed tears of 
joy in his solitary Mission House at llabai, in East Africa, when 
he heard two young men of the Yao Tribe, who had been trained at 
Sharanpur, in the Bombay Presidency, and sent over to him to 
work among his Wa-Nika adherents, singing Christian hymns at 
their family devotions. To myself, to whom the interests of the 
Indian and African people^ are so inexpressibly dear and near to, 
the heart, these facts cause unbounded thankfulness, and surpassing 
interest. Honour to those, good and wise men, who directed the 
affairs of the Society in Salisbury Square at that distant period, 
whose prayerful counsels weiwspermitted thus, in spite of their own 
ignorance and weakness, to work out the inscrutable plan of an all- 
wise Providence ! 

Isenberg was not one of the great Missionaries of modem times, 
who tower up above their fellow-labourers, like Xavier or Living- 
stone, like Schwartz or Duff, like Martyn or B^Iandj he has Imt 
no indelible mark of his personal work, either in India or Africa; 
hut he was the useful man, ready to assist everybody in everything ; 
the kind-hearted man, anxious to conciliate itfection from Ckiistians 
of other denominations; free from every kind of intolerance, end 
carrying the precepts of the religion, which he preached into the 
worn and actions of his daily life, doing Christian thi^ in 
a Christian manner, a method which some otherwise excdlent 
Christians soem sometimes to forget 
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As every Christian man and woman is in one sense a Missionary, 
though all are not privileged to spread the Oospel in foreign lands, 
there are features in the life of this holy man, which all must 
appreciate, and might imitate with advantage. The youthful 
consecration of his talents and life to the service of his Muster ; 
the total abnegation of self in this work; the obedience to his 
superiors ; the fortitude under disappointments ; the steady clinging 
to his life-work ; the adaptation of his talents to every kind of 
duty ; the simplicity of his daily life ; the tender love, which he 
displayed towards Indians and Africans, however low might be 
their degree, or degraded their moral status; the orderly mind; 
the trained scholarly habits, which conquered Amhiric and Marathi, 
and many other languages; these are no ordinary characteristics. 
A man endowed with such gifts might have acquired sufficiency 
and comfort in a German Pastorate, or a German University. But 
at the age of seventeen he had given himself unreservedly, and to 
his last hour, to the service of his Master ; and his last words, at 
the age of fifty-eight, were to praise God, that his sins were all 
washed away in the blood of Jesus Christ. 

Let the young Missionary reflect upon the features of this life, 
and recognize the surpassing grandeur of his holy calling. The 
heaii: must be given as well as the body ; a profession may be a 
hollow exterior; the Lord requires in his servant an unconditional 
consecration of the soul, and a deep humility, which forgets the 
existence of self in a sense of the greatness of the office. 

Preface io Life of leenherg^ London^ June lo, 1885. 


XVIII. 

OBITUARY NOTICES OF THREE MISSIONARIES. 

Tuough our thoughts are fully occupied with the great and daily 
increasing cares of our own enormous mission-field, yet it is well 
now and tiien to cast our eyes to the right and left, and consider 
whut our fellow-labourers in the same or similar fields are doing, 
so as to enable us to rejoice with them in their successes, sympa- 
thize with them in their sorrows, and take lessons from the degree 
of success which has attended, or which has been denied to, their 
honest methods. '*If one member suffer, all the members suffer 
with it.” An occasion has now offered to express our sympathy 
with three other Missionary Societies. 

L Priadlb mbxtn. 

I do not wish to leave unrecorded the death of a lady, to whom 
the people of Northern India are greatly indebted, Mrs. Winter, 
wife of the well-known S.F.G. missionary at Dehli. Priscilla 
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'Winter was the daughter of the Bev. T. Sandys, one of the CM S. 
missionaries in Bangdl. At the age of sixteen she went out in 1858 
to Calcutta, and, before the idea of the Zahwa-Missions had been 
developed, she practically set the example of enthusiastic and 
thorough Zan 4 na-work. Her brother was one of the missionaries, 
who had perished at Dehli in the Mutinies ; and when she married 
the Rev. B. Winter, of the S.P.G., she went to Dehli, to carry 
out that work to the inhabitants of that great city, which it had 
not been permitted by an overruling Providence that her brother 
should do. For nineton years she laboured with unselfish devotion 
in the interests of the female portion of the community, developing 
new agencies, imparting to them the holy enthusiasm, widch 
enabled her to cope with the multiplicity of duties which fell 
to her share. She died at her post: no braver soldier of Christ 
than her has fallen in India: her remains were followed to the 
grave by the Metropolitan and the Bishop of Labor : she belonged, 
as it were, to both the great Societies of the Church of England, 
as in the one her great talents had been trained, and in the other 
her marvellous graces were developed. Her name will rank with 
the foremost missionaries of North India. 

M. flbatn ilHc0aIL 

The Livingstone Mission on the River Kongo is one of those 
small but enthusiastic societies, which reminds us, that the days 
of religious chivalry are not yet gone by, wh^n the knight-errant 
sallied out on his enterprize of benevolence with an escort of a few 
followers. Our own serious convictions are, that the problem 
of the evangelization of the heathen will only be solved by the 
heavy battalions of large Societies, endowed with unlimited 
resources; still there is room left to admire, and a tear ready 
to fall, upon the untimely grave of the good and gallant youth, 
who has been called away. 

Ho had had experience of South Africa in some secular calling, 
but his heart overflowed with earnest purpose to carry the Gospel 
of Christ into the great Kongo Valley, suddenly thrown open by 
the descent of Henry Stanley from Nyangwe, Livingstone’s further- 
most on the Lualdbai to Tuckey’s furthermost point on the Kongo. 
Two years ago McCall left these shores, and his camost, yet 
judicious, career, has been watched month by month, by many, 
who knew him in the flesh and loved him, and by many more, 
wlio, like the writer of this notice, knew him not, but loved him 
for the work, and the manner, in which he did that work. He 
had upon him from the first the germ of an insidious malatly, 
which has cut down so many young lives in tropical climates, 
but he fought against it He was earnest in his endeavours to 
push foi^ari station beyond station on the right bank of the 
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Kongo, so as to reach Stanley Pool, and from that point carry 
on a noble rivalry of jChristian missionary work with the English 
Baptist Society, and of Christian civilization with the Belgian 
International Society. He ought sooner to have left his post and 
hurried to England, but he tarried on to see some of his newly- 
arrived fellow-labourers settled. His malady caused him agony, 
and he was unable to walk ; but he could be carried, ho could 
steer the steamer, he could give orders, dictate letters, and provide, 
as fur as human intelligence permitted, for the carrying on in his 
absence of tlie great enterprize, the success of which so much 
depends upon the organizing power of the chief. 

On the 8th of October, i88i, he was put on board the steamer 
for England at Banana, a dying man, though he did not realize it. 
As ho lost sight of the River Kongo, he prayed, that Ood might 
preserve and ])rotect his beloved Mission, till he came back ! He 
little realized the boundless extent of tliat fervent and repeated 
prayer. He reached Madeira, and on landing found, that he had 
arrived at his journey’s end, that he was neither to see England 
nor the Kongo again, and after an outburst of bitter grief he 
resigned himself to the will of God. It so happened, that a 
Presbyterian minister in the island hcanl of a dying young man at 
the hotel, and arrived in time to comfort his last moments, and 
chronicle his dying words. They are such as every Christian, and 
every missionary, should desire to appropriate as his own, when 
his last moments amve. He was very weak, when his unknown 
visitor entered, and his first words were : “ Yes, I am very weak, 
but He is strong : I am strong in Him ; He will never leave me, 
nor forsake me.’- Ho spoke about his English home, and his 
Mission in Africa, but so modestly, that bis visitor had no idea, that 
he was the leader and prime mover of the great enterprize until 
after his death. They prayed together, and as the voice of the 
minister ceased, tlie voice of the dying man w^as lifted up in a 
strain, that the hearer write s that he can never forget : he had 
never seen before th(} blessed Grace of God so wonderfully exempli- 
fied : nothing remained to bo wished for, but that the Lord’s wdll 
should be done. The utterance was difficult, and interrupted, but 
the tones were direct, simple, and earnest : 

“ Almighty — Eternal — God — I am — very near — Thy presence — nt this time. 

I am not able— to use— many w<»rds to Thee but that — is not necessary. 
Thou— knowest — all I want. Thou knowest — the circumstaiiceH, TiOid : do — 
as Thou— plcnsest,— I have— nothing to say : I nm not — dissiitisfied. thut Thou 
art— about to take me— away. Why should I lie 1* I gave myself — body, 
mind, and soul — to Thee : consecrated — my whole life and being — to Tliy 
service, oiid now — if it please Thee, to take nn’self— instead of the work I 
ivould do for Thee — what is that to me ? — Thy will be done.” 

He then prayed on, ejaculating fervently but Avith difficulty, 
and as if speaking closely to his Saviour: “ Yes, blessed Jesus, I 
shall be with Thee : ” his voice mingling with his tears. 
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^ Come and see a Christian die/’ said Havelock in the hoar of 
victoiy to Outram. The heart beats high, and Faith in unseen 
things is strengthened, when one is admitted to be as it were a 
witness of such a scene. The bitter disappointment of being cut 
short in his career had passed away from McCall : his Master 
required of him an example of self-abnegation, and entire sur- 
render of will, and he had the Grace vouchsafed to him to give this 
example, which will bring a greater blessing on the Kongo AAission 
than the most strenuous endeavours to advance its material interest. 
In an age of self-exaltation and self-seeking, such examples are 
required among missionaries. From the death of such confessors 
may be dated the birth of many a new Christian, and a prolonged 
life to the Universal Church of our Lord. 

Church Mmionary Intelligeticcr, February 5, 1882. 

SSL fS. m. )Ptnkerton. 

To walk by Faith and not by sight: to make every provision 
suggested by earthly wisdom, and yet acquiesce in the decisions of 
Heavenly Wisdom : to have strong and lively affections towards 
family and friends, and yet njadily to surrender all, if called upon 
to do so : to conciliate all men, with whom he came into contact, 
so as to advance the interests of the cause, whicli he had under- 
taken : to be ready to offer his own life us a sacrilice without a 
murmur: such were the cliaructcristics of this excellent mun. He 
died without reaching the field, to which his services were con- 
secrated, and humanly speaking his life was a failure, hut a perusal 
of his letters to his noaid and family, printed in the March number 
of the Mimonary llerald of Loston, U.S., w'ould be useful to 
missionaries of all types of character : the timid man could learn 
to take h('art, the over-anxious man to take it easy, the unduly 
careless man to take heed of what is necessary an«l convenient; 
the quarrelsome man would sec tlie advantage of gentleness of 
speech, and a loving nature ; the selfish man would leani the lesson 
of entire self-abnegaf ion ; and the half-hetirted man would recognize 
the sui’pussiiig greatness of him,, who has counted the cost, and is 
ready to give all to his fiaviour. 

Tlu se letters do not bristle with stock- quotations of Holy Writ, 
hut tlio writer is so imbued with the spirit of Faith and obedience, 
that he gives hack tlie true sound almost unconsciously, like a plate 
of metal that is struck accidentally. After nine years' experience 
among tlie Zulu in Natal, lie was chosen as the pioneer to the new 
field in Umzflu’s country, between tho rivers Limpopo and Zambesi. 
He conducted his wife and little ones to Chicago, .in North America, 
where he left them, nothing doubting that the Covena nt-Jch(»vah, 
who bad called him, would be; more than a Father to his children, 
aud started with alacrity on liis journey, picking up his companions 
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at Durban. He proceeded by eea tp Delagoa Bay, with the in- 
tention of being conveyed thence to Inhambane, but a change in 
the course of the steamer baffled him. When the steamer of the 
next month came, he was again thwarted, and carried on to 
Zanzibar, whence he was brought back by Captain Wy brants to 
Mozambik, and after farther delay he at length reached luham- 
banc. He was received with kindness by the Portuguese authorities, 
who, (tlthough Roman Catholics, gave him every possible assistance, 
as during his enforced delay at Delagoa Bay and Mozambfk he 
had made valuable friends. His last written words to his Society, 
were : “ The Governor proposes to send me directly across country 
to tlnizila.” 

The Governor of the Universe had other plans for him, and not 
very long after ho caught a fever, and died in the jungle. He had 
his senses to the last, but was too weak to speak, and we know not 
what thoughts passed through his brain during those last hours : if 
wo may judge from the character of the man, as revealed in his 
letters, all rising murmurs of disappointment were soon silenced in 
the sense of humble acquiescence in the purposes of his Master, 
who had no further occasion for his poor services. 

A letter to his wife, as follows, was the last reflection of his 
feelings : 

** Now, my dear wife, as I start forth on this new stage of my journey, let us 
** hold fast our trust in that living God, who used to keep you and mu, while in 
** Natiil, through dangers of various kinds. I<et us patiuntlv hold on, and bear 
** a brave but humble part in our peculiar work. I shall, if all goes well, soon 

get to where 1 begin retracing my steps, if 1 think the Lord calls me to hasti^n 
** to you. Make personal piety and personal consecration to (iod the great 
** object with yourself and the children. If God returns me to you, or brings 
** you to me, 1 shall try to be more faithful in that respect. The future will 
** bring its needed light, and work, and solace . . . . My thoughts turn sadly 
“ towarfh you, and our dear children .... All well : wo go right 011 .” 

In a few days he died, and it was all wtdl with him still. His 
example may still aid indirectly in the conversion of the Amatonga 
and Umzfla. 

Church Missionary Intelligencer^ London^ March 14, 1881. 


XIX. 

LETTER TO A DECEASED AFRICAN MISSIONARY, 

Dear Brother and Friend, 

I received your letter of February 24tb on the 5th of Tune, 
on the same day that your touching letter with regard to the death 

of my honoured friend Bishop was read in the Committee, 

and announcement was made that the R«v. Mr. had separated 

bimsedf from the Society on theological grounds. Under any 
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circumstances I could never have written to you except in terms 
of charity and forbearance: at this moment 1 am peculiarly 
constrained to do so. 

We have never met, and perhaps may never do so, though I much 
wish for your own, and the Society’s sake, that you could return 
home, and refresh your soul by intercourse with your fellow- 
Ghristians, and then return to the field of your labours. 

Years sgo, in the time of the Rev. , when there was an 

attempt' /to recall you from , I, with others, stood up steadily 

for youf only a few days ago I came across the correspondence 
on the subject. I recognized in you those qualities, which you 
have since so remarkably displayed : over and over again on the 
platform I have described you as the man, who held the fort,” 
and displayed manhood, and faith, and ability. I always regretted 
the narrowness of your vision, owing to your long isolation, and 
looked forward to your return. After a year in England, you will 
see some things differently. 

Permit me to remind you, that your letters to the Committee, 

and those of Mr. , and all other Missionaries, are deemed 

confidential^ and are never quoted in Newspapers. The Editorial 
Secretary does indeed publish portions, and, as his publications 
are for sale, the contents become public property; but I have 
never allowed myself to allude to them in my writings. 

But, when a Alissionary forgets his holy position, and publishes 
letters in such periodicals as the Anti-Slavery organ, or, when 
the relations of Missionaries publish letters from their relatives 
in the Public organs, or send for publication resolutions passed 
by Meetings in County Towns, with a view of bringing a pressure 
upon the Committee, or the Government of the country, it is the 
duty of independent persons to speak out, and reply to such 
statements. 

Before you and Mr. were bom my heart was given to^ the 

subject of Christian Missions, not of one Church, or one denomina- 
tion, or working in one Region, but of the whole World. I have 
the accumulated experience of reading reports for more than foity 
years, and the acquaintance of Missionaries of all Nationalities 
and denominations. Nearly everybody, who knows anything about 
Africa, is known to roe, as 1 am connected with the Aborignes 
Society, the Anti-Slavery, and the Bible Societies, the S.P.G., 
S.P.C.K., London Society for Converting the Jews, C.M.S., and 
all the Nonconformist Brethren, who are as dear to. me, as met 
of my own Church. I have thought, talked, and written, and read, 
on all the vexed questions, and, when any one transgresses what 
seems to me the right line of conduct, 1 come down upon him 
very distinctly, but in a spirit of love to the Worker and the Work, 
for the Work’s sake. 

As regards Mr. ^ let me say that I deeply regret, that we 
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are to lose him. No wonder that you speak up for him, and 
I honour you for so doin^, and 1 can tell you, that throughout 
his stay in England his first, if not his only, thought wa% your 
welfare. It seemed to him a crime, that he should be io comfort, 
while you were in danger: no brother was truer to brother than 
he to you. Independently of this feature of his character, which ' 
many of us admired, he is a loveable, sweet-spoken, and devoted • 
man : his errors were those of his youth and inexperience, and 
impulsiveness, and he was in a high state of excitement during 
all the time of his stay in England. A kind of African lever 
was upon him. 

You tell me, that I acknowledged my error to him : you are 
wrong. I should have done so most certainly, if 1 had convinced 
myself, that I was in the wrong, but I am satisfied more and more 
that 1 was right. In my letter to The Record,” I remarked that 
it was the peculiar ein^' of the Roman Catholics of maintaining, 

. that their Christian converts had a right to French protection, and 
1 implied that Mr. — ^ — appeared to have fallen into this ein with 
rega^ to his converts, who in my opinion had not in the remotest 
degree come under British protection. My honoured iriend. Bishop 

, remarked to .me, that no sinner had a right to impute sin 

to others : as I entirely agreed in this view, 1 wrote to Mr. 

to express my regret, that I had used such a word in connexion 
with him. I recalled the word, but I condemn now, as I did 

last year, all those portion of Mr. ^^s statements, on which 

I commented. 

Bishop — — has commented upon the sad itiorul failings of many 
of the Missionaries in Equatorial Africa. This makes us rejoice 

that men like yourself, and Mr. ^ and many others, have 

maintained, under similar circumstances, such a high standard 
of conduct, whieh fact enemrages the Committee to persevere in their 
great work, though deeply humbled. 

It has been given to you, dear Brother, in your youth, to do 
a great work for your Master, and to establish fi great reputation. 
Ouard against the temptation to be puffed up, thereby. I thank 
Ood, that He put it into your mind to do as you have done ; that 
He gave you strength, and endurance, and success. While many, 
whom you will admit to be better than yourself, like the go^ 

dear Bishop , have been called away, you have been spared. 

and we expect still greater work from you. As an old man, 

I can only express to you, that, though we consecrate ourselves 
to His service, and lay upon the altar our time, talents, weailth, 
and even lives, we are still unprofitable servants, and the last and 
hardest lesson has alway to be learnt, Humility and Self-abnegation. 

Hay the Lord bless you and keep you ! 

LondmsiJune^ 1888. 
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THE GOSPEL IN AUSTRALIA. 

Dr. Babrt, Metropolitan of Australia, has lately appealed in the 
public Press for assistance in establishing Church Missions in 
British New Ouinea. It is fair to mention, that in the Dutch 
potion of New Guinea a Protestant Mission from Holland has long 
existed, and has published a portion of the Bible in the Mafur 
language. In the German portion of the Island no less than three 
Geiman Missionary Societies ai*e commencing operations : in the 
Islands attached to Gorman New Guinea, the Duke of York’s 
Island, and New Britain, the Wesleyan Mis»ii)nary Society of the 
Australian Conference has established Missions, and published 
translations of tho Scriptures in the languages of both those Islands. 
In Biitish New Guinea tlio Iiondon Missionary Society has 
established a row of stations by locating Native Teachers from 
Polynesia and Melanesia on the main land, and in Murray Island, 
and Saibai Island, and tmnslations of tho Scriptures have been 
published in the Motu language on the main land at Moresby Bay, 
also in the peculiar languages spoken at South Cape, and in the 
languages of both the two Islands: thus in all there are seven 
BibleTranslations in New Guinea and six Protestant Missionary 
Societies, in addition to tho Roman Catholic in New Guinea and its 
smaller Islands. 

No doubt there is room in New Guinea for an Episcopal Mission, 
and we would in no way discourage it : but the question arises : 
why has little or nothing been done for the natives of the great 
island-continent of Australia ? The last native of Tasmania has 
died : tho indigenous races of that Island, like rats, have been 
killed out : is the same process to be followed out in Australia? 

I quote from Mr. Alfred Wallace’s Australasia, p. i86 (Stanford, 
London, 1879), who is one of the greatest authorities on the subject 
of Oceania generally : 

“When Australia was first settled by Europeans, the native population must 
“have exceeded 150,000: they have since greatly diminished owing to the 
“ occupation, and settieinent of tho more fertile parts of the country, as well as 
“ from diseases and vices introduced among them by the convicts and lower classes 
“of settlers. Notwithstanding ail these causes of depopulation, great numbers 
“ still roam the interior, and it is believed, that they amount to from seventy to 
“ eighty thousand, and it seems not improbable that tho degraded Australian may 
“continue to exist long after the much higher New Zealander and Tahitian 
“ have disappeared.” 

Again at page 603 of the same volume I find no less than eighty- 
two languages ennmerated, and the notable fact is recorded at page 
602^ by a compe^nt philologist, that the comparative perfection of 
their language is in striking contrast to tho degradation of their • 
customs: indeed analogies have been pointed out, which connect 
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tliis group of languages with the magnificent Yemaculars of the 
Bravidian Family in Southern India. 1 have myself in a late 
Beport published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
enumerated thirty-four languages of these poor neglected races, 
illustrated by Grammars, Vocabularies, and Texts, and yet not one 
single page of the Scnptnres is sold by any of the Colporteurs, or 
taught in any school, or read in any Church, to these poor people in 
their own vulgar tongue, and yet Christ died for them as well as 
for the Folyiiesiun, Melanesian, and Mikroncsian, who are gradually 
being supplied with copies of the Scriptures, and each in their own 
idiom can reiitl of the wonderful works of the Lord. In one 
language one Gospel was translated, the Narinyeri, but the Edition 
was sold out, never reprinted, and I have tried in vain to get a 
copy, us it is no longer in circulation. 

Surely we are literally “ our brother’s keeper” in this matter : 
wc have tak(*n away the lands of these poor races, encroached on 
their hunting-grounds : if some stories are true, which I am 
unwilling to beiiove, we have cut them down like wild dogs, and 
hunted tliem out like .vermin. Shocking to say, the mixed race 
resulting from illicit intmeourse of Europeans wdth Native Females, 
instead of becoming a resy)ectable class, amalgamate wdth their ma- 
ternal relatives, and become more degraded, because physically more 
strong and more daring. A woman, who has once been impregnated 
by a European, is unable to bear children to a Native husband. 

Is the Missionary’s hand shortoned? Has he forgotten his 
cunning, and his methods sanctioned by experience, or his power 
to devis() by God’s Grace new methods suited to the endless variety 
of human circumstances ? Why is a new field thus ostentatiously 
sought in New Guinea before the Church has occupied in its 
entirety the island -continent of Australia? No steamers are re- 
quired for this service, no dangerous collision with savage and 
warlike tribes need be feared. The Moravians have done some- 
thing : the Church of England has done something : the labours of 
Mr. Gribble (author of I am Black and Comely ”), and of Bishop 
Hale and others have not been without fruit: the Wesleyans, 
Independents, and Homan Catholics have been in the field : indeed 
the {Spanish Roman Catholics have set a good example in New 
Nursia in West Australia. But it is required, that the Church of 
Australia should tiike up the subject in its entirety, and marking 
off the regions occupied by our I’rotestant Nonconformist Brethren, 
divide the remainder into Mission Fields managed by the Church 
in its collective capacity, remembering that these poor races arc, as 
it were, aliens in their own countrj', and outcasts from their own 
lands. Give them something in exchange bettor than gold, and 
land-rc8er\'C8. Lot them hear the Gospel in their own tongue. 

Here are two positive facts; try and get over them. Nearly 
every tiny Island in Polynesia, Melanesia, and Mikrone8ia,'ba8 its 
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■Ifusioiiary, European or Native, and its Bible in its own language. 
The Austrians have not a single translation of God’s word, and 
very few Missionaries. I quite admit, that a hew method of Mission 
is required. Bishop Selwyn had the Grace to devise new methods 
fotJhds Island-Mission. The Natives are Nomads, and the Mis- 
sionary must be a Nomad also : he must learn the languages of 
the Natives, as Selw;p and Fatteson did, have schools, where the 
children are taught in their mother-tongue, have chapels, where 
the Bible is read in a language understanded by the Men, Women, 
and Children : if necessary, he must live in tents also. As a fact 
all the Missions in the Dominion of Canada are more or less 
Nomad : the tribes come and stay some time, and then move oft' : 
the Missionary follows them in spite of the snow: in Australia 
there is no such hardship to undergo. Some of the Clergy of 
Australia have conceived the Idea, but have they carried it into 
practice on a scale to embrace the whole Continent? They have 
written about a village community, when a Nation required help. 
This is the ideal : a Christian village of natives, reclaimed from 
barbarism, trained to the duties of social Christian life, and walking 
in the fear of God, through knowledge and faith in the love of 
Christ their Saviour, and in the power of His Spirit. In Psalm ii. 8 
we read: **Ask of me, and I will give the heathen for thine 
inherithnee, and the uttermost parts of the Earth for thy posses- 
sion.” The Commission given oh Mount Olives was ** to go and 
teach all Nations,” ‘‘ preach the Gospel to every creature.” There 
ui no exception made to exclude the Australian. 

I conferred with^he Bishop of Perth on this subject: he ad- 
mitted the evil, but he was powerless. I asked the Bishop of South 
Queensland what he did for the natives : he seemed ha^ly aware 
of their existence. If my statements are erroneous, and if the 
Natives of Australia are being systematically converted to Christ, 
if they have among them on the North Coast Missionaries, who 
care for them, if they have Churches and Schools, where the Gospel 
is preached and taught in their own language, if Colporteurs are 
going about with Bibles in the Yemacular, I shall rejoice : I see 
Ae vision, but it is far off. I thought of getting up a meeting of 
all. the Churches in London, and wrote to a friend this summer 
on the subject, but I should prefer to see the Church of Australia 
do it proprift voluntate pro amore Dei.” 

Let mo add another astounding fact. As the ethnologist descends 
down ^0 different rounds of the Ladder of Humanity, and arranges' 
his knowledge according to certain admitted types of human cul- 
ture, ho comes at last to the lowest round of the ladder, where 
Man it m itho moot degraded type : these ore the only real savages : 
the oeoupien of the upper rounds of the ladder may be olassed 
ae Barbarous, Semi-Bsrbarous, in a lovr civilisation, moderetely 
ehiliaedi and so on, till the European round is reached. 
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Oq the lowest round of the Ladder are 

( 1 ) The Australian, 

(2) The Bushman of South Africa, 

(3) Some other scattered races. 

No attempts have been made to evangelize systematically ciifier 
of the first two classes. Being distressed about the Bushman, 
1 went over to Herrnhut in Germany, the headquarters of the 
Moravians, and urged their case : they arc the Missionaries, who 
seek out the humblest, and most degraded of the human race, 
whom the other Societies avoid : but I found to my surprise, that 
it is God’s pity alone that has no limit: there is a limit, nearer 
or further, to all human pity. Christ on the Cross looked down 
with pity on the whole of mankind. Jilen, all of us, have our 
exceptions. A Moravian Missionary at Hei rnhut, who had laboured 
years among the Hottentots in Soutli Atrica, told me, tluit the case 
of the Bushman teas hapeleUy that it was no use trying to convert 
them, I replied, that a century ago, when the Moravian Missionary 
Schmidt commenced his Mission among the Hottentots at Gena* 
denthal, the Dutch told him the same story, that the case of the 
Hottentots was hopeless, and yet experience has told us that they 
have souls also, and can be saved, if only a sufficiency of self-sacrifice 
can be found in the Christiaii Churches : the lepers have betm 
looked after: why not the Australian and the Bushman ? 

Hear the opinion of a late Missionary in the Hebrides, extracted 
from his life. 

The breakdown of a coach brought Mr. Paton into contact with the abori- 
“ gincfl, and he takes occasion to correct Mr. Kingsley’s idea that, * the Black 
people of Australia . . . cannot hike in the (rospel.’ After referring to 

** tho COSO of Nora, an aboriginal Christian woman, who ministered to her own 
“ people, Mr. Paton proceeds : 

“ liecall, ere you read further, what the Gospel has done for the near kindred 
** of these same aboriginals. On our own Aneityum 3500 cannibnls have been 
* Med to renounce their heathenism, and are leading a civilixed and a Christian 
** life. In Fiji 70,000 cannibals have been brought under the influence of the 
** Gospel, and 13,000 members of tho Churches there are professing to live and 
work for Jesus. In Samoa 34,000 cannibals have professed Christianity, and 
** in nineteen years its college has sent forth 206 native teachers and evangelists. 
** On our own New Hebrides more tlion 12,000 cannibals have been brought to 
sit at the feet of Christ, not to say that they are all model (’hristians, and 133 
** of the natives have been trained and sent forth as teachers and preachers of t. ^ 
** Gospel. Had Christ been brought in the same way into the heart and life 01 
** the aborigines by the Christians of Australia and Gn^at Britain, eipially blessed 
** results would as surely have followed, for He is ‘ the same yesterday, to-day, 
** and for ever.* ” 

It is stated in tho War Cry of September, i8go, that tho Salva- 
tion Army has commenced work among the aborigines of Australia. 

In the Indian papers I read, that the Hindu, or Mahometan, 
or both, purpose to send out a Mission to convert their fellow- 
subjects in Australia : whether the term ** Australia” implies the ^ 
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Bishops and the Clergy and the British Settlers, or the poor 
Heathen, is not clear. On the other hand, last October a 
Missionary Meeting was held at Melbourne, with the Bishop 
in the chair, who dechired that they were only “beginning to 
realize the paramount claim of the Heathen,” and accordingly 
Missionaries were sent out to the China Inland Mission, but not 
a word of allusion was made to the poor aborigines of Australia, 
who had been robbed of their birthright, and were now shut 
out from their blessing. 

London f 1890. 


XXI. 

WOMEN’S WORK AND THE CHURCH OF ROME. 

One of the most interesting developments of the Missionary spirit 
of modern times is that of woman’s work among heathen and 
Mahometan women. When we see secular institutions like l ady 
Dufferin’s Fund start, we rejoice, because it i.s Christ’s Work done, 
though M'ithout the blessed accompaniment of Christ’s Wonl. But 
what shall be said of the Papal development of this movement ? 
I have received a paper in the Engli.sh language from high Homan 
Catholic quarters, headed “ The Missionary Catechists of Mary 
Immaculate.” It goes over all the reasons for making the 
movement, the necessity, and the opportunity, and then follow 
these words : 

“ Mary seems to wish to respond to the solemn proclamation of the Immaculate 
“ Conception in preparing the liberation of Eve’s iioor (laughters. Slie has 
** inspired Christian souls Avith the thought of founding under her high patronage 
“ a work of prayer and sacrifice. 

“ Pope Leo Alll. has enriched by precious Indulgences the work of Mary 
“ Immaculate.” 

From India a Bishop writes : 

** My heart inundated with joy, overflowed in thanksgiving before the Blessed 
** Sacrament, and the altar of Mary Immaculate, who has inspired generous souls 
** with the thought of rehabilitation of Pagan women.” 

From China a Bishop writes : 

I pray the Virgin Immaculate to extend the mantle of her protection more 
and more over a work, that must be so pleasing to her. . . . The Eagle 
of Patmos saw a multitude led to kneel at the feet of the Lamb by the voice of 
** tho devoted soldiers of Mary Immaculate.” 

The author of this Pamphlet goes on to say : 

To these innumerable approbations of the work of Mary Immaculate must 
** lie added that gratitude, which our zealous Missionaries lay at the feet of 
Saviour, and His Immaculate Mother, when they hear witness to the fr^ 
** already atiuintri by its means. I now see to whom after God we owe &e 
** muscle of our iMirseverunef}, viz. to the prayers and good works of the 
Association of Mary Immaculate. 
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** Of 80 many snralications, made to Mary Immaculate, and presented by that 
« sweet Mother of God at the foot of the throne of her Son Jesus, the fruit should 
•‘be to inspire numbers of Christian women with the heroic resolution of 
“ hastening to the succour of their poor Pagan sisters, and leading them to filial 
“ tenderness towards the Blessed Virgin, who is tlie dispenser of all God's 
“ graces.” 

A Missionary in China writes : 

“ I pray to God to more the Cduucil of the Association to have confidence in 
“ the Virgin Immaculate.^’ 

The Council speaking for itself says : 

“ Witness of the rapid development, attained under the visible protection of the 
“ Blessed Virgin, the Council with entire confidence in its august jiatrou faces the 
“ great work. 

“ 'Iho associates of Mary Immaculate are finally exhorted to redouble the 
“ ardour of their prayers, and the generosity of their voluntary sacrifices, in 
“ order that the patronage of the most Blessed Virgin may day by day display 
“ itself more powerfully over this work, of which after God she alone has the 
“ whole glory.” 

This paper was printed at St. Andrew’s Press, Barnet, in Great 
Britain, and ciroiilated in February, i888. It reads like a romantic 
legend of the dark Middle Ages : the odd statement of the date and 
place of printing may recall the reader from tl>c world of wonderful 
romance, and priestly delusion to the hard facts. Throughout 
there is not one woixl quoted from the Bible, so rich in appropriate 
passage's, no allu^on the most distant to the Holy Spirit, and only 
a passing notice of Our Saviour, ns a kind of lay figure, and a 
conventional use of the plirase ** after (iod.” All power, all 
willingness to help, all motive to good works, all aspirations to 
holiness and work of charity are centred in the person of the lowly 
handmaid of the Lord, the Virgin Mother, who is fondly and 
fancifully without any authority of Scripture ])resumed to be 
omnipresent, omniscient, cognizant of all that is going on in the 
xvorld, with power to inspire the hearts of her devotees, with an ear 
open to their prayers, and the only medium of God’s Grace. Can 
it bo doubted, tliat in the Homan Catholic Church tliere exists a 
Quaternity, not a Tiinity, or, if a Trinity, that the Virgin 
Imraaculutc has usurped the place, and the functions, of the 
Holy Spirit? 

The lUcord, Fehruanj, 1888. 


XXII. 

THE REREDOS IX ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 

During the last twelve years I have visitc<l every groat city in 
Europe, Western Asia, and Northern Africa, and examiiusd with a 
critical eye all the celebrated churches, monasttuii's, and pilgrim 
sbrincs of the Homan and Greek rite from the celebrated Monastery 
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at Troitzka near Moscow, where a good Hindu would feel himself 
quite at home, to the black Virgin of the Filar at Saragossa in 
Spain, which is worthy of a Hindu Temple also : from the 
medicDval fraud of the Holy House at Loretto in Italy to the brand- 
new Nineteenth Century abomination of the Cave of the Im- 
maculate Virgin, who spoke French at Lourdes in the Pyrenees. 
At each shrine I purchased a copy of the description of the place, 
as sold to the pilgrims, and studied the history of the delusion. 

Two considerations force themselves upon me. Is a picture, or 
a painted-glass window, worse spiritually than a marble alto or 
basso-relievo or a statue ? In the Greek Church no statue, or any 
sculpture in the round, is allowed : pictures with or without flat 
metal coverings are abundant. In the Church of Home statues and 
pictures are both permitted. The Priests and Educated men will 
tell you, that these representations are not objects of worship. 
Brahmins in India have often told me, that they see through the 
hideous idol in their temples the hidden and divine object of their 
worship, and indignantly protest against the charge of idolatry. 
I believe both the Priests and the Brahmins: but the ignorant, 
uneducated herd see nothing but the material object of their blind 
idolatrous, adoration. If there is any object more dreadfully 
debasing than the toe of a stone or brass image worn away by the 
constant osculation of ignorant thousands in a Papist Church, or a 
Hindu temple, it is to see pictures held up by the Greek Priest to be 
kissed by kneeling crowds of respectable ladies, little children, and 
hoary mendicants. The question therefore arises: why is there 
this excitement about ^ representation of Scriptural scenes in white 
marble, when pictures of the same scenes are found in so many 
churches in oil colours, on canvas, or on stained glass ? 

The second consideration is this : the Beredos is denounced as a 
daring advance Homeward in erecting an image of the Virgin and 
the Divine Child ; but the advance towards Rome, as it now is, is 
very slight indeed. Ever since the promulgation of the dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin, statues are erected 
of the Virgin by herself, a type of the greatest female beauty, 
without the Divine Child^ with her head crowned with twelve stars, 
and the moon under her feet : in fact she has become an object 
of adoration not as the Virgin Mother, but in her state as she was 
before she was overshadowed by the Holy Spirit, before the mystery 
of the Incarnation. Thus she appears at Louides: the words, 
which she uttered, were : 

** Je suis L’lmnacul^ Conception.’* 

She is the outward and visible expression of the Dogma forced by 
Pope Pius IX. upon an unwilling Council. As such she appears 
on the top of the Column in front of the Propaganda at Rome, 
elected to record the promulgation of the Dogma: as such she 
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appears in gigantic proportions on several mountain tops visible far 
and wide. In the Vatican is a gigantic fresco, in which the Pope is 
delineated as promulgating the Dogma in St. Peter's in the pre- 
sence of the Cardinals and the Bishops, and in the clouds above are 
seen the Father, Son, and Holy Ohost, and the Virgin, stepping 
forward, like a prima donna on the stage, to bow to the audience, 
and thank the Pope for a newly-conferred honour. If the Dogma 
be true, it was always true, though not repealed to men : a newly- 
discovered planet might as well be described as returning thanks 
to the Astronomer for entering it in the Almanack for the first 
time, though it had for myriads of years been running its 
celestial orbit. 

The sarcasm of the infidel French writer is just, that the Church 
of Some now worship Dieu Pdro, Dieu MSre, et Dieu Fils : but, 
as Archbishop Whately truly remarked, the Soman worship is but 
a refiex of the Pagan worship of the Pre-Christian period. The 
Dieu Mdre is in fact the Shea of the Greeks, the Cybeld of the 
Somans, the Great Mother of Asia Minor : she can be traced in the 
worship of the Egyptian and the Hindu, and is in fact the concep- 
tion of Nature, the Mother of all. The Virgin Mother holding the 
Divine Child is something very different, and strictly Scriptural. 

The JReeord, February i 


XXIII. 

THE GOSPEL AND THE SWORD. 

Ik the pages of the Catholic Missions,” the organ of the Soman 
Catholic Bishop of Salford, a periodical of a high stamp both in 
ability and tone, February, 1888, appears the following astounding 
suggestion with regard to recent persecutions in TJ-Ganda, and 
headed as above. It suggests, that the Missionary (called by the 
Soman Catholics Missioner ”) should arm his fiock, in order that 
they may defend their rights amid the heathen, by whom they are 
surrounded. These heathen are not ” savages,” but may be classed 
as ” barbarous,” in a low state of culture, but they are well up in 
the lower rounds of the ladder of civilization, dwelling as they do 
in houses and villages, governed by chieftains, cultivating the soil, 
understanding the use of metals, building boats, wearing clothes, 
abstaining from human sacrifices and Cannibalism, and recognizing 
matrimony. 

For this suggestion of arming the Neo-Christians to resist the 
author.ly of the lawful sovereign of the country the ill-omened 
e]f;ample of the Jesuits in Paraguay is quoted, who in the last 
etetury armed their converts, fought battles against the Portuguese, 
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and the result was, that the Mission was destroyed. It is proposed 
to arm thirty or forty Katire Christians with repeating rides, and 
resist Native Potentates and Slavers under the direction of the 
Missioner. It is remarked, that such an organization possesses 
the advantages without the ^sad vantages of a military wgime, for 
it teaches order and discipline, insures the preservation of rights, 
extends its influence and prestige, and offers an attraction to others 
to Mek refuge hmeath its power. 

Let us imagine a party of successful Homan Catholic converts 
under the leadership of a French Missionary defeating a united 
force of heathen and heretics (for they are usually in Homan 
Catholic Bulls and other documents classed together) under an 
English or German Protestant Missionary, who would be put to 
death or deported. Then would follow the sack of the village, the 
appropriation of the Protestant women by the victorious Catholics, 
and a large concourse of runaway slaves, and the French Missionary, 
having had the advantage of one year’s military service, would 
developo military talents, and find himself at the head of an army 
difficult to control, and perhaps some stronger native from their 
midst would manage to control him, and compel him to proceed to 
the bitter end of brigandage and reckless conquest : then would 
come a revolt against law and morals, which even he could not 
swallow, and he would be put out of the way by his heathen 
lieutenant : “ All that take the sword shall perish by the sword.*' 

This suggestion is rasde after the terrible lesson taught to the 
French in Ton quin, Christian villages have been destroyed by an in- 
furiated Heathen Monarch, who would not have his subjects turned 
into Frenchmen, t trust that such ideas may never be suggested in 
a Protestant Missionary (Society . It cannot be too often stated, 
that a native by changing his religious faith does not alter his 
status as a subject to his Sovereign. The Emperor of China has 
clearly announced this as against the French Missionaries. Where 
independent Christians take up amis on their own account, that is 
their affair : that European aliens should suggest such things to 
the subjects of a friendly Monarch shows how very' far the policy of 
the Missionaries of Home has departed from Christian piinciples. 

As regards U-Ganda the question is settled ; it is now under a 
British Protectorate, and no Church Militant will be allowed. 

The Record, February, i888. 
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XXIV. 

THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE 
FAITH AT LYONS. 

Oir the 3rd Hay the sixty-fifth anniversary of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith was celebrated at Lyons. This Society 
is, however, only one of many others of the same kind in France. 
Cardinal Lavigerie, Bishop of Carthage, was present on this 
occasion, and in the Cathedi^ addressed a vast congregation. 

On the duty of preaching the Oospel to the Heathen and 
Mahometan he insisted with^^ much eloquence, and throughout 
the quotations from his address in the Mmions CatholiqueB^ there 
is not one allusion to a Saint, nor is there any abuse of Protestants. 
On the contrary, he remarks that the Protestants of Europe supply 
Twenty-five Millions of Francs (One Million Sterling) to their 
Missions, which spread over the world, and France barely subscribes 
Six and a Half Millions to the Missionaries, who are preachinj^ 
the Eternal Truth in Asia, Africa, and Oceania. It is calculated 
bv him, that Roman Catholic Missions scarcely receive one-twentieth 
of the sums supplied to the Protestant Agents. 

France, indeed, is the only Roman Catholic country which really 
interests itself in Missions : with rare exceptions a Roman Catholic 
Missionary is a Frenchman, who does not forget to preach 
‘‘ France as well as Christ. 

The Report of the Society shows a slight incmse upon the 
collections of last year, and it is worthy of notice, that nearly 
one-third of their funds are collected from foreign centres, including 
the British Isles, which supply £65. The Report enlarges on the 
annually increasing importance of the work, the abundance of 
Missionaries, but the lack of funds, owing to the universal distress, 
industrial and commercial, and the necessity of a large expenditure 
to maintain the Faith in a country once the most favoured, 
yiz, France. 

It is obvious, that the Government of the Republic, entirely 
hostile to the Roman Catholic Church in France, and constantly 
threatening Disestablishment and Disendowment, still for politic^ 
purposes in every way supports the Missions of that Church in 
foreign countries : large sums were supplied from the Secret Service 
Fund to Cardinal Lavigerie in iSinisia : in China France asserts 
her right to the protection of all Roman Catholics, of whatever 
Nationality: the Chinese Government resists this claim, Imd the 
result of tne quarrel has been the Edict of Toleration in all China, 
thus getting rid of the necessity of Protection at all. The Homan 
Catholic Church is a tool, and a inlling tool, of French aggrandize- 
ment everyivhere. 

Th$ Bmrd^ May^ 1887. 
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XXV. 

THE POPE ON MISSIONS. 

On the 3Td of December Pope Leo XIII. issued an encyclical 
letter in favour of the work of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith, of which the head-quarters are at Lyons, in France. 
It is worthy of note, that the text is published in Latin and French 
in a late number of Lm Mmton$ Catholiquei, the weekly Chronicle 
of Boman Catholic Missions. 

In the opening paragraphs the Pope describes the necessity of 
preaching the Gospel to the heathen, and of the duty of every 
Christian to assist by his money and prayers. So far we all agree 
with his Holiness. 

He then alludes to the great Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith established at Lyons, and its two affiliated associations, the 
** Sacred Infancy of Jesus,” and ** the Schools of the East,” and 
praises their work. He then regrets the sad perverseness of 
modem affairs, the diminution of the resources of this Society at 
the very time, that the sphere of their usefulness is extending. He 
specifies the particular grievances, the breaking up of the monastic 
institutions, the compelling the priests to render military service, 
mid tlio sale and confiscation of the property of the Church. He 
thou attacks the Protestant Missionaries in the following words : 

** Stttpe enim viri fallsces, satores errorum,. simulant Apostolos Christi, huma- 
** nisquo prwsidiis affatim instnicti, munus catholicorum sacerdotum prwvertunt, 
** vcl dedcientinm loco subrepunt, vel positA ex adverse) cathedrA docentis obsis-* 
** tuiit, satis se nssecutos rati, si audientibus verbum Dei aliter ab aliis explicari 
** Hueij)iteiii faciunt salutis viam. Utinam non aliquid artibus suis proficerent ! ’* 

Ho then stirs up the Church to supply men and means, for it 
tqipars that year by year the difficulty increases of recruiting new 
missiotinrics. The Bishops are exhorted « to invoke the Virgin, 
^[other of God, who has the power to destroy all the monsters 
of error, and her very pure Husband ” (Joseph), whom many 
Missions have already accepted as their guardian and protector, 
and wdiom lately the Holy Sec has established as Patron of the 
Universal Church, especially in Africa. 

This marks an epoch in the career of Joseph, who is gradually 
mounting up tho same ladder ns the Virgin. Joachim and Anna, 
tho reputed Parents of the Virgin, are annually pushing them- 
sidves forward in public esteem, and expecting promotion. 

In the Mhmm Cafholignen of Lyons, dated Jan. 7th, 1881, the 
Po]w is thanked for his encyclical letter, and a general view is 
given of tho progress of Roman Catholic Missions all over the 
world. 

Wo Ihul/* sin’ll this iounml, ** that £iiro{)c, in spite of its serious ogitafions, 
** is Uu) thotttro ot cousouug and glorious conquests. lu Eugland tlie Catholio 
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<< moTement goes on with good ranilis under the firm and valiant hand of the 
** bishops. Perhaps the time is not far off when Great Britain, becoming an 
** apostle, will consecrate its gold and prodigious activity to the truth. 

** In India thdTe u an admirable movement of conversions. Without counting 
the little children, who art sent to heavm hy baptim, how many souls have 
** heard ^e good news, and been fortified by Glratian hopes ? 

But a new danger has arisen in these regions. As long as the duty of an 
** apostle was accompanied by martyrdom, the heretics left our missionaries in 
** their solitude, and left to them the dangerous monopoly of preaching. ,Nowa- 
« days the English missionaries advance under the protection of the Bntish flag, 
« sustained by the tnfiuence of the English and American Consuls, and surrounded 
by all the prestige of opulence. One single society out of the numerous biblioal 
** societies receives yearly a four times greater income than we do. If our con- 
tributions increase, we shall be able to open a Catholic school i^t the side of 
** each Protestant school. This must be our policy in every Christian settlement.” 

The writer then alludes to the establishment of the Mission on 
the Nyanza, and its ” triumph over the Protestant Society ” : 

** Quel spectacle consolant ! L’Afrioue, b^nie autrefois par les Cyprien, et les 
« Augustin, parait devoir etre pour TEvangile une terre nospitali^e, et ses rois 
« accueillent presque partout avec respect les prdtres do J 6 sus- Christ. D^jh nos 
“ lecteurs ont connu les travaux, et les suc&i, des P^res de la Compagnie de 
« J^sus, des Oblats, des Lazaristee^ des missionnaires du Saint Esprit, aes prStres 
** de la Soci4t4 des Missions Africiunes ; ils ont suivi le hardi voyage des Missioii- 
** naires d’ Afrique, leur providential etablissement an milieu des trvyva du Nyanza, 
** et leur triomphe mr la Soeiiti proteetante.** (Jan. 7 , | 88 l, p. 8 .) 

Then he refers to Madagascar : 

” In Madagascar, heresy, supported bv all the forces of England, and resting 
** upon the English flag, threatens the Koman Catholic Mission to the Betsileo. 
** Religious liberty is indeed proclaimed by the Queen, but the English preachers, 
after a hypocritical flght against the Catholic schools, have launched into a 
** violent and brutal attack on the pupils and on the teachers. Unfortunately the 
** Catholic missionaries find only a half-hearted protection from the Consius of 
* * Catholic nations. ’ ’ 

It is worthy of note, that the French Priesthood justify their 
claim to the entire control of secular and religious education, to the 
exclusion of the Civil Power, by the following quotation: ”Be ye 
not many Masters : one is your Master, even Christ.” 

Several considerations suggest themselves: ist, the importance 
of strict truth and no exaggeration in our own reports : we all 
know that the British flag and Consul do nothing for any Protestant 
Mission; zndly, that England is not on the verge of becoming 
** Catholio ” ; jrdly, that the Roman Catholic Mission has not 
triumphed in U-Odnda. 

The zeal of the Romish Church, and the devotion of its prieste, 
deserve all honour, but their whole method and object are wrong, 
and Protestant Missions must learn to consider them more deadly 
enemies than Hindu,' Mahometan, or Buddhist ; they should hold 
no intercourse with them, except that of mere human sympathy, 
which would be extended to any fellow-creature in suffering, 
Bomw, or waivl. 

I%0 Eeeordf Lonion, 1888 . 
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XXVI. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS IN NORTH AFRICA. 

In my lato visit to Rome I tried to collect what information I 
could with regard to the Missions established among the Heathen 
by the College De Propaganda Fide.” I had intr^uctions to an 
English Cardinal, who offered to be of use in any way ho could ; 
out, when I informed him as to the nature of my object, he sent 
me word, that his previous reply had been intended as an invita- 
tion to dinner. I had an interview with the Monsignore in charge 
of the Propaganda. All, however, that I could extract from him 
was, that information was to be had, that it was possible to give it, 
but that it was not published. He then abruptly wont off with 
his umbrella under his arm to Vespers at St. Peter’s. turned 
into the Book Depot, and went carefully down the shelves of books 
published by the Propaganda, when my eye fell upon a little 
volume published in 1879, called II Risorgimento delle antich$ ehme 
Africaner which I at once purchased. It is a pretty little book, 
written by a sincere and simple-minded Christian of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and commences with a regret, that so little 
interest is shown at Rome and in Italy in regard to the great work 
of Missions- to the Heathen. The book is declared to be the narra- 
tive of a visit paid by a priest of the city of Romo to Algeria, and 
the author very justly remarks, that precisely in proportion to the 
vast extent of our opportunities and facilities, should be the en- 
largement of our zeal to make the inhabitants of barbarous countries 
sharers in th^ blessing of Christianity. 

Starting from Leghorn our traveller went by steamer to Mar- 
seilles and hurried up the bill to pay his respects at the shrine of 

Notre Dame de la Garde.” He introduces, apropos of this, the 
fabulous tale as to how Lazarus and the Magdalen were conveyed 
in a small boat from Palestine to Marseilles, and there founded the 
Christian Church of France, the eldest son of the Church Catholic. 
At Marseilles he saw a large vessel on the point of starting from 
the harbour for the South and East, and he remarks with gratitude, 
how Commerce is a handmaid to the spread of the Gospel, and how 
Missionaries are often conveyed, by the overruling of an Almighty 
Providence, in vessels designed solely for worldly purposes. When 
fairly at sea he gives vent to the usual commonplace expressions of 
travellers on their first voyage, repeats his Benedictus, describes 
his fellow-travellers, and is ve^ sea-sick. He then remarks, that 
Africa is dead, that all countries, which are not Christian, are in 
the same sad state, and that nothing but the Roman Catholic faith 
can ever revivify the Land of St. Augustine and St. Cyprian, names 
utterly forgotten now in the birth-place of those that bore them. 

Arrived at Algiers he enlarges on the variety of nationalities, . 
which crowd around him: the Negro, the Moor, the Jew, and the 
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Eabail, which latter race he traces back to the Yandal invaders 
and the Boman Colonists, instead of to the ancient Numidian and 
Mauritanian stock. Our friend was clearly not strong in linguisticy 
or ethnological science. He makes the usual observation of the 
thoroughgoing Churchman, that the Church finds its ^eatest 
obstacle in the quarters, from which it ought to have derived its 
chief support, f.s. the French Government and the Colonists, 
who, compromised in character themselves and utterly godless, are 
thoroughgoing opponents of Christian Missions. We seem to hear 
in these unsupported charges an echo of the abuse heaped elsewhere 
so often and so generously upon everything and everybody else by 
the Missionary, who does not succeed in getting his own way. 
Still, in spite of these obstacles, the Catholic Life is described as 
having developed to a degree far beyond expectation. In the City 
itself there are three Parishes served by a sufficiency of Priests. 
There is a Monastery of the Jesuits, and several educational estab- 
lishments for both sexes under the direction of Sisters of different 
Orders, all of which enjoy great prosperity. These are the Sister- 
hoods of “ The Sacred Heart,” the ” Trinity,” ” Charity,” etc. 

He visited the very day after his arrival the justly famous estab- 
lishment of the Trappists at Staoueli. This excellent Fraternity, 
in addition to vows of Celibacy, Mendicancv, and Total Abstinence, 
superadds the precious grace of absolute silence. When we refiect 
upon the waste of time, and the many idle words of Committees and 
Social gatherings, we may hold up to commendation these worthy 
religionists. They settle in a desert, and, by devotion to agri- 
cultural pursuits and dint of hard labour, they turn it into a 
smiling, g^uden. It took a whole day to go carefully over the ex- 
tensive establishment, and the spectacle afforded on the occasion 
filled the visitor with pious joy. I myself visited the Trappist 
Convent outside the walls of Kome on the spot where St. Paul was 
decapitated, and was so much struck by the practical nature of 
their operations that I sent to Lyons, which is their head- quarters, 
for full details of their plans. 

Another religious establishment we are led to make acquaintance 
with is the Diocesan Seminary, described as a magnificent 
building with a fine cupola. On the other side of the city is the 
sanctuary of ** Our Lady of Africa,” founded by Monsignore Pavy, 
the Father, as it were, of the Hew African Church. This is a 
place of pilgrimage. It so happened, that very shortly after the 
arrival of our traveller the day set apart by the Italian colony 
of Algiers for a pilgrimage to this shnne came round, and he was 
invited to conduct the service in the Italian language. He remarks^ 
that Nationality in a foreign countiy, which has had the blessing 
of being sanctified by the true fiuth, invariably developes into 
a noble sentiment, while the same word in the mouth of Italians 
in Italy is merely a pretext for disorder and revolution. The 
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Saactaaiy is in charge of a Hissionarj body, who bear its name* 
They huve an o^hanage for ;^oung Negroes purchased from slaTC- 
dealers from the interior of Africa with a view to their being trained 
as elements of civilization, and to their becoming Priests. It is a 
magnificent Institution, and depends upon agriculture for its sup- 
port. Our traveller saw a large number of young clerics pre|Muring 
xor the work of evangelizing Africa.^ They are dresa^ in the 
costume of the country, so as to facilitate their intercourse with 
the people. There is a branch establishment of this Institution at 
Jerusalem in the Sanctuary of St. Ann, and the wholes which is 
under the superintendence of the zealous Archbishop of Algeria, 
Cardinal Lavigerie, gives evidence by its success of the manifest 
blessing of God. The blessina of God is not always manifested in 
this manner ; in fact all Missionary Reporis have an unjustifiable 
acquaintance with God's dealings. 

From Algeria our priest took ship, coasted along to Philippeville, 
and took the train to Constantine. He was delighted to find at 
Holyz and Bougi, where ho stopped, a parochial organization, and 
substantitil churches and schools conducted bv Sisters and Brothers 
of the Christian Doctrine. He remarks, that the Cathedral at 
Constantino is a Mosque appropriated to a better purpose; had 
a transformation in the opposite direction been made, we should 
have had at least half a page denunciatory of religious intolerance. 
He tells us also, that thcr French Government had built for the 
Arabs a magnificent new mosque attached to a Mahometan 
Seminary: he nnikes no remark upon this lamentable departure 
from high Christian principles. It is difficult to say which was 
the greater error, the unrighteous appropriation of a Mahometan 
mosque as a place of Christian worship, or the degradation to a 
Christian Government of erecting a Mahometan place of worship. 
He entered the Seminary and passifs his opinion that the Ma* 
hometans are grossly ignorant, and have no prayer but the one 
repeated by them hundreds of times each day, “There is no God 
but God, and Mahomet is his Prophet.” He sr^offs at their reply, 
that they followed the traditions of their ancestors, and remarks, 
that the human intelligence under the influence of Mahometanism 
is indeed in the darkness of the shadow of death, and that the 
state of Mahometans is that of a brute beast. Have we not heard 
vain repetitions, traditions of men, and intellectual darkness of the 
lower classes, attributed justly to the Church of Rome ? 

He made his way by coach and train to Bone, the ancient Hippo, 
the city of St. Augustine. He found a church dedicated to the 
Saint, served by five or six Priests, and he was honoured by being 
allowed himself to preach on the spot, where sixteen centuries 
before the voice of St. Augustine hud been heard, and where he 
had written his Confessions, which the world will never allow to 
be forgotten. He quotes the Saint's famous apophthegm, “ Rome 
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has a^ken : the matter ia decided/’ aa a aplendid testimony to the 
infallibility of the Roman Pontiff. The Christian trayeller cannot 
here abstain from offering a prayer to the Holy Doctor, who must 
have obtained from Heaven the favour of being permitted to see 
his Diocese flourish again, and the Paith re-established. A statue 
of bronze has been erected to him, and day by day devout wor* 
shippers carry to the venerable image of the Saint their prayers 
and their lighted lamps. One is irresistibly reminded of the pious 
Hindu. Our friend met at Hippo a worthy Italian family, who 
had come to offer up thanksgiving for the restoration to health 
of their little daughter, and to ask for the same blessing for their 
son. This act of simple and sincere piety consoled and edified the 
wayfarer, and he made himself a partaker of their devotions. 
Even the Mahometans, he adds, share somewhat the same feeling 
of devotipn to the great Doctor, sing hymns and prayers at the feet 
of his statue, and ask for the blessings of personal health and 
favourable seasons. The thoughliful Christian, who cherishes the 
memory and values the writings of the great Evangelical Bishop, 
turns away with a feeling of despondency from such manifestations, 
and ceases to wonder how the great Theism of Mahomet sprang 
into existence as a protest against the idolatrous forms of a falloa 
Christianity. 

At Tunis, the next place visited, there was a Parish Church 
ministered to by a Capuchin Friar ; also a School for Boys, Girls, 
and Infants, conducted by Brothers of the Christian Schools, and 
Sisters of St. Joseph of the Apparition. .The Narrator was invited 
to say Mass, and, having done so, went off the same afternoon by 
a Suuday-train to Carthage! He dilates on the martyrdom of 
St. Cyprian, St. Felicitas, and St. Perpetua, the writings of Ter- 
tnllian, the death of St. Louis, and the imprisonment of Saint 
Vincent de Paul. Over the supposed site of the death of St. Louis 
has been erected a small Sanctuary, kept by an establishment 
of Missionaries of Africa and Algiers. These worthies purchase 
infants from the interior of Africa, and educate them for the 
ordinary duties of life, or for the Priesthood. They minister more- 
over to the ailments of the Mahometan pcmulation, and try in this 
way to extend the Christian Faith, and Evangelical Light. One 
of these good Fathers seems to have played a practical joke upon 
our good traveller, for he took him to visit a Nomad Arab in his 
tent, and made him believe, and record as a fact, that these Nomads 
were in the habit of cleansing the platters upon which they eat 
their food by putting them down for the dogs to lick 1 Our friend 
had swallowed so much, that he was able to digest this monstrous 
fiction of private life. He returned next day by train to Tunis, 
and mentions an ancient Church in that city, which had been con- 
verted into a Mosque. He mentions an orphanage, and a hospital 
ministered to by the Sisters of St. Joseph of the Apparition. We 
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could wish, that his narrative ended there, for all unconscious 
of the import of his remark, he goes on to congratulate these 
Sisters upon the opportunity often afforded to them of administering 
Baptism to some Muhomotan child, sick to death, and by these 
means locating near the throne of God an Angel to intercede for 
the eternal welfare of this poor Mahometan population.” 

It appears, that no Order of modern foundation is so largely 
extended as this Order of St. Joseph of the Appantion. This our 
traveller attributes to a miraculous dispensation of tho Holy Spirit 
in these sad and calamitous times. He visited also at Tunis a large 
schcjl kept by the Brothers of Christian Schools, who were prepar- 
ing a generation of good Christians. From these worthy Fathers 
he heard with surprise the curious details of the story of a young 
Jew, who had insisted upon being admitted to the Congregation of 
the Christian Faithful. An instance of the Grace of God working 
in him before Baptism.” Had he read the Acts of the Apostles 
with attention, there would have been no surprise. On his return 
to Philippeville, in Algeria, he finds that the French authorities 
had forbidden the procession of the Corpus Domini in the streets 
on tho most frivolous pretexts. A notice of this prohibition had 
actually been affixed, by a refinement of cynicism, to the Church 
door. This- leads to a long tirade against degenerate France,, so 
fallen since the time of St. Louis. Hu remarks, that the Jews and 
Arabs rather liked tho procession of tho Corpus Domini, as the 
crowd of good Christians circulating in the streets secured a good 
sale for their wares. The prohibition lie declares was issued merely 
to please the followers of Voltaire, the Fieemasons, the Free- 
thinkers, and the Ajiostates of Paris. “ Oh that Eurojican Govern- 
” ments would reflect upon what they would gain rather than lose 
” by assisting the Church in the country of the Infidels, and how 
‘‘ they would thus add to their authority among a bur]>arous people ! 
” Instead of that, these foolish Governments, now called (■Jiristian, 
” actually throw obstacles in the way of Missions, and thus a great 
” benefit to the people is paralyzed or arrested. God grant that 
“ they may reflect upon the consequences.” Do we not here also 
catch the far-off echo of the cry uttered by some of the lt*ast 
wise of our Protestant Missionaries, who call upon the State to 
interfere ? 

He mentions another instance of the blind fanaticism of the 
State against the Church. The Govenimeiit had actually opened 
exactly opposite to the schools of the Trinitarian Si.’stcrs iu tho 
city of Algiers an atheistical school under the Law of Public In- 
struction. In this school they admitted neither Catechism nor any 
religious exercises : nor did they allow God to be spoken of us tho 
Author of Nature; nny, to such an extent did they carry their 
principles, that the Teacliers of Music hud to expunge from their 
songs any sentiment of even a non-Christian religion ! It was 
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distressing to our traveller to hear, that there were found Parents, 
who withdrew their children from the Schools of the good Sisters, 
and sent them to these Institutions of the State ; and that even 
schools maintained by lay Sisters of good principles were deserted, 
if they taught lieligion. Our friend considers the state of affairs 
not to be very far from violent persecution. He does not however 
apparently remember, though a citizen of Horae, the time, only a 
few years back, when no one in that city could marry, or proceed 
upon a journey requiring a passport, without a certiiicato from the 
Priest, that he had received the Sacrament. On the whole he con- 
siders the apostate Prcnch of the present Hepublic as worse than 
Mahometans. 

From Algiers he went by railway to Bildul, and thence to the 
villages of St. Cypnun and St. Monica, small in population, but 
important in the history of Missions. Wherever Mahometanism 
exists, there, according to him, it has been found quite impossible 
to form even the Nucleus of a Native Christianity. Although the 
whole kingdom of Algiers lias been evangelized, it has been im- 
possible to found u Cliristian-xXrab, or other Native community. 
Among the wildest and most savage Heathens the Catholic Mission- 
aries have succeeded in planting .some germs of the Faith, but 
Mahometan countries have ivmainded quite inaccessible to the 
truths of the Gospel. These two Christian villages of only tbn^o 
hundred iiiliubitauts are tluj s<»litarv exceptions and the first-fruits 
of the new Church. The propugation of the Gosped is not effected 
by Miracles. It is the result of long, self sacrificing, and unselfish 
labour, with the most insignificant appanrat results, and the bad 
opinion of men. But Ood knows the value of these labours, rc- 
pres('iitcd by the villages of St. Cyprian and St. Monica. To 
Cardinal Luvigerie, Arelibisho]) of (-arthage, the praise is entirely 
due of having brought about the result that is here spoken of. Ho 
has waged a tedious war, and sunmiunted iiicrediblo (lifli(!ulties. 
His attempts to effect the conversion of the Arabs by works of 
benevol(*nce have met with i-very kind of obstacle on the part of 
the French Govemment, and with opposition enough to damp tlio 
greatest zeal. The population of the two villages consists entirely 
of orphans collected during the times of Famine, and educated by 
the Arahbishop. They still adhere to many Arab customs, and 
they are placed under the charge of a Missionary of Africa. Near 
the village of St. Cyprian is a Ho.spital managed by the Sisters of 
Our Lady of Africa. These ladies liave need of lieroic virtue in 
the discharge of their duties towards the unliapjiy Arabs, whom 
they nurse with motherly love. The unfortunates tliey have to 
deal with are filthy in habits, suffer under disgusting disi ases, and 
do not appreciate the tender care of tlu* Sisters, but get away from 
the Hosjutal us soon us the y can. The Sisters arc thus left without 
the consolation of converting them. Our author adds that ** when 
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** the poor creatures are dying, so stupid are they, that they 
** actually beg to be carried to the tomb of some ridiculous Maho- 
** metan Saint, in the hope of being healed by his influence.” One 
can hardly help a smile of pity, when one remembers, that the 
traveller who pens these wonls, and who thus holds up the 
Mahometans to ridicule, is the self-same man, that only a few pages 
back portrayed an exactly similar scene, and with much unction 
described to us a family attributing their restoration to health to 
the prayers of Augustine, a man of like habit and passions as 
ourselves. The visitor to Africa appears to have had a long inter- 
view with an Arab, and to have carefully studied Arab customs, 
ideas, religious actions, and traditions. The description of all these, 
given with supreme contempt, fits exactly T/ie Neapolitan Featant ! 
In gross superstition, gross ignorance and materialistic ideas of the 
future world, no two could be more alike. Our enlightened critic 
describes with pity the Arab’s foolish attempt to procure rain in 
time of drought by prayers and processions, as if this were a 
practice altogether unknown elsewhere. He marvels at the French 
Government allowing these processions of the people in their own 
country, while they interdict the processions of stranger priests in 
the country of others. His whole narrative indeed is a marvellous 
instance of the blindness to all ideas of natural equity of an out- 
and-out propagandist, who has no consideration for the rights and 
weaknesses of the people, and who fails to see the ignorance and 
idolatrous customs of his own sect, even whilst actually occupied 
in denouncing them in others. 

In the town of Oran, which he next visited, he found that the 
Government had there also intci dieted the procession of the Corpus 
Domini in the streets ; but the Bishop collected the faithful to the 
number of many thousands in the Sanctuary of Our Lady of the 
Sacred Cross; thus, according to our Author, confounding the 
enemies of the Church, and consoling the hearts of all who stood 
up for the good cause. Our friend could not, or would not, see 
the difference between an offensive procession through crowds of 
Mahometans, who loathe all form of idolatry, and a harmless 
gathering within private precincts. In the neighbouring villages 
he found three great and flourishing Communities; that of the 
Sisters of the Good Shcpheid, that of the Trinitarian Sisters, and 
the Brothers of the Annunciation. Tho first had a refuge for 
penitent women; the second a home for orphans, and for old 
women who are inibecilo ; the lust have a greater and a more 
important work still. The motive power in this last case is Agri- 
culture, so necessary to Africa and to all Christian Missions. The 
Brothers, besides agriculture, however, teach various arts and 
professions at the same time that they inculcate Religion. By 
their patient labours during thirty years they have come to possess 
very largo establishments. Their chief and founder is a French 
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prieBt; who gathers all his fellow-labourers round him in a patri- 
archal manner, and Religion permeates the whole procedure of the 
family. The traveller, whom we have been following, remarks 
with justice, that such establishments should be multiplied indefin- 
itely, as securing the well-being of the people and the stability of 
a self-supporting Mission. So far we are with him, but we suspend 
our judgment when he adds, that they are a palpable testimony of 
the efficacy of the Holy Catholic Religion as an instrument for the 
civilization of Barbarous races. 

Our Oiiidc passed on to Morocco; and found at Tangiers a Mission 
of Spanish Franciscans, who, with branches in other parts of the 
Empire, numbered about thirty Missionaries. They appear to have 
made but little progress in the work of evangelization ; but the 
Emperor is described as in no way hostile to them, and as having 
allowed them to settle in the interior of his dominions. Here again 
the simplicity of our traveller and his profound ignorance of the 
customs of any country but his own, exposed him to be ridiculously 
deceived as to the alleged morals and national customs of the people 
of Morocco. He gravely narrates stories on this subject analogous 
to that of the English selling their wives with a rope round their 
necks. Discovering also that the ‘Arabs look upon personal stout- 
ness as a not unimportant element in a satisfactory wife, our 
Clerical Friend, supremely regardless of his position as to matters 
of this kind, bursts out with a tirade against Mahometanism, and 
an exaltation of the Gospel, as restoring true dignity to our fallen 
Humanity. The slave market attracted his attention, and his 
indignation is strongly aroused because a girl of twelve, whom one 
of his companions bargained for, cost less than the price for which 
a beast of bunlen may be bought in Italy. He tells of children 
being sold in tinier of Famine at two francs each, and wishes, that 
Government would interfere and buy up the poor creatures, since 
the task of doing so far exceeds the means of the good Missionaries. 
He does not tell us what they would do with the purchases thus 
made in the Empire of Morocco. 

He returns to France viA Spain, and congratulates himself on 
being in a Christian country, with a Church founded in the blood 
of the Martyrs. Such a Church ought to be in peace ; but, while 
Rome was sending out Missionaries to convert the Heathen, Error 
and Heresy were sending their Missionaries to Rome to pervert a 
Catholic people, and to place the Bible in the hands of the Laity. 
Those (he tells us) who have visited Africa, know what must 
become of a country deprived of the Roman Catholic Religion, 
which almB is able to create and sustain society by establishing the 
Kingdom of Jesus in Peace, Prosperity, and Holiness. He winds 
up by an appeal fur contributions to Foreign Missions. Ho remarks, 
that people at home cure so little for such Missions, because they 
know so little about them. Whose fault is that, when the Records 
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of the Propaganda are thus sealed up ? He contrasts forcibly the 
abundance and splendour and comfort of the Priests, Churches, 
and Congregations at home, with the scantiness, poverty, and 
suffering of the Missionaries in Foreign Parts. He grasps the 
conviction, that a Church is dead which does not put forth living 
and growing branches, and that a responsibility falls upon this 
generation to make use of all the material helps so largely and 
wonderfully afforded. Our Wayfarer concludes his work with an 
account of a project to found an Arab Colony in the Koman 
Campagna. We pity the poor Arabs. One thing is clear, that the 
project would soon come to an end in a row of Arab graves. 

To the thoughtful amongst us this account of the Roman 
Catholic Mission in North Africa will be suggestive. All along 
the West Coast there are establishments as above. On the East 
Coast they are in process of being founded. Wo must consider 
them fairly. I'he same Cardinal Lavigerie of Algiers is the 
Supremo Director of the Mission on the Victoria Nyanza. Celibacy 
of both sexes, purity of life, zeal, devotion, poverty, a readiness to 
live far from friends, comforts, and domestic ties, a readiness to die, 
when the Lord summons them, an aptitude for agricultural and 
self-supporting manufactories, a large heart of sympathy for the 
people in the way of schools, liospitals, and orplianages, a strong 
discipline, a decided plan of operations, and much carnal wisdom : 
such are the leading features of these Missions. The Religion 
which they teach is quite another matter. Must not the ^fahometan 
fi^d keenly the contrast between the idolatrous forms, that aro 
offered to him on the one hand, and the sirnph* grandeur upon the 
other of his own pun* Tlieism ? Will not the TIt*athen worshij)per 
of Nature be led inevitably to recognize in some of the minor 
Heroes of the new Cosmogony, the same Elements, Attributes, and 
Notions, which he and his ancestors and liis Mediciiie-mcn liavo 
blindly w^orshipped? Can any one say that in this fanciful Ritual 
stands ombodied before us the simplicity and power of the Gospel 
of the Lord Jesus ? 

C/mrch^lFork, London^ 1880. 


XXVII. 

COUNT ENRICO DI CAMPELLO. 

While I was at Venice in September, 1881, for tlie International 
Geographical Congress, one of the reporter's for the English news- 
papers mentioned to mo, that he had received tJio startling news 
from Rome, that a Canon of St. Peter’s had left the Cliiirch of 
Rome. The fact was noticed in the Italian papir's, and the head 
of the noble family of Cumpello, to wliich the convert belonged, 
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undertook in the public prints to malign his cousin, and to in- 
sinuate unhandsome things against him. Upon my arrival at Rome, 
early in October, 1 had the privilege of a personal interview with 
the ex-Canon, and I purchased a copy of a pamphlet, which he had 
published to explain the reasons of his secession from the Papal 
Church. While on the one hand it is not wise to lay too much 
stress upon individual conversions, on the other hand there exist, 
in this case, several remarkable features, which are worthy of being 
recorded, and which may give rise to much reflection. 

In a late number of ** Mission Life ” allusion was made to the 
case of Father Curci. He had come to a complete rupture with 
the Vatican, and had published attacks upon it, as well as trans- 
lations of the New Testament in Italian, yet hb had not left the 
Roman Communion. Canon Campello, on the other hand, had 
^enly repudiated the Roman Church, and joined himself to an 
Evangelical one in Rome. This is the essential diflerence of the 
two cases. The weight of advanced years, and the prejudices of 
long religious habitude, prevented the elder man from taking the 
step, before which the younger had eventually no longer hesitated. 
The political events of 1870, the destruction of the temporal power, 
and the frightful dilemma placed before honest men of choosing 
between being true patriots or true papists, were the primary cause 
^f both the partial and the complete separation. 

On the 1 3th September Canon Enrico di Campello announced to 
Cardinal Edward BoiTomeo, Arch-Priest of the Vatican Basilica 
(whose death was announced in the ** Times ” of December 7th), 
that he resigned his post, as Canon of St. Peter’s, and left the 
Papal Church. His letter was published in all the Roman journals. 
Let no one read such facts without thankfulness, that in Rome a 
man is now able to exercise his free judgment, and that the Public 
Press is not afraid to announce his decision. Fifteen years ago the 
priest would have been consigned to the dungeon, and the news- 
paper would have been confiscated. On the same evening, in the 
heart of Rome, with open doors, Campello publicly announced his 
secession from the Church of Rome, and he still resides in Rome, 
and will exercise his functions as a Minister of the Gospel among 
the people of that city. All this is in striking contrast with the 
time, when English Protestants were only permitted under tolerance 
to worship outside the walls of the Eternal City, and, as an act of 
favour, to be buried in a distant comer. 

Campello in his oral address stated, that the believers in Christ 
would applaud, and the enemies of Ch^t would denounce the step, 
which he had that day taken ; to the former he would reply, that 
to Idle Grace of our Lord he was indebted for freedom from the 
servitude of twenty years, and to the latter he would answer: 
** Why do you rage so much and tremble on account of the loss of 
one man? Are you not constantly saying, that the Reformation 

84 
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of the sixteenth century is about to expire P Is it not because you 
perceive that civil liberty and knowledge of evangelical truth are 
advancing daily, and threaten to swallow you up ? Do you wish, 
by an inexcusable blindness, like the Jews of old, to be buried 
under the ruins of your own temple ? ” Turning to the congre- 
gation ho remarked in conclusion, that no one, but those who have 
had to take such a step, knew the nature of the struggle, which 
the soul had to endure in undergoing it. In his letter to Cardinal 
Borromeo he states, that more than once in the lifetime of Pius IX. 
he had been on the point of writing to his Eminence a letter of the 
character of the one now sent ; but he had been kept back from 
an unwillingness to vex a man so aged, and to whom he was per- 
sonally so much indebted as he was to the late Pope. When 
Cardinal Pecci succeeded to the Tiara, like many others, he had 
hoped for a change of policy, but all hope had now passed away, 
and nothing remained but to discharge a solemn duty. He could 
not remain part of an Institution, which, being worsted in secular 
matters by Progress and Liberty, sought to place the Priesthood in 
the position of un Indian Caste. The condemnation of the late 
book of Father Curci (Za Nuova Italia) had removed the veil from 
his eyes, and convinc^ him, that the ** Church ” and the Nation 
were irreconcileable. Therefore he had left the Church of Rome, 
and intended to exercise his functions as a minister of Christ in a 
purer Church, and show himself to bo a Christian without being 
a hypocrite, and an Italian citizen without being a traitor to his 
country. No one will suspect him of taking this course from 
fancied wrongs or disappointed ambition, for he would ever cherish 
the memory of the kinUness of his colleagues without any exception ; 
and the honour of being a Canon of the greatest Church in the 
world left nothing further to be desired. He wished to odd as a 
further reason for the step the disgust, which he felt at the five 
or six hours occupied daily in an empty ritual, which to any man 
of sense appeared as only a degrading idleness, and he had been 
determined in his act by the study of books on theology, both 
modem and ancient, by authors, who were Italian, and Papists. 
He tendered his resignation of his Canonry as a spontaneous act, 
and insisted, that the fact should be noted, that it was spontaneous 
in reality, and not fictitiously so styled, as had lately so often be.en 
the case with distinguished and unfortunate victims of secret 
intrigues. 

In conclusion, he remarks, that he has had ten years of mature 
refiection, and could bear witness before God and Jesus Christ, that 
the step, which he now took, was dictated by no other object 
than to obtain peace to his conscience ; that many distinguished 
ecclesiastics could bear testimony to this fact. He knows that ho 
will be the object of the murderous and merciless attacks of the 
Pontifical Press, controlled by the party, which now rules at the 
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Vatican, but God be praised, that these ncwspapci's were held iu 
universal contempt ; at any rate his only reply would be silence 
and the prayer, that there might be many othei’s. who, having like 
him boon deceived in their youth, and terrorized by the most 
tyrannical of systems, would follow his example. Some may not 
be able to do so, from the deficiency of their knowledge, their 
advanced agi*, the continuous disillusions of a long life, and sorrows 
and oppressions of every kind. For such there was no escape but 
the grave. 

It will be gathered from the above, that tho Conte di Campello 
has not been influenced by any unworthy intentions. His walk 
has hitherto been that of a nobleman and eeclesiastic of a hiah 
stamp, and ho has never forgotten that ho is a Christian and a 
gentleman. In anticipation, only too well grounded, of the libellous 
attacks of the papal press, lie published at the printing office of tho 
Komun Senate an autobiographical sketch, which to cold northern 
tastes seems verbose and egotistical, but which lays bare a state of 
things such as could scarcely exist out of Home. 

The Canon was the sou of Count Solone di Campello, and of the 
Baroness Clementina do Zeuanli. He was horn at Home in 1831, 
and had the honour of being godson of Prince Henry of Prussia, 
When the troubles of 1 848 broke out, he was studying in a college 
of the young Homan nobility. His father had accepted the 
Directorship of tho Post Office from flic then Hepublicau Govern- 
ment, and his uncle had been member of the Constituent Assembly, 
and Minister of War. When the reaction came in 1851, they had 
to escape for their lives, and were dt*pnved of every honour and 
office. These were only restored by the intercession of friendly 
Cardinals, on the condition, that young Enrico di Campello, then at 
the age of twenty-two, should accept the career of an ecclesiastic. 
He would of course thus become a spy upon the proceedings of his 
own family. We are told in what way the young man was talked 
over to accept this profession, how prospects of \vorldly advance- 
ment were held out to him, how he was pleased by the idea of 
being the restorer of the fortunes of liis family, and the mainstay 
of his brothers and sisters. Cardinal Serafini undertook the delicate 
charge of bringing up tho victim to the altar, and when the poor 
lad urged his objection on the score of losing his liberty (to which 
phrase a lax Italian interpretation must bo given), the Cardinal 
burst out laughing, and told him, that he had been made a Prelate, 
had held lucrative offices, a Canonry of 8t. Peter’s, and was now a 
Cardinal, but had never at any time “renounced his liberty.” 
The disclosures, which took place at the death of Cardinal Antonelli, 
give only too much reality and probability to the accuracy of this 
story. 

Young Campello was sont off to Tivoli to be influenced by a 
Jesuit^ and when brought sufficiently under control, ho was brought 
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back to bis father’s bouse, where ho found in his room a beautiful 
suit of ecclesiastical dress, all other gurinonts having been carefully 
removed. He was by special permission of the Pope admitted into 
the Academy of Noble Ecclesiastics, and the President, Cardoni, 
was instructed to accelerate his preparation for taking Holy Orders. 
In April, 1854, two months after his return to liome, ho took the 
first and second steps, and in August of the same year the third 
and fourth steps preparatory to Ordination. Within two months 
after wai-ds, on October 1 otli, ho was ordained deacon ; on June 2nd, 
185s, he was ordained priest in the Lateran Basilica. Ho was 
then but twenty-four, although canonically it was reqiiire<l, that he 
should have been twenty-five. The Pope had overruled everything, 
and in the short space of thirteen months the transaction was 
completed, by which a shy, retiring, ignorant, and inexperienced 
youth becamo a priest. On the following day he celebrated his 
• first Muss, at the Altar of the Virgin, in the Basilica of Santa 
Maria Maggiore, in the presence of all his family ; and seated upon 
a chair at the foot of the altar his hand was kissed by all present. 
The party adjourned thence to the private apartments of the 
Cardinal, where a repast was spread for all who had attended, and 
the whole Chapter of the Basilica. This repast was followed by a 
family banqfiet next day in his father’s house^ given in honour of 
the young ecclesiastic. On the day after ho was taken to the 
Vatican to kiss the feet of Pius IX., who gave him a book of 
devotions, and the following words of advice : ** My son, cling to 
your vocation, and beware of the desire of making a career; leave 
** your further advancement to God. I once desired to become a 
** Canon of Santa Mai:^ Maggiore, but failed ; and yet, after all, I 
“ am Pope.” 

Campello’s next duty was to deliver, in the presence of the Pope 
and the Cardinals, under the Dome of St. Peter’s, the ^annual 
Panegyric of the Papal See. As a reward for his success he was 
admitted to a private audience of the Pope, and presented with a 
silver medal, stamped with the features of the Pontiff. He next 
took to preaching in a small chapel in the districts beyond the 
Tiber, to a congregation consisting mainly of boatmen and sailors, 
and was most successful. In 1861, to the surprise of all, he was 
appointed by Pius IX. to the honour of a Canoniy in the Basilica 
of Santa Maria Maggiore. This caused no little dissatisfaction to 
his colleagues, and envy to those, who were less fortunate in their 
promotion. To occupy his leisure, and soothe the troubles which 
began to rise in his mind, he threw himself into a new sphere of 
usefulness, the management of night schools for the lower classes. 
In 1867 Pius IX. appointed him Canon of the Basilica of the 
Vatican, and ho had the honour of again kissing the Papal feet; 
but his feelings seem, in the interim, to have greatly changed. 
He appears to have lived in harmony with his colleagnes^ who 




belonged ezdlunTely to noble Ikmiliee. A Oenonrj of St.'^eter’ii 
was deemed « sore, stepping-stone to liigher fortnneSi for no Jest 
than seventeen Popes, imd Cardinals wi&out number, .had pasi^ 
through this Chapter on their road to honour. The Chapter con- 
sisted of thirty Canons, thirty-six BenOfioimes, four Chaplams, and 
twenty-six Beneficed Clergy, and the Services of the Banlica were, 
considered to be going on ^ways without interruption. Campello 
inveighs against &e Mium of the prolonged ritual, lasting four or 
five hours daily, wearisome and profitless. Even more objection- 
able were the displays on days of festival, when the soprano parts 
of the musical performance were taken by eunuchs, and the Church 
was degraded to seemingly little more than the likeness of a Pagan 
Temple. 

It was the Vatican Council, and the events of the last years of 
Pius IX., that converted Can^llo’s uneasiness into doubts, and 
his doubts into convictions. The internal history of that famous 
Council has still to be written, with an account of the miserable 
intriques, the terrorism, and the chicanery, practised. Upon the 
Council, suddenly, like a thunderbolt, came the Franco-German 
war, the absorption of Borne into Italy, and the end of the Temporal 
Power of the Pope. Italian patriots had to reconcile, in the best 
way they could, their duty to their country and their Church. The 
entry of Victor Emmanuel cleared away the clouds, which had so 
long obscured his vision. He was not one of those, who abandoned 
their belief in Divine Bevelation, but he threw away the veil 
which obscured it. 

When 1 reached Rome, in the beginning of October, the ev^nt 
I am relating was still fresh, and I went to the church of the 
Jesuits to hear what the preacher of the day had to say.^ , I found 
a platform raised in front of the pulpit, with two ohairir and a 
crucifix. We were to have one of the famous dialogues, in which 
two Jesuits act parts. A stalwart priest seated himself on one chair 
with the air of a man of learning and candour; a thin old man 
on the other played the part of the inquiring countryman, who 
in his ignorance could not understand: **What Protestantism 
and free thought meant.” To my amazement, roars of laughter 
through the crowded, church accompanied every word of^ the 
** countryman.” The most ridiculous arguments and comparisons 
were used so as to bring the subject down to the level and turn 
of thought of the Roman females, for the majority were of that 
sex. It was gravely Mked by the stout priest, what a Roman 
housekeeper would do^. if she foqnd rats in her 'larder f * * Kill them, 
of course,” said the countryman,” amidst screams of laughter* 

” No,” rejoined his burly opponent, ** under the new rule in Rome 
<< you must feed your rats^ with milk and cheese, and t^e caro 
” of them, and let the city swarm 'with them.” Ostensibly this 
shaft was directed ag^iinst the numerous Protestant Churches, which 
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are being opened in conspicuous streets in Borne, and which caigi 
with safety be abused from the pulpit ; but covertly a blow was 
struck against the King and the Constitution, which they dare 
not abuse. The remarks of the priest against the evil of immoral 
books, which are sold freely in the streets, were just ; but what 
shall be said of his insinuation, that the Mysteries of Paris ” word 
the production of a Protentant press P The ignorance of the^ ordinary 
Italian Ecclesiastic is often only equalled by his audacity. The 
Jesuits on this occasion desecrated their own magnificent church, 
and caused peals of laughter to ring through its aisles for the sake 
of maligning their adversaries, and retaining their hold on the 
lowest class of the female population. The educated classes haye 
left them for the cold refuge of utter infidelity. 

London^ 1881. 

I have repeatedly met Count Campello since, and attended 
a Meeting in London this very year, where he assured us of what 
we were all previously convinced, that the story of his having been 
reconciled to Borne was false: he is still doing a good work in 
Italy, and bearing hardships like a good soldier. 

London^ 1890. 


XXVIII. 

A REPORT OF THE KINGDOM OF KONGO, AND 

SURROUNI^ING COUNTRIES, DRAWN OUT OF 

THE WRITINGS AND DISCOURSES OF THE 

PORTUGUESE, DUARTE LOPEZ, BY FILIPPO 

PIGAFETTA, IN ROME, 1591. 

Iir the Chwrch Mis^imary IntMiymewr for 1879 ig a review of a 
pamphlet, entitled, Th 9 Lont Cmiineni^ iU Re-discovery andRecwery. 
Incidental allusion was made in the course of the narrative to 
an almost forgotten volume, written in cinquecento Italian, by 
Filippo Pigafetta, Chamberlain to Pope Innocent IX., telling the 
story of the travels and experiences of Duarte Lopez, a Portuguese. 
Great interest attached itself to this chronicle, which was con- 
temporary with the brightest period of Portuguese exploring, and 
a desire was expressed for a modem trandation of an obsolete 
work, known more to librarians than practical geographers. ' This 
desire has now been gratified. 

On the title-page is a translation of the famous passage in 
Oamoehs’ Zastad, in which the boastful assertion is made, that 
the inhabitants of the kingdom , of Kongo had been converted ^ 
Christianity. We give the passage in originali as another proof, if 
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(me were necesBary, of the falsehood of Boman Ga&olio Priests, 
^th' in past and m present times; 

« AUi 0 mm grande remo eitS de Kongo^ 

Por nds ja oonvertido & fd de Christo, 

** Por onde o Zaire pease elaro e longo, 

Bio pelos antigaos nimca vuto.'* 

We are introduced to the work by a short Preface from the pen 
of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, who asks the momentous question, 
how the Portuguese nation established their authority in Central 
Africa, how far in the interior it extended, what was the nature of 
their administrative system, if they had any system at ril, and how 
it came about, that their power wasted away, and the Imowledge 
of these tracts disappeared like a dream, justifying the assertion, 
that the Continent was lost, and had in these last days to be 
re-discovered. And it is noteworthy and full of suggestions with 
regard to the present, that the Roman Catholic Church, which had 
been established with such outward display, perished also root and 
. branch, as the Mission-system of Rome depended then, as now, on 
the aid of the secular arm, upon outward show, upon a baptized but 
unconverted crowd, who were Fagans in heart, and habits, and 
tribal customs, in spite of the veneer of pseudo-Christianity spread 
over them. Let Protestant Missions take warning in time, and 
seek to plant a living National Church, which will, by the Grace of 
God, flouriflh long after the alien power of England has passed 
awiy. 

The introduction lets us into the jiecret of the ihotive of this 
tiranslation. In the course of preparation of lectures on the I^st 
• Continent, iSj8, the necessity arose to refer to the books bearing 
upon the penod of the Portuguese rule in Central Africa. Mr. 
Major’s jPhaas H$nry ih$ Navigator^ Captain Burton’s Land of 
and Captain Elton’s Chrmicho of th$ MoMambique^ had let 
in light, but there was an author, whose name was constantly 
quoM, but whose works were never read, because never accessible, 
who had possessed peculiar opportunities of obtaining knowledge, 
and whose narrative was singularly naive and truthful, one of those 
faithful chroniclers, whose ingenuous statements of fact, coming 
from a friendly pen, are more damning to ,a system ba^ upon 
fraud, than the bitterest attacks of an open enemy : and that 
author was Pic^fetta. The work in Italian, or the early translation 
by Hartwell, is exceedingly scarce: the copy, which forms the 
basis of the present translation, belongs to the l^yal Geographic^ 
Society, and had been lent for some time to Henry Stanley for his 
perusri. At the suggestion of Sir T. Fowell Buxton, this new 
translation has been made, and is accompanied by explanatory 
notes. 

In the same introduotion we find an interesting letter ftom the 
.:8^tary to the Geographical Society of lisbon, which tells usi 
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that the Poitu^iese scholars and geographers have roused them- 
selves from their long slumber^ and are vindicating the character 
of their forefathers as gallant explorers and efficient chroniclers. 
This leads us to hope, that this able translation of an Italian 
chronicle drawn from the writings and discoveries of the Portuguese, 
Duarte Lopez, will lead to the publication of more original 
Portuguese chronicles of forgotten explorations, for the Geogra- 
phical Society of Lisbon is now put on its mettle. The subject is 
of much greater importance than it may appear nt first sight. 
Livingstone would have been saved many years of unprofitable' 
wanderings, if he had been posted up to the level of the actual 
geographical knowledge contained in old volumes in the libraries of 
Lisbon. The Missionary Societies from this volume will learn, 
again and again, how an erroneous method of teaching the precious 
truths of the Gospel became a scandal to Christianity, and a curse 
to the people inflicted with such teaching, and the geographer and 
the explorer can thus pick up the thread of discovery, as it was 
dropped centuries ago, when by the decree of an overruling 
Providence Spain was tempted to absorb Portugal, invade England, 
and oppress the Nethoilnnds, and at the close of the struggle lost 
for ever its power of doing mischief to Southern Asia, Southern 
Africa, and Southern America, leaving behind, as a beacon of 
warning to the Anglo-Saxon nation, traces and records of the most 
iniquitous system of colonization, and the most un-Christian method 
of evangelization, that the world has ever soon, and which carried 
in itself the seed of its own destruction. 

Duarte Lopez, >the Portuguese explorer, wlmso experiences are 
chronicled by the Italian Pigafetta, w'ent to Africa in 157H. His 
narrative, and his remarkable map, excited the attention of Europe 
ut the time, and a larger interest is attached to it now that the 
lacustrine origin of the great rivers of Africa has been ascertaim^d 
to be a fact, ignored during the last century, but still faithfully 
portrayed on the walls of the gallery of the Vatican, as the writer 
of these remarks had un opportunity of testing by actual observation 
in the autumn of 1879. 

The pamphlet, The Lost Continent, has giv.cn an abstract of the 
contents of the work, as far as the narrative would be interesting 
to the general reader, but to those, who make Africa their particular 
study, every page of this volume suggests subjects of reflection ; 
and the review of the pamphlet, in t\\e Intelligmcer ol 1879, has 
given such full information, that it is unnecessary to do more 
than express unqualified praise of tho elegance of the translation, 
and of the mode, in which the work has been printed and published. 
In tho two maps we have a peculiar tn^usurc, to possess which, 
alone it is worth while to purchase the book. One is a reprint 
of the famous map published by Pigafetta (Uamc, 1590), of the 
whole Continent of Africa, and tho other is a map of tho Kingdom 
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of Kongo, on a larger scale. It is depressing to think, that as 
regards the second map, we have not materials for making a much 
better one even at the present date. 

But a subject yet more suggestive of sad reflection is, that the 
Church of Rome should still urge claims to the spiritual supremacy 
of the kingdom, and that a priest calling himself the Missionary 
Apostolic of Landdna should, at the close of the year 1879, address 
the King of Kongo by letter, telling him the old story of the 
so-callcd concession of his kingdom 200 years ago, alluding in 
the nineteenth century to the appearance of St. James in one 
of their battles as a fact of history, claiming jurisdiction, and calling 
upon the King forthwith to eject our Baptist brethren from San 
Salvador, where they have established themselves. By a singular 
irony of fate, the King handed the lengthy letter of P^re Carr 4 
to Mr. Comber, the Baptist missionary, to translate and explain 
to him the contents, and the letter has been published in extenso 
by the Committee of the English Baptist Missionary Society. 

The translation of Pigafetta’s narrative has been published jdost 
opportunely. The surest antidote to the poison of Rome’a Missioin 
among African and Asiatic races is to publish from their own 
reporters, such as Pigafetta, and others who wrote after his date, 
the accounts of their proceedings in past times. The Portuguese 
priest is indeed the lowest type of the Roman Catholic priest, 
and the nobler races, who cleave to Rome, would scarcely acknow- 
ledge the missionaries, who flogged naked women with their friar's 
rope, purchased sacramental elements by the sale of slaves, dealt 
largely in slaves, and with a view to persuade an ignorant people 
to give up tribal customs and fetishes, substituted other customs 
and other w'orship of reliques, which differ from the thing 
abandoned only in name. Still, what they did once,' they may 
do again. In their revivified Missions they exhibit the old methods 
with a larger infusion of Mariolatry, or the worship of “the Divine 
Mother,” which appeals to the senses of all nations in a low state 
of culture, as is evidenced by the history of mankind in aU ages 
and climes. 

We cannot leave the subject of this, interesting conntiy without 
expressing a deep sympathy in, and our best wishes to, the labours 
of our Baptist brethren on the Kongo. They are established at San 
Salvador, and their position at the court of a capricious Native 
sovereign, palled here and there by the sinister influences of 
Paganism and Romanism, resembles the position of another Mission 
at tile Court of King Mtm at Rubdga, with the fortunate absence 
at San Salvador of the Mahometan element, but the ill-starred 

S »8ence of rum, which has not reached the Victoria I^anaa yet. 

ere is one other interesting feature with regard to Kongo : let 
us not forget, that an English woman has consecrated to us San 
Salvador by dying at her post, the first Protestant missionary who 
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has given a life to that cause ; and wo mistake, the spirit of the 
Protestant Churches of England, if they ever allow the link to 
be snapped, that attaches them to the gmve of Mrs. Comber. 
Chu/teh MU%ionary InUUigmew^ 1880. 


XXIX. 

CURCI’S «LA NITOVA ITALIA,” 

sn I VECCHl ZELANTI. STUOII ITTILI AKCOBA ALL* ORDINAMEXTO DEX 
PAKTITI PARLAMENTAUI. FLORENCE, l88l. PSALXt CXYI. 10. 

“ I RELIEVED, therefore have I spoken : I was greatly afflicted.” 
This is the motto of the latest work of this remarkable author, 
who cannot shake off Romo, and whom Rome cannot shake off. 
The Rope has lost no time in placing it upon the Index, but it will 
be rend by the thoughtful through the length and breadth of Italy 
for all that, and will act like leaven upon tho Italian eonscierice. 
When I was at Rome in the Autumn of 1 879, 1 had an opportunity 
of examining the New Testanumt translated by the same author 
into the vulgar tongue, and commented upon in exegetical and 
moral notes, and sold freely all over Italy. Tho translation was 
made from Jerome’s Vulgate, tho excellency of which is admitted 
by all ; and. though tho notes were added by a Jesuit, still the battle 
may bo said to bo half-won, when the printing-press issues faithful 
translations, and individual freedom of judgment is applied to tho 
interpretation of the contents, whatever that judgment may bo. 

Tho volume before us contains two hundred and forty-fivo clos(*ly 
written pages, divided into ten cliaptcrs; and of each cliaptor a 
summary is given, divided into lioadiiigs, indicating tlie logical order 
of the author’s mind, and his desire to leave a work susceptible of 
instant reference. A brief preface explains his motive. He re- 
marks, that forty months have passc'd away since his last work ; and 
the evils, caused by tho entire disunion betwixt the (’hurcli and 
State in Italy, have become aggravated, and compromiso more than 
ever beyond hope. His book is inttmded for the Laity as well as 
the Clergy, having for its objc*ct to remove the dark cloud of pre- 
judices and deceits, which liave deprived Italy, the* most Catholic of 
countries, of all Catholic element in its National Constitution. In 
the decline of life he turns his thoughts to these half- political and 
half-religious necc'ssities; for the nearer that be is to his heavenly 
home, so much the dearer seems his earthly one, which is hut tho 
ante-i'oom to the former. He remarks that liis hook is puhlislied 
without ecclesiastical sanction, hut that it has hec*n reviewed, and 
approved by two of the most illustrious of tlie Clergy, who will 
answer for their opinions hetore (rod, hut who, for just reasons, txro 
precluded from doing so before men. 
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His first chapter shows the necessity of a religion to Italy. 
Society cannot exist without morality, or without Uod. Christi- 
anity alone offers a clear and certain morality, and unties the hard 
knots of life. In Christianity alone can the material and moral 
evils of poor human nature, with its accompanying pain, be ex- 
plained, soothed, and compensated for. It is a childish illusion to 
suppose that the void caused by the absence of religion could be 
made good by Human Science. So far our readers will accompany 
the author with entire sympathy. But at this point he strikes a 
now note, and remarks, that “ Protestantism,” although favoured, 
never can thrive in Italy. If any Italians have become Protestants, 
he undorrakos to show whose fault it was. 

In liis second chapter he discusses at length the folly and short- 
sightoilnoss of the Papal party, who refuse to accept actual facts, 
such as presented by an United and Monarchical Italy ; and who 
live in hope that, either by external pressure, or by inw'ard dis- 
sension, tlie old state of things may possibly return, and the Pope 
regain his Temporal Power. He shows at length the great evils, 
w'luch have accrued to the Church from this attitude of expectancy, 
both as regards the material comforts, the religious character, and 
the literary capacity of the Priesthood. The late Pius IX., the 
author of the dogma of Infallibility, is blamed most distinctly for 
this fatal policy. 

In his third chapter he describes with astonishing freedom those, 
who were the cause and mainstay of the fatal policy of “ waiting 
on th(? future,” instead of acting for the ” living present.” “ Dom- 
inus dedit, Dominus abstulit: sit nomen Domini benodictum,” is 
the poor comfort, that he has for the Pope groaning under the loss 
of Peter’s Patrimony, and for the Clergy, regular and secular, 
deprived of their vast estates, and lucrative offices. By way of 
rubbing a little salt into the wound he remarks, that the Sabmans 
and Chaldeans, who plundered the flocks of Job, proved in the end 
to have been his real friends, and illustrates the position of the 
Pope by reference to the policy adopted by JEncas on the sacking 
of Troy, who at once made a new start “ for another kingdom,” 
exclaiming reverently : 

Aco 9 ^’cTeXciaTo fiovX'q. 

In the heat of his argument ho does not spare Pius IX., who appears 
to have boon his old friend both before and after his Pontificate, 
and he tells how, in 1856, he reasoned with his Holiness on the 
subject of the incapacity, and unwisdom, of his advisers. The Pope 
admitted the errors of Cardinal Antonelli and of his party ; but 
justified his retaining them in power by the following words, too 
important, as the words of an Infallible Pope, to be translated: 
** E vc.ro : sono inetti : nondimeno la borca va.” Our author does 
not hesitate to record, that, when he heard this reply, he thought 
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of Paganini, who was able to execute mairelloua variationB on mi# 
iinffh fifing. But States are not managed like violins. He then 
denounces in unmeasured terms the abuses of the Ultramontane 

]^SB. 

Chapter the fourth shows how dangerous the possession of Tern- 

e iral Power was to the Pope, and of great wealth to Ecclesiastics. 

e sees the hand of Ood not only in the destruction of the Tempo* 
ralities, but in the opportune moment of the destruction, when, 
by the changed circumstances of the time, such human appliances 
were no longer necessary. Padre Curci does not hesitate to brush 
aside, as with a feather, the proposition of the Syllabus, ** which 
casts blame on any one, who dares to assert, that the abolition of the 
Temporalities can possibly work good to the Church.” He waxes 
very bold here, and says that, in his opinion, the laying down 
of such a proposition, at a time, when the Pope was actually in 
i^ssession of bis Temporalities, amounted to a forejudging, or 
limiting of, the counsels of the Most High. 

The fifth chapter is devoted to a description of the evil arising 
from a forced political abstention, both to the Church and the 
Parliament. While the book was passing through the press, certain 
remarks were made in public by Pope Leo, which led the author to 
attach a remarkable note to this chapter. **If,” said he, these 
** words contained on absolute and universal forbidding of abstention, 
“ I would at once commit this chapter, or even this book, ta the' 
flames. But when the Pope*s words are carefully weighed, it 
appears that no new order is issued, only that the old one is 
“ afilrmed, and that good Catholics should bo guided by the Vatican, 
** since the time is^ot yet opportune.” The author then affirms, 
that it is a thing most lawful to every Italian to take a part in 
political elections, and that no leave of the Church is necessary, as 
no actual prohibition has ever been issued. 

The sixth chapter is headed, ” Two weighty Stumbling-blocks 
placed by the Zealot-party in the way of the Gospel and the Laity : 
” the Syllabus, and the Doctrine of Infallibility.” Our author treats 
of the three modem Liberties : that of the Press, that of the 
Conscience, that of Public Worship, all of which, if not in so many 
words, are condemned in the Syllabus, placing before the Italian 
luity the awthl choice between their Country and their Church. 
And here we porcc>ivo the struggle of the Jesuit to free himself 
from tlie ideas of his youth, and to recognize the existence of 
religion outside the circle of his own Church. Ho assumes, that 
ii fHr$ $i de faeto a Society, . all whoso members profess &e same 
religious belief and adopt the same religious cult, may legitimately 
fbrbid the exercise hy others^ sojourners or strangers, of the liberty 
of eoniwieiioe and of their partioular cult. He goes on to remark 
that in modem Europe such a state of things is impossible, and 
admita that by the eouitesy of International Law entire liberty ia 
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the rule; nay more, that it is not, perhaps, the best, but still the 
only policy practically possible under present circumstances, and he 
allows that any attempt to contract such liberty would be resisted 
by the rising generation. However, since i860 a now name has 
appeared in the classification of the population. Italy might have 
continued half Atheist or half Pagan, but, if she had been permitted 
to remain Catholic, would never in any appreciable degree become 
Protestant under any circumstances. Now numbers are becoming 
Protestant, not from motives of pique, or levity, but in sober 
earnestness. These numbers are increasing, and there is no 
appearance of future diminution. This calamity has not fallen on 
his dear country from the fault of the Revolution, but from the 
cruel unwisdom, with which the Zealots have placed the thoughtful . 
and working laity in the tremendous dilemma of Indifierentism or 
Clericalism. Worse even than this, in the opinion of the writer, 
was the case of these delicate temperaments and noble minds, to . 
whom the religious instinct was a light indispensable to the mind, 
and a necessity imperative to the heart, and who, having once 
known Christ, could not live without Him. Such as these have 
had the misfortune of separating from the Church of Rome, which 
offered them doctrine and morals of the highest legitimacy, and 
making a miserable sacrifice of the religion of their ancestors for 
the mere sake of some kind of spiritual food or other, they have 
joined the heretical Confessions, cleaving most readily to that form, : 
which differed least from the Catholic Ritual. Now, if the , 
advocates of “ Liberty of Conscience and Cult ” take the case of 
such as these under their protection, and say that they are as good 
Italians as any others, enjoying similar rights, discharging similar 
duties, paying similar taxes, it is of course impossible to deny to 
them the liberty recognized cm the right of all, unless it be on the 
ground of their fewness rendering them as nothiiig compared with 
the whole population. Yet the fact of their being loss or more 
does not alter their nature, or their inherent rights, and they are in 
every way on the increase. So far as regards himself, Father 
Curci adds, that he petitions the Divine Goodness to spare them 
the fulfilment of an inauspicious forecast. 

The seventh chapter touches upon the state of the Clergy during 
the Pontificate of Pius IX., and at present : the necessity and yet 
difficulty of recognizing what that State is, and what is the work, 
and the attainments of the Clergy. Our readers can well understand , 
the piquancy and severity, with which an Ecclesiastic, advanced in 
life, and of great abilities, would review the merits of a whole ' 
generation of professional brethren, perhaps more fortunate while ' 
less meritorious than himself. One remarkable section attracts > 
special attention in this chapter. **If,” he says, ^^the course of ^ 
theological instruction of the Priests is devious and weak, the 
biblical instruction can be affirmed, in fact, and universally, to be 
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non-existent. In the preface to my translation of the New 
** Testament 1 exposed the unquestionable truth of this ruinous and 
shameful fact. I showed the causes of it and the consequences. 
And to the best of my knowledge, no one has disputiHl my state- 
** ments seriously. Opinions can only be formed from hooks actually 
published, and from the time of starting to the present moment 
such books can be counted upon the fingers. At the present time, 
“ when the Press teems with works of all kinds, the most eccenti ic 
branch of study will bo found to have given birth to more 
publications than the Bible. And the extreme penury of this 
“ branch of onr Literature appears more to our shame, when cou- 
tnisted with the cxtraoitlinaiy fecundity, during the enino period, 
‘‘ of heretical teachers, the very title of whose works would fill a 
** large volume ; and since these writers have, under the influence 
“ of time, laid aside much of their prejudices against the Catholic 
“ Church, tlieir works contain a stupendous store of new aud 
“ erudite observations, principally philological, wbicli can be of 
roinarkable use to us in obtaining a knowledge of a book in 
‘‘ wbie.b, e.oining as it docs from God, great as is the amount of 
** Truth that we have already disco vered, there is still more to 
** discover. 

** And can it bo believed ? This very same alacrity of Protestants 
** in their bililieal studies, instead of being a stimulant to us of a 
“ noble (miulation, lias been a pretext upon >vbich to calumniato 
“ tlunu, so luucli so that in sonic great dioceses among the younger 
“ clergy tlu*re is an undercuiTent of rumour, that to pretend to 
“ understand the H^le w’us blasphemy, and that to study it was 
** tlu! action of a Protestant. My God ! To what have we come ? 
“ Shall we give up believing in, and adoring Christ, because the 
“ Prot(\staiits believe in, and adore Him also?** 

Curci next (|Uotes St. Augustine that the “ ‘ Written Word * was 
** not essentially different from the ‘ Word in the Flesh.* That 
God liad (lonimuiucated the inestimable treasure of this Word, 
** authentically stJalcd as His own. That the Church had adopted 
** nearly the whole of it in her Liturgies in onler that it might be 
“ road daily by her Ministers. That a large portion was read to 
“ tlie people, and, if for grave reasons it was read to them in a 
** language; not their own, that it w'as still intended that it should 
“ be ('xplainod by the Ministers. But how could they read it to 
“ their own profit, or explain it to the people, if they did not 
“ understand it ? or how could they understand it, if they did not 
‘‘ study it? At the time of the first outburst of heresies, from the 
“ 1 6 th to the i8tli century, there liad been an abundance of pro- 
found biblical studies from Etzelio to Calmet, but now the 
** Zealot-party have other thoughts than for biblical studies, and 
‘‘.instead of making themselves acquainted with the stupendous 
“ stores of Scriptural Exegesis, which the heretics are piling up, 
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and confuting such errors as may be found in these writings, our 

only reply is a foolish and haughty disdain ! ” 

Well done, Father Curci! Another generation of such bold 
thinkers and outspoken reformers us yourself may compel the 
Church of Rome to change her front. If a profound study of the 
Bible has not enabled you to become p(irf(ictly free from her tram- 
mels, it has at least taught you to protest against one of the 
greatest of the errors in the system of the Church of Rome. 

The 'distinguished writer next gives us an account of his Bible- 
work. In 1872, seeing that it was impossible to serve the Church 
in Rome except in one way, and that that way, in his opinion, was 
false and ruinous^ he became convinced, that there was no remedy 
available to the* moral and religious necessities of his countrymen, 
except in a better knowledge of the oxaniide and precepts of Jesus 
Christ. He moved to Florence, and published a translation of the 
four Gospels, with notes, in tho vernacular. And, in spite of the 
general want of sympathy, ho placed in circulation, eitlier by gift 
or at a reduced price, about thirty thousand copies of this work. 
The favourable reception of this attempt encouraged the author to 
publish in five volumes A Commentary of the Four Gospels, Tho 
singular blessing vouchsafed by God to this enterprise contributed 
not a little. to bringdown upon him a heavy storm in 1877. Ho 
was interdicted from his priestly duties ; but he only turned the 
more vigorously to his favourite task of rousing the ch*rgy and laity 
to a more ample knowledge of Christ and His tcmdiing. His life 
and strength were spared to be devoted to tho sei'vice of God, and 
his neighbour, and in 1878 was published a new version of the 
Kew Testament, which is the part of the Bible that is most living, 
and pregnant, and that which touches the heart most closely. With 
this translation wcuxi Kxegeiic and Moral Notes, that made tho 
whole a complete Commentary. He hoped that such a work would 
revive in tho clergy a taste for biblical studies, and arouse among 
tho cultivated laity a knowledge of the love of Christ. But the 
facts showed, that the hope was an illusion, ns indeed were all the 
hopes of this kind in tho whole of his long life, and he had never 
entertained hopes of any other kind. His book, if not stifled in 
the cradle, died soon after its birth, being scarcely noticed any- 
where in Italy except at Florence. Hci remarks bitterly that, had 
lie published a Commentary on the Koran, ho would have found 
more readers than were attracted by the New T(\stament. 

Then follows on outburst of noble indignation. Men may 
“ think as they like, but God is my witness, that I do not write 
** undcT feelings of pinrile mortifleation. Among other human 
** vanities 1 liavc personal experience of the w'orthlessncss of 
** litcTary success, and I consider, that my want of success in this 
“ work is a special favour of God, who has pennitted mo thus to 
** otter to Christ, without any hoxic of human reward, not only all 
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*• my poor intellectual labour, bub also my material lesonrces, 
** which, however much the world may esteem each things, I treat 
“ as dung, believing that I have a heavenly Father who feeds the 
ravens, and clothes the lilies. I have a bonndleee love for the 
Church, and I am cut to the heart, and my &oe is sniffased with 
blushes at the consideration of the degree, to which that Church 
“ has fallen, when the only translation of the New Testament, 
“ whiph has appeared for a century, should be treated with such 
** disdain, if not dishonour. I shall have occasdon to notice the 
part, which ought to have been taken by the Zealots, to whom it 
** appeared of importance to destroy this translation, as they have 
** already destroyed the translator. They did not think it wise to 
‘‘ remit any portion of their deadly hate to Christ, and His Holy 
“ Word. Separated as the laity is from the clergy, the only hope 
“ of retaining and improving all that remains of ChristiBnity is by 
** publishing the Bible.” 

In chapters eight and nine he looks into the fiitare and speculates 
upon the course, which Providence would compel the Church to 
take. He argues that separation of Church and State is not an 
unmixed evil, and that the Church of Christ (which position 
he asserts to be the i)eculiar privilege of the Church of Borne), 
can exist independent of all human authorities. Ho denies that 
a Protestant Church can exist without the support of the civil 
power, and illustrates his position by referring to the Estoblished 
Church of England, which is upheld both by the party of Gladstone 
the Xiiheralf and of Disraeli the Puritan, He seems unaware of the 
existence of the gre^t Protestant Churches of Europe and America, 
which are entirely independent of the State. 

In chapter nine he suggests the various reforma, to which the 
Church must submit to enable it to walk worthily in the new path 
indicated by Providence. It is known too well at the Vatican, that, 
if once the smallest reform were admitted, the door would be 
opened to changes, the nature and extent of which no one living 
can predict. The author illustrates the evil of thw centralisation, 
which has been carried to such a frightful extent in late years, 
by alluding to the manner in which a book is placed upon the 
“ Index,” or, in other words, forbidden to be read by a dutiful 
son of the Church, and implying, of ooune, that the perusal 
of all other works is lawful. It appears that the Congregation, 
entrusted with this censorial duty, consista of forty unpaid 
honorary members, and that it would be ridieulona to suppose 
that such a body would, or could, take upon itself to inspect 
and place into two categories the numberless works in every 
language, with which the press teems. How, then, is aotion 
taken? There are always found those, who from qvite or malice 
are ready to play the part of ** DeLsto,” onoe ao frmons in 
Pagan Borne, and to denounce the writings of an unpopular, or 
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too indepentoti Catholic author. The ** Index ” is thus coDTerted 
into an engine intended to obstruct the publication of the Truth. 
On the otto hand good Catholics are considered, quite at liberty to 
read aU otto books not entered in the Index,” however abomin- 
able th^ may be for the infidelity or immorality which they treat of. 

In hu last chaptef he goes over the same subject; his BMe 
is terribly diffuse ; he ventilates his own personal grievances, for, 
as is well known, he has been expelled from the Order of Jesuits, 
to which he had belonged for fifty years, and which he had stoutly 
defended in several toebrated treatises. He founded the celebrated 
^^Civiltd Gatholica’* in Home, but left it in 1865. Up to 1870 
he energetically defended the Temporal Power of the Pope ; and 
he gained a popularity in many cities of Italy by his preaching. 
But the time came, wheu he bowed to the logic of facts, and 
recognised the necessity laid upon the Church to accept the new 
condition of affairs, and be contented with a spiritual kingdom. 
This brought him into direct antagonism with his old friends, 
and the supporters of the Centralist System, with their CTickoo- 
cry of, '*Non-poBsamuB.” At the age of seventy-one he publishes 
this, his Apology, and like a wise man shuts himself up in a retreat, 
where neither praise nor blame can reach him ; for on the last page 
there is a note intimating, that he never looks at periodical litera- 
ture, and that so far from taking any notice of attacks upon 
himself, he will not be aware of their existence, as he is dedicating 
the remainder of his faculties to another great biblical work, 
probably the Psalms. We can only hope that the blessing of Peace 
will attend him in his closing labours, and that at ” Eventide ” he 
will find '‘light” in some of the dark places, which still exist 
in bis commanding intellect. 

Mmum-Lif §9 Ltmim, August^ 1881. 


XXX. 

A GERMAN FOREIGN BIBLE-SOCIETY. 

In 1886 I attempted, but in vain, to induce the twenty-two Bible 
Clubs of Germany to unite themselves into one great German 
Society, and undertake the Bible-work of their own Colonies, and 
of the Non-Christian World. I issued the following appeal : 

” Das vereinigte Deutschland ist jetzt eines der grdssten und 
machtigst^ Lander der Erde. Nicht nur griindert es Eolonien 
‘‘ in Afrika nnd Asien, sondem es nimmt auch hervorragenden 
” Anteil an dem Werk der fiekehrung der Yblker, die noch auf 
<< dem Pbde der Finstemis wandeln. Der deutsche Missionar ist 
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“ ebenso bekaont wie der doutsche Oelehrte. Eine Nation aber 
“ kann unmbglich vollstandig organisiert sein, wenn sie nicht 
“ ihre eigenen Angchorigen mit der h. Schritt in ihrer Sprache 
“ versorgt, uoch kann sic vollstandig unabhangig ist von einer, 
‘‘ wenn auch blutsverwtindten und eng befreundeten, so doch im- 
merhin frcmden Nation. 

“ Die britischc und ausliindiscbe Gesellschaft hat fiir latige Juhre 
“ das grosse Vorrccht gonoasen, ihre goliebten dcutschen Briider 
“ mit dem Wortc des Lebens zu versorgen. Was wiirden aber die 
“ amerikanischen Bruder, oder das schottische Volk, sagen, wenn 
“ man sie auifordorn wiirde solche Almosen von England anzu- 
* * nehmen. England scheut durchaus nicht die Kosten , und cs kommt 
“ ihm nicht cntfernt in den Sinn, seine Bcihilfe in Zukunft zu 
“ verringcrn, oder gar cinzustcllen. Ich gestehc sogar gerne zu, 
“ dass ein eigcnor llciz in der Ueberlcgenheit liegt, die es einem 
“ kleincn Inselrcich giebt, ini stando zu sein, ganz unschiitzbaren 
** Segen einem Landc zu toil warden zu lasscn, das viel grosser ist, 
‘‘ als os selber. Ich schlage auch nicht vor, die rdmisch-katholischen 
“ Provinzen mit der Bibel zu versehen, das mag mit der Zeit 
‘‘ kommen, aber ich erhcbc meine Stimine laut und mit Nachdnick 
** zu dem dcutschen Volke und rufe : Versorgt cure eigenen 
teatantmhn Gemeinden mit der Bibel. 

“ Ich bin mir sohr wohl bcwusst, dass vielo Schwierigkciten zu 
** uberwinden sind. Aber tretct ihnen nur mutig entgogen. Lusst 
alle proviiizicllon Gc'sellschaften sich vercinigen zu einer cinzigcn 
grosson dcutschen Bibolgesellschaft miter dem IVotektorat Seiner 
“ Majestiit des Kaisers! Oder soil das Land, das hunderte von 
lilissionaron nabh alien Tcilen der Erde ontsendot, das Land, ohne 
** dessen Hilfe England iiberhaupt die Uebersetzung der Bibel in 
“ fromde Sprachen nicht ansflihrcn konntc, soli dieses Land sich 
“ nicht der ersteri und wichtigsten Pflicht entledigen, die h. Schrift 
“ untcr dem Kostonpreis in die Hiindo von Mann und Weib und 
Kind in Deutschland zu logon ! ” 


XXXL 

WHAT WOMEN HAVE RECEIVED FROM TI 
BIBLE, AND WHAT SERVICES THEY CAN 
RENDER IN RETURN. 

“ The kbiffdom of heaven is like unto Umven, which a woman took and hid in three 
mvasurcH of meal,*' 

SixcB the earliest epochs and in all countries, women have been 
inure or less oppressi'd by the stronger sex ; whether in a higli 
Urieutul civilization, or in the low level of the boibuiiun oi 
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North America, Africa, and Oceania. But from tie* <\irli( st deys, 
wliorevcr the spirit of the Bible prevailed, women wen; treiit(‘d 
with respect, love, and honour : there \vas, imleed, ])oly;Ciimy up to 
the time of the Captivity, but wo find no trace of it after tlu- return 
from Exile. Daughter, sister, mother, were words accoiiij»;mied 
with a blcssiiip;, as they suggested blessings. Tlic Jews bad need 
to learn of our Lonl, but in this particular there was less cause for 
reproof. By placing the rajirk of Jlis disapproval on divorce Hv. 
corrected the only flaw in the relation of the sexes. Throtighout 
the Epistles of Paul wo find tender salutations full of respect 
and love to his dear fellow-workers, and no doubt they were 
worthy of the honour, though history is sile nt as to the nature of 
their services to him personally. Nothing, however, is more 
striking in the Gospel-narratives than the fearless and j)ersistent 
devotion of the daughters of Jerusalem to their Lord, who had 
been deserted by his male followers with the exception of John. 
First at the Sepulchre ; last at the Cross 1 

It would be out of place hero to chronicle what women have 
done for the work of Missions. I wish only to record how much 
they have done and are doing for the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 

1. What would become of our local organizations in this country, 
if women were not forward in every detail ! How altered the 
appearance of audiences, if women were not present to hear the 
speakers ! How vain would be the efforts of secretaries and depu- 
tations without those sisters, who laboured much in the Lord ! ” 
How strange, on our annual gatherings, would Exeter Hull eppear 
in the absence of the devout women, a great multitude, who sn'^w 
so impressively by their numbers, how deep is their devotion to the 
work of their Lord. 

2. Love is more valuable than wealth; still to carry on this 
great work money is required, and, if the gold and silver in our 
treasure-house could cry out, how many coins would say, ** Directly 
** or indirectly, by the influence of mother, daughter, and wife, 

a woman sent me.” If Eve tempted man to sin, to how many 
good actions have women led men by good example and gentle 
persuasion ! 

3* In the foreign field women have not been absent, in their 
labours in the Depot or as colporteurs. We all recollect the notable 
instance of that good lady at Neufchatel, who so many years, with- 
out remuneration, from simple love of the Book, kept the Depot, 
and did the work of a silent evangelist. Two years ago, at 
Moscow, I was in the Depot, when a woman entered and began to 
ttl her empty sack with Bibles, and 1 found that she was a book- 
hawker, who went her daily round, content with the small per- 
centage upon her sales^ She looked for her full tale of wages for 
her work to heaven^ and to her Master there. 
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4. In the home field we bless the name of Bible-women, and 
of the dear departed friend, who set on foot the enterprise. In the 
streets and the homes of the poor, in the docks and the mann- 
faotories, wherever sinners are collected together, there Bible- 
women are found. Not many, that are wise in things of this world ; 
not many that are great, as man calculates greatness; nor may 
they be beautiful to the eye, that sees only the outward form ; they 
are only humble handmaidens of the Lord, but their names will bie 
written among the angels. 

5. In Oriental countries, where women are by the custom of the 
country secluded from the men, what chance would a poor woman 
have to know the truth but for the appearance of her sister from 
Europe and North America, some to teach, some to heal, and some 
to bear about the Book of Life, to read it to ears, which never 
heard the story of the great promises before, to leave it in the 
hands of those, who have found out its value : is not this the leaven, 
which a woman took and hid in a measure of meal? 'Will it not 
be remembered in the great day, when all things are revealed ? 

6. Let me allude to oven higher things. All gifts come from the 
Lord, and as they belong to Him, to Him loust the first-fruits and 
the last gleanings be rendered. Women have not been wanting, to 
whom this great gift has beon granted of a sanctified power of 
rendenng the meaning of inspired words in the Hebrew and Greek 
into the Vernacular spoken by the natives. Let us reflect how 
mighty such a gift is ; how blessed are they who have been chosen 
to exercise this gift. Some may have converted souls by their* 
living voice ; this, is a great Grace, but to the sister, whose voice 
speaks beyond the gmve, we must say, “ Thou excellest them all ! 

Thus 1 have noticed briefly the good work of our sisters. Tho 
Lord will reward them ! 

British and Foreign Bible Society Reporter^ July^ 1890. 


XXXII. 

COPY OF REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY CONGRESS 

Ipteisenteii to 

Each Student op the Cbubch Missionaby Codlege, Islington, 

ON THE OCCASION OF HIS ENTEBINO UPON UlS CHRISTIAN WARFARE. 

Hat God’s Holt Spirit guide hih ! 

(i) To feel a warm sympathy in the preaching of the Oospel 
throughout tho World, not only in his own particular Field. 
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(2) To leoogmze, 1;hat the path of the MisBionary is one of failures 

and ohastenings, of self-abnegation and humility, sanctified 
with humble prayer and renewed efforts, based upon ex- 
perience as well as faith. 

(3) To know that the great agent for conTersion of souls is lore : 

that the Missionary must have the tender pity as of a father 
for the Heathen sitting for so mimy generations in darkness ; 
an inexhaustible patience for their waywardness and back- 
slidings; and a sym^thizing indulgence for their ancient 
customs, however foolish in his eyes. 
i88o. 


XXXIII. 

"EAST AFRICA AND ITS BIG GAME.” 

Bt a Oaptadt or ths Botal Hoxsb Guards Blur. 

Thx narrative of wholesale wild-beast slaughter for the sake of 
slaying, and boasting of it afterwards in domestic circles, by two 
young officers of ‘ the Household-Brigade gifted with more thews 
than bndns, and more gold than common sense, would in a serious 
journal be scarcely worth noticing on its path from the mess-room- 
table to the trunk-maker’s shop, where the good paper used for the 
pages supplies good lining for trunks, perhaps the only real useful- 
ness, of which the book had been guilty. As Erasmus wrote of one 
of his antagonists : 

« Tuum libnun, nisi in mshim nsnm, non servafi.*’ 

But certain unjust and unmannerly attacks on the Missionaries 
of the two great British Societies, who are living and. dying in 
Eastern Equatorial Africa, and certain sneers based on ignorance, 
and statements from whatever cause false with regard to the poor 
African converts to Christianity, require a reply, at the risk of 
giving a worthless book another week’s lease of life. 

The Captain arrived at Zanzibar on November 28, 1886, and 
left Mombdsa for England on May i, i88^. He penetrate as 
fer as Kili-Manjiro, but we look in vain into his flimsy pages 
for any geographic^ ethnographical, .or botanical,^ information. 
He had not many ideas, and Ae words **Xill and Drink ” seem to 
have induded them all. He tells us, that the Bishop of Mombisa 
had promised the use of the Mission-steamer, but was anxious, that 
the erew should be back at Mombasa on Sunday to attend Divine 
Service. The Captain considered this to be a rare joke. The 
representative of the Household-Brigade is in favdur of Slavery, 
ana thinks, ** that it is suitable to the wants of Natives, ^si 
lalel U hum Ana, as needful to fit them fer bi^^ callinga.” 
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In his opinion *Hhe conyersion to Christianity will not fit them, 
*‘as under such conditions the low-class native deteriorates into 
** an utter blackguard/’ He visited the Mission-Stations of the 
Missions on the Island of Zanzibar: he records, that instead of the 
H^rls being taught to cook, and the men to work, the observance of 
ritualistic exercises seemed to be the chief occupation of the existing 
Missionaries. He had no doubt, that the Bishop had altered aU 
this now, and is endeavouring to do good among the veritable 
Heathen on the Mainland, instead of trying to induce those, who 
have a religion (the Mahometan), which suits them, and which 
they understand, to change it for one which does not. He admits', 
that * ‘there are some excellent men among the Missionaries, but 
“ few are well educated, the majority having been manufactured 
“ out of traders, clerks, and mechanics. The process is not a 
“ difficult one : a man, thinking that he can improve his position by 
“ missionary work, has only to go to school for a year or two, and 
“learn a certain amount of medicine and carpenteiy, flavoured 
“ with a little theology, and he is turned out into a full-blown 
“ Missionary, and orthodox Deacon, by the local Bishop.” The 
Captain muifib* have been told all this by some one, who knew the 
intellectual capacity of the Household-Brigade, and took a rise out 
of it : it is underetood, that bis informant was one, who had striven 
to decoy one of the budding negresses in the Mission-School from 
' the path of virtiiey but had been checkmated by the Missionary in 
charge : hencl^ his venom : it is notorious, that the Missionaries at 
Zanzibar are all University men, who war at their own charges. A 
good Missionary need not be bom of gentle blood ; but as a fact the 
majority of the Misvsionaries of the Universities Missions are so. 
His expressions as to Beligion indicate an absence of all religious 
instinct in liimself, and one, who writes in such a way, can scarcely 
he entered in the Census as a Christian : he does not tell ns what 
form of I'eligious belief suits and is understood by himself. 

At Mombasa he came into contact wi|h the Missionaries of the 
Church Missionary Society. One oirftjptt obiected to the engage- 
ment of men belonging to the^MiiH|p^Vithout permission. It 
struck the Captain, that these fi’l^ 8lai^,'Vho were fed, protected, 
"and instructed by the Mission, had families dependent on 

them, had only left one form of servitude to embark m another, 
and it seemed hard, that they should be prevented fVom taking 
service with the Camp, to be beaten at pleiuure, employed to beat 
up the lairs of dangerous game, and left possibly to die : however, 
he did secure one hundr^ and twenty Mission-men, whom he 
found a class very difficult to manage, and w woiider, that he 
engaged them, “for their ditpmiiiin and phy&ipu had boon injurad 
“iy their raligima training^ and the majority were idle, drunken, 
“ and untrustworthy. The donkeys, who hdped to CMuny the tent, 
required three other donkeys in the shape of M^on-boys to look 
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** after fhem.” Further on ire nadtbat** the IGaaion^monmlMre^ 
^*him of aeven raluable rifles in addition to thdr own ralnelaae 
** preseoee.” Again, ** A typical representative of the disreputable 

Mission-oonyert brought the gift, and was half drunk when he 
** airived : his knowledge of English found its only expression in 
^*a request for whisky, intermingled with a string of oaths. On 

taking leave he expressed bis hope, that we sho^d come again, 

and bring lots of whisky, as he could get none at the Hismn- 
** Station.** 

The Captain met the lamented Bishop Parker, who had had long 
experience in India, and took care, that the burden of his portera 
should be proportioned to their strength. The Captain thought, that 
the Bishop was imposed upon by his Missionaries, who would not 
allow their adherents to cany a weight exceeding fifty pounds; 
and he supposed that ** it made a difference when yon are spending 
old ladies’ money instead of your own.” The Bii^op had learned 
in India to be kind and just to the Natives : the gdhmt Captain, 
whose experience was limited to Windsor, Hounslow, and Knights- 
bridge, knew better. 

The Bishop and his colleges went out to exhibit patience, 
self-denial, and self-consecration for the saving of souls. In a few 
weeks after he laid down his life: these jaunty young hoiee-soldiers ' 
went out to kill big game, to get talked about at &e mess-table, 
to waste idle hours, and to leave the jungle-path strewed with 
empty liquor-bottles: their lives were spared to return homis: 
throughout the book there is not the faintest allusion to a halt 
on Sunday, which is the universal rule in India: there is no 
allusion to Sunday-worship : their lives were marvellously pro- 
tected from beasts, disease, and the hands of savage men, yet there 
is not one ejaculation of tl^nks to the Hand, that protects them : 
they might be classed as downright Pagans, for the amount of 
liquors consumed by them forbids the idea of their being Maho- 
metans. We are told at p. 41, that they had with them 
c^mpagne, claret, port, brandy, and whisky:” the]^ had intro- 
duced whisky into the remote region of Chagga : their feasts are 
described : Our meal consisted of roast gaaelle, but luckily we 
** found that a case of champagneriiad arrived, and this we bad 
” open in no time : what a pick-me-up it wqs ! 1 am sure that 
” none of us had ever appreciated a drink so much before.” 
Allusions are repeatedly made to ** voracious feeding.” The 
Captain records, without any sense of shame, that he flogged 
Natives. Which was the greater savage? The sportsman or the 
big game ? Are these the civilizers of &e poor Airman ? 

^effort, 1890. 
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I. 

MOROCCO. 

I HAD long proposed to visit this country, but something bad 
interfered. I had gone over Spain on one side of it and Algeria on 
the other, and looked at its coasts and the lighthouse of Cape 
Spartel from the P. and 0 . steamers, but it was only in 1887 that 
I managed to set foot in the Empire. I had read up all the books 
about it, English, French, German, and Italian, and nothing 
seemed new. I had the good fortune to meet Sir John Drummond 
Hay. the representative of the old system, and Sir W. Kirby 
Green, the newly-installed representative of Great Britain. It so 
happi-ned, th.it owing to the expected death of the Emperor, or 
%ome political crisis, such as are constantly occurring here, ships of 
all the great Powers were in the harbour, except of Great Britain ; 
but the Jjidy of Edinburgh and other warships were lying ready 
actually within sight from Tangier in Gibraltar har&>ur. The 
secret of the political position is this: Spain would like to annex 
the Atlantic littoral, without having the means or energy to make 
any use of it ; France would like to annex a large slice to Algeria 
up to the Biver Huliiwa, ns a kind of first bite, but in doing so 
would oulv add to her ali*eady existing difficulties. Great Britain, 
the Uniteii States, Italy, and Germany, will not allow such schemes; 
the geographical position of Morocco places in its hands the key of 
the M^iterrnnean, and a strong Government holding Morocco, 
brought up to the level of other European Governments, might 
disturb the balance of power of Europe. 

Let me describe the couutiy geographically and physically. It 
lies betwixt ^6^ and 30^ north latitude in the same zone as the 
south of Spain, Sicily, Syria, and Mesopotamia, and betwixt 1^ 
and 9^ west longitude in the same zone as Spain, the west coast of 
Fiance, and Great Britain and Ireland. It faces t^o great seas, 
the Mediteiranean on the north, and the Atlantic on the west. It 
has numerous harbours capable of being made thoroughly efficient 
for warlike and commercial purposes, all now neglected and useless. 
From its south-west corner on the Atlantic to its north-eastern on 
the Mediterranean, extends the noble Atlas-range, fringed on both 
sides by lower ranges of different altitudes. The highest peaks are 
at an altitude of 11,400 feet, and are covered with eternal snow. 
From both sides of the range descend rivers. The area of the 
empire is one-fourth part larger than that of France, which gives a 
better idea of its size than a long row of inappreciable ciphers ; the 
population is about one-eighth of the population of France, six and 
a half millions. 
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And of wliat races is that population composed ? Long before 
historio times, before Egypt ha4 settled itself into a compact 
kingdom, blocking up the land-road from Asia to Africa, certain 
tribes, who are described as fiamitic, akin to but distinct from the 
Bemitio races, passed from Asia into Africa; they are totally 
distinct in their speech at least from other families ; the Egyptians 
belonged to this family, and, settling on the Nile, rose to an 
eminence among the nations of the elder world. But beyond them, 
towards the west, their congeners spread as far as Morocco and 
beyond to the Canary Islands. When Dido left her Semitic home to 
fount. Carthage, she found the Hamitic people already in possession. 
The hypothesis, that the Libyan races came across the Medi- 
teriimean from Europe,«is quite fancihil ; we have some idea of the 
early races, who occupied Italy and Spain; how comes it, that 
these immigrants into North Africa from the Straits of Gibraltar to 
the Nile all speak kindred languages, not in the least connected 
with any language ever spoken in Europe, but akin to the Egyptian, 
one of the oldest in the world, and akin to the language spoken in 
the region betwixt the Bed Sea and the Upper Nile t The Greeks 
found^ colonies like Cyr6ne, but did not disturb the original 
inhabitants. The Romans conquered and colonized North Africa ; 
but the races called by them **barbari” and **berber” survived, 
intermixed with the descendants of Semitic, Greek, .and Roman 
colonists, and the Christianity of North Africa attained a great 
lustre. Expeditions were being constantly ma^e against the 
inountaineers. *The Vandals from Europe conquered the country 
about 450 A.D., and the Visigoths from Central Europe in 62 1 a.d. 
The whole had beei( named Mauretania, but the province of 
Morocco was known as Tingitane Mauretania, so named from 
its capital called Tingis or Tingi, and now Tangier. 

It is well to recollect, that this province was quite as much 
a Christian province as the neighbouring Hispania, or any province 
of the Roman Empire: it belonged sometimes to the Western or 
Latin Empire, and sometimes to the Eastern or Greek Empire 
seated at Constantinople, The Berbers were in constant revolt ; 
but upon them and the colonists of Europe, against whom they 
rebels, fell a sudden and unexpected chastisement, when, 68 f 
A.]>., Sidi Okba, the general of the Mahometan Caliph in Egypt, 
fell with his Arab Mahometan invaders upon the province, annexed 
it, and called it ‘^Maghrab al Ak^” or the Extreme West. 
Ghri^itfnity was extirpa^, and Tangier became the stepping-stone 
to the conquest of Spain. The original inhabitants accepted a light 
form of Mahometanism, but have maintained a rude independent 
in the mountains. Th^ are known as Riff and Shlu, and their 
language is distinctly Hamitic. They are in fact more than half 
Pagan; they were poor Christians, when that faith was dominant; 
they are poor Mahometans now; they are neither fanatics nor 
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hypocrites. The descendants of the Arab settlors, if in the towns, 
were called Moors, and if in the open plain, Arabs, sometimes 
settled in permanent villages and sometimes in temporary huts 
as Nomads ; these are called Dwars or Tent-villages ; the numbers 
have been increased by the refugees from Spain, when Grenada 
was conquered. The number of Jews is very considerable, amount- 
ing to half a million ; some of these wore polygamists : this class 
of the community was greatly inci'eased by the expulsion of so 
many from Spain. To these three distinct factors in the populationi 
the Berber, the Arab, and the Jew, must be added the Negro, 
amounting to at least one million. From the earliest period there 
has been a steady flow of negro-slaves from the regions south 
of the Senegal and Niger llivcrs into Morocco, and it continues 
in full force to this day ; and the finest races, the Hausa, Surhai, 
and Bambdra, have been imported. No idea of caste prevails, and 
the negro blood has acquired a strong influence, and apparently 
there is no prejudice against it, as in Europe and America, for the 
Emperor of Morocco himself betrays the negro origin of his female 
ancestors, and the well-known Shurff of Wazan is the child of 
a negroes. This is remarkable, as in so many Asiatic races (and 
the Emperor claims Arab blood) the descent of the mother must be 
as pure as that of the father, and in one very large section of 
Oriental populations, the race of a man is traced through his 
maternal ancestors. In addition to these four great component 
parts of the population, there is the low European resident 
element, men escaped from Spanish prisons, or refugees from 
Spain, and a terribly mixed class below them. The Mahometan 
population of Morocco as a rule are monogamist, and the Berbers 
do not practice circumcision; women are not veiled, and are 
married fdter puberty, sometimes the result of choice of the parties. 
The power of divorce is restricted by rules : the Berbers eat the 
wild boar. The number of half-bloods is very considerable. 

When the Mahometan invasion took place, the Christian European 
colonists, or half-bloods, disappeared ; some were killed, some fled 
to Spain, but many took refuge with the Berbers in the mountains, 
and became blend^ in that race. But they left traces; the Berbers, 
contrary to the Mahometan practice, use the solar ^ear, and call 
the nnmes of the months by the Latin names. Latm words have 
survived in their language and fair faces among their women. We 
may reflect upon the unrecorded misery undergone by the women 
and the old men and children in these perilous times, and the same 
fate may await the descendants of the European settlers in British 
India; the men would be killed, and the women and children 
absorM into the lower strata of the great Indian people, with 
some survivals of English words and customs. There appears to 
be in Morocco no praotioal prohibition of the use of wine. 

The country iUM divides itself into two great regions, north 
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of the Atlas -range, and south. Tho north is by far the most im- 
portant, and has three zones: (i) the coast of the Atlantic and 
ModiteiTanean ; (2) tho intcnnediatc plains; (3) the rugged high- 
lands which form tho fronti<*r of tlie French colony of Algeria ; 
those are respectively the residences of tlu' Moor, the Arab, and 
the Berber, though of course tliere is a considerable admixture ; at 
least, Berbers are found in the littoral and the plain, but it is 
doubtful, whether Moors or Anihs would venture into the moun- 
tains. As the country is called Morocco, the best name for the 
people in their colloctivencss is “ Moroccan,** as “ Moor ** strictly 
applies only to a small section, and Maghrabi, or “ Western,” by 
which name they know themselves, is inapplicable in tho mouths 
of nations, who dwell in the same longitudes. ^Eorocco was once 
the granary of Kome, and now scarcely produces enough for local 
consumption. They once domineered over tho ships of Europe in 
the Mediterranean ; now neither tho State nor the people have a 
vessel afloat. Morocco is extremely foitunate in its supply of 
rivers, in fact the presence of tho Atlas-range secures a regular 
discharge of melted snow, and a regular supply of water for irri- 
gation and navigation, if ordinary care w'cre taken to control and 
husband it. In old times we read of forests in the description of 
the country; it is now quite treeless. There used to be large 
lakes and regular rising of the rivers ; there is a liability now to 
violent and destructive floods, and then a total want of water. 
The agriculture depends upon the seasons, and tho soil even now is 
fertile ; the stylo of farm-labour is so reduced, that a donkey yoked 
to a goat, and a woman yoked to a cow, can be seen pretending to 
plough the land. Tl^erc is a regular recurrence of famines; no 
attempt is made by the ruler to assist the suffcriTs or anticipate 
the evil. A peasant describes the perils of the agriculturist as 
follows: ** Locusts come sometimes; famines often; the revenue- 
officials always.” The farmer is deterred from increasing his culti- 
vated area by the certainty, that he will become a prey to greater 
exactions. The utter want of equity, or ordinary wisdom, on the 
part of the. officials, and their constant change, renders the lot of 
all, who are attached to the soil, most miserable. 

Tho traveller sometimes comes upon stretches of country of 
surprising fertility, showing what might be under a good govern- 
ment. The owners may perhaps be able to protect themselves, 
or be themselves men in power. The view of the Atlas-range is 
charming from the plains. I transcribe the description of an eye- 
witness : 

Wc had been climbing a narrow monntain-paw for some boors, a relief from 
” tho duHty plain, that up till now we had been travelling over, when, on reaching 
** the summit, wo saw the grout mountainH and the plain stretched out below ns, 
** Morocco half hidden in its groves of palm-trees. It was a lovely sight, the 
** gmun liolow, and tho groat snow-peaks above, the nearer mountains a Drilliant 
” blue in the dour bright daylight. We stopped some time and gased. One 
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that Olid waalookiogiipoii the gratipeiki of theAtias- 
** nui^ neriiig their head some thirteen or fourteen thonaand feet into the aky, 
^rthehaekbone, 00 to mak, of Africa, the barrier, that diridea the wUd tribei of 
«« the Sua ttid Sahtia iom the Moors.*’ 


Attempts have lately been made, in spite of the extreme nn* 
willingness of the authorities, to find tracks across the range, and 
baye partially succeeded. Good roads across the mountains would 
hsTo Ae ^ect of controlling the provinces beyond, over which the 
anthority of Emperor is little more than nominal. Bordering 
on the Sahdra are the Oases oi Tuat, Figuig, and Tafilet ; they are 
fertile, ajsd occupied by another race ot Berbers, the Tawar6g, 
excee^^y independent. They live in walled villages calM 
Ksur, and their subjection would give trouble to any European 
Government. Beyond the Atlas, also, are the valleys of Dra, Bus, 
and Ghir, which are fed by the snow of the southern slopes, and 
find their way into the Atlantic. Their boundaries are most 
uncertain, but their importance is, that the slave-caravans from the 
Suddn find their way through them. There is no shipping of 
slaves here, but they proccK^ by land. The introduction of a 
European Power at tt^ place would extinguish the slave-trade and 
the riavery of Horocco, as it would bar tho entrance of caravans. 
All importation of slaves into Algeria and Tunisia has ceased. 

By a singular chance, a British factor in African politics has 
appeared at Cape Juby, on the West Coast of Africa, opposite to 
the Canary Idands, beyond the Umits of any io99d fid$ authority of 
the Emperor of Morocco. Hero a commercial establishment has 
been fixed. Hie Emperor had the audacity to send people to 
attack it. This placed him on the horns of a dilemma : either it 
was not within his territory, and if so he was an invader ; or it was 
within, and in that case he was bound to protect the lawful British 
trader. Hr. Donald Mackenzie appears to be a man of entei^rize, 
and full of ^emes, one of which is at a particular point to 
introduce the iiea through a canal into a depres^ basin, and thus 
ereste a vast internal sea, on which steamers could pass well on 
the way to Timbuktu. This scheme is somewhat of a rival in 
oonoeption of Hr. Lesseps*' scheme of introducing the waters of the 
Meditenrsnean into the chain of lakes in Tunisia. Neither scheme 
seems very praoticable. Another scheme, projected by a Frenchman, 
but unsupported capital, is to construct a railroad from Cape 
Juby to Timbdktu. All these schemes, which seem to be dreams 
in we nineteenth century, may become realities in the twentieth. 
Africa seems more suited for caravans of camels than railways or 
artificial sees. The climate would not suit either; and who wouU 
maintain and protect such works in their length of desert ? 

Tbue have been, and are, a great variety of bad Governments in 
Asia and Africa, but none so bad as that of Morocco. The accounts 
cl all writers agree in this, that Government has frdlen to the very 
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lowest possible ebb ; it is scarcely possible, that things can ^ on longer 
as they aie. Bad Oovemments generally perish by a foreign inyader, 
by a national uprising, or change of dynasty, it is a remarkable 
illustration of the degradation of the people, that neither of the 
latter have been had resort to. The Emperor pretends to be a 
descendant of Mahomet, with as much proof of his pedigree as one 
of the innumerable Saiyad in India, who make the same vaunt. 
He is entirely absolute with regard to the persons and property of 
his subjects. Each change of the crown is accompanied by a civil 
war, and the besieging of towns, and heads are cut off, and a new 
reign commences : there is not a word to be said in favour of this 
sovereign and dynasty. He has a kind of council of relations and 
personal friends, who fill the offices usually held by ministers. A 
word of the Emperor removes them, plunders them, imprisons 
them, kills them : and indeed, as far as character goes, they are 
hardly worthy of life. The official charged with foreign affairs 
resides at Tangier, beyond which no European represimtative 
resides, but a formal visit is allowed upon appointment. Much has 
been said of the advantage of the European Powers insisting upon 
residing at the capital; but this would not help much, as tho 
Emperor migrates with his whole court from Fez to Morocco, from 
Morocco to Mekinez, and spends a large part of his year in ex- 
peditions, attacking and plundering his own subjects under pretence 
of collecting revenues. The power of the Emperor is theoretically 
limited by ^e Koran and Men of Religion, and practically by the 
advice and warning of the European representatives. As a fact, 
the area of the Emnire is only half subject to the Emperor. What 
is called the Empi^ of Morocco is not identical in area with the 
region occupied by Moroccan nomads and settlers. Every province 
has a governor or amil, and every city a kaid. Among the Berber 
mountaineers each tribe has a chief, who is nominally under the 
governor. The Jews have their own ruler, and each village its 
head. 

The servants of the State have no salary, or a ridiculously small 
one ; in fact, they purchase their office, and are obliged to extort 
bribes and contributions from those whom they are sent to protect. 
'Whilst in power, they are corrupt, unscrupulous, and cruel ; but 
the day comes, when they are supposed to be fat enough, and the 
Emperor squeezes them, and makes them disgorge their plunder. 
The art of doing nothing is extensively cultivated. Procrastination, 
lies, and protestations, are their weapons. It is difficult to say, 
whether they have more in them of the bigot or the barbarian. 
The army, such as it is, is maintained, not to invade foreign terri- 
tories, or protect its own frontiers, for the sea washes two sides; 
the desert is the boundary of the tbinl, and the fourth, or French 
side, is saved by the interferenco of the Great Powers. The duty 
of the army is to collect taxes, to bully independent tribes, and 
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conduct ezpeffitions, whiok leare ruined Tfllages and smoking 
homes bekind them. While I write, my eye falls upon a notice in 
the TVinsf of the day. // , 

“ A despatch from Tsagier of to-day*s date says, that the Snltui of Iforoooo, 
** while proceeding along the Tadla road, changed his coune unexpectedly , asd 
** turned to the north, Aing in the rear the Zemmoitr tribe, who.lately atncked 
** the camp of the Sultan’s eon, and maseacred a number of his troops. The 
’’ Sultan attacked the Zemmour, and, after a battle in which he was tbe Tictor, 
•* decapitated 80 of the prisoners. The Sultan’s action, adds the deqaitch, has 

had a prwri mormi njMn ih$ Barbary IrtAct.” 

The policy of the State seems to be to oppose progress and 
civilisation and Occidental ideas in every form ; to lean upon the 
minister of one country, to oppose the other, to try to cajole all, to. 
wear them out by procrastination, to do nothing till ships of war 
compel obedience. Their fiscal policy is antiquated: the export of 
grain is forbidden, and eveyy produce of the soil. No roads or 
ferries are allowed. There are signs all over the country of better 
days in the past ; ruined cities and bridges, traces of old roads, 
blocked-up harbours, decaying moles. This is a country in de- 
cadence, not in a virgin state. Of course, if Europeans were 
allowed to settle and hold property, matters would soon be brought 
to a crisis ; but they are not allowed. Any proposal to erect a 
harbour is resented; the lighthouse of Cape Spartel was con- 
structed under actual diplomatic violence ; the submarine telegraph 
from Tangier to Gibraltar was construct^ by the British wpn» 
sentative without permission. The taxation in itself is not heavy 
in its incidence, but the mode of collection is so abominable, tbi& 
tbe land is often left waste to spite the collector. That feffDe 
feature of oppression is in full play, demands for promts at: wed- 
dings, or funerals, or any possible occasion.^ All foreign travellers 
get an order for free quarters on the villages, and abuse the 
privilege. The desire for plunder is contagious^- {Ae soldieiy exact 
what &ey like. The soil is fertile, but some aljoioimt of culture 
and manure is required, and nobody cares to mak^ any outlay. 
There is no security for life; the Emperor sets the example of 
reckless murder : the officials follow suit. The whole rm 
to have deteriorated under this environment, ftr centuries. The 
great art of governing a nation in a low state of culture is to 
meddle with them as little as possible; to maintain peace and 
order, and repress violent crime, and^Jeave the rest to the people 
Aemselves : a wise governor strikes hard, when he is obli^ to 
strike, strikes early, and is the first to leave off striking, and keeM 
an iron hand in a velvet glove. In all these particulars the Bme 
of the Emperor of Morocco has miserably roiled. The Berber, 
mountaineers might have developed into something like the BSll- 
Bajpiit of Northern India ; the noinad Arabs might have developed 
into the really magnificent men of Arabia, or the oiderlv Mahometan 
classes of Britidi India; the Jews might have become like the Jews 
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of Europe; a blight has fUlen upon all. It appean doubtlhK 
whether, under a more favourable government, they would recover 
their lost fibre ; a generation or two must pass away, and the old 
bad time be forgotten. It goes without saying, that anything in 
the way of public instruction, or press, or literature, does not exist. 

The language spoken by the Moroccans is a subject not devoid 
of interest. Little enough of Hebrew do the Tews know. This is 
one of the widespread delusions, that the Jews in any part of the 
world speak Hebrew, the language of the Old Testament, in their 
&milies as their onlinary vernacular. As a fact, neither our Lord 
nor His Apostles R[)oko Hebrew, which had become a dead language 
soon after the return from the Captivity. The Jews, scattered all 
over the world, spoke, as their vernacular, the language of the 
people amidst whom they dwelt ; their learned men knew Hebrew 
aa au acquired knowledge, and amongst themselves they had often 
a gross jargon. I found the Jews in Tunis all speaking Arabic, 
and the Jews in Morocco, as a rule, speak Arabic in the corrupted 
dialect of the West; a patois of Spanish is spoken on the coast; 
and the Arabs, whether settled in towns or noinuds in the plains, 
speak Arabic. Gibraltar, called after its great Mahometan con- 
queror, ** Jabal al Tarik,” tells its own tal.e to any one, who knows 
Arabic. The word “ fiinduk,’’ for inn,^^ is more curious ; it is the 
Latin word fundui Arabized. The Executive Government is called 
Makhzan, analogous to our Treasury ; but the word passed over 
the Mediterranean into Europe, and has given birth to the popular 
word in every city, “ magazin.” The Straits of Gibraltar were, 
in the Roman and Greek period, called the Pillars of Hercules, 
represented by Caipe and Abile, or the Rock of Gibralttir and the 
Ape’s Mountains across the water. It never was explained what 
was the connexion of Hercules with the Straits, and it has been 
ingeniously suggested, that the legend grew out of the Fhccnician 
words, ** be rokel,” ** the merchant,” possibly alluding to Melkart, 
the national god of the Phoenicians, who were the first to discover 
the outlet leading on to the Fortunate Islands and the garden of 
the Hesperides, tlio first idea of the Canaries and Madeira. In 
Morocco was situated the famous mountain of Atlas, who sup- 
ported the globe, whence the word has crept into general use in the 
library of the geographer, and the class of the public school. 
Another notable legend is, that the giant Antmus was buried near 
Tangier, and that his wife Tinga gave the name to that very 
ancient town, which in its turn gave the name to the province. 
It goes without saying, that in the country so geographically and 
politically situated, shivery and the slave-trade flourish. But ii is 
not the worst form of slavery, (as there are no plantations, and, 
without doubt, the most acciifsdd form of involuntary labour is 
field-work ; the domestic life of a slave, who has become a 
Mahometan, is tolerable. Kor is the slave-trade caravan across tho 
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Sahara from Timb&ktu accompanied by the usual horrors. It takes 
about sixty days, mid is uninterrupted by warfare. 1 quote the 
following detailed account of the caravan and the trade : 


** The slave-caravan from Timbttktu arrived early last month at TendOf, near 
** the Wad Draa, in fifty-five days, and as you are aware, it takes seventeen days 
** from Tendfif to Mog^or. 1 met here one of the head-men of the caravan, 
** one of the wealthiest foaders, and also several other persons of the party, from 
** whom I obtained the following details : 

** Two caravans left Timbuktu together, and travelled for eight days as far as 
** Arawan, at which place they separated, one procee^ng to Tanizruit and Tuat, 
“ the other coming this way through Eldjuf, Djidi, and Tendfif. The tiaders 
« come from Sus, Marakesh, Fez, Tlemsen, Tunis, and Tripoli, to await the 
arrival of the caravan at Tenddf, where most of the traffic with Timbfiktu is 
** transacted; what is not sold there being taken to the fair at Sidi Humadon- 
“ Mussa, near Ilirgh, in Sus. I must mention, that the caravan, which arrived 
** February 2nd, consisted of 350 men, with 650 camels and 520 slaves, the 
“ majority girls from eight to sixteen, and boys of from six-to twelve. A camd- 
** load is generally 300 lbs., which is not excessive ; but their owners do not 
** overload them, so as to be able to mount the slaves on them when necessary. 

« The caravan brought : 


40 loads Ostrich feathers, worth at Mogador 75 to 80 francs per kilo. 

85 loads Ivory (some tusks weighing 30 lbs.), worth 800 &uncs per 54 
kilos. 

120 loads Giraffe skins, sold at Tendfif at 90 to 100 frai^per 100 kilos. 

These skins go to the Atlas, and not to Mogad^. 

30 loads Incense, a kina of aromatic resin, of which thereSm' two qual- 
ities, white and black, worth 400 to 600 francs per 100 kuos. 
20 loads White and blue Djelabs, of lintm and of cotton, very well m^e ; 

and also piece goods of camels* hair, for tents and burnous. 
The load is worth about 500 to 600 francs. 

15 loads Camels’ hair afid goats’ hair, value 100 to 140 francs per loud. 
225 loads Gum Arabic, worth 100 francs per 54 kilos. 

45 loads Wax, worth 90 ^ 100 franca per 54 kilos. 

30 camels laden with wamr, provisions, etc. 


650 camels. 

** I could not ascertain the quantity of gold-dust brought, as, not being ordinary 
** merchandise, it is carried on the person ; but I reckon that each of the 350 men 
of the caravan had 1 to 4 parcels, containing 30 to 40 metkels each parcel, 
** worth 13 to 14 francs the metkel, which weighs a little less than 15 francs in 
** French gold coin. I calculate the total value of the merchandize and slaves by 
« this caravan at about three million francs (£120,000).” 


In 1876 Lord Granville addressed the following letter to Sir 
John Drummond Hay 1 

” The reports on slavefy in Morocco, forwarded by you in yonr despatches 
” of the 1st of May and t& loth of June, show that tbu evil eiiets in a form 
« and to an extent which it is painful to learn. Though the reports differ as to 
” the treatment which slaves receive at the hands of their masters, they tdiow 
” that men, women, and children are hawked about through the streets of many 
** of U|e towns, and sold by auction ; that they may be re-sold on the death or 
<« bankruptcy of their owners ; that there is no security against the separation of 
” wives from husbands, or of children from parents; that cruelty is not in* 
<« frequent, and that the only remedy for which an ill-used slave can hope, who 
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<« caonot obtain hia freedom, ie a change of master. No aeonrity is preiided for 
** the ehaatity of women, nor for their rescue from degr^tion. wny instances, 
** perhan the majority of cases, might be appealed to, in which alayes aie«Idndly 
** Mted and well oeiWl for, but the fact cannot be gainsaid, that the system of 
^very exists in the Empire with some of its most reycdting features. 

** Her Majesty’s Ooyemment have no ground for interference founded on con- 
ventionB, nor do they wish to make protests in indiyidual cases ; but they would, 
** in the interests of humanity, make an earnest appeal to the Emperor, and ask 
** him to consider, whether tne time has not come, when he would be ready to 
** place himself on a leyel with other dyilised rulers, by taking steps to abcuirii 
** slayery in his dominions. They are aware of the diiB^ty, which the Ooyem- 
** ment of the Emperor may mem in dealing with a lonn-emblished custom, but 
<«that difficulty MS been found not to Ss insuperable by other Mahometan 
** aoyereigns. His Majesty might be assured, that any step taken by him in this 
' ** direction would be welcomea not only in this country, but in the dyilised 
** world ; whereas the position of his State, as the only territory bordering on the 
** Mediterranean, in wnich no effort is made to combat this eiril, must become 
' ** daily more intolerable in the eyes of all nations, whateyer may be their religions 
“ creed. , 

** I haye to instruct you to make a strong representation to the Mooriw 
Goyemment in this pense, and to lose no opportunity of renewing your efforts 
** wheneyte a fayourable opportunity may offer. 

Some alight improvement was made, but the evil is still rampant. 
Mr. Donald Mackenzie lately yisitod Morocco, and was entrusted 
with a memorial from the firitish and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 
He reported as follows : 

When the Anti-Slayery Society heard, that I was coming out to Morocco, 
** they entrusted a letter to roe on tne question of slayery fur presentation to the 
** Sultan, which I hoped he would accept, as I was most anxious to serye this 
** ezoellent Society, and I trusted the Sultan would fayourably consider its prayer 
** OB behalf of the slayes. I then handed to His Excellency the Wazir the neti- 
** tion, which he read, and^d he would present it to the Sultan. He remarxed, 
** that some time ago the British Ooremment made representations to the Sultan 
** on the question of selling slayes in the public markets, and that His Majesty 
** had issued orders, that there should be in future a piae$ fir th$ tah of 

** ond ftof in the public markeie at before. He further remarked, that the 
** holding of slayes was in accordance with the Mahometan faith, and. if they 
** were to give liberty to the slaves, they would die of hunger. I remarked, that 
** in Turkey and other Mahometan countries the slaye-trade was abolished, and 
I honed Morocco would follow the exam]^ of those countries, and blot the 
** iniquity of slavery out of their empire. With this our interview came to a 
olooa, and I was heartily glad, that the address bad now a fair chance of reaching 
the hands of the Sultan. The Wasir was very kind and attentive all the time, 
•• and discussed t)ie slave-question in a friendly manner.” 

Thin indicntea how far the Emperor has moved in 1889. The 
Mnhometon Sultan of Zanfibdr has aboliehed the slave-market, but 
aeyot has not had the couroge to abolish the status of slaverv in 
the idands of Zanzibdr and Pemba, as has been pressed upon him 
by the British Government In Eg]fpt slavery is slowly dying 
out under the pressure of public opinion, and the slave-trade is 
destroyed by tho state of the southern frontier. In Tunis the Bey 
was more noble, and, oven before tho annexation by Franoe, had 
aboUahed slaTcry and tho slave-trade, showing how ridicuhms was* 
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the pretence that Uahometanism exists by the slave-tra^e. We in 
British India know that fifty million Mahometans get on yery well 
without slaves. 

There is something contaminating in the air where slavery pre- 
vails. I copy a notice from a native pape/: 

** According to the joomel, Almogrer Alakia^ of Tanner, the French Ooma- 
« ment has instructed M. Ord^ to prohibit French subjects, or Mosleins, pro- 
** tected bv France in Morocco, from holding, buying, or selling slares. The 
** British Minister has already sent to the Bntish rice-consuls, and to thoee of 
** nations diplomatically represented by Great Britain in Morocco, a circular to the 
above effect. It is expected, that the other Powers who have representatives 
** in Morocco will follow suit. Satisfactory as it undoubtedly is to record these 
prohibitions, precursors, it is to be hoped, of the complete extinction of the 
« slave-trade in Morocco, the mere fact of their promulji^tion appears to prove, 
** that hitherto slavery in that country has been semi-officialty protectM by 
** Christian Powers supposed to he anxious to put an end to it.” 

We see, that in Morocco it was not only African Mahometans 
who purchased and held slaves, hut Christian Europeans. 

One of the inevitable consequences of an intolerable absence 
of proper administration, and upright executive and judicial courts, 
is, that the strong alien Governments, whose subjects have com- 
mercial dealings with such States, insist, and properly insist, by 
force of arms, that injustice should not be done to such subject^ 
and they constitute themselves judges of the fact, and if negocia- 
tibns foil, the inevitable war-ship appears. It is out of the 
question, that any kingdom can, like Japan and China in olden 
times, send all other nations to Coventry, and lead a secluded life 
of their own. All such barriers are broken down. With countries 
like Turkey, China, and Japan, treaties have been made, which 
are galling to the dignity of the inferior power ; but it is their own 
mufeasance^ that has brought it about. They have attempted to 
rule nations without learning the art of rule, and they find it 
difficult to regain their position. Japan is trying to do so at present. 
But a bad thing begun leads on to worse ; the legitimate protection 
of men of British blood, engaged in lawful commerce, leads on to 
the protection of Maltese adventurers, also British subjects, men 
of half-blood, men who had, somehow or other, become British 
subjects, and the British representative finds himself the protector 
of an anomalous herd of irresponsible and discreditable people; 
and the representatives of all other States in Europe and America 
are in the same position. More than this. The protection extends 
not only to these subjects, when injured in their persons or unjustly 
sued, but is made an instrument to oppress the unprotected subjecto 
of the Emperor of Morocco, by false suits brought by Moroccans 
protected by European or American powers. For fear of misstating 
my case, I quote public journals. 

If yon ask a Moorish landowner why he does not increase his crops, he will 
** tell yon that, did he do so, it would omy excite the cimidity of the Sultan, or 
the (aid, and might' bring ruin upon himself and his family. This deplorable 
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** state of thinn gaye rise rnrhaps to the system of *proUgh^^ which has been 
** nrodactive of so many ana such scandalous abuses. The primary object of the 
** foreign consulates ana legations, in granting protection papers to natiye Moors 
** and Jews, who were in any way connected with or employed by foreigners, was 
eyidently the laudable one of saving them from the cupidity and tyranny of the 
** Moorish authorities, and thereby securing the interests of their foreign em« 

** ployers ; but, when these proUgU were round to 1) misusing their privileges, 

** their protection papers should have been withdrawn. The system degenerates 
** into a source of income by the sale of those papers to prsons not really entitled 
** to them ; and this irregular protection, afimraed indLscriminately, soon led to 
** grievous consequences. Avaihng themselves of their position as protSges, many 
of them, chiefly native Jews, have preferred claims, which the Sultan has been 
** obliged to settle under pressure from the legations : claims, in the majority of 
** cases, either grossly exaggerated or shamefully usurious, and which have been 
** collected from the Sultan’s subjects under circumstances of great cruelty. 
** Then again, they trump up extortionate demands and doubtful claims ugainst 
** alleged debtors, who, without investigatiou, or being given any opportunity of 
** contesting the claim, are forthwith imprisoned and allowed to rot there until 
** they pay. Thus, and in other wavs, the irrcgubir ‘protegt^* has become a 
** source of much evil and abuse, and the system of granting such, protections 
** should be abolished or modified. The most revolting practice arising from it, 
** is that of ' selling a Moor.* A native will often pay as much as £400 to the 
** person, who will procure him a patent or paper of protection. This native may 
** oe possessed of considerable property, upon which the kaid of the district ke^' 
** a watchful eye. When the latter discovers that his prey has escaped him 
“ through themgis of a foreign legation, he will, if it bo worth his while, offer 
a handsome sum to the patron of the wealthy native for the withdrawal of the 
protection. Well, this has been done, and by Karopeam^ to their own disgrace 
** and to the dishonour of their country. Nc^ed we say more to advocate the 
** speedy recession of all these * irregular protections * f *’ 

And again, 

** Mr. Reed Lewis, .^ericau Consul-General at Tangier, has arrived in London 
“ on leave of absence. ^ He has been engaged in endeavouring to secure the 
“ liberation of the Moors, who were conflued in prison on American claims under 
“ the protege ^'stem, which the United States Government have now decided to 
“ abandon. There is reason to believe, that somo untried MoorLsli prisoners are 
** still detained in captivity on the claims of English proleghy but Sir Kirby 
“ Green, Her Majesty’s representative at Tangier, is doing his best to obtain 
** their release.” Daily August 1 ith. 

On this subject we quote the following from El Anuneiador, 
a paper published in Gibraltar: 

** Within the last few months there bad been in the Laraiche and Alkazar 
** prisons seventeen men at the suits of Americau proteges, • Nine of the prisraers 
“ have now been released, three have been relieved by death from their Bufferings, 
“ and the rest, in order to obtain their liberation, have compounded with tlm 
” alleged creditors. A most serious evil of the system, under which j^tegi 
** claims are enforced, is. that the alleged debtors are not tried, or even confronM 
” with the persons claiming against them; they have no opportunity of showii^ 
“ receipts or of proving payment of the sums alleged to be due ; and recent inve^- 
**. gatioiis have brought to light the fact that many of the foreign protkgi claims 
** are false and fra^ulent. The prisons themselves are filthy, fetid dunmns, 
** where the inmates are heavily ironed, and at night chained together with iron 
** collars round their necks. When it is remembered, that many of the suits are 
** made .by natives, who have not the slightest right to the protection of a foreign 
** flag, it is evident that a full inquiry mto the entire system would be of much 
** use, and would probably lead to a reform which is so urgently required.” 
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And apiin, 

** The United States Consul-General is reported to have asked his Govemmeat 
** to send at once a war-vessel to Tangier, in order to force the release of a Moor 
under American protection, who been imprisoned by the Moorish antho- 
** rities at Babat. 

** The Moorish authorities refuse to release him ; and the American proteotion 
•• has been declared void on the ground, that a civil suit was still pending against 
** the man in the Moorish courts when the Consul-General issued the ^tent of 
** protection. 

** It is stated that the United States Consul-General has received a reply from 
** the Moorish Government declining to accede to the demands made by the united 
States in reference to the dispute arising but of the imprisonment at Babat by 
tile Moorish authorities of a person under American protection. 

** Serious apprehension consequently exists here, that the United States Govern* 
** meut will take rigorous measures against Morocco.*’ 

It was hoped, that at the meeting of the Powers in the Madrid 
Convention of 1880, one of the first measures carried would have 
been the abolition of the protege system ; but, on the contrary, the 
whole system has been consolidated. The Consuls of the thirteen 
powers have guaranteed to them very properly authority over their 
own countrymen, but also further wide privileges, which have 
given bii'th to cruel hardships. It is attested by independent 
Europeans residing at Tangier, that some persons make a regular 
system of bringing false charges, aud that no native is safe. The 
Consul of the compluinunt transmits it to the Moroccan official ; he 
passes the order, without any investigation, for his arrest and im- 
prisonment, and there he remains until his friends buy his release. 
It is clear, that the Emperor of Morocco is not the only offender 
against law aud justice within his dominions. 

It is necessary in this practical age to be practical ; the days of 
cliivalry and crusaders are past. “Will it pay ? ” is the ultimate 
argument of tlie Commons of Great Britain. “Can we not let 
affairs glide?” is the policy of our Statesmen. What should be 
the policy of Great Britain? It has consistently maintained the 
integrity of the Moroccan Empire, on the double ground, that it 
safeguards the freedom of the navigation of the Mediterranean, and 
that it supplies the necessary victuals of the garrison of Gibraltar. 
The Moroccan nation suffers, because the geographical position of 
her country happens to affect in a certain way the interests of a 
powerful nation a long w'ay off to the north, which has relations 
with provinces and nations in Asia a still farther way off to the 
east. It is openly asserted by some, that the centre of gravity of 
the , political world is no longer in the Mediterranean, but in the 
Atlantic ; the alternative mails to China vtd North America may 
accentuate this conviction. Why then, say these critics, occupy 
Malta and Gibraltar ? Let them go ! The battles of the world will 
no longer be fought in that internal sea any more than in the 
Baltic. Italy, Austria, Greece, and Turkey will hold their own 
against France ; if the worst comes to the worst, the British fleet 
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can seal up the Uediterranean by blocking the Straits of Gibraltar 
in Europe and the Straits of Perim» near Aden, in Asia. In these 
da]^s of fleet steamers, our communication can be kept open with 
Asia aid the Cape of Good Hope ; and the petty States and com- 
panies, which now rival us by the help of the Suez Canal, would 
be extinguished, if the exit from the Sea Were barred. 

Other speculators have proposed to make over Gibraltar to Spain 
in exchange for Ceute and a free hand in Morocco. This would be 
indeed the beg^inning of the end. France would be conciliated by 
the cession of Morocco up to the river Muluwa, and the provinces 
of Figuig and Tuat in the Sahara, which she so much covets. The 
pride of Spain would be gratified by the cession of Gibraltar, and 
Italy appeased by a grant of Malta and a free hand over TripoUtana. 
The restoration of Morocco would then commence. A deputation 
of civil ofiicers from British India, of the non-regulation type, 
under a capable chief, would soon know what they were about. 
The danger would not be so much from the people as from the 
alien immigrants from Europe, who would flock into the country. 

All such speculations are mere dreams ; and it would be an act 
of extreme folly on the part of Great Britain to part with her two 
fortresses, the legacies of past generations, or to have anything to do 
with the internal administration of Morocco , and the sooner that 
she gets out of Egypt the better. In the event of a great Con- 
tinental war, her hands should be free from all such territorial 
embarrassments on the Mediterranean coasts. The outer world is 
her oyster, and the work already laid upon her is beyond her 
strength; but the retention of the two fortresses of Malta and 
Gibraltar is absoltit^ly necessary to maintain her position as a 
maritime nation. 

In late years some attempts have been made to carry a knowledge 
of saving truth to the poor Moroccans. Thousands of missionaries 
have sailed within view of the West Coast and North Coast of this 
Empire, on their way to the most distant countries of the world, to 
distribute translations of the Beriptures and carry the Gospel ; but 
no one ever thought and cared for Morocco. Martyrs have died for 
Africa, but none for Morocco ; no one knew what languages were 
spoken by the population. Mauretania had been the centre of a 
Chrmtian^ Church up to the time of the Mahometan invasion. 
Christianity had been trodden out. The candlestick had been 
removed entirely, as entirely as those of the seven Churches iu 
Asia, and no one cared to replace them. Nothing was done until 
1875 for the lost sheep of the house of Israel, turned out of 
Europe by so-c^led Christian monarchs, Ferdinand and Isabella. 
Persecuted and insulted and trodden down by ignorant Mahometans, 
themselves more than half pagans, who knew little or nothing of 
the real nature of Islam, except that it tolerated slavey, con- 
oubmaj^, and unnatural crime, a toleration, which they freely 
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availed fhemMlves of. There is now a miadon to the Jews at 
Mog^6r, which to be effective work must be conducted in the 
Jewish quarter m in a heathen village, for of Divine truth men, 
women, and children know nothing. The British and Foreign 
Bible^ Society has in the last few years opened an agency at 
Tangier, and commenced a translation of the New Testament in the 
Riff dialect of the Berber” language, and supplies Arabic copies 
to the Arabic-speaking population. A great deal more has to be 
done as our knowledge becomes more accurate. The North African 
Mission has commenced its work at Tangier by founding a hospital, 
and sending out missionaries, male and female, lay and ordained. 
Already English women are occupied in tj^ir quiet work in the 
town of Fez and at Arzila on the coast. It is the day of sm all 
things ; but the work has been commenced, and some have died of 
disease at their post The Spanish Roman Catholic fraternities 
have not been behindhand ; but their work lies chiefly among the 
low Spanish population of Tangier. 

What is my final impression at the close of a study of this 
Empire and people, far lower than the people of Egypt and Algeria, 
and, owing to the loss of centuries of culture, than the people of 
Syria, Asia Minor, and Trans-Caucasia? I have visited them all. 
It would be an insult to the great Mahometan races of British 
India to compare noble, soldier, scholar, public official, merchant, 
common people, with the degraded representatives of similar 
Mahometan classes in Morocco. I feel sentiments of a very 
diverse nature : pity for the debasement and decay of a warlike 
race, which has lost even the memory of its past greatness; 
admiration for the virile and gracious majesty of their aspect, dress, 
demeanour, for this is all that remains in their sad and silent loss 
of dignity and simplicity. I feel something of indignation at the 
sight of so much festering barbarism at the door and within sight 
of Europe, and shame to think that it is owing to the jealousy of 
the great European powers, each seeking its own fancied interest, 
that the real, very real, misery of this country is indefinitely 
prolonged ; and 1 see no prospect of any termination. 

Against the Mahometans in Morocco it must be recollected, that 
their ancestors had no mercy on the unhappy Christian population, 
which they found in possession of the country on their arrival. 
Extermination, or acceptance of Islam, were the only alternatives 
offered ; in no other Mahometan country was there such a complete 
anniUlation : this must be recollected against them : they showed 
no mercy, and must expect none. 

It marks, as with an mn line, that there is in very deed a 
geographical and ethnical limit to civilization ; for the Moroccans 
neither desire it nor wish to have it. Foreign conquest, and a 
considerable change of the political atmosphere, must prec^e any 
improvement. The Augean stables of Fez and Morocco must be 
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swept clean bj a yery strong band. The very illuvm of European 
nations, the scum ox our towns, the escaped criminals from our 
prisons, men bankrupt in fortune and character, represent the 
European name and Christian religion; and, under the precious 
protigi system, the greater the dishonesty of the alien European, 
the more shameless and cynical is the protection afforded to him by 
the representative of his country. 

Morocco had once a great history; it is now T empire qui 
erouUy Its Mahometan rulers had wealth, power, and learning. 
Architectural remains witness to their civilization. The famous 
cathedral tower of Seville has no equal of its kind in Europe, but 
there are two of the same mould in Morocco. Granada, Cordova, 
Seville, Tlemshin in Algeria, with their noble palaces, and the 
noble works of great Arabic authors, bear witness to a great past. 
The present dynasty, from Tafilcct, south of the Atlas, called the 
Filili, have misruled the country for three centuries, and brought 
it very low indeed. The entire failure of the policy of isolation for 
a nation is a great iporal lesson to rulers. Stagnation in a pond 
breeds evil diseases and filthy odours; so it is with stagnant 
national life. Of Morocco it may be said, that the heart is sick, 
and that the kingdom is one putrefying sore. A century ago 
Moroccan pirates were the scourge of the Mediterranean. Many a 
Christian man, woman, and child has, from no fault of their own, 
been captured at sea, or kidnapped from their own secluded village 
in some Christian land, and been condemned to death or a life of 
shame. We can scarcely now realize to ourselves what was the 
hopeless feeling o| refined ladies, or the fearful future of poor 
Christian children, on whom such a chastisement fell. A Nemesis 
has fallen upon the nation that did such things. 

I. have sat and talked with Christians (out of Europe) in a very 
low state of culture, and far removed from the European level, at 
any rate they were monogamists : they knew what was right and 
what was hopelessly wrong, malum per m.” They may have been 
weak Christians ; but the lowest of them had a conscience better 
instructed than the Emperor of Morocco, his wazir, and his officials, 
and his people. I have lived on intimate terms with the Hindu 
and Mahometan people of British India in their humble life, 
watched their ways in their families, listened to their words ; but 
none are so fallen intellectually, socially, whether as men and 
citizens or fathers of families, as the wretched Moor, Berber, Arab, 
and Jew of Morocco. They sit on the very threshold of Europe, to 
warn the upheaving masses, who desire to rule their betters, as to 
what constitutes a State. Turkey’s conquered provinces, Bulgaria, 
Servia, and Montenegro, had never fallen so low^ in the hour of 
their deep disgrace. What shall be said of a minister of State, 
who receives Mie cast-off wife of the Emperor as an* honour, or 
consideis the introduction of his own daughter into the impezial 
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harem as a stroke of business ? States are built up of men, not of 
creatures vile in their family relations ; for the family is the 
component part of a State, and a conglomerate of vile families must 
be a vile State. This has never been the case in British India. 
The endogamous characteristic of the Hindu is well known, and the 
Mahometans of India carefully marry among themselves; hence 
their race is reasonably pure, and at least free from the taint of 
the inferior non-Arian races, and of the Asiatic negrito, and the 
equatorial African negro. 

It is not that the negro, in his' pure state, with a favourable 
environment of gentle culture and sufficient nourishment, is not 
susceptible of location, moral and religious; and, with the 
restraining power of an European race, is not capable of becoming 
a good citizen, an educated man, and a believing Christian, sur- 
rounded by pure family ties. Experience on the coast of West 
Africa, and in the Southern States of the great American Kepublic, 
supply proof that it is so. But the negro-slave is ravished from 
her home beyond the Niger, dragged like a beast across the Sabira, 
exposed stark-naked as a slave for sale in the market-place, 
transferred as a machine from one brutal muster to another, himself 
devoid of all culture, all respectful feeling towards the weaker sex, 
whom he would flog, strike, or kill without compunction. The' 
issue of a strong race like that of the Anglo-Saxon from puch a 
degraded consort might prove strong enough to resist the poisoned 
contact of such a confusion of distinct races; but the issue of a 
debased Hamitic or Semitic father from a negro-slave must be 
something worse than himself, and generation after generation 
there has been a process of discoloration of the skin and degradation 
of the type. The Emperor himm^lf, and the Sharif of Wuzan, who 
married an American woman, were more than half negroes. The 
celebrated chief minister, who was the most powerful man in the 
kingdom, was a pure negro. 

Matters cannot remain as they are, and he would be a bold 
prophet, who predicted, what will happen when the present Emperor 
terminates his unworthy life. There will be a bad quarter of an 
hour for the people when the event happens, and after that some- 
thing may emerge from the future better : it cannot be worse. 

Asiatic Quarterly Review, London, 1 890. 
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LEPROSY AND LEPERS. 

It is indeed a great thing when the heart of a nation is tonehed 
by hearing of a great and noble life and of a greater and^ self- 
sacrificing death, and 1 do not wish to diminish the legitimate 
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pfiiae, vhicli has been conferred npon Father Damien by Fro- 
tbstents and Bomanists indiscriminately, because it is a tribute to 
the great corner-stone of our faith, Ghmt our Saviour. More than 
Hbakf when in Mahometan and Pagan annals I come upon similar 
instanoes of devotion to suffering fellow-creatures (and they are not 
wanting), I rejoice, that God has put it into the hearts of His poor 
creatures to do Christ-like actions, even without knowing Christ, 
or beiv'g aware that it is His Holy Spirit working upon ^eir un- 
regenerate nature, that has led them to do such good things. But 
I do protest againstthe exclusive praises heaped by an ill-instructed 
public and sensational press upon one man, forgetting the long and 
pat^t services of an army of men and women who were faithful 
unto death. We must not forget, that these services have been 
rendered by Christian men alone upon the highest grounds .of 
Christian love and duty, the desire ^ing not only to minister to 
the material wants of the poor objects of our Father’s chastening 
love, but to minister to the needs of their souls, and bring home to 
the sufferers, that they ought not to be angry with the Lord for the 
bitter trial, to which He has subjected them, though not more 
sinful than their brethren, but should rejoice at the blessed pro- 
spect, sometimes near, sometimes in a remote future, of being free 
from the, in their case, specially vile body, and being for ever with 
the Lord in a home, not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 

It is no new idea, this service of the lepers, for we read how 
the great Basil, Bishop of Caesarea, founded a hospital for lepers, 
and himself attended upon them personally with sedulous and self- 
denying devotion. ^^.Ho is descri^ by Gregory Nazianzen as the 
man, who embraced lepers to show his humility. Later on we find 
it recorded of Louis IX., King of France (commonly called St. 
Louis), that he made it part of his religious life to wait upon and 
eat with lepers, who at his epoch were abundant in Europe, and 
wero one of the special objects of his charity. 

I propose to make some few remarks on the ancient and modem 
liistory of this exceptional disease. I am assured by medical men 
of large experience, that it is not incurable. This fact is self- 
evidoiit to aiijr one, who reads the Old and New Testament ; nor is 
it contagious in the sense, in which contagion is ordinarily used, 
for notoriously w^omen have been the wives of two lepers in succes- 
sion, and havo never been affected. On the other hand, those, who 
shut theinselvos up to the exclusive care of lepers, sooner or later 
succumb to the disease ; some after the lapse of twenty or more 
years. As regards the heredity of the disease, it is to be feared, 
that the phildnm of parents who have themselves become leprous 
have a tendency to tho same disease, though bom before the parent 
became a leper. 

^ To any one reading tho Bible it is obvious, that leprosy is the first 
disease that is mentioui*d. Miriam was stmek with leprosy by the 
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order of 6od. Chapters in the Book of Levitioiis are devoted to 
the Bubjecti proving that it was one of the leadi 1 ^^ futures of 
Hebrew life, just as scarlet fever, or typhoid, or gou^ro features 
, of modem European life. How came this about ? We have no 
reason to suppose that Jacob with his party of BQveiity took the 
disease into Egypt. We have no proof that the Egyptians were 
excessively liable to this disease. It is not stated so 'in the Old 
Testament, nor have we evidence of it in old Egyptian papyri or 
inscriptions until the year 1 500 which is after the Exodus, 
and neither in classical nor modem time has Egypt been credited 
with this disease. It was not one of the ten plagues. The Boman 

I oets do not spare the Egj^tians, but, with the exception of 
lucretius, they do not lay this sin at their door. During the last 
forty-seven years I have been repeatedly in Egypt, but never re- 
marked leprosy as a feature of the streets or city gates. In Syria 
it cannot escape the observation of the most casual observer. In 
India it has at all times forced itself upon notice. How, then, can 
we explain the promulgation in the desert, before the occupation 
of Canaan, and while there were only three or four priests in 
existence, of such elaborate laws ? No doubt in after-ages, down 
to the time of the destruction of Jerusalem, a.]). 70, these rules 
became of extreme importance. 

Leprosy has been accepted as the type of sin. Not of any one 
particular sin, nor with all its foulness can it be credit!^ to 
indulgence of the evil appetites of man, nor is it handed down 
to innocent children by licentious parents, but it is the type of 
the sinfulness of unregenerate man. ** Oh ! wretched man that 
I am, who shall deliver me from tha body of this death P” Such 
is the cry of the leper and of the Awakening sinner. It is a disease 
of the skin, the flesh, the bone, and the blood ; it is painful to the 
poor sufferer, and disgusting to his friends. If cured, it must 
bo by a cleansing and washing, and the sufferer becomes a new 
man, and returns glory to God for redemption from the chain 
in one case of physical and in the other of spiritual bondage. 
At the sight of a leper each sinner may cry out, There goes such 
a one as myself, but for the Grace of God! ” No tender-hearted 
Christian can pass by the sufferings of these afflicted ones and not 
feel himself called upon to do something to alleviate, if not heal, 
their sickness. I am glad that popular attention has been called 
to a form of Christian heroism, the very contemplation of which 
must lift up the heart, and in an age so specially self-seeking and 
luxurious remind us, that even in this world there is a platform 
higher than that which is built upon political power, dollars, and 
ephemeral rank. 

The essential cause of leprosy is unknown. It is now endemio 
chiefly among people, who inhabit the sea-coast or the estuaries 
of rivers, who live much m fish (often putrid) and who dosdy 
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intermany. There are two forma: (i) L^pra maeuhia, orapotty^ 
(2) Lepra tuh&reuloMj or podular. The same peraon can have both, 
or both can exist in the same population. There is a white form 
and a black form. Herodotus, the father of history, knew about 
it in Persia, and it was known in Italy before the Christian era. 
Horace, in the *‘De Arte PoeticH,*’ line 453, alludes to *^mala 
scabies,” which may or may not be the disease. Pliny mentions 
it by name. It is asserted, but proof is not given, that the average 
life of a leper is only seven yoars. I fear that it is much longer, 
and, where comfortable hospitals are supplied, may be extended 
to the natural limits.. Of course, remedies, or palliatives, of various 
kinda have been recommended. The Roman Catholic missionaries 
*rflte a good deal about some particular medicine. Guijun oil, 
produced from a fir-tree of the Andaman Islands, is mentioned as 
a specific. Some doctors suggest and practise a surgical operation. 

Opinion of an Indian medical officer, dated August 20th, 1 889 : 

1 have soon a good deal of leprosy in India, and have had 
“ abundant opportunities of observing the disease. I have tried 
** Ourjun oil and carbolic acid, but 1 have only found two things 
” at all elfectual : 

“ (1.) Application of strong carbolic acid to the ulcer. 

“ (2.) Stretching the sciatic and other nerves. 

** This last has cured several cases, and the cure seemed to be 

permanent. I have done this in sixty or seventy cases, and 
” my successor in a greater number.” 

In Europe it was the greatest disease of medimlal Christendom. 
The responsibility of having introduced it is laid upon the Crusaders. 
The existence of lazo^houscs, built specially for them, and the 
leper-windows in churches, built so that the poor sufferer, when 
not admitted into the church, could see the elevation of the Host 
from the churchyard, are monuments of this plague. There were 
ninety-five leper-houses in England. The lepers were isolated, 
oblig^ to wear a particular dress, forbidden to enter bakehouses, 
or to touch people. The German word for leper is “ Aussiitziger,” 
or *‘outca8te.” There was a tax upon butchers and bakers to ^ 
support them in France. The order of St. Lazarus was founded 
to look after the leper-asylums. They were generally treated with 
kindness and pity, as few villages could be without some repre- 
sentative, and they never formed a separate caste, like the Jews 
and Cagots, with both of whom they wore sometimes confounded 
by ignorant people. In times of unreasonable panic false charges 
were made against them of poisoning the wells, and they then 
suffered cruelly, and were burnt to death in great numbers. It 
was a cruel and unreasoning age. The lepers were exempt from all 
taxation and military service, and had separate places of sepulture, 
separate portions of the church wuth separate doors, if admitted to 
the churches at all. Sometimes there were leper villages and even 
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leper farms. The disease died away in the fifteenth century. The 
last leper in Scotlaud died in the Shetlunds in 1741 a.d. The 
disease still survives in Norway, the Baltic provinces of Russia, 
and on the coasts of France, Sicily, Spain, and Portugal. Numerous 
leper-hospitals are still maintained. 

In the Archipelago, betwixt Europe and Asia, it prevailed in 
the Greek Islands in the seventeenth contur}^ chiefiy among 
Christians. In the island of Leros was a famous leper-asylum on 
Mount St. Lazarus, and male and female devotees, some in their 
youth untried by sorrow, some vexed bj" the world and its cares, 
consecrated themselves to the management and service. There 
was no year of probation, but there was a solemn and public cere- 
mony of consecration, and, when they had passed the door of the 
convent, there was no withdrawal, as the institution was main- 
tained by the State, and all the lepers of the region were conveyed 
thither. They were members of the Greek Church, and 1 lay 
stress on this fact and on the date to show, that Father Damien 
was but treading a path, which many a saint of God had trod 
before. His service was not less valuable, his reward will be not 
less great ; but the servants of the Lord arc a great army, and it is 
not just to extol one man, forgetting the rest. 

1^0 one can visit Syria and Palestine without thinking of lepers, 
and without seeing them. In my first pilgrimage in 1852 I threw 
coppers to the poor lepers, dwelling at the Zion-Gate in straw huts 
outside tho city-walls of Jerusalem. In my second pilgrimage in 
1865 I found a comfortable leper-house, but tliat has now been 
abandoned for a still more commodious building, on the road from 
Jerusalem to Bethlehem, bearing the name of “Jesus, Hilt’e,” the 
cry of the lepers to our Lord. It was founded by a benevolent 
couple, who were shocked by the sight, that had ntet my eyes in 
1852, and is under the management of the Moravian Brotherhood, 
the funds being supplied from Great Britain, Germany, and Switzer- 
land. The number of Mahometans here exceeds that of tho 
Christians. In the report we read of the terrible efiluvia, as one 
of the great trials of the nurses in the hot season, of the intellect 
of tho poor sufferers being deadened by the disease, so that they 
are unable to learn to read ; of the care taken to give them spiritual 
comfort, of happy deaths, and rejoicings to leave the decayed tene- 
ment of the flesh and depart. There is an account of four girls 
admitted in the early stage of the disease, when th(;y had only 
spots in their fingers. It was sad to watch the change, which year 
by year made, as leprosy crumped their limbs, chokeil their voices, 
which were once so musical, and corrupted their bodies. But it 
was comforting to see, how they were being purified by the fire, 
and made ready as vessels for their Mnster*s use. We read wit)& 
indignation how a father tumed his daughter of tender years, the 
offering of a dead mother also leprous, out of his home, to take 
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her chance in the streets, because she was leprous. Will the door 
be left ajar for such as him at the last day? He seems to have 
sinned one of the greatest sins, and against his own offspring. 

In British India, where statistics can be collected, it is admitted, 
that the number of lepers in a population of 250 millions amounts 
to 135,000. Some are eighty yiars of age; it is possible that the 
disease attacked them late in life. There are 17,000 above sixty; 
some were lepers from their birth. Though up to this time bur 
experience is not complete, yet those who study the subject are 
distinctly of opinion, that it is the same as the disease, which met 
our Loid’s eye, nnd that was the same one for which Moses 
legislated. Clearly we cannot hastily presume that it is incurable ; 
if so, of what use was all the Mosaic ritual? We find that 
marriages take place after the native fashion, and children are born; 
this statement removes the previously-accepted impression that 
lepers were always sterile. The disease is distinctly on the increase 
in British India. After considerable hesitation the Government 
has decided to deal with the growing evil. A Bill will be shortly 
introduced giving district magistrates power to order the arrest of 
any leper found begging or wandeiing about without means of 
subsistence. Such lepers may be detained in a retreat for life or 
until their discharge is sanetioned, and if they escape may be 
recaptured by the police. No retreat will be sanctioned unless 
provision is made for the segregation of the sexes. The local 
Governments may establish retreats with any moneys placed at 
their disposal for hospitals, dispensaries, and lunatic asylums, and 
complete religious fFoedom will be assured to lepers in such 
institutions. The local Governments may make niles for the 
management, di»<cipline, and inspection of retreats. 

The Missionary Societies in India have not been wanting in their 
duty, and latterly there has been started a special mission to lepers, 
to organize, advise, and collect funds for the purpose. There 
are now eighteen stations, nnd there is a committee and travelling 
secretary. The extent nnd usefulness of this organization will no 
doubt increase year by year, and not only the sympathy but the 
fears of tho British people will be roused, for the contact of India 
with Great Britain is now very close. If a few Crusaders brought 
the disease in centuries gone by, w^hat escape w’ill there be now ? 
Who can prevent lepers of the better classes actually coming to 
London? Naaman tho Syrian was a man of great power in 
Vamas(;us, and still a h»per. On July 17 of this very year a 
European soldier from lladrns died of certified leprosy in St. 
George’s Hospital, Hyde Park Comer. 

I read of the disease in Ceylon, in China and Japan, and hospitals 
started by missionaries. In South Africa the Government have 
hod the subject forced upon them. In the year 1818, fearing the 
spread of leprosy, they erected a tcniporaiy asylum m a valley 
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called Hemel>en-Aazde, far removed, and hemmed in by rocks, and 
Mr. Leitner, a Moravian missionary, in 1822 removed to it to dwell 
amongst the lepers. In 1829 he died, hut other missionaries took 
his place. In 1 846 the asylum was moved to Robben Island in 
Table Bay, seven miles from Cape Town. The number of lepers 
was 300. In 1867 the Colonial Government appointed a chaplain; 
and the Moravian missionaries were relieved of the duty, which, im- 
pelled by love of Christ and pity for their suffering follow-creatures, 
both men and women had discharged for forty years. There was no 
flourish of drum and trumpets, when these good men died and were 
buried in the leper cemetery, hut they gave up their lives joyfully. 

In Madagascar the missionaries, Roman Catholic and Protestant, 
rendered the same services. In the West Indies the Moravians 
found similar employment in Surinam and elsewhere. In other 
parts of the world the same zeal has been shown, but it is un- 
necessary to go into further details. I have described the arrange- 
ments at Jerusalem, in India, and in South Africa, to show at once 
and for ever how far the laudation of Father Damien exceeded the 
necessities of the case. 

In Oceania, one of the islands of the Marquesas group, under 
French protection, is set aside for lepers. This is a rough and 
ready way of disposing of them, and may mean starvation. In 
the Sandwich Islands, on the little peninsula of Kolowao, on the 
Island of Morokai, the Government opened an establishment in 
1864 after a great outburst of leprosy. In 1873 Father Damien, 
a Belgian, went to it, and died in 1889. In 1881 the Princess 
Like Like, regent of the islands, visited the asylum. In 1886 
Father Conradi, a young American priest from Oregon, joined him. 
Buildings were erected in the settlement. Later on a third priest 
and three Franciscan Sisters joined the party. Absolute segrega- 
tion and refusal to allow any one to leave the asylum was enforced 
by the State; there was no option in the matter. There were 
1030 lepers. The number of lepers in British India exceeds the 
whole population of the Sandwich Islands. The example of de- 
votion to these poor creatures had been set by other Churches, 
Greek and Protestant, and practised by Roman Catholics elsewhere. 
Other individuals, male and female, shared Father Damien’s lot, 
and are still at work, undergoing the same peril, and awaiting the 
same fate. All virtue did not perish with one man. There was 
also a Protestant missionary on the island sliaring the danger. 
After the above statements the sneer uf the editor of the ** Missions 
Catholiques ’’ (1880, page 294) seems out of place, and outside the 
facts, and reflects little credit upon the Chri^tianity of the priest, 
who writes from Morokai as follows (I trust that it was not Father 
Damien himself who penned the letter) : 

Les Catholiques forment le majority de mes enfants : nous ne rencontrons 
** pas id beaucoup d’opposition du c0t6 des Protestants : iU ne toueient fort peu 
ii Imr adopter lepreux'^ 
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LEPROSY AND LEPERS. 


I must make one more quotation, because I read in the news- 
papers that it is proposed for Protestants to subscribe to the erection' 
of a Roman Catholic Church. 

At Madagascar the lepers were admitted to receive the Sacra- 
ment. and came up fint in the Roman Catholic Chapel. 

C’6tait Tunique distinction, qu*on pent lenr accorder. Dim fort lieureoM- 
** ment regards le cenur, et non le yisage, et il d§tcend aam rSp^uawte^ il te 
** avee honheur^ si r&me est pur, dan$ bouchn k demi-putnfies, but i^tU 
** langu 0 j qui lo mal a devor^ k rnoiti^.” 

It would be wiser to devote Protestant alms to the erection of 
hospitals rather than of churches, where such doctrines as the ahoy e 
are taught, and transubstantiation affirmed in such gross material 
terms. 

1 close with a few remarks on the legal a.spect of tome of the 
measures proposed. It is suggested, that lepers be immediately 
arrested like mad dogs, huiried off to leper-prisons, separated from 
their husbands or wives for fear of their having children, and from 
their children already bom, for fear of their society and contact 
developing the seeds of tlio disease presumed to be already in their 
constitution. ISo wonder that the Legislative Council hesitates. 
These poor creaturtis are not criminals; we may well ask the 
question, ** Who did sin, this man or his parents, that he is a 
leper?'’ In the Pan jab, in India, when wo occupied it in 1846, 
we assembled the leading landholders, and I called out to those of 
my own district, that they must no longer bum their widows, kill 
their daughters, or bury alive their lepere^ which was tlieir universal 

E ractice. It is proposed to arrive at the same end by a process of 
iw. More than this, 1 read that in one asylum a young man was 
cured, but, when he expressed a desire to marry, the missionaries 
dissuaded him. We must think this problem carefully out. A 
lunatic, who endanger^ the lives ot othei s and his own, is arrested 
and confined in an asylum with his or her own sex. A criminal 
has the lame fate in prison. A paujier, who voluntarily seeks 
relief in the workhouse, undergoes the same restrictions, but he 
may leave the workhouse at his own pleasure. The leper is 
scarcely worse than the confirmed inebriate, the sufferer from 
loathsome diseases the result of sin, the sufferer from consumption, 
or other hereditary complaints. He is not so dangerous as the 
hydrophobiate, or the violent inebriate, who is voluntarily a demon. 
Are we to imprison them, and separate them from their families, 
and add to the horrors of their already grievous misfortunes? In 
a tree country it would not be possible to pass such a law, and 
India possesses all the substantial privileges of freedom in civil 
matters. Surely this is a matter for the exercise of benevolent 
principles of private societies, aided financially by the State. If 
these poor sufferers ore kindly treated, they probably will remain 
willingly; they can with propriety be forbidden by law to enter 
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crowded cities, or touch passers-by, but they cannot without con- 
tempt of the law of morality and human kindness be separated 
from their families, if the families ore willing to share their un- 
hikppy society. In the event of a leper making his escape, he can 
scarcely be shot down. We must reflect upon the frightful scene, 
which would be exhibited in the streets, if lepers were forcibly 
led along, like mad beasts, no one daring to touch them, and thrust 
into asylums, which will have to be erected at enormous expense if 
intend^ for forcible restraint India has large open spaces, great 
sheets of water, and flowing rivers. In some sccludod spots the 
retreats must be made, and the poor sufferers iuducod by free food 
and kind treatment to remain there, special taxes being levied on 
the large cities to maintain them and provide medical superinten- 
dence. If the Stati! undertakes the control of such establishments, 
the missionaries must bo excluded, as, under the unwritten law of 
British India, the State is prohibited from any act of direct or 
indirect proselytism, and the very ramn-d'etre of the missionary is 
to proselytize. It is all very well for the Government of the Cape 
Colony to lay hold of poor debased Hottentots, and convey them to 
an island under the charge of missionaries. A few hundred is the 
total. In India we are dealing with tens of thousands, Hindu and 
Mahometan, and the great Central Government cannot afford to 
move one inch from the grand position, which it has always 
occupied, as the impartial protector of ea<jh one of its meanest 
subjects in the observance of such religious duties and feelings, as 
he or she may please to practise or adopt, being of sufficient age 
to be a judge of the mutU r. This i.s the v(;ry mainspring of our 
power in India, and any attempt to depart from it on the solicit- 
ation of short sighted missionaries and ignorant philanthropists 
should be sternly resisted. 

I add an illustration of the lepers’ lot, as it once was in Europe : 

“ Sadder still is the poem entitled ‘ Happy.’ In the middle ages was a form 
** of ritual for the 8(M}uestratiuu oi the leprous, a ritual little different, in form oa 
** well as vcritiible sigiiilicanee, from the burial service. From home and kins- 
“ folk, from the world and all the ways of men, he was sent forth. One earthly 
“ consolation remained ; the Ohureh pronounced the marriage tie indissoluble ; 
** and faithful wives went into perpetual banishnirjnt with their miserable spouses. 
“ Ghastly is the theme of ‘ The I^'jier’s Bride,’ who clings to her plague-struck 
“ husband, once a Crusader, n<»w a pariah Jiving in his hut on the solitury moor ; 
** we are sparetl no repulsive circninstaueLS. Much is done in the treatment, but 
** not ineffectually ; the forbidding physical aspeeb are forgotten ; and it is 
** possible to contemplate that devotion, which can's nothing fr)r foul disease, 
** which remembers only that ' the fairest flesh at last is filth on which the worm 
** feast,* and which lifts up its eyes to 

The beauty that endures on the spiritual height, 

When we .shall stand transfigured like f'hrist on Hermon hill, 

And moving each to music, soul in soul and light in li^ht. 

Shall flash thro’ one another in a moment as we will. 

Detneter, 1890.** 
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I am thankful to be able to give an account of the decialon 
of the Government of Indiai wise and cautious, watdiM and 
qrmpathising : 

**Tkb Isolation of Lbpbrs in India.— A desmtch from the Gofenmumt 
of India to the Secretary of State, enclosing a drait Bill malnyig wTision for 
** the isolation of lepers and the amdioration of tiieir condition, has (Men issued. 
*VBefeiTing to the alleged contagion of leprosy, the despatch says, that many of 
** the highest medical authorities in India consider, that the eyidenoe at premt 
** ayailable goes to show, that leprosy is only contamous in the sense that it is 
** inoculable, and that inoculation plays only a Tory suoordiiiate part in the q;>read 
** of the disease. The small number of authentic and unequivocal cases of 
« communication of the duease from one individual to another is considered as 
« strongly supporting this view. The phenomena of the distribution of the 
« disease in leprous countries are thought also to be adverse to the theory, that 
contagion pWs any important part in producing a general diffusion of the 
«( disease. In Norway, for instance, the disease seems to be almost limited to 
certain areas, and in India the very unequal incidence of the disease over 
« different parts of the peninsula is dually striking. Dr. Cunningham, the 
** chief scientific adviser of the Government, tninks the present evidence regarifing 
« the communicability of leprosy very imperfect ; and that, such as it v, it is 
** opposed to the theory that the disease is readily communicated by contagion in 
any stage, or that, even in the ulcerative stage, lepers are a source of any con* 
** sidmbm danger to those, with whom they may associate. The views of tiie 
** local Governments on the Bill exhibit great divergence, as might be expected 
« in the present uncertainty as to the course and character of leprosy. The 
** Madras Government thinxs the small measure of seclusion proposed in the 
** Bill will have no appreciable effect on the spread of leprosy ; the Bombay 
« Government is of much the same opinion. Botn would have a more stringent 
** control over the exercise of trades and the use of public conveyances, tanks» 
** etc., by lepers. The Lieutenant-Governor. of Bengal would accept the Bill as> 
** an experimental measure, for he finds a |preat division in public opinion on the 
** subject of segregation. Natives of Inc&a do not regaru the need for it as 
** demonstrated, while Europeans think the measure too permissive. After con* 
** eideriog a large number of very conflicting opinions, and having in view the 
scheme Of the National Leprosy Fund in this country to carefimy investimte 
** the cause and incidence of the disease, and in consequence of the doubts which 
*• exist as to the contagious character of leprosy, even in an advanced stage, we 
« Imve come to the conclusion, that it is expedient to postpone legislation u>r the 
** present, and we hope that the investigations above referred to may provide 
more definite information as to the causes of leprosy and the beet means to be 
adopted for its prevention.*’ 

Ike Churchman, London, 1890. 


III. 

GORDON PASHA GOVERNOR OF THE 
SUDAN 1874-79. 

When tbo Church Missiouaij Society despatched four A^nts to 
reinforce the Mission upon Victoria Nyanza, oid the Nile, in 1878, 
great assistance was received from Gordon Pasha, the Governor- 
General of the Sudan, the most southerly province of Egypt The 
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idei of extending operations to Albert ITyansa was also suggested 
to the Society by the same authonty, though fortunatety imt 
adopted, for nothing could have been more imprudent, indeed mo^ 
foolhardy. It is, therefore, with some interest, that the prceent 
volume will be peru^ by all, who study tiie subject of the basin 
of the Equatorial Nile. An intense feeUng of disappointment is 
the result of the perusal. In spite of all the weaknesses of the 
great Missionary, and the undoubted errors of the great Traveller, 
the characters of Livingstone and Stanley stand out as consistent 
and heroic as their great works were magnificent and complete, 
works done once and for ever. The character and work of the 
Statesman-Soldier, who is described in the volume before us, both 
fall far short of the ideal thus presented. 

It is but just to the character of Gordon to state, that he had 
nothing whatever to do with this publication, except giving carU 
blanche to a personal stranger to do as he pleased with his tetters 
and his journals. It would have been wiser, on the whole, to have 
left them in manuscript. A strange jumble of religious utterances, 
offhand remarks, moody speculations, and fiippant criticisms of the 
acts of others, disfigure the narrative. The Governor of the Sudan 
had a great work to do. He was not deficient in resource, in mental 
and b(^ily activity, in firmness of purpose, and in independence of 
character. And all interested in Administration, Exploration, and 
many of the great modern problems of Social Economy, were ready 
to follow him with respectful admiration, and benevolent criticism 
in his many and momentous difficulties. But why dilute his’ 
pages with what can only be called vapid verbiage, and lower the 
Governor-General to the level of the inactive Day-Dreamer ? 

Gordon Pasha’s great failing through life has been restlessness 
and inability to give a sufficient length of time to any work he was 
engaged in. It took Lord Lawrence fifteen years to learn hie work, 
and tiien ten patient yema to get the Panjab into order. But then 
the work, when done, was done for all time. We hear of Gordon 
on the Danube, in China, in Egypt, on the staff of the Yicerov of 
India, in China again, on the eve of starting to Zanzibar, and so 
forth ; nay, at this moment he may be starting to, returning from, 
or stationed at any post of danger in the world. But this is not 
Adhinistration ; and the severest satire upon the success, the 
permanent advantages of his Buie in the Suddn, is that he was 
replaced by Baouf Bey, whom he had twice dismissed from high 
posts,; viz. from the Governorship of Gondokdro and of Harrfir, as 
a thorough tyrant in Dependencies. Indeed, throughout the 
pages of the whole volume we find nothing but dismissals, nothing 
W abuse of subordinates, and of all in authority, Christian or 
Midiometan, Egyptian or European, old or young. Now that, 
which invariabk distinguishes a great Adminutrator, is, that he 
makes use of the subordinates, whom he finds to h^d; teaches 
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them their work, and effectually controls them. A clean sweep of 
officials always leads to their return, when the tempest is past, and 
the new broom, which has swept them out, is broken. 

Nothing of a permanent character has arisen, or can arise, from 
the short Buie of Gordon Pasha. Even the slave-trade has again 
raised its head, and a cloud has again fallen over the Sudan. It is 
possible, that the Egyptian frontier will h j considerably reduced 
from sheer inability to maintain it. That there should only be one 
mention of the Church Missionary Society’s operations is singular, 
considering that it was the timely appearance of this representotive 
of England, from the Zanzibar side, at Bubaga, the capital of 
U-Ganda, that peremptorily arrested the scheme, not concealed by 
Gordon, of occupying Bubaga as a military post, the putting of 
Hteamers upon the Victoria Nyanza, the planting of the Mahometan 
flag of Egypt upon the Equator, and, at the same time, the open- 
ing up a flank route towards the East, vid Mombasa, on the Indian 
Ocean. All this implies exploration, annexation, earth-greed, un- 
just aggression, wanton enslavement of free nationalities, bloodshed, 
sacking of villages, carrying off of cows by the thousand, and the 
shooting of so-called rebels and plunderers. But it also implies a 
policy, which is unwise and un-Christian. Before Gordon had left 
the 8ud£n, he had drawn in his advanced posts to the north side of 
the Victoria Nile ; and it will be well for the toture Egyptian 
Governor, when on the war-path, to remember, that a little north 
of the Equator there is a change in the llace of the inhabitants. 
Ho may extend }ns depredations and annexations with impunity in 
the countries of %e pure Negro ; but when he comes into collision 
with the Bantu Races, south of the Equator, he will find a different 
stuff to deal with* 

It is interesting to read the sentiments of Gordon and his Lieu- 
tenant, Gessi, towards the Church Missionary Society. Gordon 
writes thus : “ The night before we were taken prisoners (in 
Abyssinia) I received the Post Udling me, that the Nyanza Mission 
were prisoners at Rubdga. I rather laughed at this; for I had ftre^ 
told it, I was well paid off, when 1 hud the same experience the 
next day. Mtesa and King Johannis are of the same family.” 
Gessi Pasha, who was a very much better soldier than he w as a 
Fi*ench scholar, writes. Sept. 12, 1879 : “ Je crois que leur Mission 

est terminee ; et que e’est un un^sued (sic). Lady Bertha Kutz 

(sic ; qiiere : Burdett-Coutts ? ) aurait pu mieux employer son 

argent.” 

Poor Gessi, who had little religious knowledge, has found out 
the truth now, for he died very soon after; and 1 ti-ust, that 
the Nyanza Mission has still, by God’s Grace, a long and glorious 
career before it, which will outUve Mtesa and his barbarities, and 
the vain hopes and illusions, which have gathered round that 
atrocious heathen. I trust, that the Mission, which 1 speak of, 
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may outlive the dyniwty of the late Khedive, as it has already 
ouUiyed his Equatorial ambition, and th^ under the guidance of 
Providence, and directed by God’s Unerring Hand, there may he 
many enduring^ Missions planted.' In spite of many trials, and 
shimng of stations, and cnanging of ^nt, the sapling will take 
Toot upon the shore and grow to such dimensions, as to over-shadow 
the entire Nyanza. 

Admitting, that Gordon struck a heavy blow at the Slave-trade, 
and uproot^ two or three dens of iniqnity, it is sad to reflect, that 
there is no permanence apparent in the work. So strong is the 
local feeling in favour of slavery that 1 read, p. 345 : I got 
the slave-dealers chained at odce, and then decided about the 
slaves. The men and boys were put into the ranks of the army, 
and the teamen were toUoff to he wiaee of the eMiere.** Again : 
Some of the poor women were quite nude ; 1 disposed of them in 
the.MsIs issy, for what else can I do?** Again, p. 359 : I heard a 
tumult among the Arabs, and feared a fight. However, it turned 
out to be caused by a division of these (released) slaves, among 
the tribe^ they were scrambled for ! It is a horrid idea, for, of 
course, whole families are separated, but 1 cannot help it.” It is 
not intend^ to impute blame to the Governor-General, but a distri- 
bution of released females as wives to the Egyptian soldiers, or the 
objects of a eoramhU in a crowd, is not synonymous with Liberty, 
nor the object of the Anti- Slavery Society. 

At Daza in Dar-Fur Gordon had the Mosque, which had been 
turned by his predecessor, a Mahometan, into a powder-Magazine, 
cleaned out and restored for worship. And he endowed the Maho- 
metan OfficialB and Crier, and had a great ceremony at the opening of 
it ! He adds : This was « great oonp ! To me it appears, that the 
” Mahometan worships God as well as I do, and is as acceptable, if 
sincere, as any Christian.” Toleration is indeed the great jewel 
of Empire, and true toleration impUes the reservation of religious 
buildings to their particular object But the conduct of the 
Govetnor-Oeneral of the Suddn, in this particular, is such as, 
in British India, will be viewed with the highest condemnation. 

At p. 100 Gordon remarks: Serigee, the black 1 m^ 1 brought 
down from Khartum, has become a Mahometan, which evidently 
” shows, that he does not appreciate Modem Christianity. I 

(Gordon) paid for the rite, and eupect to be blamed by for 

** doing so.’’ No Engliahman in BritUh India would pay for the 
expenses of ” Ciieumcision ” of a fellow-omatare, however degrai^ 
might be the religion from which be seeded. It was unjust of 
the Editor of Colonel Gordon’s story to print such an extra^ from 
a letter written unadvisedly. At p. 409 we read ; ” 1 send you 
” Qessi’s letter, Oct. 12, 1879, which tells of the ena of Sebfihi^s 
son, Sulimfri (described previously os a nioe^lMKing boy of 
twwtj, or twenty-two, bnt a qpoilt child, who rsi^nired ahakmg). 
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« I have no oompnnction about his death. I told him if he 
** fought the Egyptian Gtoveniment, Gad would atay him. Oewi 
« only obeyed my orders in ihooting him!** His father, Sebehr, 
who was the real offender, as head of the Slaye-trade interest, was 
apparently at Cairo with a pension of £1200 per annum, when the 
noiratiye of this volume ends. He had also been sentenced to 
death, deservedly ; but had escaped on a pension, while his youthful 
son had perished ! 

Harun, the hereditary chief of Dar-Fdr, retired to his mountains, 
and the place, where his ancestors hod been the rulers of the country 
for many generotions, and for 400 years were buried. Gordon 
ailmits, tiiat the people of Dar-Fur had been cruelly used by the 
Egyptian soldiers, and their domestic ties totally disregarded, and 
yet at p. 248 he writes : I have an expedition out against Harun. 
“ There will be no peace till he is caught or killed.” And yet 
Harun was, at least, a patriot such as Bruce, or William Tell, or 
Bchamyl. Gordon writes, p. 39^ : To-day I had a telegram from 
** Dar-Fur. Harun had heen killed and his forces dispersed. God 
** hM been indy good tome! ... . May 1 be ground to dust, if He 
** will glorify Himself in me ! but give mo a humble heart, for 

where He dwells, there is comfort.” Such acts, and such ex- 
prearions, are very shocking. 

The whole volume is replete with inopportune moralizing and 
eccentric remarks, with despondency, with wishing to be rid of the 
work, with hopelessnem for the future, and with consciousness 
of the almost certain evil results of the work done. In many pages 
occur expressions ^most of hatred to the Arab, and of almost the 
same filing in'^gard to the people of the Suddn. And the reader 
looks in vain for those traits of sympathy with the poor native, 
which shine through every line of Livingstone, and now and then 
irradiate the stern business-paragraphs of Stanley. Yet Gordon 
constantly admits, that he is a poor Arabic scholar, and is utterly 
ignorant of the Vernacular, and dependent upon interpreters, 
whom he at length discovers to be scoundrels ! Let us quote his 
own words : ** God permits me to open the road to the interior 
** (the Equator), but humanly speaking I see nothing to encourage 
** the hope, that the occupation of these lands will be of any 
** advant^ towards civilizing them. In excuse for taking this 
** employ 1 can only say, that 1 have accomplished that work with 
** a minimum amount of suffering to natives and to soldiery, which 
** would have been done by an Arab Pasha with a great amount 
** at suffering to both.” 

It was, and it is, a useless work ; a work, which had better 
have been left undone, and which has been entirely abandoned 
when accomplished. The long line of Posts from Lado to the Albert 
Myaaza, where are they ? If they were in existence, cat tone f It 
does indeed require an.exouae for a Christian Englishman to take 
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•ach semoe under lucli a base rule as that» whidi until latdr 
obtained at Cairo with the late Khedire as sorereign, and with 
Nuba Pasha as his Prime. Minister. The Oovemor-Gcneral of the 
Sudan had to bum houses, rob the people of cows by hundreds 
and thousands, and kill all, who opposed the black slave-recruited 
regiments, for the purpose of extending the power of a Mahometan 
Ruler, knowing that a Pasha of the old ty^ would succeed him 
only a little better in degree than the Arab and Sudan slave-dealer, 
whom he desired to drive out. No wonder that the Natives were 
hostile; no wonder that they called in their medicine-men, like 
Bal&k did of old, to denounce the invader, for doing which 
Gordon covers them with ridicule. Their instinct told them, that 
a chain of Egyptian Military Posts meant the location of a body 
of plunderers and ravishers at an interval of two days* march 
through the whole length of their oppressed country. 

A man so noble, so brave, so regardless of selfish interests,* so 
sirople of purpose, so enduring of fatigue, so reliant upon a Higher 
Power, and yet so full of mundane resources, under the supervision 
and chocks of a Christian Administration, such as that of British 
India, and of the firm and strong Christian guidance, support, and 
counsel of such men as Dalhousie or Lawrence, might have restored 
order to the Sudan, in the same way as has been done to other 
Provinces, which in our own times we have seen pass from the 
state of a Den of Wild Beasts to that of a well-cultivated Garden. 
The iron hand in the velvet glove, the jealous abstinence from 
shedding of blood, the stem order, the rapid obedience, the 
sympathy with the conqiieitKl, the victory crowned by pardon, 
and reconciliation ; the intelligent, honest, and well-paid subor- 
dinates; these are the elements of a strong, abiding, and yet 
benevolent domination. But in the annuls of this Sudan- Adminis- 
tration all these chanicteristies are found wanting. And we rise 
from a penisal of this latest attempt at the civilization of the Upper 
Basin of the Nile with feelings of utter hopelessness and despair, 
and no little disgust. 

Jftmsii- B’brit, i88j. 

Gordon had left Egypt and was alive, when these pages were 
written: subsequently he returned to the Sudan, and was killed 
at Khartiim in 1885. I was at the first Cataract in Upper Egypt, 
when the telegraphic news came, that all was over. 1 h^ followed 
Lord Wolseley’s army up the Nile, as far os 1 could get. 

** How shall we think of him tenderlv enough, 

** Who for his errois with his life has paidP 
** Of such illogical heroie stuff, 

** Britons are made.*’ 

The whole of the Suddn has been lost to civilization, and haa gone 
back a century, the illusion about Emin Pasha haa b^ dianpated. 
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Still, it is a comfort to think, that there are still manly independrat 
races, who are able and willing to light for their freedom, and 
hold their own against the tyranny of European States. 
Miaion^Workf London^ 1890. 

** Colonel Gordon in Central Africa, i874>79. From Original Letters (to bis 
** Sister) and Documriitn. Kdited by Geo^ Birkbevk Hill, D.C.L.** (Tboe. 
dels Rue, London, 1881.) 


IV. 


CRIME IN WEST AFRICA. 

I HAD the honour, some months ago, to bring to your Lordship’s 
notice an atrocious case of Munler and Cannibalism, which tc^k 
place at Nerabe, on the Lower Niger, West Africa, witliin tho 
territory under English protection, last year. I reccired a reply, 
that Consul Hewett would inquire into the subject. 

I have the honour now to inform your Lordship that in the 
Annual Report of the Church Missionary Society for 1885, which 
has a large circulation among influential classes all over the world, 
is the following sentence, the truth of which cannot be disputed : 

Nemb6 has been tbo scene of a sluakiiig outrage. Sf>mo men of a neigh* 
** bouring village who, it was allcgid, bail iit!«ulttd one of the Bnuv Chiefs, were 
** seised and murdered, and the miinlcrcrH imlulgcd even in Cannibalism, a crime 
** formally rife in the Delta, bnt not knowH uf late years.*’ 

Nemb6 is accessible by waterway to British Commerce and 
British Gunboats, x. 

In the same Report appears the following passage : 

** Neither was Mr. 'Wood more successful in his coufonmee with the Ondo 
** Anthorities. A day liefore our rutuni (March, 1886) a urviilthy Ondo Chief 
died, and at his fumunl, adiich tiMik place on Gem Friibiy, five persons 
** were immolated. This Htirrcfl Mr. WihmI’s indignation, and, when he met the 
** Authorities in the Council, he Htrongly deiKainiid such U'ickednesH, anim- 
** adverted upon tlmir perfidy in uphohliiig' tin? iiboniinnble eiistom, after eiyHiua 
** a treaty with the Lagae UoarrhMtht for its alN»iition, and told them, that Huch 
** conduct would bring down God’s judgment u|n>u the country. Their replies 
** were respectful, lioiieful, but hypoentirat, 

** But wiien Mr. Wood spoke against tlirir inhuman denfraetiaa of twine^ they 
threw off the garb of hyiaicriHy, and rudely refuseil to allow any toleration to 
** the Mission on the <* twin”-c|ueMtion. All that they couetded wiis tliat the 
Mission Agents w*ould ho permitted to nmove any twin-children, Sera in the 
** {MiuioH) compound, safely from their territory.” 

Ondo is in the Toruba Country, N. Longitude 7^, E. Latitude 
5^, at some little distance from the Coast. 

I beg to remind your Lordfdiip, that in the lute scramble of tho 
European Powers for Africa, Great Britain has laid the dead hand 
upon Yariba-Land, and Niger-land. Our occupation, or protection, 
excludes the iuteifereuce of any other Poirer. This has brought 
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with it a respoiisibility, that we cannot eBcape from, of putting 
down, and forbidding, abominable crimes against human nature. If 
in the^ Regions occupied by France, Oermany or Portugal, such 
atrocities were report^ by the traveller or merchant, the British 
Press would denounce the mean selfishness of a great Power, 
asserting its right to annex, or protect, or at least exclude others, 
and yet making no attempt to arrest and punish atrocious customs. 
A Gunboat would without difficulty convey those Cannibal mur- 
derers to Sierra Leone to be tried and executed. A pressure 
brought upon the Ondo Chiefs would bring them to reason. 

Forty years ago, when we annexed the Panjdb in India, we 
had the strength of our convictions. In the midst of a warlike 
population, with the support only of Hindu soldiers in our garrisons. 
Lord Lawrence summoned the Chiefs and Landholders, and told 
them that they must abstain from three things : 

1 Burning widows. 

2 Killing daughters. 

3 Burying alive lepers. 

I was present in my youth 40 years ago, and well recollect, how 
they passed by the British officers and touched the pen, which 
was held out, in token of obedience, and they did ohey^ heeauee th$y 
»aw that we were reeolute, and their own consciences told them, that 
the thing was wrong. 

Let us be resolute in this matter also ; it seems intolerable that 
under the protecting flag of England such atrocities should continue. 

Zetterto the Secretary of State in Foreign Depa/rtmmt^ June 1, i886. 


V. 

RESOLUTIONS AND MAXIMS, 

Fob the GmuAvex or a Pobuc Officer nr British India, be- 
CORDED IN England just before the Outbreak of the 
Indian Mutint nr 1857, acted upon until Service 
ended nr 1867. 

A. Reeolutione. 

If I am to do anything in this world, if my faculties were given 
me for any purpose of benefit to my fellow-creatures: if the 
studies, and experiences, of the last fifteen years in the field, 
if the acquired knowledge of ten languages, and a wide reading 
of literature of all ages and countries, are to be of any practied 
good, now is the time. During the next decade, what is to be 
done must be done. 
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Let me consider calmly what ought to be done : 

I. Professionally, as a Member of Her Majesty’s Civil Ser- 
vice in India. 

II. Intellectually, as a man of capacity and attainments. 

III. Spiritually, as one, who seeks for the Truth as a humble 
sinner before God. 

Subjects belonging to these three heads are constantly before me : 
night amd day I reflect on what I can do for the People of India : 
what empWment I can give to the talents entrusted to my charge, 
what road 1 can find to the Truth, the great Truth, of the Lord. 

I. I will, if possible, cause the Judicial Courts in India to be 
more respected, and more worthy of respect : they shall be no 
longer dilatory, uncertain, expensive, shackled by vain forms, and 
odious and ruinous to the poor people. I will expose their short- 
comings, suggest reforms, introduce ideas from tho British and 
French systems, and secure, that after seven years of joint service 
the Judicial Officers should be absolutely separated from the Execu- 
tive, and legal Colleges founded for the training of Native Judges, 
and a Native Bar. 

I must watch the proceedings of the Legislative Council of India, 
read their reports, weigh well every Bill affecting any Province, 
remembering, that this is the best training to fit me hereafter for 
the post of a Member of that Council. 

I must urge the improvement of our Criminal Law, and the 
reformation of our Gaols. I trust to see tho day, when there will 
be not a Prisoner seen outside the Gaol. I will never cease to urge 
a complete separation from the House of Detention of persons 
under trial from those who are convicted. 

I must urge the examination of the fitness of all Servants of the 
State, European or Native. 1 will strive to curb the Demon of 
Patronage and Nepotism. I trust to see tho day, when the State 
College will be the only door to Public Service. I trust to see the 
evil habit of prolix writing reduced, and the abominable mode of 
reading evidence, now in vogue, done away with. I hope to see 
more dignity in office on the part of the presiding officer. 

II. Intellectually, 1 have much to -do both in reading and 
writing: subjects crowd on my brain, and fill up my notebooks: 
lives of great Indians for a Yernacular series : a succession of 
descriptive pictures of the duties of each grade of Public Officers, 
with the object of inspiring tho holders of office with nobler 
feelings, a greater love for the people, and a juster appreciation of 
their position as Bulers for go^ or ill, Judges of Life or Death, 
vested with the power of being an Angel of Wisdom and Goodness, 
or a Demon of Ignorance and Malignity. I wuh to read more 
of the ancient literature of India both in its original and trans- 
lation, to read more of Juziqprudenoe and Law. I widi to be on 
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a level with all the Taut eabjects diecussed daily, to join in the 
Btrife of brave and eamest men battling for the advance of the 
interests of Mankind, and floating on the foremost wave of the 
stream of legitimate Inform. ** Let nothing exist/' say I, ** which 
cannot justify its existence.” 

III. Spiritually, I must constantly read, mark, and learn : watch 
the gmt course of events, the customs, and modes of thought of 
Kations, the maxims inculcated in the Beligious Books of all 
Nations, ponder on the opinions of all, avoid all dogmatic assertion, 
sweep away all fo^ of medimval and patristic tradition, grasp the 
whole of the Almighty Plan, the story of His dealings with the 
whole of His poor ChUdren, for all of whom His Son died on the 
Cross, not for the poor unit, the mere cypher of the tiny Church, to 
which we happen by the mere chance of our parentage to belong, 
a mere fraction of ^vided Christianity. The whole term of life ia 
not long enough for this consideration, and, if the whole business 
of life were centred in it. Life would not be thrown away. For 
why are we here for a brief period ? How came we here ? What 
should we do here ? Where after life’s short passage do we go, and 
what is Hereafter ? These are the questions. 

B. Maxim. 


1. Take a general view of every subject, and consider how far 
it will affect Ae interests of others as well as your own. 

2. Avoid even the appearance of prejudice: have before your 
eyes the emptiness of personal squabbles. Measures not men : it 
is never worth the while of a clever and eamest man to quarrel : 
it wastes time and ruffles temper, and disturbs the smooth lake-like 
placidity of the temper. 

3. Write as briefly as possible : strike out every extra word, or 
superfluous sentence, if you wish your writings to be read. The 
reports of special correspondents, and the Leaders of a Newspaper, 
Aow you what ought to be avoided. 

4. Never use uncommon, or foreign, or uncourteous, or sarcastio, 
words : never give even the chance of being charged with duplicity. 

5. Never despatch a letter of reproof to a subordinate, or a reply 
to a reproof of your superior, until one night has elapsed after 
receipt of their letter. Consult your pillow. 

6. Ji misinterpreted, reflect on the abuse and defamation, which 
every public man undergoes in Great Britain : let your character 
be known by the general tenour of the whole course of your actions, 
and writings. No one would believe a charge of injustice brought 
against Aristides, or of immodesty against a Vestal Virgin. Consider 
also that, if the world knew the secrets of your life, which you 
know, how easily you eeoape. 

/• I'fcver under any circumstance apply for any offlee, any 
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reward, or any honour, and never decline any offlee tendered to 
you penonally by the Government* 

8. Profit by the censure of others on your acts, and writings, 
if their knowledge of the facts compels you to admit, that they 
are qualified to form a judgment: pass quietly over the (insure 
of the unqualified, but still reflect, whether you deserved it, or not,' 
and take a hint for future guidance. 

q. Nothing can be done without system and order, but do not let 
your routi]\e degenerate into red-tape : your system indicates the 
means, and not the object : do not let the spirit of what has to . 
be done degenerate into formalities : avoid deky : h %9 dat qui ciio 
dat : dispose of everything at once : never let arrears accumulate : 
never touch up matters disposed of, and chew useless cuds : 
marshal your business, so as to dispose first of what is most urgent: 
do not let one tedious train of thought block your office-Bailway : 
get rid of all your light business, so as to clear your table. ** Mem 
a memd no%eitur : ” an orderly mind has an orderly business-table, 
and the pigeon-holes of the writing-desk help the pigeon-holes 
of the brain. • 

10. Steer the middle-course betwixt ultra-liberalism, and stolid 
conservatism : do not assort that because a thing is, therefore it 
must be wrong on the other hand, do not acquiesce in a thing 
remaining, unless sufficient reason can be shown for allowing 
it to remain. 

11. Do not stick to your opinions for consistency’s sake: the 
world is a stage, on which the scenes .are always shifting : the 
basement of everlasting Truth remains : the environment from time 
to time is altered : the wirost live and learn : but before you change, 
see that you get no personal advantage from the change, for then 
you are selling yourself, and that your change is not sudden, and 
groundless, for then you act like a fool. 

I z. Keep clear of all intrigues : let your conduct be so clean and 
clear, that you would not care to show every letter public or 
private to your greatest enemy, and so act as to be perfectly 
indifferent to espionage. 

13. But why have an enemy public or private? You cannot 

t revent others from hating you, but you can prevent yoursjBlf from 
ating them ; if you cimnot agree, keep clear of each otherl 

14. Jealousy is an ignoble weakness: take a wider view of the 
whble system : there is room for all : all have separate >gifts, and 
Chance very much guides the disposal of appointments and oppor- 
tunities of distinction. Some flower early ; some late. Bemember 
llettemich’s remark, ** Le moim deoorie hplm dtitinguis.** 

15. In dealing with your subordinates jpve them the fullest 
credit for what they do, and do not swallow up their merit: it is 
a drop to you : it may be the germ of future greatness to' them : 
he regular, indulgent^ free from spite, (xmoiliatory, courteous: mark 
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their eharacters: encourage the letharpc^ restrain the orer-zealous, 
support the timid : be it your constant pleasure to develope talent 
in other^ remembering how much you owe to the illustrious men, 
who trained and fashioned you : never damp youthful energy, nor 
damn with hiint praise. 

1 6. Every letter deserves an answer ; if possible, by next day’s 
port : every visit deserves a return- visit : the more inferior the 
social ^ition, the more necessary the attention both of letter 
and visit. 

17. Temperate opposition, and temperate criticism, ate the 
greatest safeguards of a public officer : how much cause for regret 
you would have, if all your crude ideas had at once been carried 
out ! But give intelligent reasons for dissent, couched in courteous 
language, so that if the matter be handed up to the highest 
authority, the mettle of your judgment will be appreciated. 

18. It is the natural tendency of the lapse of time to engender 
abuses. Reform th4*n*forc is the qtta non of existence : those 
are the real anarchists, who reject timely reform. 

19. Act with strict justice with holders of public offices, and 
receivers of public money, who have outlived the necessity of their 
etistence : but admit no pity or compassion : you have no right to 
be generous w*ith public money. 

20. Avoid Nepotism as you would the Devil : the names of 
some Oovemors, and their families, stink in India : those are the 
best public servants, who have won their positions off their own 
bats: it is strange, that many cannot see, that to provide for 
relations out of public funds is about as dishonourable, and dis- 
honest, an act as a person placc^d in an important trust can commit. 

2 1 . Bo very tolerant in everything : always hear the other side : 
turn over in your mind the reasons for or against any measure : 
remember that people’s opinions are formed by their environment : 
questions open to you, are not open to them : a decision in one 
particular way may ruin them : you have nothing at stake. Again 
some men have not the capacity, or opportunity, to form nn opinion, 
or even to consi^lcr the merits : they get into a groove early in life, 
and have not the force of chanicter to get out of it : it is of no use 
discussing with them : a sieve will not hold water : they must go 
to their graves wdth their eyes unopened. 

22. No law, ritual, or institution, secular, or religious, can be 
made permanent : 

** Tempora mutnntur : nos ct mutnmur in illis.’’ 

They must either be modified to suit the ever-widening, ever- 
changing feelings of mankind, or they will undergo the certain fate 
of being suppressed by violence, becoming obsolete by contempt, 
or avoided by subterfuge. 
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VI. 

SYSTEMATIC CHARITY. 

** Tbm treasure-house of the Lord is full to oTerflowing.’’ 8noh' 
was the - remark of a pious ecclesiastic in olden times, who com- 
menced a grand work of charity with apparently inadequate means. 
He alluded, and not without reason, to the hearts and purses of 
true Christians, which are ever open at their Master’s call. 

The Briton is world-renowned for his charitable disposition, the 
British charities are a national glory ; nor has the Anglo-Indian 
ever been found wanting in the disposition to reply to calls upon 
his bounty, but, where he has fail^, and does fail, is in system, 
selection, and forethought. To many it appears to be enough to 
give, and an insufficient inquiry is made as to the worthiness of 
&e object, or the more urgent calls of more important enterprises. 
And, in truth, Anglo-Indians should be ready to giro. The 
majori^, if not all of us, are the sons of poor parents, or parents 
witti life-incomes, familiar to small things at home, and smaller 
prospects in Great Britain. In British India liberal allowances, 
pmd monthly, attained at an early age, enable the youthful, or 
middle-aged, servants of the Government to lead a me of com- 
parative ease and indulgence, unknown to their brothers at home, 
the curate with no interest, the briefless barrister, and the hard- 
working surgeon. All that we ask is, that a portion of this 
abundance (for when contrasted with their home circumstances, it 
is abundance) be devoted to the honour and service of Him, whose 
hand protects from the pestilence, whose good spirit holds them 
back from the thousand forms of professional shipwreck, to which 
the Anglo-Indian at any period of his career is liable. 

We say, a portion,” but we do not pretend to lay down any 
rule as to the amount of that portion. The Lord loveth a cheerful 
giver ; the poor widow dropped two mites into the treasury, and 
that one farthing outweighed the offerings of Kings. To each 
man are known his own circumstances, his own necessities, his own 
prospects. How often the young man, who was deemed penurious 
by his thoughtless contemporaries, has been found, years after, to 
have been supporting a mother and sister at home, or starting 
a brother in life ! All that we ask is, that a man should settle 
with himself, at the beginning of each year, how much he can 
consecrate of his earning to the serxice of Him, who gave all. 

Then come into force our lules of what we call ** Systematio 
Charity.” The sum for the year is assigned, and the pleasant task 
then remains to allot this sum in the mode most conformable to the 
donor’s views of what is right. He will not forget the cries of the 
poor of his distant home in Great Britain, to which his heart still 
clings fondly ; he will send something there. He will not forget 
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tbe cause of his Master, for which brave and nobje men are 
flighting in this country in the face of the heathen idolater, and the 
Mahometan Unitarian, under the great Commission given on the 
day of the Ascension. He will not forget the wants of the Church 
of his own Communion, the Schools, the Bible and Tract-Societies, 
the City Missionary, who calls to those who are Christians by 
name,^ but from ignorance, or neglect, or misfortune, have fallen 
into Atheism, or Indiff erentism ; and the Native Pastor, who 
watches over the little flock, which has come out of the glare of 
the idolatry of the great city, and nestled in the midst of us under 
the* shadow of the Cross. He will not forget the little comforts 
of the British Soldier, as far as it lies in his power to contribute to 
them, in the way of Lectures, Institutes, and Lending Libraries ; 
nor will his heart harden against the shame and opprobrium of our 
name and nation, the British Loafer, but will assist him through 
those legitimate channels, and in that restricted way, which the 
necessity of the case has required. Lastly, he will not forget those, 
whom he has always with him, the poor, and those who are 
brought out of their cities and villages to be healed of their sick- 
nesses in British Infirmaries, under the tender and skilful care of 
the Doctor. Special objects of interest and charity will spring up 
around him; he hears, while he is enjoying his meal daily, of 
thousands dying of famine ; he hears, while ho draws his salary 
regularly, of banks being broken, and the means of whole families 
becoming extinguished : while his prospects are bright, he sees his 
neighbour from some error, some ill-luck, some misconduct, or some 
sin, dashed down to penury, and dragging down helpless un- 
offending innocents with him. 

When we mount the tower of our mind, and take a survey of 
the sorrows and wants of our fellow-creatures, wo are too apt to 
descend heart-crushed and hopeless from the very thought, and 
distant view, of the gigantic proportions of the evil. This is want 
of Faith. The treasure-house of the Lord is full to overflowing, 
if there are found those, who are wise, and systematic, and self- 
denying, and all-sympathizing, and large-hearth, to administer to 
its never-failing abundance. 

Southern Cro 9 », Allahabad, 1866. 


VII. 

'^SURSUM OORDA.” 

Ik one of my earlier papers I impressed on my readers the duty 
of labour consecrated by prayer, '* ora et lahora,^^ labour for the 
benefit of others, unremunerated, unpraised, and often unknown. 
I would now allude to the obstacles, which spring up in the way 
of such labour, however willing may be the labourer. AU new- 

38 
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comers arrive in British India overflowing with entinisiasm. 
Schemes of usefulness and benevolence are concocted on boardship 
during the outward voyage, which would occupy a long life. The 
young lady, who has taught herself from books to regard India 
from a too highly romantic point of view, plans to have the native 
servants assemble at prayers, to entertain a Scripture-Reader for 
the people, to visit the poor and sick in their humble homes, to 
assist at the Sunday-Schools, to play the harmonium in the Church, 
to visit *the Missions, assist in the local Societies, and help the good 
cause' by her advice, her money, her writings, and her prayers. 

The young Missionary, or Chaplain, fresh from the perusal of 
the lives of Schwartz, Henry Martyn, and Raglan, conscious of his 
own natural shortcomings, but strong in Faith and the strength of 
Him, whom he lives only to serve, cherishes too sanguine views of 
the future ; he will avoid all the errors, which have misled his pre- 
decessors ; he will surmount all the difficulties, which held them 
back ; he will bring his countrymen, too long forgetful of Ood, 
back to the services of the Church; he will add souls to that 
Church by preaching with force to amiable and simple indigines, 
assembled at sunset under the patriarchical fig-tree. 

Short dream! Early disenchantment! Impediments oifer them- 
selves of the most provoking and unexpected character : difficulties 
in each work that is undertaken and in the worker, such as never 
could have happened before : faithless co-operators : unworthy 
suspicions and jealousies on the part both of lay and clerical 
brethren : headaches, quarrels, heal, flies, difficulties with regard 
to family-details at home, difficulties with regard to vehicles to get 
abroad. All mustsbe familiar with such drawbacks, after a pro- 
longed residence in India; but to the new-comer they seem the 
spe^ machinations of Satan, and he droops under them. All 
we can say is ** Sursum Corda! ” Would you consecrate to God 
that, which cost you nothing ? Through much tribulation, much 
sifting of wheat, you must enter into the Kingdom. Or the dis- 
appointment may be in the people; the anxious and ingenuous 
inquirer after Christian verities may develope into a rogue, or 
backslide into a libertine: the much trusted Vestry-Clerk, the 
highly valued Catechist, may prove an insolvent, or the weakest of 
weak and immoral Christians : the fine and over-refined mind may 
be wearied and disgusted by the endless, hopelr ss, profitless conflict 
with the coarsest and most unyielding forms of scepticism and 
materialism. Or the fault may bo in the worker, a lack of temper, 
a want of tact, of patient faith and faithful patience, of loving per- 
sistence and persistent love : perhaps a too fond and selfish looking to 
results; a too great craving for success and praise, forgetful of the 
example of the Husbandman, who flings his seed on the furrow, trusting 
in due time to receive from it a tenfold return. To the labourer who 
isthusabashedandcastdown, allthatwecansayis, ^‘Sursum Cozda!” 
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Or the labourer may be laid aside by illness, and may fret in bis 
darkened chamber, magnif3ring in fond foolish dreams his own im- { 
portance and the loss to the world and the work by his temporary, 
or permanent, withdrawal. To such we answer, that you must do 
Ood’s work, ns He wishes, as He thinks best : you may think highly 
juf what you were doing^ God doeo not : a new form of service is 
designed for you, of which you have as yet formed no conception. 
Think of Milton, who in his blindness was shut out from the 
world, to write his immortal poem ; of Baxter, Bunyan, and Luther 
in their prisons ; of Monod on his death-bed kept alive two years 
to do more in Ids sick-room towards the saving of souls than a 
whole life would have effected in the pulpit ; of the precious life 
of Paul two years were spent in prison at Cmsarea, and two mora 
tied by the arms to a heathen soldier at Home. Perhaps there is . 
a message to you in this sudden blow, that you must change your 
work, or the sphere of your work, or at any rate enjoy a pause 
in the ceaseless stream of life’s occupation, that you may withdraw 
yourself for a season, that you may look forwards and backwanls, 
seek a new plan, and by, as it were, stepping back, or rather aside, 
gather strength for a new and perhaps a more successful advance. 

Southam Croio^ Allahabad^ 1866. 

This was written a quarter of a century ago, and the truth of the 
last words have been realized by me personally, (rod is very good 
.in what He lends, in what He takes away, and in what He denies. 
He changes our sphere of usefulness by some trcuumdous blow ; 
but after chastisement, a new field of Duty and Labour, pre- 
viously undreamt of, is opened. His Holy Name be praised! 
“ Sursum corda ! ” 

London, 1890. 


VIII. 

IN TE DOMINE SPERAVI. 

Changes of the most afflicting nature constantly occur in the circle 
of our Anglo-Indian community with a suddenness and bitterness, 
which is quite appalling. We look around, and those, who were 
our every-day companions, are gone. We hear of neighbours young 
and old, struck down by death, by disease^ or incapacitatl^ by 
blindness, or crushed by such bereavements, as carry with them all 
the bitterness, without the rest of death to the survivors. The air 
is indeed filM with farewells of the dying, and wailings of the 
dead; the casual acquaintance is disturbed by the complaints of 
the broken-hearted, and the burden of the disappointed, and we 
seem relieved, when the train carries off into space, no more to be 
heard of, the member of the community, who has ceased to be 
agreeable or useful. The turn of all comes, one by one ; somo 
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sooner, some later ; some oftener, some at long intervals : the same 
trite, well-meaning, but meaningless, consolation is tendered in all 
cases, whether on the death of an infant of a few weeks, of an aged 
parent, or one who hoped, and was hoped to be the loving partner 
of a long life. The only real consolation is contained in the words 
we have above quoted, Lord, in Thee have 1 trusted.” Trust in 
God always ! 

The path, which we have selected, may appear to be a promising 
one for God’s work, and a useful one and an agreeable one ; but a 
wall is suddenly found, which interrupts onward progress. The 
heart sinks at the prospect of abandoning schemes of usefulness, 
labours of love, prospects of success, brightened by loving sympathy, 
hallowed by sweet companionship. If God’s service be our real 
object, let us not bo cast down. Whether the impediment be' 
sickness, bereavement, or disappointment, the Lord will provide for 
the sacrifice in His own time and in His own place. Let our hearts 
only be ready. Or the path, into which wo have strayed, may be 
one of thoughtlessness, if not sin ; of levity, if not an entire forgetn 
fulness of God’s service ; of undue devotion to the world, and its 
honours and its snares, and a too eager gathering of the treasures,, 
which perish, or clog when obtained. Let us be thankful, if a lion 
obstruct such.u path, and let us welcome the calamity, whatever 
it may be, as God’s Messenger, believing, that our travel is afflicted 
with such trouble, lest the delight (over-delight in the provisions 
of the journey) should take away our desire for the llest, which 
should bo the journey’s end. In such dark hours Trust in 
the Lord ! 

This is the last echo of a voice^ or rathtr of two voices (one has 
been silent for three months in the grave, and the other will be 
heard here no more), which have striven to rouse their friends 
by advice, by illustration, by narratives, to a sense of a higher life^ 
a nobler vocation, an obligation laid upon the British in Indian 
to do something, each of us according to his ability, in the cause 
of our fellow-creatures, especially as regards spreading the Gospel 
among the people of India. The ardent desire to serve God here, 
longer and better, has not been gratified ; but the sphere alon^ 
has been changed, and not the work. We may humbly believe; 
that the blessed saints, and spirits of the just made perfect, have still 
a work of Love and Self-sacrifice to do in their Father’s Eingdonl 
on high, and in the presence of that Saviour, whose faithful service 
was the Law of their brief mortal life. And the sufferer, left foi 
a season to fill up the measure of his sufferings alone, will surelj 
in due time find a work to be done by him below, if his Faitl 
remains unshaken, and if he trusts in the Lord. 

South^ CrosSf Allahabad, Nov. 1867 leaving India for ever). 

So indeed, and more also, I have found it. 

Zondon^ 1890. 
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IX. 

DIEM PERDIDL 

Thanks are due to the glorious oM heathen, who utteretl' these 
memorable words. No doubt, in the discha^ of his Imperial 
duties, he had that day issued orders to his Proconsuls in every part 
of the Boman World ; he had replied to the queries of his Oenerals, 
who commanded his scattered forces on the Euphrates, the Danube, 
and in distant Britain; he had received &e Ambassadors of 
Sovereigns, who held their sceptres at his pleasure ; he had given 
his sanction to new and wise laws regulating the affairs of the 
human race (as it appeared to him) ; he had worshipped devoutly 
at the altars of his country’s gods ; he had presided at the games in 
the Flavian Amphitheatre, and entertained the nobles of ^me at 
a banquet on the Palatine ; he seemed in the eyes of his courtiers to 
have done a good day’s work, and yet when, according to the golden 
precepts of Pythagoras, he counted up what he had done, or left un- 
done, before be closed his eyes in sleep, he felt, and he exclaimed 
aloud, so loud that his words still ring in the hearts of men, that he 
Aad h%t a day. He remembered, that he had on that day done no 
act of kindness ; had said no word of mercy, consolation and love ; 
had devised no scheme of benevolence and charity ; had for|pveir 
no personal injury; had returned good for no evil; h^ alleviaM 
no life of sorrow, want, and disappointment ; had by timely advice 
held back no rash spirit from the precipice of destruction ; bad by 
judicious suggestion tunied into a happier and more hopeful channel 
the jaundic^ thought of no broken-hearted one; had not ministered 
to any of the wants of his fellow-creatures ; he had not helped to 
bear the burden of any brother, and thus fulfil the great law of his 
own life; and so the great Emperor, clothed in purple, sighed, 
because he had lost a day. We think, that his memory was bad, 
and that probably he had done much, but his inner consciousness 
was moved, that he had not done enough. Yerily, of such men, 
who are thus moved, is the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Life is like a basket, which every one must fill before night : let 
us put in something, that is really good, and be not content to 
exclude what is absolutely bad ; something besides official report^ 
social conventionalities, and trivial amusements; let ns put in this 
really good at once, for the night comes on apace, and the golden 
opportunity may be gone. The poor man may have moved on from 
your door with his wants unrelieved ; the sicK man may have died 
with his bedside unvisited; the neighbour, who might have been 
saved, may have erred beyond hope of recovery; Christ himself^ in 
the form of a poor starving child, may have stood at the door and 
knocked, and not have been admitted. Do we ever adL oursdves, 
as the long tedious hours of the Indian summer day at length wear 
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ihenuelTes ont, '‘Have I done anything, tried to do anything, aiid 
“ anything, thought anything, for the g^.of my fellov'creatnns, 
“ and for the Oloiy of my Savionrf ** Ko need to atpire to great 
thinga : little thinga main up the earn of life^e history, and ve are 
all capable of little thh^ so, ariadiy typified in the onp of cold 
trater, and the opportunity oorare eo often, and in eudi multiform 
Tarlety. We allude to tne timely alms, Ae earnest oo-operataon, 
the word, only a arord of sympauiy, the tribute of respect shown 
to unlaihionaDle merit and goodness; the manful standing up 
Ogainsi error eami in high plMos, and to the probable detriment of 
the oraoser; the resistaaoe to the ouirmit of down-grade moralitjr, 
loar twigion, low public duty ; the word of adaice spoken just m 
tiine to save: the thought wrought but, which is able to breathe 
new life to others ; the words put to paper, which will bring tears 
to tbo eyes, or bum the cheek of the reader, long after you are 
slunberihg la your grave. Let each of us do each day something 
of thil kind, or hetto, and he arill not have lost a day ; his labour 
will not be in vain in the Lord, and his works will follow him. 

8outh0nt Cnttf A lkhaM, 1867. 

So bait! ■ 

Zmdm, Aiigfut, 1890. 
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I. 

^vwoyLm /ioC, itawM imx» Httvov, 
Aaz8to7haks8* Birds. 

(TR 42 IB 1 .A.TION.) 

Simp I deep, no more ! 

O Thou, who Bhar*at my daily smig I 
- ^'CTstwiat^^e ohaina of .mdden harmony. 
And let thy woodnotes float along 
In strains of dnloet melody, as before. 
When through thy goldenrspu^gled throat 
Por lost Itys thrilled thy note 
So mournfully ! 

Clear through the leafy woodbine-grove 
The Echo floats to Heaven above : 

Fired by the sound with ivor^-lyre 
Apollo leads th* immortal choir : 

And hark at length the heavenly song 
In tuneful cadence floats along. 

Etoh, 1839. 


II. 

AN OLD LATIN MONASTIC HTMN. 
(Tbakslation . ) 

On God’s right hand, enthroned in light. 
Encircled by the Angels bright, 

Four animals of various dight 

No human eye dare scan : 

See foremost stands th’ Imperial Bird, 

A Lion’s roaring next is heard, 

A snow-white Bullock is the thiid. 

The fourth the form of Man. 

By types, such as these represent, 

The four Evangelists are meant. 

Whom once the blessed Saviour sent 

The rising Church to guide : 
See Mark, and Matthew, foremost stend. 
And Luke, and He, whom God’s right hand. 
While fishing on the Jordan’s strand. 

Called from his father’s side. 

In human form they Matthew show. 

Because he writes of Christ, as though 
He really sprang from men below. 

Was man, save only sin : 
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Hark ! like a lion from his lair 
Mark with loud voice bids men prepare 
For Christ’s forthcoming, and take care^ 

To cleanse their hearts within. 

Under a Bullock’s figure we 
The loved physician aptly see, 

Because he treats of Ood’s decree, 

^ _ And Christ B mat Buenfice : 
But Eagle’s wings are placed upon 
The best beloved Apostle John, 

Because his (Jospel purer shone. 

And spumed all earthly ties. 

These four by various symbols may 
The attributes of Christ display. 

And show them is the separate way, 

Which Ood to each has given. 
A Man — ^his earthly Parents tell : 

A Bull — ^he at the Altar fell : 

A lion — triumphed over Hell : 

An Eagle — springs to Heaven. 

Brow, iSy| 0 . 


III. 

ON AN OAKEN CHIMNEY-PIECE FOBMED FBOM 
\pCBAN.DBIFTED LOG. 

Tellus me genuit : per seoula plurima Venti 
In Pelago jaetant : nunc tamen Ignis habet. 
Bvoir, 1838. 


IV. 


TBANSLATION OF A PERSIAN POEM. 

Te natum aspioiens, nudum, gremioque Jaoentem, 
Leta fnit genitriz, sed tibi luctus erat. 

Bio vivas, idimdd ut morientis runs in ore 
Ludet, dum merit! eonscia tnrba fleat. 

M^rcpoff iprtroKoy iv ^oyarm^^ty issSse, 

M€tiwyrwy JXXsrv, airoy oivpofuyoy» 

*Ot pjt €Moici^Wf W my 

pmy ^yQmron ee! 8e <)fs%itfv. 

Xfoir, 1837. 
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V. 

WEEP NOT THY DAUGHTEB FADING. 
(TRAjrsLmoir.) 

Ne . fleas natil subeunte mortem : 

Sots toa est communis, amabilesque 
Singuli nascuntur, euntqne : vanos 

Mitte dolores. 

Angor, et Inctus violens, et ira 
Fervida, baud torbant placidam ^uietem : 
111a, qud nunquam est dolor, ad silentem 

Tnnsiit oram. 


HaTLBT CHVaOHTABD, i868. 


VL 


EARTH WALEETH ON EARTH. 
(Tbaksi^tiof.) 

Terra premit terram gemmis auroqne superba : 

Terra redit terram spe dtiorqne sa& : 

Terra super terram tunes et mcenia condit : 
Telluri tellus Omnia nostra ” vocat. 

InniA, 1848. 


VII. 

DISTICH TO ACCOMPANY A PAINTED WINDOW 
PRESENTED TO HANTHORPE CHURCH IN 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Eznl in eztemis oris anna inter et bostes 
Hoe pignus fidei deroyet esse sum. 

Midst arms, and war, far far from borne and friends, 

This tribute of his Faith an exile sends ! 

IiiDiA, 1849. 
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vm. 

LUTES TO ACCOMPANY MEDALS SENT TO MY FATHER. 

lAQmm militin Mnsaram adjnngere palmisy 
Quas puer ampui, d mihi eontigent : 

Sique meifl unquam fortana airuerit aotis, 

Sit mea Ifletitiai et ait decna omne tuum. 

If to my diare has come this meed of praise 
To twine one laurel midst my- youthful bays, 

If on my pathway fortune's favours shine, 

Thine he the honour, and the joy be mine. 

BiTTu-Kiu) or SoBBAou, Imdia, 1846. 


IX. 

INSCRIPTION ON A STICK PRESENTED TO MY FATHER. 

Indica me geuuit missis Himalaiia sOvis : 

Transi Panjdbi flumina quinque soli: 

Kashmiri novi, Peshorique, ultima regna ; 

Qusb oolet jSgyptus, qum loca dives Arabs : 

Nunc adsum props te : nunc vestigia servo, 

Pnesidiom dextne, care, fidele turn. 

On boabd honb-ooino ship, 1851. 


X. 


“LIVE WHILE YOU LITE." 
(Tsanslaxion.) 

Yivito dum vivas,” Epicurus clam'at, ” et acri” 
** Carpe voluptates, quas sinit hora, manu : ” 
Vivito dum vivas ” sacro canit Angelus ore, 

** Et momenta memor singula redde Deo.” 

0 Deus ! in nostrd vitft jungator utrumque*: 

Yivo voluptati, dummodo vivo Tibi. 

Eton, 18140. 


pJuMrtiA mtxMuquijB. 6oj; 

_XI. , ■ 

A. ^lOlbBB nr A QALI£BY AT FABIS BEPBESEimNa 
BAT, AND THE HOUBS, DT A VESSEL. 

Bar, monnflil day, we've borne thee over, . 
Keveri-never to ntora: ^ 

No more joya Ihoa oan'at diieover, 

No mom hearts with frensy bnm : 

Joyor soROW 
IbT oome to-morrow, 

Bat will not injoie thee I 
We thy hours 
Hare lost our powers, 

T’ohey thy high decree. 

Day, mouniful day, o*er many a parting 
Hare thy i^orious sunbeams shone : 

Many a dearest heart-string’s starting 
Thou hast seen, and smiled upon. 

Many a wretch, for death long pining, 

Many a youth in glorious mom, 

Many a soft heart unrepining. 

Many a bahe but newly-bom : 

Many a prayer has thy breeze wafted. 

Many an unrdenting curse : 

Many a fredi hope has engrafted. 

And many a sorrow rendered worse : 

How many a wretch, on whom stem Fortune lowers, 

Will date his miseiy from thy sad hours ! 

Hatlbt, 1851. 


XII. 

“ UNA LANTBRNA NON PUO DAB DUB LUME.” 
(TnAvaLanov ineic Air Italiak Sono.) 

Lantern hina non tenebit lumina, 

Et, si &neiet, non forent lucentia : 

Fontan Un non oreabit flumina, 

Et, si oreirit, non forent fluentia : 

Duos amantea non tenebit fcsmina, 

, Et, ai teneret, non ioret Concordia : 
Unumteneto: da alteio liocntiam, 

8i son iniqua sit mihi, Potientia ! 

IxALT, 1887. 
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XIIL 

L^ONDA DAL MAB' DIYISA. 

(Translation from the Italian of Mbtastasio.) 

Dnda, de ponto ^parata^ Talles 
Irrigat, collesque : ruit viatrix 
Turbidai aut captiva jacet profimdo 

Carcere fontis : 

Murmurat somper : gemit usque, luctans 
Ire natiyum mare ; quo vagantes 
Traxit humores, ibi qumrit inve* 

•nixe quietem. 

Italy, 1887. 


XIV. 

^‘DAY OF DEATH/' BY TRENCH. 

(Translation in Monkish Rhxhr.) 

Non yitanda nobis Hora, 

Cum yox dicet : Sine mor& 
Surgas: bmo Hnquatur ora.'* 

Iter yitm post extremum 
Surgas, et accingas demum 
** A9 longinquum et extremum.” 

Dies penitus reclusa 
Noote tenebris obtns& ! 

Quad te reotd dicet Musa ? 

Nuno, aut olim sis futura, 

Luce splendens, aut obscura, 

Spem, metumye, portatura ? 

Citiiisne res agetur 
Quam yox port& audietur 
Dioens: Vitas lux daudetur ? ” 

Passubusye ita lentia^ 

Dt oonferrem firmus mentia 
Vultum Tui yenientis ? 

An lugentes triste {atom 
Congregabunt circa stratum 
Piece, luctu, ter beatum ? 
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Aut carisamis aemotus 
Genus, et nomen ignotus ? 

Solus tristea tollam motus ? 

An quod linguam remanebit ; 

Corda, queis hoc cor herebit, 

Qu 8B relinquens delugebit ? 

An manebit nil quod plorem ? 

Omnes cares res ad oram 
Me proeibunt iaetiorcim ? 

* Inter homines pugnantes, 

* Scuto gladios Tibrantes, 

* Sensus cedam auhelantes ? 

* Aut post pugnam tristiorem 

* Solus, nuclus, per criioreni 

* Gaudens ineum soporem ? 

Cadamve leniter sopore ? 

Me suri'epet somni more 
Mors profundo dulciore ? 

An se demum curd plena 
Expedibit multd posnd 
Semirupta Mens catend ? 

Quid intersit modus, hora, 

Si nunc adsis, aut cum mord 
Blanda, aut seeva, gerens ora ? 

Est decrctum cunctis fatum ; 

Tu, Salvator, mortis stratum 
Eac, ut mihi sit beatum ! 

Naples, 1840. 

The two stoDzas, marked with an asterisk, are oririnal, and not translatioiis : 
they were written on the evening of the battle of MOdki, India, Dee. 1845. - 
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XV. 

^CBOSSINO THE 

(TBAiraLATXOK.^ 

Bolia oecasus, tenuisque Yesper : 

Me Tocat vox clara repente ; turbet 
TTltiinam ne fletua inutilia lu- 

-gubriter boram ! 

Murmnre et apami sine, nunc aquarum 
Ambions circnm vaga plenitude 
Me aub immenaum maria matuantia 

Portet abysaum I 

Heaperi tintinnat inania Echo : 

Kox Bubit poathdc tenebroaa : nulla 
Me tamen cares abeunte vultus 

^ Lacryma fcedet ! 

Terminos ultra apatii, et dierum, 
Devehor ! apes restat, ut ipse coram 
Stet gubemator meus exeuntia 

Puppis in arce ! 


XiONnov, DacBXBBB, 1890. 
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